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The  Capture  of  a  General  Council   1241 

THE  circumstances  relating  to  the  capture  of  a  general  council 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  II  are  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance,  and  have  been  related  by  historians  with  so  many 
inaccuracies  (and  not  of  detail  only),  that  it  seems  worth  while  to 
give  an  account  of  them  founded  simply  upon  the  original  authori- 
ties, with  such  corrections  of  the  current  mis-statements  as  may 
seem  desirable. 

The  events  to  be  considered  belong  to  the  years  1240  and  1241. 
Frederick  II,  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX  on  Palm  Sunday  of 
the  year  1239,  really  for  his  successes  against  the  Lombard  citi •>. 
though  other  reasons  in  plenty  were  officially  assigned,  continued 
his  operations  in  Lombardy  for  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
Then,  after  keeping  Christmas  at  Pisa,  where  his  excommuni- 
cation was  ignored,  he  proceeded  early  in  1240  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  the  pope,  reasonably  regarding  the  publication  of  the 
ban  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  chief  cities  of  Tuscany  either 
opened  their  gates  to  the  emperor  or  were  speedily  captured,  and 
he  wrote  that  he  had  been  received  there  with  great  popular  en- 
thusiasm. Thence  he  advanced  through  the  more  undisputed  part 
of  the  papal  territory  towards  Borne,  receiving  on  his  way  the  rob- 
mission  of  the  towns,  'resuming  them  to  the  empire'  according 
to  the  current  phrase,  and  expressing  a  confidence  which  he  could 
hardly  have  felt,  that  he  would  happily  enter  Rome  amid  the 
acclamations  of  his  faithful  people.1  If  he  expected  this,  he  took 
too  little  account  of  the  easily  moved  devotion  of  the  Romans  and 
of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which,  after  having  figured 

'  Letter  of  Frederick  from  Viterbo  in  February  1240:  Huillard-Breholles,  Historia 
Diplomatic  Friderici  II,  v.  762.     I  shall  make  my  references,  wherever  possible,  to 

this  magnificent  collection  of  documents. 
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2         THE   CAPTUBE   OF  A    GENERAL   COUNCIL    Jan. 

upon  the  seals  both  of  the  papacy  and  the  empire,2  now  decisively 
took  the  side  of  the  former.  The  pope,  who  on  22  Feb.  transferred 
these  precious  relics  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Lateran  to  St. 
Peter's,  was  able  to  boast  that  (with  the  prospect  before  their  eyes  of 
a  general  indulgence)  nearly  the  whole  population  took  the  cross  for 
a  crusade  against  Frederick,  including  those  who  (bribed,  of  course) 
had  at  first  shouted  for  the  emperor.3  To  quote  the  words  of  M. 
Huillard-Breholles,4 

It  may  be  said  that  on  that  day  the  populace  of  Rome  saved  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes.  This  populace  had  no  idea  then  of  the  impor- 
tance which  its  unreserved  alliance  with  an  emperor  who  was  at  heart 
Italian  would  have  had  for  the  national  development.  Frederick  II 
reigning  in  the  Capitol,  with  Gregory  IX  reduced  to  the  Vatican,  would 
have  meant  the  unity  of  Italy  proclaimed  by  the  Ghibelline  party.  The 
impression  of  the  moment  and  the  force  of  religious  exaltation  prevailed 
over  regard  for  the  future  and  the  demands  of  policy. 

The  emperor  gave  up  the  attempt  upon  Rome,  issued  the  summons 
for  a  parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  be  held  at  Foggia  on 
Palm  Sunday,5  and  proceeded  thither  himself  in  April. 

The  pope  had  met  with  no  encouragement  either  in  France  or 
Germany  of  his  attempts  to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  emperor ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  received  during  the  months  of  April  and  May 
many  letters  from  the  princes  and  bishops  of  Germany  urging 
him  to  make  peace  with  Frederick,  and  commending  to  him  the 
mediation  of  Conrad  of  Thuringia,  master  of  the  Teutonic  order.0 
Negotiations  for  peace  were  in  fact  begun  on  the  initiation  of  the 
pope,  and  although  Frederick  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son  Conrad 
declared  that  he  would  not  stop  short  until  he  had  humbled  the  pride 
and  chastised  the  offences  of  his  enemy,7  yet  in  June  he  evidently 

2  The  seal  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI  had  upon  it  the  design  of  a  basilica,  supposed 
by  M.  Huillard-Breholles  to  be  that  of  St.  John  Lateran,  with  a  pair  of  heads  over 
the  door ;  Hist.  Dipl.  introd.  p.  cviii. 

3  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  account  given  of  this  affair  by  Frederick  in  his 
letters  to  Henry  III  of  England  and  the  other  princes  (Hist.  Dipl.  v.  845) :  speaking 
of  the  pope  he  says  :  timore  terribili  licet  juste  perterritus,  cum  per  scram  poenitcntiam 
sibi  non  crederet  posse  consulere,  in  profundum  desperationis  immersus  ac  virions 
propriis  omnino  diffisus,  Bomano  populo  clamantc  nostrum  ad  urban  accessum, 
garsones  quosdam  ct  vetulas  necnon  ct  paucos  admodum  conductivos  militcs  vcris 
praeter  solitum  effusis  lacrymis  exomvit,  tit  contra  nos  crucem  assumerent,  in  suaprae- 
dicatione  mentitus  quod  nos  ad  eversionem  Bomanae  ccclesiac  ac  violationem  sacrarwn 
rcliquiarum  beatissimorum  apostolorum  Petri  ct  Pauli  proccderc  nitebamur. 

4  Vic  ct  correspondence  dc  Pierre  dc  la  Vignc,  p.  181. 

5  Letters  were  issued  from  Viterbo  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  to 
the  principal  towns.  The  latter  were  to  send  each  two  representatives,  an  indication 
that  the  constitutional  regulations  in  this  matter  were  not  always  strictly  adhered  to  ; 
but  this  was  an  extraordinary  summons  ;  the  ordinary  meetings  of  parliament  were  on 
1  March  and  1  Nov. 

6  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  985.    Conrad  died,  however,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
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thought  that  peace  or  at  least  a  truce  was  assured.  On  18  Julv 
however,  he  wrote  that  the  negotiations  had  been  broken  off  t 
cause  the  pope  insisted  on  the  Lombards  being  included  in  the 
treaty  whereby  (according  to  the  emperor)  he  made  a  scandalou 
avowal  of  that  which  he  had  hitherto  denied,  namely  that  he  Z 
garded  the  cause  of  those  rebels  and  heretics  as  his  own,  and  that 
he  had  been  moved  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  not  by  the 
reasons  officially  stated,  but  by  partisan  favour  for  the  enemies  of 
the  emperor.  The  same  absence  of  good  faith  had  been  shown  in 
the  conduct  of  the  legate  Gregory  of  Montelongo,  who  had  person- 
ally led  the  army  of  the  Milanese,  and  in  the  treachery  which  this 
same  legate  had  practised  or  authorised  towards  Salinguerra  at 
Ferrara.8 

The  pope  found  himself  driven  to  extremities.  He  had  desired 
to  obtain  a  truce  until  the  Easter  of  the  next  year,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  calling  a  general  council  in  the  mean  time  for  settlement  of 
the  differences  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire.  He  was  re- 
solved, however,  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
with  which  he  felt  that  his  own  was  bound  up  ;  and  he  now  deter- 
mined upon  the  dangerous  step  of  summoning  the  council  without 
arranging  for  a  truce.  Accordingly  on  9  Aug.  letters  were  issued 
addressed  to  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Christendom,  summoning 
them  to  appear  in  Eome,  the  former  by  envoys  and  the  latter  in 
person,  at  Easter  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  consult  about  grave 
matters  affecting  the  church.  It  is  urged  against  Frederick  that 
he  had  no  right  to  object  to  this  step ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  emperor  had  after  his  excommunication  appealed  to  a 
general  council.     In  his  encyclical  of  20  April  1239,9  he  had  said  : 

Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  cause  of  marvel  to  the  church,  to  the  kings 
and  princes,  or  to  the  nations  of  Christendom  that  we  cannot  respect  the 
sentence  of  such  a  judge,  .  .  .  and  in  order  that  all  the  heads  of  Christen- 
dom may  perceive  the  rectitude  of  our  purpose  and  that  it  is  not  for  the 
stirring  up  of  hatred  but  for  a  most  just  cause  that  the  Koman  emperor 
is  moved  against  the  Eoman  pontiff  ...  by  our  letters  and  envoys  we 
adjure  the  cardinals  of  the  holy  Koman  church  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  calling  upon  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  summon  a  general 

8  The  story  told  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  pope's  quarrel  with  Cardinal  Colonna  on 
this  occasion,  which  is  adopted  by  Eaumer  {GescMchtc  der  Hohcnstaiifen,  iv.  21),  and 
after  him  by  Milman,  must  be  rejected,  as  also  his  account  of  the  pope's  motives 
throughout  the  transaction  (pp.  365,  36G,  ed.  1C44).  It  is  clear  that  no  truce  was 
made  by  the  pope,  and  according  to  Eichard  of  San  Germano  (Murat.  vii.  1045)  the 
breach  between  the  pope  and  Cardinal  Colonna  occurred  in  January  1241.  The 
accuracy  of  this  last  chronicler,  especially  in  notes  of  time,  and  his  presence  on  the 
scene  of  action,  makes  his  testimony  almost  decisive.  Moreover,  to  judge  by  the  letter 
from  the  emperor  to  Cardinal  Colonna  in  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1157,  the  difference  seems  to 
have  turned  upon  questions  which  concerned  the  general  relations  of  the  empire  and 
the  papacy. 

9  Hist.  Dipl  v.  304  dc. 
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council  of  the  prelates  and  other  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  calling  to  it 
envoys  from  us  and  from  the  other  princes,  in  whose  presence  we  ourselves 
in  person  are  prepared  to  set  forth  and  to  prove  all  that  we  have  said. 

That  he  actually  did  take  steps  to  have  a  council  summoned 
hy  the  cardinals  is  sufficiently  proved,  though  it  has  not  been 
always  noticed  by  historians.  In  the  letter  in  which  he  explains 
to  the  princes  the  grounds  of  his  hostile  proceedings  against  the 
territory  of  the  pope,10  he  says  with  reference  to  the  excommuni- 
cation : 

We,  however,  holding  this  his  manner  of  proceeding  to  be  hasty  and 
unjust,  sent  letters  and  envoys  to  his  brethren  {i.e.  the  cardinals)  desiring 
that  a  general  council  might  be  summoned,  in  which  we  engaged  that  we 
would  prove  by  arguments  clearer  than  light  the  iniquity  of  the  corrupt 
judge,  the  justice  of  our  empire,  and  our  own  innocence.  Upon  which 
not  only  was  no  account  made  of  our  plea,  but,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  which  forbids  the  violation  of  envoys  and  messengers,  he  who 
writes  himself  as  bishop  and  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  ordered 
our  envoys  aforesaid,  being  bishops,  to  be  thrust  into  the  foulest  prison. 

The  fact  that  Frederick  attempted  to  call  a  council  through  the 
cardinals  is  mentioned  also  in  his  letter  of  13  Sept.  and  confirmed 
by  Matthew  Paris,11  who,  however,  fails  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  the  council  desired  by  Frederick  and  that  summoned  by 
the  pope,  and  consequently  accuses  the  emperor  of  inconsistency. 
Frederick  again  refers  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
France 12  written  at  the  end  of  the  year  1240 : 

He  prevented  the  assembly  which  was  awaited  by  us  for  setting  forth 
our  pleas  of  innocence :  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  suffer 
the  council  to  meet,  to  which,  omitting  our  adherents,  he  has  summoned 
the  rebels  against  the  empire  and  our  capital  foes,  as  our  former  letter 
brought  to  your  knowledge. 

The  proceeding  of  the  emperor  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in 
equity  more  correct  than  that  of  the  pope ;  for  clearly  the  council 
which  was  to  decide  the  quarrel  should  have  been  summoned  by 
the  cardinals  rather  than  by  one  of  the  contending  parties ;  and 
the  outrage  on  Frederick's  messengers  might  seem  to  justify 
measures  of  retaliation.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  out  of  place  to 
charge  the  emperor  with  inconsistency  because  he  endeavoured  to 
hinder  the  meeting  of  the  council  summoned  by  the  pope,  with 
whom  he  was  still  at  war.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  some  of  the 
cardinals,13  he  expressed  his  suspicions  of  the  real  object  of  this 
assembly ;  and  whatever  may  be  its  object  (he  says)  it  is  clearly 
not  summoned  for  peace  but  for  war,  seeing  that  it  is  not  called  by 
the  cardinals,  nor  are  the  persons  summoned  to  be  freely  chosen, 

10  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  843.  "  P.  358. 

'-  lb.  v.  107C.  is  /&.  v.  1028, 
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but  it  is  called  by  the  chief  enemy  of  the  emperor,  and  others  of 
his  bitterest  enemies  are  among  those  summoned.  Surely  peace 
ought  to  have  been  made  first,  before  a  council  was  called  together 
On  13  Sept.  from  his  camp  before  Faenza  the  emperor  sent  out 
an  encyclical  protesting  formally  against  it.14  After  referring  to 
the  history  of  the  quarrel  and  to  his  own  attempt  to  summon 
a  council,  he  says  that  everything  now  tended  to  show  that  this 
step  taken  by  the  pope  was  not  for  peace  but  for  war,  and  more 
especially  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  personal  enemies  of  the 
emperor,  the  count  of  Provence,  the  doge  of  Venice,  the  marquis  of 
Este,  the  count  of  St.  Boniface,  Alberic  da  Romano,  Paul  Traver- 
saria,  Biaquino  and  Guecello  da  Camino,  men  who  had  conspired 
with  the  pope  against  his  life,  were  expressly  summoned. 

We  shall  not  permit  a  council  to  be  summoned  by  him  while  the 
present  discord  lasts  between  us,  seeing  that  he  is  a  public  enemy  of  the 
empire  .  .  .  and  to  all  who  have  been  summoned  we  refuse  safe  passage 
for  persons  or  goods  through  the  whole  land  subject  to  our  jurisdiction. 
Wherefore  we  pray  you  to  make  it  known  to  all  prelates  of  your  kingdom 
that  none  must  attempt  to  go  to  the  council  trusting  in  our  protection  ; 
for  although  we  would  willingly  show  regard  to  the  subjects  of  your 
kingdom  for  the  special  love  which  we  have  towards  you,  yet  it  would 
not  become  us  to  endure  the  presumption  of  those  who  rashly  disregard- 
ing our  prohibition  should  attempt  to  obey  the  summons  of  our  enemy. 

Matthew  Paris  adds 15  that  the  emperor  made  a  special  objection 
against  the  English  taking  part  in  the  council  on  the  ground  that 
the  king  and  the  prelates  of  England  were  sworn  subjects  of  the 
pope,  a  taunt  to  which  Henry  III  had  fairly  exposed  himself,16  and 
that  the  large  sums  collected  in  England  for  the  pope  proved  that 
they  could  be  no  impartial  judges  of  the  dispute. 

It  would  seem  that  on  this  question  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  emperor,  who  was  thought  to 
have  been  harshly  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  excommunication, 
and  who  had  created  a  good  impression  by  his  letter  of  25  April 17  to 
Henry  III  and  the  other  princes  with  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in 
the  east.  In  this  letter  he  expressed  regret  for  the  defeat  sustained 
by  certain  crusaders  near  Gaza  on  13  Nov.  of  the  preceding  year, 
pointing  out  that  he  had  warned  them  against  attempting  anything 
at  present,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  pope,  he 
had  now  no  influence  on  the  conduct  of  affairs.    He  desired  either 

"  lb.  v.  1037  (from  Pet.  Vin.  i.  34).  ,5  Matt.  Paris,  p.  308. 

,e  When  Frederick  complained  (about  February  1240)  that  his  brother-in-law,  the 
king  of  England,  had  allowed  him  to  be  *  so  horribly  and  unjustly 'excommunicated  ' 
in  his  Christian  land,  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  legate,  who  was  collecting 
money  against  the  emperor,  Henry  replied  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  pope,  who  was 
his  liege  lord,  rather  than  any  other  prince  et  sic  se  excusando  turpitcr  accusant. 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  354. 

17  Hist,  Dipt.  v.  921,  from  Matt.  Paris. 
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to  go  thither  himself  or  to  send  his  son,  but  this  was  impossible  while 
affairs  were  still  so  unsettled  in  Italy ;  and  meanwhile  it  was  most 
imprudent  to  break  the  existing  truce  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  If  the  former  sultan  were  still  alive, 
his  friendship  with  the  emperor  would  have  made  him  willing  to 
release  the  prisoners ;  as  it  was  he  pledged  himself  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  their  release  from  the  present  sultan.  This  letter  was 
probably  enough  a  diplomatic  move,  but  people  were  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  emperor  who  desired  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Christendom  in  the  east  and  to  defend  his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
against  the  infidels,  and  the  pope  who  was  proclaiming  a  crusade 
for  ambitious  ends  (as  it  seemed)  against  the  temporal  head  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  was  dispensing  from  their  vows  those  who  had  engaged 
themselves  to  go  to  Palestine,  on  condition  that  they  gave  money 
or  help  against  Frederick.18  It  is  clear  that  the  pope  was  disturbed 
by  the  effect  of  the  various  influences  which  were  at  work  against  the 
council,  and  in  October  he  wrote  letters  specially  urging  the  bishops 
and  some  others  10  to  obey  the  summons  to  the  council  and  to  dis- 
regard the  threats  of  the  emperor.20  At  the  same  time  (13  Oct.) 
he  wrote  to  his  chaplain,  Gregory  of  Eomagna,21  bidding  him  make 
arrangements  with  all  secrecy  at  Genoa  for  the  preparation  of 
a  sufficient  fleet  to  convoy  the  prelates,  since  the  ways  by  land 
were  closed  by  the  emperor. 

Of  late  (he  writes),  for  various  difficult  matters  concerning  the  Eoman 
church  we  thought  it  good  to  summon  to  our  presence  at  the  feast  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  next  ensuing  the  prelates  of  the  churches  and 
envoys  from  the  kings  and  princes.  But  since  Frederick,  called  emperor, 
the  adversary  of  God  and  of  the  church,  endeavours  to  hinder  the  sum- 
mons, therefore  we  command,  &c. 

Such  is  the  style  even  of  a  confidential  letter.  The  commands 
were  that  the  legate  with  the  assistance  of  the  bearer  of  the  letter, 
a  Cistercian  monk,  should  make  what  arrangements  he  could  at 

18  Matt.  Paris,  pp.  354,  359.  He  says  that  in  England  many  were  compelled  to 
redeem  their  vows,  and  that  it  caused  great  scandal. 

19  E.g.  Alberic  da  Eomano,  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1055. 

-°  Matt.  Paris  describes  the  painful  state  of  mind  of  the  prelates,  who  felt  them- 
selves between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  who  found  the  letters  of  the  pope  rather  poor 
comfort  (p.  374).  The  encouragement  seems  to  have  been  constantly  repeated,  for  the 
historian  says  of  them  afterwards,  qui  cum  timerent  minas  Imperatoris  si  transfre- 
tarent,  frequenter  epistolas  et  nuntios  a  domino  Papa  receperunt  consolatorias  ct  ad- 
monitorias,  ut  non  omitterent  navigando  ad  Concilium  properare. 

21  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1053.  Most  historians  (notably  Raurner  and  Milman)  have  con- 
fused Gregory  of  Romagna,  legate  at  Genoa,  with  Gregory  of  Montelongo,  legate  at 
Milan.  If  any  proof  were  needed  that  they  are  different  persons,  it  would  be  supplied 
by  Frederick's  letter  written  in  May  1241,  in  which  both  are  mentioned  (Hist.  Dipl. 
v.  1126).  To  the  one  the  pope  writes  as  C7.  de  Monte  Longo,  subdiacono  ct  notario 
nostro,  to  the  other  G.  de  Romania  subdiacono  ct  capellano  nostro.  They  were  not 
cardinals. 
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Genoa  for  the  hire  of  an  armed  fleet  from  the  government  of  the 
republic,  taking  care  above  all  that  no  news  of  it  should  reach  the 
ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  adherents.  Letters  were  sent  also  to 
the  podesta  of  Genoa  to  facilitate  the  negotiations,  and  to  the 
legates  in  France  and  England,  James,  cardinal-bishop  of  Preneste, 
and  Otho,  cardinal-deacon  of  S.  Nicholas  in  carcere  Tulliano', 
to  bid  them  make  the  required  payments  out  of  the  large  sums 
which  they  had  collected  against  the  emperor.  The  instructions  of 
the  Cistercian  monk  were  that  he  should  use  all  diligence  to  induce 
the  Genoese  to  accept  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  '  and  whereas  the 
Genoese,  as  we  know  by  experience,  are  accustomed  to  let  out  an 
armed  galley  for  two  hundred  pounds  Genoese 22  a  month,  you  will 
endeavour  to  have  them  for  less.'  The  legate  writes  in  the  early 
part  of  December 23  that  he  has  concluded  the  bargain,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  arising  from  the  opposition  of  some  without  whose 
consent  it  could  not  be  made.  He  appends  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract, which  are  interesting  but  apparently  incomplete.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Genoese  drove  rather  a  hard  bargain  with  the  church, 
and  they  insisted  upon  the  payment  beforehand  of  two  months* 
hire. 

During  this  period  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  friars,  whose  founders  had  both  been  canonised  by 
Gregory  IX,  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and 
were  employed  in  secret  missions  and  intrigues  of  all  kinds  against 
the  emperor.  Frederick  was  very  sensible  of  this,  and  in  the 
month  of  November  he  expelled  the  friars  of  those  orders  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  allowing  two  only  to  remain  in  each  of  their 
houses,  and  these  must  be  natives  of  the  realm.24  Shortly  after- 
wards he  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  in  Paris  to  professing 
friendly  intentions  towards  the  order,  and  asking  that  certain 
brethren  might  be  restrained  from  going  about  with  letters  and 
embassies  against  the  emperor,  now  that '  the  Eoman  pontiff  has 
found  out  this  new  way  of  calling  together  the  rebels  against  the 
empire  and  our  enemies  from  all  parts  under  pretext  ol  a  council, 
so  that  having  them  present  he  may  confirm  them  in  their  rebellion 
and  open  a  wider  road  for  scandal.'  This  was  the  light  in  which 
the  project  of  a  council  presented  itself  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was 
not  disposed  therefore  to  be  remiss  in  his  measures  of  prevention 
On  the  alleged  ground  that  the  council  would  be  a  source  of  scandal 
and  discord,  and  dangerous  to  established  governments,  he  pro- 
claimed to  all  faithful  subjects  of  the  empire  that  they  should 
'hinder,  disturb,  and   detain,  both  in  person   and  property,  all 

*  The  libra  Ja^uensis  «•»*  this  time  rather  less  than  a  third  of  the  mark  in 
»  Hist.Dipl.  v,  100S. -*■     -   •  '•     
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prelates,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  heads  or  ministers 
of  any  religious  order,'  who  should  pass  through  their  land  to  go 
to  the  court  of  Kome,  whether  they  should  go  by  sea  or  by  land, 
privately  or  publicly,  and  that  they  should  absolutely  refuse  them 
passage  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 2G  To  stimulate  their  loyalty  the 
proclamation  gave  them  free  leave  to  capture  any  such  persons  and 
to  appropriate  their  goods.  Meanwhile  ships  were  ordered  to  be 
prepared  in  all  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom.27 

'Which  when  the  pope  heard,'  says  Matthew  Paris,  'he  multi- 
plied upon  him  maledictions  and  heaped  up  excommunications ; ' 
but  Frederick  was  by  this  time  somewhat  hardened  against  weapons 
of  this  sort,  and  there  was  much  more  need  to  multiply  letters  of 
exhortation  to  the  trembling  prelates.  These  were  in  a  grievous 
strait.  The  power  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  emperor  made 
the  journey  terrible  to  them,  while  the  exhortations  of  the  pope 
by  letter  and  of  his  legates  in  person  hardly  left  them  a  way  of 
escape.  The  English  prelates  especially  stood  aloof,  and  watched 
the  event  with  justifiable  caution.28  A  letter  written  perhaps  by 
one  who  meant  to  stay  away  himself,  and  desired  to  prevent  others 
from  going,29  was  widely  circulated  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1240.  In  this  there  are  set  forth  with  considerable  force  and  elo- 
quence some  of  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for  by  those  who  are  over-zealous  in  their  loyalty  to  their  spiritual 
chief,  and  the  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  sea  voyage  is  evidently 
written  by  one  who  has  experienced  them  :  '  The  dangers  upon  the 
sea  are  these :  indigestible  biscuit,  wine  spoilt  by  the  continual 
motion  of  the  sea,  water  which  breeds  worms  and  infects  with  its 
poison  everything  with  which  it  is  mingled,  such  as  cannot  be  drunk 
except  with  closed  eyes  and  teeth,  and  with  utter  disgust.'  Then 
there  are  storms  which  raise  waves  mountain  high,  and  cast  the 
ship  away  upon  barbarous  coasts  ;  there  are  rocks  upon  which  the 
ship  may  strike  at  any  moment,  or  the  masts,  sails,  and  oars  may 
be  torn  away  by  the  wind  and  waves,  and  the  ship  left  to  drift 
helpless.  Pirates  may  capture  them,  winds  may  drive  them  away 
from  the  port  which  they  are  just  entering,  and  keep  them  at  sea 
till  all  the  provisions  are  consumed,  and  they  perish  of  hunger  and 
thirst. 

Moreover,  there  is  on  the  sea  a  certain  intolerable  abomination  which 
none  can  escape  or  endure  ;  for  whereas  our  nature  cannot  well  suffer 

-6  Hut.  Dipt.  v.  1081). 

27  Rich,  of  S.  Germ.  (Murat.),  vii.  1045.  M  Matt.  Paris,  p.  374. 

29  Hist.  Dipt,  v.  1077.  Raumer  (followed  as  usual  by  Milman)  ascribes  this  letter 
to  Pier  della  Vigna.  The  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  which  is  founded  on  its  title  in  a 
manuscript  copy,  must  be  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  it,  not  only  because  of 
the  expressions  used  about  the  emperor,  but  still  more  because  of  the  absence  from  it 
of  all  official  style.  It  might  easily  be  proved  that  Milman  in  the  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  followed  Raumer  during  this  period  without  verifying  his  citations. 
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sudden  changes,  by  reason  of  change  of  air  and  food,  and  the  continual 
motion,  the  stomach  is  provoked  to  vomit,  and  that  which  it  took  in  with 
loathing  it. vomits  forth  with  pain.  .  .  .  And  since  the  ship  though  small 
is  the  receptacle  of  many  persons,  there  is  no  distinction  of  places  for  the 
multitude  of  those  whom  it  contains,  and  one  lies  close  by  the  side  of 
another  suffering  the  various  forms  of  the  disorder. 

Consequently  all  sense  of  decency  is  lost,  and  the  most  disgusting 
abominations  occur.  The  traveller  thus  perishes  miserably  and  is 
cast  out  into  the  sea  even  before  he  is  dead,  or  the  infection  of  the 
foul  air  is  such  that  if  he  does  not  die  on  the  sea  he  carries  with  him 
to  the  land  a  mortal  disease.  There  follows  a  lively  description  of  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  and  of  his  merciless  severity ;  he  is  *  pitiless, 
full  of  fury,  without  natural  affection,  false  in  words  and  deeds,  given 
to  vices,  without  devotion  to  God,  in  cruelty  a  second  Herod,  in  im- 
piety another  Nero.'  Possessing  all  the  ports  of  the  sea  except 
Genoa,  he  will  either  capture  them  on  the  sea,  or  take  them  prisoner 
when  they  come  into  port,  or  bribe  the  sailors  of  their  fleet  to 
deliver  them  up,  *  since  he  is  a  man  of  eminent  sagacity  and 
cunning,'  and  then  what  have  they  to  expect  from  a  man  who 
keeps  his  own  son  in  prison,  and  disdains  to  show  him  any  pity  2 
(It  is  certain  that  this  kind  of  language  did  not  go  forth  from 
Frederick's  chancellery :  it  expresses  no  doubt  the  popular  feeling 
about  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  circles.)  After  this  comes  the 
description  of  the  dangers  of  the  city  of  Rome,  urbis  inurbana  pericula, 
which  is  quoted  by  Eaumer. 

If  they  succeed  in  reaching  Rome  they  will  be  even  worse  off  than 
before.  There  will  be  intolerable  heat,  foul  water,  coarse,  unwholesome 
food,  a  thick  atmosphere,  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  multitudes  of  scorpions, 
and  a  race  of  men  who  are  dirty,  disgusting,  and  frantic,  while  under- 
neath the  city  there  are  caves  full  of  enormous  reptiles  which  exhale  a 
pestilent  vapour.  Finally,  if  they  survive  all  this,  there  remain  the 
dangers  of  the  return  journey.  And  all  for  what?  That  the  pope  may 
make  them  his  instruments,  and  employ  them  not  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  but  for  the  ends  of  his  policy. 

This  letter  has  no  official  character,  but  it  is  valuable  as  an 
index  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  many  probably  were.  How 
many  prelates  obeyed  the  summons  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  a 
considerable  number  from  France  and  Spain,  with  a  few  perhaps 
from  England,30  were  gathered  by  the  legates  at  Nice  in  the  month 
of  March  1241,  and  a  Genoese  fleet  arrived  there  to  convey  them 
to  Genoa.     To  some  the  fleet  seemed  insufficient  for  their  safety, 

-  If  any  English  prelates  of  note  eame  over  with  the  £* £*-£  *£££ 
back  on  the  way  or  from  Nice,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  ^^Ztr  the  121 
an  envoy  from  the  king  of  England,  John  of  Lesmgton,  and  h  >  *^«™ 
of  Savigny;  but,  to  judge  from  Matt.  Paris,  the  papal  cause  had  bec°me    cry  u 
popular  with  all  classes  in  England.    He  says  that  no  one  was  sou*  except  the  king 
when  the  legate  departed  (p.  371). 
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and  many  turned  back  upon  this  pretext,  sending  only  proctors  to 
represent  them.31     Those  that  chose  to  embark  were  brought-  to 
Genoa  and  lodged  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  thither  came  also 
the  legate  Gregory  of  Eomagna  with  other  prelates  and  with  envoys 
from  the  Lombard  cities  who  were  at  war  with  the  emperor.     An 
embassy  from  the  Pisans  had  already,  on  behalf  of  the  emperor, 
endeavoured  to  persuade   the  Genoese  not  to  keep  their  bargain 
with  the  pope,  but  without  effect.3*2     The  emperor  therefore  changed 
his  tactics,  and  sending  envoys   to   Genoa33  he  signified  to  the 
prelates  there  assembled  that  he  was  prepared  to  grant    them  a 
safe  passage  to  Rome,  provided  that  they  would  go  by  land  instead 
of  by  sea ;  and  if  they  did  not  trust  Jhis  promise,  they  might  devise 
a  form  of  security  for  themselves,  to  which  he  would  agree.     His 
desire  was  that  they  should  have  a  personal  interview  with  him, 
before  they  proceeded  to  the  council,  in  order  that  he  might  fully 
explain  his  case  to  them,  after  which  he  would  leave  them  to  judge 
of  it   freely.     He   complained   of  the  persecution  which  he  had 
suffered  from  the  pope  in  such  feeling  terms  that  the  hearers  were 
almost  moved  to  tears.     He  had  been  condemned  as  a  heretic, 
though  unconvicted  of  heresy ;  he  had  been  excommunicated  and 
called  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  his  name  and  fame  had 
been  blackened.     He  had  desired  a  council,  but  not  one  like  this, 
to  which  his  open  enemies  were  specially  summoned  :  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  commit  the  decision  to  the  judgment 
of  his  enemies.     He  would  gladly  have  come  himself  to  see  them, 
but  various  reasons  prevented  him  ;  among  others,  the  hostility  of 
the  Genoese,  quibiis  noluit  nisi  in  forti  maim  appropinquare.     The 
prelates,  however,  encouraged  by  the  pope's  assurances,  replied, 
Non  est  fides  adkibenda  cavillatoriis dictis  excommunicati,  and  refused 
to  accept  his  proposal. 

On  25  March,  Frederick  wrote  secretly  to  his  chief  adherents  in 
Genoa,34  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sending  Marino  di  Ebulis  and 
Oberto  Pallavicini  to  invade  the  Genoese  territory  from  the  north 
and  west  respectively.35  This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  either  in 
consequence  of  this  or  of  other  intrigues  the  leading  Ghibellines 
were  driven  out  of  Genoa  and  outlawed.30   The  Genoese  meanwhile 

31  Bartolomeo,  ann.  1241.  Bartolomeo  is  the  Genoese  official  annalist  of  the  period 
one  of  the  successors  of  Gaffaro. 

32  Bartol.  ann.  1241.  The  long  speeches  which  Foglietta  (Historiac  Genuensium, 
if.  08,  G9)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  these  envoys,  and  the  reply  of  the  Genoese,  are 
doubtless  of  his  own  invention. 

33  Matt.  Paris,  p.  380.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this.  Probably  Matt.  Paris  had 
it  from  an  English  prelate  who  was  present. 

31  Hist.  Dipt.  v.  1108. 

■  The  former  xra&aPapia  super  ius  vicarius,  and  the  latter  vicarius  in  Luncgiana 
Pallavicini  had  made  an  attempt  upon  Genoese  territory  in  November  of  the  year 
before  (Bartol.  ann.  1240). 

36  See  the  full  account  of  these  events  in  Bartolomeo. 
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boasted  loudly  of  their  power  to  deal  with  any  naval  force  which 

the  emperor  might  send  to  intercept  them,  and  jested  at  the  fears 
of  the  prelates,37  who  embarked  at  length  with  some  justifiable 
apprehensions.  As  to  the  number  of  the  Genoese  ships,  the  stat.  - 
ments  are  conflicting,  but  there  were  probably  at  least  thirty-two 
armed  galleys  and  galeasses,  with  one  or  more  sent  by  the  count 
of  Provence,  and  a  certain  number,  perhaps  a  considerable  number 
of  other  ships  and  boats  for  transport.38  The  commander  of  them 
was  Giacobo  Malocello,39  of  a  family  which  was  just  rising  to  im- 
portance, a  member  of  which  fifty  years  later  gave  his  name  to  the 
island  of  Lancerotto  in  the  Canaries.  The  fleet  left  Genoa  on  St. 
Mark's  day,  25  April,  with  great  rejoicing  and  blowing  of  trumpets : 
but  at  first  they  went  only  as  far  as  Porto  Fino,  some  six  miles  off, 
where  they  waited  a  day  or  two  for  news  of  the  enemy  and  then 
proceeded  to  Levanto ;  here  they  heard  news  of  Pallavicini,  who 
was  attacking  Zolasco,  and  the  crews  of  the  galleys  desired  to  land 
and  oppose  him,  but  were  hindered  from  doing  so  by  the  cardinals:10 
Finally  having  reached  Porto  Venere,  they  heard  that  the  emperor 
had  sent  a  fleet  of  twenty- seven  galleys  to  join  the  Pisan  ships, 
which  amounted  to  forty  large  and  small,  and  that  the  combined 
fleets  were  preparing  to  intercept  their  passage.    Enzio  was  with 

37  Multiplicabant  loqui  sublimia,  assercntcs  vires  adversantium  nullatcnus  sibi 
formidabilcs ;  meticulosos  ct  pusillanimos  praclatos  ct  lilcratus  appcllantes.  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  380. 

38  The  Genoese  annalist  says  27  galleys,  whereas  the  fleet  sent  to  Nice  (which 
would  naturally  be  smaller)  is  set  down  as  30  galleys  and  galeasses  (i.e.  taridac. 
carrying  less  than  half  the  number  of  men  required  for  a  galley).  Other  authorities 
referred  to  by  Foglietta,  f.  70,  made  the  total  number  60,  including  vessels  of  trans- 
port :  bien  Ix.  vessiax  armes,  says  the  continuation  of  William  of  Tyre  (Martt-ne  et 
Durand,  Coll.  Ampliss.  v.  719).  The  friar  who  writes  to  the  bishop  of  Brescia  (Hist. 
Dipl.  v.  1146)  says  33  galleys.  By  the  contract  with  the  legate,  the  number  of  armed 
vessels  was  to  be  32,  half  galleys  and  the  rest  galeasses.  The  pope  writing  on 
16  March  (Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1106)  had  warned  the  legate  that  this  would  not  be  sufficient, 
but  he  afterwards  complains  that  his  warnings  have  not  been  heeded  (Baynald.  Ann. 
Eccl.  1211,  §  lxviii.).  Possibly  galleys  were  substituted  for  galeasses  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  lighter  vessels  and  of  a  galley  sent  by  the 
count  of  Provence  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  Genoese  to  the  pope  (Bayn.  12 II. 
§  Ix.).  If  the  statement  in  this  letter  is  correct,  that  seven  galleys  returned,  we  may 
reckon  up  the  galleys  (and  galeasses)  thus :  3  sunk,  22  captured,  7  escaped,  total  :;•-'. 

53  Singularly  enough  the  names  of  the  commanders  on  both  sides  have  been  very 
generally  mistaken.  Villani  says  that  the  Genoese  admiral  was  Guglielmo  Obriachi, 
and  plays  upon  his  name  thus :  Messcre  Guglielmo  Obriachi,  ch1  era  col  name 
il  fatto,  ct  huomo  cjrosso  cli  testa  e  cli  poco  senno,  non  voile  seguirc  il  cletto  consujlin. 
This  is  copied  by  most  of  the  modern  historians.  'The  Genoese  admiral,'  says 
Milman,  ■  who  had  the  ill-omened  name  Ubbriaco,  the  drunkard,  was  too  proud  or  too 
negligent  &c.'  (vi.  219).  And  yet  it  is  quite  certain  from  Genoese  sources  (e.g.  Bartol. 
ann.  1241)  that  the  admiral  was  Giacobo  Malocello  (or  Marocello),  though  Guglielmo 
Embriaco  (il  Negro),  who  is  evidently  referred  to  by  Villani,  was  present  with  the 
fleet.  This  travesty  of  the  name  Embriaco,  the  most  famous  name  in  the  early  history 
of  the  republic,  may  be  excusable  in  a  Florentine  annalist,  but  hardly  in  a  modern 
historian. 

40  Bartol.  ann.  1241. 
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the  imperial  ships,41  but  the  actual  commander  of  these  was 
Andreolo  son  of  Ansaldo  de'  Mari,42  while  the  Pisans  were  under  Ugo 
Buzzacherini.  The  alarmed  prelates  desired  their  admiral  to  hold 
his  course  outside  the  island  of  Corsica,  so  as  to  avoid  the  enemy, 
but  he  contemptuously  refused,  and  left  Porto  Venere  without 
waiting  for  the  reinforcement  of  eight  galleys  which  was  being  sent 
after  him  from  Genoa.43 

The  exact  course  which  he  took  is  uncertain ;  but  we  may  be 
tolerably  sure  that,  with  all  his  rashness,  he  would  not  choose  to 
sail  close  by  Porto  Pisano,  where  the  imperial  fleet  was  supposed  to 
be.  This  consideration  alone  would  suffice  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
statement,  repeated  by  all  modern  historians,  that  the  encounter  of 
the  fleets  took  place  near  the  island  of  Meloria  opposite  Porto 
Pisano,  where  the  Pisans  were  defeated  by  the  Genoese  in  1284. 
This  mistake,  like  that  already  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  name 
of  the  Genoese  admiral,  seems  to  be  originally  due  to  the  Florentine 
Giovanni  Villani,  who,  however,  does  not  say  that  the  fight  took 
place  near  Meloria,  but  *  between  Porto  Pisano  and  Corsica,'  a  suffi- 
ciently vague  expression,  and  adds  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  and  drowned  near  the  rock  or  islet  called 
Meloria  off  Porto  Pisano ;  he  further  remarks  that  the  place  where 
the  prisoners  were  drowned  was  afterwards  signalised  by  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Pisans.44  This  remark  is  improved  by  Fog- 
lietta  into  a  speech  delivered  by  Oberto  d'Oria,  commander  of 
the  Genoese  at  the  battle  of  Meloria  in  1284,  in  which  he 
reminds  his  men  of  the  defeat  suffered  in  that  place,  which  they 
had  to  avenge.  This  speech,  which  was  apparently  invented  by 
Foglietta,45  has  not  only  been  accepted  as  a  fact  by  historians,  but 

41  He  was  totius  Italiae  legatus,  that  is  from  the  Alps  to  the  northern  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

42  Niccolini  Spinola,  the  admiral  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  had  died  towards  the 
end  of  1240,  and  Frederick  had  appointed  Ansaldo  de'  Mari  to  his  place,  who  secretly 
left  Genoa  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  with  his  son.  On  this  occasion 
his  place  was  taken  by  his  son.  Matt.  Paris  says  that  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
fleet  was  Stollius,  a  famous  pirate,  Stollius  pyratarum  peritissimus,  and  for  some 
time  I  was  rmable  to  imagine  where  he  had  found  this  name.  It  occurs  to  me  now 
that  his  mistake  arose  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  Frederick's  letter  an- 
nouncing his  victory,  in  which,  according  to  the  version  given  by  Matt.  Paris,  he  says  : 
nostram  din  ante  praevisam  classem  convenire  fecimus  ad  Pisam,  victoriosum  galea- 
rum  stolium  praeponentes.  He  seems  to  have  misunderstood  praeponentes,  and  taken 
stolium,  '  fleet,'  as  a  proper  name :  '  setting  the  victorious  Stollius  to  command  our 
galleys.'  The  sentence  is  given  differently  by  Kymer  (Foedera,  i.  1.  138),  where  we 
read :  nostrarum  din  ante  praevisarum  convenire  fecimus  apud  Pisas  victoriosum 
galearum  stolium,  and  I  suspect  that  the  copy  used  by  Matt.  Paris  had  been  conjec- 
turally  emended.  First  perhaps  nostram  and  praevisam  were  written  by  mistake  for 
nostrarum  and.  praevisarum  (abbreviated),  and  then  classem  and  praeponentes  may 
have  been  inserted  to  improve  the  sense. 

"  Bartol.  ann.  1241.  «  Villani  in  Muratori,  xiii.  167. 

45  Neither  the  Genoese  annalist,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  d'  Oria  family, 
nor  any  other  contemporary  authority  says  anything  about  a  speech.     Foglietta  was 
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also  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  encounter  of  the 
Genoese  with  the  imperialists  in  1241  took  place  near  Meloria. 

%?  "  T  "  *"*  the  battle  «***  t00k  Place  near  the  island 
of  Giglio,*  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Porto  Pisano,  where  the 
imperialist  fleet,  which  had  been  coasting  along,  meaning  to  intercept 
them  when  they  should  attempt  to  enter  a  port,  was  sighted  on 
Friday,  May  3,  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  their 
attack.  The  unhappy  prelates,  who  had  been  at  sea  more  than  a 
week  and  were  hoping  for  a  speedy  arrival,  now  saw  their  worst 
fears  about  to  be  realised.  In  number  of  fighting  vessels  the 
Genoese  were  hopelessly  inferior  to  the  enemv,  and°the  load  of 
passengers  and  baggage  which  they  carried  was  "a  great  impediment 
in  fighting.  The  Genoese  in  their  official  letter  to  the  pope  boast 
of  having  captured  and  sunk  three  galleys  of  the  enemy  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  the  crews  of  which  they  beheaded  or  drowned.  This 
may  be  so,  but  no  such  incident  is  mentioned  in  any  other  account 
of  the  battle.  The  authorities  on  the  other  side  do  indeed  speak  of 
three  galleys  having  been  sunk,  but  they  are  Genoese,47  and  the 
Genoese  annalist  makes  no  mention  of  any  galleys  sunk  on  either 
side.  It  seems  probable  that  very  little  resistance  was  attempted, 
for  by  much  the  greater  number  of  the  Genoese  galleys  were 
captured  with  crews  and  passengers,  and  those  that  escaped,  either 
five  or  seven,  with  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  about  which  perhaps 
the  enemy  did  not  trouble  themselves,  brought  back  no  definite 
news  to  Genoa  of  the  fate  of  their  companions.  A  week  after  the 
battle  the  Genoese  were  still  under  the  delusion  that  four  only  of 
their  ships  had  been  captured,  and  that  the  rest  were  merely  dis- 
persed and  would  come  in  later.48  This  looks  like  a  rather  precipi- 
tate flight,  especially  as  the  admiral's  ship  was  among  those  that 
escaped.  In  any  case  twenty-two  Genoese  galleys  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  sixteen  taken  by  the  imperial  ships  and  six  by 
the  Pisans,49  with  contents  which  were  of  enormous  importance  to 

an  excellent  Latinist,  who,  after  the  example  of  Livy,  would  compose  speeches 
when  occasion  served.  As  a  trustworthy  historian,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Gius- 
tiniani. 

46  Bartol.  ann.  1241  says,  in  aquis  Pisanorum  supra  Zigium :  a  Dominican  friar 
on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  writing  to  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Brescia  (Hist.  DipL 
v.  1146),  says,  inter  insulam  Cylii  et  montem  Chrystoliensis  (i.e.  Giglio  and  Monte 
Cristo) :  Nicolaus  de  Curbio  (Muratori,  Scr.  Ber.  Ital.  iii.  592)  says,  juxta  insulas 
quae  vulgo  vocantur  Gilium  et  Planosa :  and  the  Sienese  chronicle,  cited  by  Muratori, 
xv.  26  (note),  has  inter  montem  Christi  et  Montem  Argentarium  in  mari  prope 
Grossetum  (the  island  of  Giglio  lies  exactly  between  Monte  Cristo  and  Monte  Argen- 
tario,  and  belongs  now  to  the  province  of  Grosseto,  which  was  then  under  the  dominion 
of  Siena).  Neither  Matt.  Paris  nor  Richard  of  San  Germano  mentions  any  definite 
place.  Ptolomaeus  of  Lucca  (Murat.  xi.  1281)  says,  apud  Meloram,  adding  an 
allusion  to  the  events  of  1284,  but  he  is  neither  contemporary  nor  aecurate  (for 
example,  he  supposes  Innocent  IV  to  have  been  pope  at  the  time  of  the  battle). 

47  Hist.  Dipt.  v.  1125,  1127,  1146.  4S  Eayn.  Ann.  Eccl.  1241.  g  be 
*9  Hist.  Dipt,  v.  1127. 
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the  emperor.  Among  the  prisoners  were  all  the  three  legates  (two 
of  them  being  cardinals),  the  archbishops  of  Kouen,  Bordeaux  and 
Audi,  the  bishops  of  Carcassonne,  Agde,  Nismes,  Tortona,  Asti 
and  Pavia,  the  abbots  of  Citeaux,  Clairvaux,  Clugny,  Fecamp 
and  others,  the  envoys  from  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  Genoa  and 
perhaps  Bologna,  the  proctors  who  represented  many  other  prelates 
who  had  stayed  at  home  or  turned  back,  and  a  number  of  attendant 
clergy  and  monks,  besides  fully  four  thousand  Genoese.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Besancon  was  drowned  either  by  accident  or  mistake. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Spanish  prelates  and  some  others  escaped, 
ncluding  the  archbishops  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  Braga,  Aries 
and  Tarragona,  and  the  bishops  of  Salamanca,  Astorga,  Oporto, 
Orense,  and  Plasencia,  also  the  abbot  of  Savigny,50  an  Englishman 
(with  difficulty  saved  by  the  good  knight  his  brother,  Sir  John  of 
Lexington,  who  was  envoy  from  the  king  of  England),  and  a  few 
of  the  proctors  and  attendants.51 

Many  of  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  been  put  to  death  during 
the  battle,  for  the  Genoese  in  their  letter  to  the  pope  complain 
bitterly  of  their  enemies'  barbarity  in  this  respect,52  having  boasted 
just  before  (perhaps  falsely)  of  precisely  similar  conduct.  But  this 
was  probably  not  all.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  the  time  that  prisoners  taken  in  battle  should  be  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  afterwards,  and  we  may  easily  believe  the  statement  of 
the  chronicler  53  that  many  of  the  Genoese  prisoners  were  drowned 
after  the  battle,  owing  to  the  fear  which  their  number  inspired. 
Possibly  the  tragedy  may  have  been  re-enacted  before  entering  port, 
for  the  idea  which  connected  Meloria  with  the  battle  appears  pri- 
marily to  be  bound  up  with  the  report  of  a  slaughter  of  this  kind 
there  perpetrated.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  prisoners 
may  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  ecclesiastics  of  consequence  lost  their  lives  in  this  way. 
However,  the  sufferings  of  the  clerical  prisoners  must  have  been 
very  considerable.     The  letter  from  three  of  the  French  abbots  to 

50  Abbas  Savianensis,  Matt.  Paris,  p.  380.  Perhaps  it  was  from  him  that  Matt. 
Paris  had  his  information. 

51  For  the  names  of  those  who  were  taken  or  escaped,  the  best  authorities  are 
the  letter  to  the  pope  from  the  archbishops  of  Aries  and  Tarragona  and  several 
others  who  escaped,  dated  Genoa,  10  May  1241  (Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1120);  the  letter 
of  some  of  the  captured  abbots  to  the  abbot  of  Savigny  {Hist.  Dipl.x.  1121);  and 
the  letters  of  the  pope  to  the  imprisoned  prelates  (Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1130,  and  Eayn.  1241, 
§  lxxi.).  The  cpiscopus  Placentinus  would  be  the  bishop  of  Plasencia  in  Spain,  not 
of  Piacenza  in  Italy,  of  whom  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  he  had  no  business  in  this 
galley. 

Dei  timorc,  ct  naturali  lege,  et  Jionorc  crucifixi  ct  sponsac  suae  piae  matris 
vilipensis  ,  .  .  tanqiiam  carnefices  ct  tyranni  sanctorum  pat  rum  innocentcm  et  aliorum 
conduccntium  cos  sanguincm  cffiulerunt,  corpora  ipsorum  tarn  in  Tnari  qxiam  in  lignis 
more  tyrannico  truciclantes. 

53  Rich,  of  S.  Gerraano,  p.  104G 
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their  brother  of  Savignac  54  sports  that  the  sailors  stripped  them 
of  everything  without  mercy,  and  brought  them  to  Pisa  ntuhi  el 
ducalceatos  after  a  week  of  suffering  on  board  the  ships.  ■  Th. 
(they  said)  all  the  chief  ecclesiastics,  except  the  legate  of  England 
and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  had  been  transferred  to  the  castle  of 
SanMiniato:  their  attendants,  priests,  monks,  and  lay  brethren, 
remaining  at  Pisa.  At  San  Miniato  the  two  legates,"  two  arch- 
bishops, six  bishops  and  two  abbots  were  kept  in  chains,  with  many 
priests  and  others.  They  themselves  (the  abbots  of  Citeaux, 
Clairvaux  and  Pietas  Dei)  were  still  unchained,  but  expected  soon 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  They  request  that  the  monks  and 
others  who  came  with  them  may  if  possible  be  recovered,  that  their 
monasteries  may  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  in  observance,  and 
that  special  prayers  may  be  offered  for  themselves.  A  postscript 
adds  that  the  legate  of  England  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  have 
now  been  brought  from  Pisa  to  San  Miniato. 

How  long  the  prisoners  were  kept  there  does  not  appear ;  but 
they  were  soon  transferred  by  sea  to  Naples 56  under  orders  from 
the  emperor,  to  whom  Enzio  had  sent  for  instructions.  Matthew 
Paris  gives  a  pitiable  account  of  their  sufferings  at  sea  and  hi 
prison : 57 

While  on  the  voyage  they  sat  crowded  together  in  oppression  and 
bonds,  and  there  came  upon  them  intolerable  heat  with  flies  swarming 
round  them  and  stinging  them  like  scorpions;  and' so,  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  subject  to  the  violence  of  the  ruffianly  and 
piratical  sailors,  they  endured  a  protracted  martyrdom  for  their  obedience. 
The  prison,  therefore,  when  they  arrived  seemed  to  them  a  welcome  place 
of  rest,  and  the  more  delicate  of  them  suffered  great  exhaustion  and  ill- 
ness, of  which  several  died,  leaving  the  misery  of  this  world  and  winning 
the  palm  of  martyrdom. 

At  Naples  they  were  imprisoned  for  a  time  all  together  in  a 
castle  near  the  city,  where  they  4  iay  heaped  together  like  pigs,' r" 
until  they  were  distributed  in  various  prisons  throughout  the  king- 
dom. All  suffered  much,  but  the  bishop  of  Praeneste,  who  had  been 
legate  in  France,  was  dealt  with  more  severely  than  the  rest,''0 
doubtless  because  of  the  emperor's  strong  personal  feeling  against 
him.  Frederick  cannot  be  acquitted  of  ungenerous  harshness  to 
his  illustrious  prisoners.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  exaspera- 
tion against  his  ecclesiastical  enemies  was  extreme.  The  letters  in 
which  he  announces  his  success  to  the  king  of  England  and  toother 

51  Hist,  Dipl.  v.  1121.  ' 

55  Post  multas  tribulationes  marinas  quas  per  septimanac  circuhtm  sustuimmus. 
This  of  itself  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  battle  was  not  fought  at  Meloria. 

56  Rich,  of  San  Germ.  p.  104G.  57  P-  381. 

58  Description  by  Thomas,  chaplain  of  Cardinal  Rainier,  quoted  in  a  manuscript  of 
Matt.  Paris. 

*n  Matt.  Paris,  p.  381. 
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princes60  represent  the  capture  of  the  prelates,  and  especially  of  the 
bishop  of  Praeneste,61  as  a  solemn  judgment  of  God. 

The  pope  meanwhile  had  received  letters  both  from  the  republic 
of  Genoa 62  and  from  some  of  the  prelates  who  had  escaped,63  written 
from  Genoa  a  week  after  the  catastrophe.  The  Genoese  authorities 
display  considerable  apprehension  of  the  pope's  anger,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  the  disaster.  Their  fleet  was  peacefully  voyag- 
ing along,  they  say,  when  a  body  of  Pisans  and  Sicilians,  enemies 
of  God  and  of  men,  set  upon  them  (one  would  think  from  this  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  fleet  collected  to  stop  them),  and  though 
the  Genoese  fought  valiantly  (sinking  three  galleys),  yet  the  enemy 
by  the  permission  of  heaven  prevailed.  By  the  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  small  vessels  escaped,  and  also  seven  galleys  with  many 
of  the  prelates  have  returned  safely.  They  hear  that  the  bishop  of 
Praeneste  has  also  escaped,  and  hope  it  may  be  true ;  also  they  think 
that  other  galleys  will  come  in  ;  four,  however,  they  know  have  been 
captured.  They  express  great  sorrow  and  much  devotion  to  the  Holy 
See,  inviting  the  pope  to  come  to  Genoa,  and  promising  to  exert  all 
their  strength  to  avenge  the  defeat.  In  the  letter  which  presumably 
accompanied  theirs,  from  the  bishops,  a  postscript  is  added,  by  the 
suggestion  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  authorities,  testifying  to  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Genoese — for  the  future.  The  vexation  of 
the  pope  at  the  frustration  of  his  plans  (for  after  this  the  council 
was  no  more  thought  of)  must  have  been  very  great,  and  all  the 
more  because  he  had  written  strongly  to  the  legate  at  Genoa  in 
March C4  to  warn  him  that  the  fleet  prepared  wTas  insufficient,  and 
to  bid  him  take  every  precaution  and  provide  too  many  ships  rather 
than  too  few.  In  the  first  letter  which  he  writes  to  the  prelates  in 
prison,65  dated  June  14,  he  displays  some  natural  irritation  against 
Gregory  for  not  having  paid  attention  to  his  warnings.66  He  praises 
the  prelates  for  their  obedience  to  his  summons,  and  consoles  them 
in  their  sufferings  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  letter67  which 
he  wrote  to  them  contained  much  solid  comfort ;  for  while  praising 
their  devotion  and  encouraging  them  to  constancy,  he  says  no  word 
about  peace  with  the  victor. 

60  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1125. 

61  Prcnestinus  episcopus,  nostri  honoris  ct  nominis  obtrectator,  qui  rapacem  lupum 
S7ib  ovina  pelle  tegens,  &c. 

62  Rayn.  aim.  1241,  §§  lx.-lxiii.  63  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1120  (from  Raynald.  §  lviii.). 
61  lb.  v.  HOG.                                         65  lb.  v.  1136  (from  Raynald.  §  lxviii.). 

68  Debet  deplorari  quod  G.  de  Romania,  informatics  per  litcras  nostras  de  partis 
adversae  potentia,  tot  cum  potuerit  juxta  mandatnm  nostrum  galeas  nan  habuit 
quod  hostium  elisis  insultibus  transitus  vester  Christo  praevio  ab  omni  disci'imine 
fieret  expeditus.  Milman's  reference  to  this,  '  The  pope  expressed  great  anger  against 
the  Cardinal  Gregory  of  Montelongo  for  not  having  '  &c.  is  almost  as  inaccurate  as  it 
c;m  be.  The  anger  expressed  is  not  great ;  the  person  referred  to  is  not  Gregory  of 
Montelongo,  but  Gregory  of  Romagna,  and  neither  of  the  two  was  a  cardinal. 

67  Eayn.  §  lxxi. 
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Frederick  had  turned  aside  from  Bologna68  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  capture,  and  directed  his  march  at  once  towards  liome.  On 
June  20  he  wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome09  expressing  a  desire  to 
settle  his  quarrel  with  the  pope  without  delay,  in  order  that  he 
might  turn  his  attention  to  the  Tartars,  who  were  now  threatening 
western  Europe,70  and  on  July  3  he  sent  his  well-known  and  Inte- 
resting circular  to  the  princes  of  Christendom  on  the  subject  of  tin- 
Tartars  and  'their  invasion.71  Some  negotiations  for  peace  v, 
carried  on  with  the  pope,  who  now  perhaps  showed  signs  of  yielding. 
To  hasten  the  progress  of  these,  Frederick  came  round  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  and  in  August,  after  capturing  Tivoli,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Grotta  Ferrata.  The  aged  pope,72  shut  up  within  the 
city  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  heat,  fell  ill,  and  on  Aug.  21  died, 
leaving  the  temporal  power  practically  destroyed  by  the  policy  1 1 1 
which  he  had  so  obstinately  clung,  but  to  the  end  unshaken  in  his 
determination,  and  convinced  that  the  storm-tossed  bark  of  St. 
Peter  wTould  ultimately  emerge  from  the  danger.  The  letters  which 
summoned  the  council  had  been  dated  from  Grotta  Ferrata  in 
August  1240,  and  now  in  August  1241  the  emperor  was  writing 
from  the  very  same  place  7i  announcing  to  Christendom  that  the 
divine  judgment  had  struck  down  his  enemy  within  the  limits  of  the 
imperial  month.  Notwithstanding  the  many  injuries  which  he  had 
received,  he  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  Gregory  had  died  before  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  church  his 
mother.  He  trusted,  however,  that  a  pope  might  now  be  raised  up 
who  would  be  disposed  to  give  to  the  world  the  blessing  of  peace ; 
and  if  the  successor  of  Gregory  IX  should  be  such  a  one  as  this,  he 
would  desire  above  all  things  to  defend  and  support  him. 

G.  C.  Macaulay. 

68  Faenza  had  capitulated  on  April  13.  "  Hist  DipL  v.  1139. 

70  As  soon  as  the  quarrel  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Gregory,  he  sent  Enzio  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  army  to  assist  Conrad  in  Germany. 

71  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1148. 

7i  The  pope  was  old,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  so  old  as  is  commonly  thought.  He  was 
nephew  of  Innocent  III,  who  was  born  in  1161.  If  Gregory  at  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  papacy  in  1227  was  eighty  years  old  (as  is  commonly  said),  he  was  born 
in  1147,  and  was  fourteen  years  older  than  his  uncle,  which  is  extremely  unlikely,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

7J  Hist.  Dipl.  v.  1165. 
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Archbishop  Warhanis   Visitation  of 
Monasteries,  151 1 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jessopp's  volume  of  *  Visitations  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  1492-1532,' l  the  general  nature  of  the 
results  that  may  be  expected  from  a  further  study  of  these  documents 
is  now  well  known  as  far  as  that  period  of  monastic  history  is  con- 
cerned. But  although  the  complaints  brought  to  light  in  Warham's 
visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  are  remarkably  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  Norwich  visitation,  fresh  evidence  for 
different  districts  is  still  desirable,  and  even  if  the  publication  of 
these  documents  be  not  otherwise  useful,  they  at  least  give  precise 
details  on  the  number  and  names  of  the  inmates  of  many  houses 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Some  account  of  Warham's 
visitation,  is,  however,  specially  desirable  since  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Froude2  are  misleading  and  have  been  copied  by 
others.  Speaking  of  Morton's  visitation,  1499,  he  says,  '  Evils  so 
deep  and  abominable  would  not  yield  to  languid  treatment ;  the 
visitation  had  been  feeble  in  its  execution  and  limited  in  extent. 
In  1511  a  second  was  attempted  by  Archbishop  Warham.3  This 
inquiry  was  more  partial  than  the  first,  yet  similar  practices  were 
brought  to  light :  women  introduced  to  religious  houses  ;  nuns  and 
abbesses  accusing  one  another  of  incontinency ;  the  alms  collected 
in  the  chapels  squandered  by  the  monks  in  licentiousness.  Once 
more,  no  cure  was  attempted  beyond  a  paternal  admonition.' 

These  statements  are  not  warranted  by  the  manuscript  evidence 
of  *  Warham's  Eegister'4  to  which  Mr.  Froude  refers.  In  one 
monastery  only,  Faversham,  is  there  the  complaint  made  that 
women  have  access  to  the  cloister  and  refectory,  '  and  are  not  shut 
out  as  in  other  monasteries  ; '  and  an  injunction  is  issued  that  they 
are  not  to  be  admitted,  and  that  no  monk  is  to  speak  to  any  woman 
in  the  nave  of  the  church.  There  is  not  a  single  charge  of  any  kind 
of  immorality  brought  by  one  monk  against  another.  One  such 
charge  is  brought  by  a  prioress  against  her  nuns  (St.  James',  Canter- 

1  Camden  Society,  1888.  2  History  of  England,  ii.  309. 

"  He  refers  to  Warham's  Eegister,  manuscript,  Lambeth. 
3  Lambeth  Library,  in  the  volume  marked  1503,  f.  35  a. 
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bury  q  but  as  will  be  seen  below  it  is  of  a  perfectly  frivolous  character  i 
Of  money  of  any  kind  <  squandered  in  licentiousness,'  there  is  no  hint 
The   seventeen   establishments   visited   contained    alto-ether   one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  monks,  ten  novices,  and  twenty-six  nuns  in 
lour  houses.     The  numbers  are  certainly  small,  eighty  of  the  n„, 
hundred  and  forty-seven  being  monks  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury  • 
but  as  the  small  houses  were  believed  to  be  the  worst  managed' 
the  absence  in  this  district  of  any  charges  of  a  gross  character  is  of 
importance.    The  complaints  made  by  inmates  of  the  Norfolk  houses 
(of  which,  however,  a  larger  number  were  visited)  are  of  a  much 
worse  kind.    It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  visitations  do  not 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  life  even  of  the  monasteries  visited  ;  yet  the 
rambling  and  gossiping  answers  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  taken 
secretly  and  separately,  bear  obvious  traces  of  human  nature.     Still 
though  the  brethren  and  sisters  are  very  human  in  their  com- 
plaints, and  were  there  to  complain,  backbiting  and  slander  do  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  very  serious  charges  in  the  monasteries 
of  Kent.     Setting  aside,  however,  the  broad  issue  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  religious  houses  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
much  information  is  afforded  about  other  aspects  of  the  religious 
life  at  this  date.     It  becomes  fairly  obvious  from  such  answers  as 
are  given  here,  that  what  the  inmates  chiefly  cared  about  was  the 
amount  of  their  pocket-money  or  'stipend.'      One  answer  gives 
it  as  a  plain  fact  that  the  examinee  knows  no  one  will  enter  that 
house  for  choice,  because  the  pension  is  paid  to  each  monk  in  kind, 
not  in  money.     The  conception  of  community  of  property  as  an 
element  of  the  monastic  life  had  been  entirely  dismissed,  and  the 
amount  of  the  monastic  endowment  became  an  important  considera- 
tion in  choosing  a  house  as  an  abode.     Though  there  is  nothing  in 
these  complaints  that  points  to  luxurious  living,  grumbling  at  the 
food  and  drink  is  usual.     Meat  is  no  longer  prohibited,  and  the 
monks  direct  their  attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  boiled  and 
roasted.     The  services  of  the  house  are  no  longer  undertaken  by  its 
inmates,  the  butler   is  in  two  cases  not  a  monk,  and  the  nuns 
in  one  house  complain  that  not  one  of  their  body  will  undertake 
the  office  of  '  Convent  Servant,'  and  all  their  weekly  '  stipends '  are 
reduced  because  they  have  to  get  a  woman  in  from  the  town. 

I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  an  abstract  of  the  testimony 
which  was  brought  forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of 
monastic  life. 

The  formal  matter  of  the  visitation  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury, 
consists  of,  first,  the  mandate  directed  to  the  prior  and  chapter,  in 
which  the  archbishop  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  visit  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Christ,  the  prior  and  monks  and  others 
* 5  This  nunnery  is  not  named  in  Dugdale.  It  was  founded  for  leprous  sisters  :  see 
below. 
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leading  the  religious  life  there,  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury,  both  in  head  and  in  members,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  proposes  to  correct  those  defects 
which  shall  be  discovered  to  require  reformation.  He  therefore 
cites  the  prior  and  all  the  monks  of  the  church  with  those  leading 
the  religious  life  there  to  appear  before  him  in  the  chapterhouse  of 
Christchurch  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  namely,  9  Sept.,  and  on  as  many  days  fol- 
lowing as  may  be  necessary.  The  archbishop  defends  his  right  of 
visitation  by  inhibitions.  The  prior  and  chapter  are  to  give  in  the 
names  of  those  cited,  distinctly  and  fully,  in  a  schedule  attached  to 
the  citation.  The  mandate  is  issued  at  the  manor  of  Knole,  17  Aug. 
1511.  Secondly,  the  prior  and  chapter  certify  the  names  and  sur- 
names of  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  church  under  the  common 
seal  of  the  prior  and  convent.  They  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  mandate  and  quote  it  in  full.  Then  follows  the  schedule  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  monks  and  no  vices. ,;  On  9  Sept.  the 
archbishop  began  his  visitation  in  person  in  the  chapterhouse  after 
the  prior  had  solemnly  celebrated  mass. 

A  sermon  followed,  the  preacher  is  named  and  his  text  quoted. 
The  sermon  over,  the  prior  showed  the  schedule  of  names  which 
was  publicly  read  aloud  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  doctor  of  laws  and 
chancellor  of  the  archbishop.  The  archbishop  then  proceeded  to 
examine  singly  and  secretly  the  prior  and  monks.      Their  com- 

6  They  are :— John  Broke,1  James  Burton,  John  Lee,  Eichard  Marchall,2  Henry 
Northgate,  Eichard  Copton,  Eichard  Deryng,  William  Chichele,  John  Salisbury,  Henry 
Addisham,  William  Ingram,  John  Goklynstone,  William  Molasch,  John  Waltham, 
John  Menys,2  Thomas  Ykham,3  John  Antony,  Eoger  Benett,  John  Sudbury,  William 
Chartham,  Thomas  Asche,  John  Dunston,  John  Hensfeld,  Nicholas  Clement,  Alexander 
Stapull,  Thomas  Anselme,2  John  Apuldore,  Thomas  Goldwell,4  in  studio  Parisiensi, 
John  Burne,  John  Dover,  John  Garrard,-  Eichard  Feversham,  William  Wynecheppe,2 
William  Gyllyngham2  in  studio  Parisiensi,  Eichard  Bokyngham,  John  Wykham,  John 
Langdon,2  William  Taylor,  Nicholas  Hulle,  Thomas  Lee,  John  Crosse,2  Thomas 
Hawkerst,  John  Wednysborowe,  Edward  Bokyng  Oxonie,  John  Schepey,  John 
Newbery,  Walter  Hartford,  James  Hartey  Oxonie,  Eichard  Tonge,  William  Croston, 
William  Sellyng  Oxonie,  William  Hadley 5  Oxonie,  William  Farley,  William 
Bredgar,  John  Morton,  Thomas  Goldstone,2  Thomas  Bekett,2  John  Oxney,4  William 
Wyngham,  John  Wynchilse,  Anthony  Horden  Oxonie,  Jasper  Copton  Oxonie, 
John  Elphe,4  Eobert  Boxle,5  Eobert  Fonteyne,  Gervase  Crambroke,  Eoger  Estry,  John 
Elham,  William  Pelham,  Thomas  Wylfryd,4  Guy  Chillynden,  WTilliam  Lichfeld,* 
Eichard  Godmersham,4  Eichard  Bonyngton,4  Nicholas  Harste,4  John  Holyngborn, 
Edmund  Marchall,  John  Lamberherste,4  John  Aschford  [in  all  seventy-nine  names. 
Of  these  probably  not  all  were  resident,  six  were  at  Oxford,  two  pursuing  their  studies 
in  Paris.]  There  were  also  eight  novices,  not  professed,  Eichard  Thornden,4  Laurence 
Nunam,  William  Petham,  Eobert  Otford,  John  Sarisbury,  Eobert  Holden,  John 
Charte,4  and  William  Sandwich.4 


1  The  spelling  of  the  surnames  is  that  of  the  manuscript.    Where  two  versions  are  given,  and  one 
agrees  with  the  modern  form,  the  modern  is  accepted. 

*  A  monk  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution. 

*  Third  prior  at  the  dissolution. 

*  Monk*,  at  the  dissolution. 

■  Boxley.    Dug. bio.  i.  1 1 2.    Master  of  the  table  at  the  dissolution. 
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plaints  are  not  given.  On  the  following  day,  the  archbishop,  sitting 
in  the  chapter-house,  ordered  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  church 
holding  offices  to  give  in  their  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  house 
by  1  April.  There  were  present,  besides  the  prior  and  chapter 
Cuthbert  Tunstall,  the  archbishop's  chancellor,  Thomas  Baschurche 
clerk,  and  William  Potkyn,  public  notary.  The  archbishop  then 
gave  power  to  Thomas  Goldstone,  prior  of  the  monastery,  Thomas 
Yckham,  preceptor,  John  Waltham,  granger,  John  Salisbury,  master 
of  the  table,  William  Ingram,  penitentiary,  John  Dunston,  granger, 
and  John  Bukyngham,  fourth  prior,  to  reform  those  general  defects 
discovered  in  the  said  visitation. 

Then  follows  an  inquiry  into  the  chaplaincies  of  the  diocese 
which  does  not  belong  here.  The  remaining  visitations  are  all 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  Christchurch  with  the  addition  of  the 
injunctions.  They  begin  with  the  mandate,  which  is  followed  by 
the  citation,  the  reply  to  the  mandate,  the  schedule  of  names  of 
members  of  the  house,  the  date  of  the  visit,  in  what  part  of  the 
house  the  meeting  was  held,  the  name  of  the  preacher  and  his  text. 
After  the  citation,  sealed  by  the  common  seal,  has  been  read  aloud, 
the  visitation  proper  begins,  the  complaints  of  each  inmate  are 
heard,  and  injunctions  issued  for  the  correction  of  abuses.  The 
proceedings  end  with  a  notice  from  the  archbishop  that  the 
visitation  will  be  renewed  on  a  certain  day  or  any  day  sooner  or 
later  that  it  may  please  him  to  appoint. 

Canterbury.     St.  Gregory.1 

Thomas  Well  or  Welles,  for  six  years  prior,  was  examined  on  the 
condition  of  divine  service,  on  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  on  the  number  of  the  brethren.8  Walter  Canterbury, 
subprior,  says  that.  William  Tailor  is  fond  of  squabbling  with  the 
brethren,  in  his  office  as. precentor.  He  fears  that  if  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  office  there  will  arise  much  contention  among  the 
brethren.  In  the  absence  of  the  prior  and  subprior,  he  acts  as 
president  of  the  chapter ;  there  are  others  better  fitted  for  this 
office.  The  subprior  says  further  that  the  prior  does  not  give  the 
items  of  his  account  to  the  brethren,  it  is  a  general  and  not  a  special 
account.  If  the  brethren  may  not  inspect  the  account  they  do  not 
know  the  state  of  the  priory.     William  Dover,  Edmund  Faversham, 

7  Thomas  Welles  (Eiuscoj).  Sidon ;  Dugdale,  vi.  014)  is  the  prior,  Walter  Canter- 
bury, subprior ;  the  monks  are  William  Dover,  Edmund  Faversham,  sacrist,  William 
Tailor,  precentor,  John  Cambridge,  Stephen  Cobham,  Dunstan  Northgate,  William 
Braborne,  William  Hadely  est  studens  Cantabriggie,  ten  in  all.  The  sermon  at  the 
visitation  was  preached  by  John,  bishop  of  Cyrene. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  founded  the  house.  Lanfranc  had  ordered  it  to 
maintain  sis  secular  priests  and  twelve  clerks.  Archbishop  William  in  the  time  of 
Hom-y  I  made  it  a  House  of  Caucus  Regular. 
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sacrist,  and  William  Tailor,  precentor,  agree  with  the  subprior 
about  the  accounts.  John  Cambridge  says  the  prior  will  not  give 
the  account  in  writing,  but  only  verbally.  He  says  also  that  one 
John  Humfrey,  butler,9  gives  the  brethren  very  poor  beer  (servisiam 
nimis  tcnuam  [sicr]),  contrary  to  the  prior's  wish.  He  agrees  with  the 
subprior  about  the  preceptor.  Stephen  Cobham  says  the  precentor 
is  a  great  sower  of  discord  amongst  the  brethren,  and  is  unfit  for 
his  office  as  he  does  not  know  how  to  sing.  Dunstan  Norgate  or 
Xorthgate  says  the  same.  They  have  also  no  bell-ringer,  so  that 
the  brethren  are  absent  from  divine  service  not  knowing  the  time. 
The  injunctions  order  the  prior  to  observe  his  rule  and  to  show  his 
accounts  annually  in  writing  to  the  brethren,  and  all  other  officers 
are  to  do  the  same.  The  accounts  must  also  be  shown  to  the 
archbishop  on  1  April,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  goods 
and  the  jewels  of  the  priory  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  office. 
The  prior  is  to  tell  Tailor  not  to  squabble,  on  pain  of  removal 
from  his  office. 

St,  Sepulchre. 

The  third  mandate  is  addressed  to  the  prioress  and  convent 
of  nuns  of  St.  Sepulchre,  Canterbury.  Mildred  Hale  is  its  prioress. 
The  rule  followed  is  that  of  St.  Benedict.  The  prioress  says  they 
do  not  rise  for  matins  in  the  middle  of  the  night  but  at  dawn,  be- 
cause the  doors  of  the  cloister  are  being -mended,  and  the  roof  is 
being  covered,  and  there  is  so  much  noise  outside  the  church. 
Johanna  Hamstede  agrees  with  the  prioress.  The  other  four  nuns 
are  Agnes  Stabilgate,  Margaret  Isacke,  Katherine  Preston  and 
Philippa  Jane.10     The  injunction  orders  proper  accounts  to  be  given. 

St.  James. 

The  house  of  Sisters  of  St.  James  or  St..  Jacob11  outside  the 
walls  of  Canterbury  is  visited  by  Tunstall.  Dame  Agnes  Yuys,  the 
prioress,  is  seventy-four  years  old.  They  do  not  have  bread  and 
wood  as  they  ought  to  have,  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  subprior  of 
Christchurch,  Canterbury.  They  said  this  before  in  the  last  visita- 
tion of  the  house  in  the  presence  of  the  said  commissioner.  The 
prioress  complains  that  Eichard  Welles  stays  to  talk  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  house,  and  his  wife  sells  beer  in  the  precincts.  They 
are  very  quarrelsome  people,  brawlers,  and  sowers  of  discord. 
There  is  always  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  house  of  Eichard. 
Joanna  Chambers  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  has  been  forty 
years    and  more    a   sister   of   the   house.      Alicia    Bromfield    is 

9  Not  in  the  list  of  monks. 

10  The  last  prioress.    Dugdale,  iv.  414. 

11  This  house  is  not  named  in  Dugdale.  It  is  given  in  the  Bib.  Tcpog.  Brit.,  in 
Duncombe  and  Batteley's  Antiquities  in  Kent,  p.  428,  as  a  hospital  for  twenty-five 
leprous  sisters,  a  prioress,  three  priests,  and  a  clerk. 
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eighty,  a  sister  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  Editha  Kerne  is  thirty- 
six,  Joanna  Croche  fifty,  of  fourteen  and  three  years'  standing  re- 
spectively,  all  examined  singly,  say  the  prioress  is  a  <  diffamatrix '  of 
the  sisters.  She  says  publicly  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  are 
incontinent  '  et  publice  meretrices;  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
house.  The  injunctions  order  the  prioress  in  future  not  to  use  con- 
tumelious words  to  the  sisters,  neither  publicly  nor  privately.  To 
all  the  sisters  it  is  enjoined  to  be  obedient  and  attentive  to  the 
prioress  as  their  statutes  and  profession  require. 

Went j ham  College. 
The  next  visitation  is  that  of  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Weng- 
ham12  College,  16  Sept.  Henry  Ediall,  prior,  examined,  says 
the  foundation  is  for  eight  vicars  choral,  and  now  there  are  four.13 
Next  that  each  canon  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  residence  is 
bound  to  give  to  the  college  an  '  ornament.'  Also  each  canon 
ought  to  serve  his  term  of  residence  in  his  own  house  and  at  his 
own  table,  which  none  observe.  The  house  of  Ambrose  Payne, 
a  canon,  is  in  need  of  repair  and  in  fact  very  ruinous.  The  prior 
has  two  incompatible  benefices,  and  has  to  show  a  licence  to  hold 
in  plurality  at  Lambeth  at  his  next  coming.  William  Eoger,  chap- 
lain of  Asshe,  is  found  to  be  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Boxley,  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  Though  he  showed  his  abbot's  licence,  he 
may  not  dispense  with  the  monastic  habit.  John  Joliff,  professed 
of  the  monastery  of  Evesham  for  fourteen  years,  showed  a  papal 
dispensation  to  drop  the  monastic  habit,  but  the  archbishop  did  not 
admit  him  to  do  so.  One  Brother  Christopher  is  warned  in  future 
not  to  celebrate  in  the  chantry  of  Asshe  but  to  return  to  his  cloister. 
The  rest  of  the  visitation  of  this  collegiate  church  has  no  con- 
nexion with  monastic  history. 

St.  Martin's,  The  New  Work,  Dover. 
The  next  mandate  is  directed  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St. 
Martin's,  The  New  Work,  Dover.1  *     Thomas  Shrewsbury,15  professed 

12  MS.  Wyngham.  Dugdale,  vi.  1341,  says  it  was  originally  founded  for  ten 
canons  or  prebendaries,  afterwards  reduced  to  six. 

13  The  canons  are  Ambrose  Payne,  Thomas  Kery,  John  Williams,  Eobert  Wod- 
ward,  Thomas  Diyfeld,  and  Eobert  Cowpar.  The  vicars  choral  are  Thomas  Bartelott, 
John  Millett,  John  GellyrT,  and  Eobert  Dobbys.  The  pensioner  is  Thomas  Pennorke, 
alias  Glover.  The  choral  clerks,  John  Beche,  Eichard  Banes,  John  Morys,  William 
de^  Latours.  The  wardens,  Edward  Oxenden,  Thomas  Pynder.  The  parishioners, 
John  Berys,  John  Pens,  Thomas  Morres,  and  Eichard  Skelton. 

11  Founded  1139.     A  cell  to  the  Priory  of  Christchurch. 

13  The  prior  is  John,1  Bishop  of  Cyrene.  Thomas  Shrewsbury  is  subprior,  and  the 
monks  are  John  Goodwyn,  John  Cornwell,  chaplain,  Eichard  Dover,  cellarer,  John 

1  Thornton  or  Thorden,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  B*04ttU  iv.  530,  note  1.  The 
manuscript  calls  him  Epucopus  Hironensu.  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.  Aug.  p.  146,  gives  him  as  bishop  of  Sirmmm 
or  Cyrene.    He  succeeded  to  Folkestone  Priory  4  March,  1514,  and  died  1516, 
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for  eleven  years,  says  the  monastery  is  in  many  places  in  ruins  for 
lack  of  repairs.  The  officers  of  the  town  of  Dover  deprive  the  house 
of  its  mortuary  fees.  The  brethren  who  hold  office  are  allowed  con- 
tinuous access  to  the  town.  If  they  go,  the  prior  warns  them  against 
eating  or  drinking  there.  John  Goodwyn  says  the  officers  of  the 
town  do  injury  to  the  monastery.  The  cellarer  and  other  officers 
have  access  to  the  town,  so  the  monastery  is  defamed  among  the 
seculars,  and  they  are  enjoined  not  to  go  there.  John  Copledyke 
deprives  the  monastery  of  certain  lands  near  Dover  castle.  Nicholas 
Templeman,  mayor  of  the  town,  and  its  citizens  last  year  damaged 
a  mill  and  diverted  the  course  of  water  belonging  to  the  monks. 
This  mill  and  water  belonged  to  the  monastery  from  its  first  founda- 
tion. The  last  prior  laid  the  monastery  under  a  debt  of  ten  pounds 
to  William  Marchall  for  an  annual  pension  to  last  during  Marchall's 
life. 

The  result  of  the  visitation  was  that  a  memorandum  was  made 
that  William  Marchall,  vicar  of  Apledore,  be  asked  to  show 
the  assignation  of  his  pension  at  Aldington.  All  those  with  offices 
which  are  held  ad  compotum  are  to  give  an  oath  to  render  accounts 
faithfully,  both  those  now  elected  and  those  elected  in  future.  The 
mayor  and  citizens  of  the  town  do  injury  to  the  monastery  by  de- 
priving it  of  the  mortuaries  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  town. 
John  Cornwell  says  the  same  about  the  mortuaries.  They 
belong  to  the  monastery  from  its  first  foundation  for  the  repair 
of  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  the  prior  and 
convent  are  still  compelled  to  repair.  One  Thomas,  rector 
of  Charleton,  deprived  the  house  of  its  tithes  due  from  the  parish 
of  Buckland.  Eichard  Dover,  cellarer,  John  Canterbury  and 
John  Elham,  third  prior,  say  the  same  about  the  mortuary  fees. 
William  Hethe  says  there  are  three  novices  who  are  not  taught 
grammar,  and  that  there  is  no  teacher  but  the  subprior  ;  he  reads 
the  Gospel  twice  a  week  to  them,  and  nothing  else.  He  makes  the 
same  charge  against  John  Copledyke  as  does  Thomas  Shrewsbury. 
Eichard  Bourn,  precentor,  says  the  lands  and  tenements  of  the  house 
are  in  ruins  and  its  emoluments  diminished  on  account  of  the 
negligence  of  the  present  prior's  predecessor.  Alexander  Dover, 
novice,  says  that  the  third  prior  punishes  for  very  slight  offences, 
and  charges  them  with  groundless  offences  (et  finxit  contra  cos  non- 
nullas  offensas  indebite).  Another  complaint  is  that  they  have  linen 
sheets  (lintheamina  linea)  and  not  of  wool  {et  non  de  stamyn)  accord- 
ing to  St.  Benedict's  rule.  They  have  no  preceptor  to  teach  them 
grammar.     Thomas   Colman  and  Thomas  West,  Wescot  or  West- 


Canterbury,  John  Elham,  third  prior,  William  Hethe,  sacrist,  Richard  Bourn,  pre- 
centor, Alexander  Dover,  Thomas  Colman,  Thomas  Wescot.  Thomas  Elham  and 
William  Saltwood,  '  agrantes  in  aposteria.'  The  house  belongs  to  the  Benedictine 
order.    It  was  rea      d  18  Sept.  and  the  prior  bishop  was  examined. 
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court,  both  novices,  make  the  same  complaint  that   there  is  no 
teacher.     Westcourt  complains  that  they  sleep  in  linen  sheets. 

The  injunctions  order  the  prior  not  to  let  his  brethren  go  into 
the  town  or  city  of  Dover  without  his  special  licence,  or,  in  his 
absence,  that  of  the  subprior,  and  if  any  of  the  officers  go  out,  for 
instance,  the  cellarer  or  other  officers  for  the  convenience  of'  the 
monastery,  they  are  not  to  eat  nor  drink  in  any  house  lest  there 
arise  any  dissension  between  them  and  the  officers  of  the  town.  All 
the  canons  after  they  have  retired  from  the  refectory  are  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  dormitory  according  to  the  rules  of  their  order,  and 
if  any  officer  be  absent  for  a  legitimate  reason,  he  must  not  be  out- 
side the  dormitory  after  the  eighth  hour  of  the  night  without  the 
prior's  leave.  The  reverend  father  enjoins  on  the  monks  singly  that 
they  do  not  go  to  the  town  except  as  above  directed,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.  The  prior  must  not  give  leave  for  this  purpose 
to  any  monk,  except  for  urgent  and  legitimate  cause.  To  the  monks 
the  order  is  given  to  go  to  the  dormitory  before  the  eighth  hour, 
i.e.  immediately  after  they  leave  the  refectory.  The  officers  who 
ought  to  render  accounts  are  enjoined  to  do  so  faithfully  and 
annually  under  oath  taken  on  the  Holy  Gospel  in  person  at  the 
time  of  their  first  admission  to  any  office.16  The  prior  is  to  provide 
an  instructor  to  teach  the  novices  and  monks  grammar  immediately, 
if  he  can  do  so  conveniently.  The  novices  are  to  do  work  in  the 
grammar  school  three  days  in  the  week.  The  monks  are  on  no 
account  to  use  linen,  but  woollen  both  for  sheets  and  for  shirts 
(nullo  modo  utantur  lineis  sed  stamyniis,  tarn  in  linthiaminibiis  qnam 
camisiis.)  The  prior  and  officers  are  again  enjoined  to  make  a  full 
and  true  account  of  the  state  of  the  whole  monastery,  and  an 
inventory  of  all  the  goods,  jewels,  and  ornaments,  which  inventory 
is  to  be  shown  before  the  octave  of  Easter. 

God's  House,  Dover. 

The  next  mandate  is  directed  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  God's 
House,  Dover,17  which  was  visited  Sept.  20.18  The  archbishop 
warned  Simon  Tempilman  that  he  was  not  to  celebrate  mass  or  fulfil 

16  In  1535  the  commissioners  spoke  well  of  the  house,  though  Layton  says '  the 
prior  of  Dover  and  his  monks  be  even  as  others  be,  but  he  be  the  worst  of  all.' 
(Gasquet,  Henry  VIII  and  tlie  English  Monasteries,  i.  364.)  The  commissioners 
said :— '  The  House  of  Dovour  is  a  goodly  house  and  well  repayred  in  all  places,  as  far 
as  we  cowd  perceyve  ;  an  that  the  prior  (as  itt  was  reported  unto  us)  ffound  the  house 
att  his  fi'yrst  comyng  thither  indented  in  ix"li,  and  hath  reduced  and  brought  that  to 
cli  as  itt  is  said,  of  whose  nowe  case  dyverse  of  the  honest  inhabitantes  of  Dovour 
shewe  them  selves  veray  sory.'  Wright,  Suppression  of  tlie  Monasteries,  p.  89. 
Thornton  then  was  no  longer  prior.  The  quarrel  with  the  Dover  citizens  seems  to  have 
been  made  up. 

17  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  Dugdale,  vi.  655. 

18  The  master  is  John  Clerke ;  the  socii  are  the  following  : -Vincent  Barley,  Thomas 
Fuller,  John  Hebbyug,  John  or  Thomas  Knight,  John  Salter,  brethren  and  priests. 
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any  ecclesiastical  function  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  or  elsewhere, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  after  next  Michaelmas.  Then 
afterwards  this  Simon  obtained  a  certain  dispensation  to  obtain  a 
benefice,  and  was  instituted  to  the  benefice  of  Leigh  in  the  diocese 
of  Kochester.  Simon  appearing  before  the  reverend  father  in  the 
chapter-house  of  God's  House  at  Dover,  begged  to  be  admitted  to 
the  brotherhood  of  that  house,  and  to  have  a  stall  in  the  choir 
and  a  place  in  the  chapter,  saying  that  he  wishes  when  he  pleases 
to  reside  in  his  benefice,  and  when  he  pleases  in  the  said  house.  The 
reverend  father  then  asked  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  said 
house,  whether  they  wished  to  receive  him  into  their  house  as  a 
brother  according  to  his  petition,  to  which  all  the  brethren  and 
the  master,  examined  separately,  said  that  at  the  time  when  he 
was  in  that  house  and  was  a  brother,  he  was  so  quarrelsome, 
brawling,  and  litigious  with  the  master  and  his  brethren,  that 
religion  could  not  be  properly  observed  in  a  laudable  way,  and  there 
could  be  no  charity  amongst  the  brethren,  and  therefore  the  said 
master  and  brethren  humbly  beg  the  reverend  father  then  and  there 
not  to  admit  him  as  a  brother  to  the  house,  fearing  that  if  he  be 
admitted,  there  may  be  a  total  dissolution  of  charity  amongst  them 
in  future.  Then  the  said  reverend  father  warned  this  master  Simon, 
that  immediately  after  the  vigil  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing  he  might 
enter  his  parish  church  aforesaid,  but  that  he  should  not  under- 
take any  service  in  the  diocese  or  immediate  jurisdiction  after  the 
said  vigil,  and  that  any  service  already  accepted  he  must  leave 
immediately  after  the  said  vigil.  Vincent  Barley,  brother  of 
the  said  house,  examined,  says  that  whereas  according  to  statute, 
brethren  of  the  house  should  have  an  annual  meeting  {toga)  to 
announce  their  pensions,  that  meeting  is  not  'held,  Thomas 
Fuller  says  as  Barley  deposes,  and  also  that  the  master  tells 
them  the  state  of  the  house  verbally  only,  not  in  writing  and  does 
not  give  the  particulars.  John  Hebbyng,  Thomas  Knight,  and 
John  Salter  all  say  the  same.  The  injunction  orders  the  master  to 
communicate  to  each  of  his  brethren  the  amount  of  their  *  exhibi- 
tions '  in  a  congregation  {toga),  and  that  he  certify  the  same  to  the 
reverend  father  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  He  must  also  give 
proper  accounts. 

Folkestone. 

^  On  22  Sept.  the  Priory  of  Folkestone 19  was  visited.  William 
Weston,  a  monk  there,  says  that  he  was  first  professed  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
Overey,  in  Winchester  Diocese,  and  then  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict 
at  Westminster  in  the  presence  of  James  Burton,  now  a  monk 
of  Folkestone,  and  administrator  of  spiritual  and  temporal  goods  by 
19  Of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.    Dugdale,  iv.  672. 
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the  authority  of  the  Eeverend  Father  before  the  next  feast  of  All 
Saints.  James  Burton  without  any  delay  certified  the  said 
reverend  father  in  writing  of  his  letters  licensing  him  to  migrate 
from  his  diocese  (litteris  dimissorialibua).  Thomas  Seale°was 
professed,  as  he  asserts,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  monastery 
of  Bermondsey,  in  Winchester  diocese.  He  is  ordered  to  show  his 
dimissorial  letters  and  the  above-named  James  Burton  is  to 
do  the  same  to  certify  that  all  is  correct.  John  Carter  was 
professed  as  he  asserts  of  the  Premonstratensian  canons  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bhadegundin  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  then 
was  professed  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  monastery  of 
Folkestone.  He  also  is  to  show  his  licence.  James  Burton  is  here- 
upon injoined  to  make  a  full  and  true  account  and  inventory.*20 

The  College  of  Wye. 

the  mandate  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Wye  gives  the  name  of  the  master,  John  Goodhew,  who  showed  his 
letters  of  ordination,  collation,  and  institution  to  the  parish  church 
of  Staplehurst.  A  note  is  made  that  he  has  no  papal  dispensa- 
tion for  two  incompatible  benefices.  Thomas  Martin  is  conduct  hd 
and  William  Gowlaw  or  Gowrlaw  is  a  Scotchman  (scotus).  It  is 
discovered  that  the  Master  of  the  College  frequents  in  a  suspicious 
way  the  house  of  John  Stephens  of  Heme  Hill  in  the  deanery  of 
Ospring.  A  note  is  made  that  there  are  diverse  detccta  against 
him  as  appears  in  the  bills  of  the  deanery  of  Ospring,  of  which 
the  Canterbury  commissioner  has  copies.21 

Davington.'22 

Matilda  Awdeley  is  prioress  and  shows  her  inventory.  They 
have  rents  to  the  value  of  311.  14s.,  besides  demesne  lands  which 
they  hold  and  cultivate,  to  the  value  of  101.  a  year.     The  house 

29  In  1535  the  commissioners  speak  well  of  it :  '  The  house  of  Folkston  is  a  littill 
house,  well  Vepayred,  and  the  prior  a  veray  honest  parson,  and  a  veray  good  husbond, 
and  no  les  belovyd  amonges  his  neypours  '  (Wright,  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries, 
p.  89).  But  Dr.  Layton  found  the  prior  (Bassett)  a  most  iniquitous  person  (Gasquet, 
p.  364). 

-'  Thomas  Bogers,  socius,  Thomas  Penycoke,  curatus,  William  Gowlaw,  Thomas 
Martin  belong  to  the  house.  The  names  of  the  clerks  are  Bichard  Mount,  John 
Bate,  John  Freman,  Thomas  Densse;  the  names  of  the  choristers,  Nicholas  and 
Bichard  Freman,  Bobert  Weever,  and  John  Maister.  The  visitation  was  held  25  Sept. 
in  the  '  vestibule.' 

--'  Davington  or  Daunton,  near  Faversham,  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The  nuns 
had  for  some  time  suffered  from  poverty.  '  At  last,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
it  being  found  before  the  escheator  of  the  county  that  neither  prioress  nor  nuns  were 
left  in  the  nunnery  to  perform  the  services  of  the  foundation,  the  house  lapsed  to  the 
crown,  tanquam  locum  prof  anion  ct  dissolution.'  Dugdale,  Mon.  iv.  888.  Th" 
mandate  to  the  prioress  and  convent  of  nuns  at  Davington,  dated  27  Sept.,  gives  the 
names  of  nuns,  Dame  Elizabeth  Awdeley  and  Elizabeth  Bath,  both  professed  ;  Agnes 
Clement  and  Elizabeth  Bickard,  not  professed. 
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has  to  pay  20*.  to  the  archbishop  for  board  at  the  time  of  his 
visitation.  Elizabeth  Awdeley,  professed  at  Cambridge,  has  been 
here  twenty  years.  When  examined,  she  says  everything  is  done 
well  in  the  house  and  according  to  their  rule.  Elizabeth  Bath, 
professed  of  the  monastery  of  Mailing  (Benedictine),  in  the  diocese 
of  Kochester,  has  been  here  ten  years.  On  examination  she  says 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  house  decrease  owing  to  the  guilt  of 
the  officers.  As  to  other  matters  in  detail  all  is  well.  Agnes 
Clement,  not  professed,  has  been  there  fifteen  years  and  says  all 
is  well ;  Elizabeth  Bickard,  not  professed,  an  inmate  for  ten  years, 
the  same. 

[No  injunction  follows.] 

GocVs  House,  Ospring. 

On  28  Sept.  the  visitors  were  at  God's  House,  Ospring,  in  the 
diocese  of  Canterbury.  Master  Woodruff,  sacrc  theologie  profewor, 
is  its  warden.  He  says  he  believes  that  in  the  first  foundation  of 
the  hospital  the  warden  and  fellows  thereof  were  priests  professed 
of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Cross  (cruciferarii)  and  that  they  used  to 
wear  the  cross  on  their  shoulders.  Forty  years  ago  one  Master 
Darell,  brother  of  John  Darell,  Knight,  was  warden  of  the 
hospital.  In  the  time  of  his  incumbency  he  and  the  three  priests, 
his  consocii,  were  professed  and  used  to  wear  the  cross.  The 
present  warden  says  that  one  of  his  consocii  obtained  papal  leave 
to  procure  a  benefice,  and  has  done  so  by  means  of  papal  letters. 
The  new  master,  Bobert  Woodruff,  was  appointed  by  the  king  as 
former  custodians  had  been.23 

Faversham.24 

The  mandate  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Faversham  is  dated 
30  Sept.25  The  prior,  examined  on  the  state  of  the  house  and  on 
its  observances,  says  that  the  alms  of  victuals  and  drink  bestowed  on 
the  poor  have  been  taken  away  by  the  monks,  so  that  they  are  not 
given  bountifully  and  largely  to  the  poor,  but  are  distributed  at 
one  time  or  another  amongst  friends  of  the  monks,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  monks.     WTomen  have  ingress  to  the  cloister 

a  Who  granted  it  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  7  Hen.  8.  It  was  for  a  master 
and  three  regular  brethren,  and  two  secular  clerks.     Dugdale,  vi.  764. 

24  The  house  was  founded  1147,  for  a  convent  of  Cluniac  monks  brought  from  the 
priory  of  Bermondsey.  The  abbot  was  John  Shepey,  alias  Castelocke,  the  last  abbot 
of  Faversham,  from  whom  the  commissioners  of  1535  tried  to  wrest  his  house  on  the 
ground  of  his  advanced  age.    Wright,  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  103. 

24  Robert  Faversham  is  prior,  the  monks  are  John  Preston,  William  Goodwyn- 
stone,  chaplain,  William  Bidenden,  subprior  and  chanter,  John  Boughton,  sacrist, 
Thomas  Lenham.  cellarer,  Thomas  Bermondsey,  subchanter,  Thomas  Ware,  William 
Barley,  refcctorariua,  Robert  Bendissh,  John  Hartey,  subsacrist,  William  Harnehill 
and  Thomas  Sellygn  (thirteen  in  all).  • 
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and  to  the  refectory,  and  are  not  shut  out  by  doors  or  gates  as  in 
other  monasteries.  A  note  is  made  to  inquire  into  the  number  of 
monks  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  foundation.  John  Preston, 
aged  fifty-six,  examined,  says  the  old  stipend  is  no  longer  paid 
in  money,  according  to  old  custom,  but  in  clothes.  He  begs 
that  he  may  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  his  duties  in  the  choir, 
for  he  stands  professed  of  the  said  monastery  forty-one  years. 
William  Bidenden,  subprior,  says  the  same  about  the  stipend. 
Yet,  he  says,  this  payment  in  clothes  and  other  necessaries  exceeds 
in  value  the  sum  of  money  paid  them  of  old.  But,  he  says,  some 
avoid  entering  religion  in  that  monastery  because  the  stipend  is 
not  paid  in  money.  He  knows  in  this  monastery  sixteen  pro- 
fessed monks,  and  has  been  there  himself  sixteen  years.  John 
Boughton,  professed  for  fourteen  years,  says  food  and  drink  are 
not  properly  given  to  them  in  the  refectory  as  they  should  be.  He 
agrees  that  the  new  '  exhibition  '  is  worth  more,  but  complains  that 
they  have  nobody  deputed  to  give  them  out  clothes  except  the 
abbot,  so  that  if  they  lack  shoes  or  anything  of  the  kind,  they 
must  all  have  recourse  to  the  abbot,  to  whom  they  think  they 
ought  not  to  go,  but  rather  to  an  inferior  person.  If  the  stipend 
were  paid  in  money,  they  would  get  a  certain  addition  from  their 
friends,  which  now  they  do  not  have,  as  all  goes  to  the  abbot. 
Thomas  Lenham,  cellarer,  knows  seventeen  professed  monks. 
He  has  been  professed  fifteen  years.  He  agrees  with  Boughton 
on  the  impropriety  of  going  to  the  abbot  for  clothes,  quod  non 
decet  in  animo  suo  ut  dicit.  Thomas  Bermondsey,  ten  years 
professed  of  that  house,  says  he  has  been  punished  for  an  offence 
according  to  rule,  but  besides  this  the  abbot  has  deprived  him  of 
all  his  money.  Now  he  has  not  a  penny  for  anything.  He 
thinks  it  is  too  severe.  He  knows  sixteen  monks  professed  there. 
Thomas  Ware,  professed  of  that  house  eleven  years,  knows  seven- 
teen monks.  He  says  one  Glover,  butler  (not  a  monk),  is  hostile  to 
him  and  to  almost  all  the  monks  in  performing  his  office,  and 
he  was  especially  disagreeable  at  the  time  when  the  said  Thomas 
was  ill.  William  Barley  says  John  Boughton  is  so  rixosus  et 
contumeliosus  that  he  leads  the  monks  into  discord.  He  says 
each  monk  used  to  have  certain  mortuary  fees  in  the  said  mon- 
astery. This  money  has  been,  and  is  still,  taken  away  from 
them.  Bobert  Bendisshe  answered,  as  is  shown  in  his  bill.  John 
Hartey,  professed  in  that  monastery,  says  that  they  have  not 
enough  clothing ;  for  instance,  each  lacks  a  '  cur  tell '  (anglice),  and 
other  provisions  for  keeping  out  the  cold  of  winter.'  They  do  not 
have  enough  woollen  shirts,  nor  in  bed  what  are  called  '  straylles  ' 
(blankets),  and  whilst  the  clothes  are  at  the  wash  they  have 
to  wear  the  same  woollen  clothes  (stamina)  in  bed  as  they  wore  in 
the   day.      He   says,  further,  that  each  monk  should  have  one 
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noble  for  the  obit  of  one  Bilsington ;  this  noble  was  taken  away 
from  the  witness  last  year.  William  Harnhill,  professed,  says 
that  one  Glover,  who  is  butler,  conducts  himself  badly  in  the  con- 
vent— not  as  a  servant,  but  rather  as  a  master — he  often  makes 
complaints  against  the  monks  without  cause;  for  instance,  a 
certain  monk  sent  a  letter  (misit  literam  missivam)  to  his  parents  by 
the  said  Glover,  and  he  forthwith  showed  it  to  the  abbot,  pointing 
out  to  the  prejudice  of  that  monk  that  he  should  not  have  sent  it. 
He  says,  also,  that  each  monk  in  priest's  orders  used  to  have 
407.,  and  each  other  monk  207. ;  this  was  taken  away  from  them 
last  year.  Robert  Bendisshe  and  John  Hartey  do  not  give  in 
their  memoritoria  as  religious  men  should,  but  they  make  up  a 
book,  and  this  is  accepted  as  an  acquittance  of  their  returns. 
Thomas  Sellyng,  examined,  says  the  cellarer  does  not  provide 
good  food  for  the  refectory,  and  that  the  meat  there  is  under- 
done, and  only  half  roasted  (comes  sunt  vix  scmicoctc  ct  semi  a  s- 
sarte).  He  says  that  Bendisshe  is  a  blockhead  (hebetis  ingenii) 
and  a  poor  scholar  (parum  cruditus),  and  that  he  is  exempted  from 
returning  an  account  of  his  rents. 

The  injunctions  order  the  abbot  and  convent  to  distribute  alms 
in  food  and  drink.  Women  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  come  into 
the  cloister,  and  no  monk  is  to  speak  with  any  woman  in  the  nave 
of  the  church.  The  abbot  is  to  appoint  a  chamberlain,  who  shall 
provide  the  convent  with  the  necessary  clothes ;  it  is  too  inferior  an 
office  for  the  abbot.  Sufficient  food  and  drink,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, are  to  be  provided  in  the  refectory,  especially  on  fast 
days.  Each  monk  is  to  have  two  stamina  and  two  '  strayles,'  both 
for  shirts  and  for  blankets.  The  abbot  is  to  give  John  Ber- 
mondsey  the  money  which  belongs  to  him  from  the  obit  of  Bil- 
sington. The  abbot  is  enjoined  not  to  exempt  any  from  giving 
accounts,  anglice  Rendryng  (put  in,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ignorant  Bendisshe).  The  abbot  should  distribute  to  each 
monk  his  share  of  the  money  gained  from  the  burials  or  obits  of 
the  dead.  William  Boughton  is  warned  to  conduct  himself  modestly 
and  charitably  towards  the  brethren  in  future.  The  abbot  is  ordered 
to  make  Glover,  the  butler,  behave  himself  better  to  the  monks.  The 
abbot  is  enjoined  to  let  John  Bermondsey  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
as  the  other  brethren  enjoy.  Then  the  archbishop  warns  the  abbot 
to  give  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  the  house  before  Easter  next. 

Leedes.^ 
The  mandate  is  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  house  and 
priory    of   the    Blessed    Mary    and    St.    Nicholas    at    Leedes.27 
Richard  Chetham,  prior,  says  that  all  things   are   well  observed 

28  House  of  Austin  Canons. 

27  Eichard  Chetham  is  prior.    The  remaining  fratres  are  John  Bredgar,  formerly 
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according  to  his  commands.  John  Bredgar,  formerly  prior,  is 
vicar  of  Harden  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  monastery, 
and  rarely  comes  to  the  monastery,  but  he  says  he  thinks  all  things 
are  well  governed  in  that  monastery.  Thomas  Vincent,  sub- 
prior,  says  there  is  much  that  has  been  and  has  to  be  reformed 
in  the  house  by  the  prior  and  subprior.  John  London  is  vicar 
of  Stockbury.  John  Goldstone,  professed  of  the  house  thirty 
years,  says  he  performs  the  divine  offices  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bilsington  which  is  appropriated  to  Bilsington  priory.  John 
Leicester,  professed  for  thirty  years,  says  that  all  is  well,  and  so 
does  Thomas  Harietsham,  professed  of  the  house.  Thomas  Lang- 
ley  says  the  prior  has  taken  away  certain  lights  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  for  there  were  once  ten  wax  lights  burning 
before  her  image,  and  now  the  prior  furnishes  only  five.28  The 
prior  admitted  William  Parys,  a  Frenchman,  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  priory  without  the  consent  of  his  brethren.  The  prior 
sends  a  scholar  to  study  [at  the  university]  without  consulting  the 
brethren ;  the  seniors  ought  to  be  convoked  for  that  purpose.  Further 
he  says  that  what  ought  to  be  given  for  the  souls  of  the  founders 
is  not  distributed  amongst  the  brethren.  The  prior  presents  chap- 
lains to  benefices  without  the  consent  of  the  brethren.  He  begs 
that  the  prior  may  not  get  the  monastery  into  debt  for  lambs, 
mills,  nor  for  repairing  a  bridge  and  especially  the  bridges  of 
Kochester  and  Borstal.29  F.  Thomas  Egerton,  examined,  says  that 
the  prior  does  not  punish  his  brethren  according  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine  but  according  to  his  own  will,  with  passion,  and  by 
chastising  them  he  does  not  correct  but  only  excites  them  to  anger, 
and  if  the  brethren  resist  him  in  the  punishings,  the  prior  calls 
them  all  into  the  chapter-house  and  proclaims  them  heretics.  He 
does  not  treat  the  brethren  with  fatherly  love.  Egerton  begs  that 
the  prior  may  not  seal  with  the  common  seal  without  the  consent 
of  the  seniors. 

J.  Wodroff,  examined,  says  the  same  about  the  use  of  the 
seal.  The  prior  takes  away  every  week  the  fee  of  12d.  from  the 
brother  celebrating  high  mass,  and  does  not  pay  him.  The  brother 
celebrating  high  mass  should  have  weekly  the  sum  of  4d.  at  the 
desire  of  William  Clarke,  as  expressed  in  his  will.  The  master  of 
the  grammar  school  receives  certain  moneys  from  the  lands  of 
master  Clarke  so  that  he  teaches  gratis.  One  Stephen  Norton 
bequeathed  to  the  brother  celebrating  high  mass  M.  a  week,  and 

prior,  Thomas  Vincent,  subprior,  John  London,  John  Goldstone,  John  Leicestre, 
Thomas  Harietsham,  Thomas  Langley,  Thomas  Egerton,  John  Wodroff,  John  Fortte, 
John  Tenterden,  John  Fyneux,  Robert  Renham,  John  Maideston,  William  Pans. 
Thomas  Broke,  Thomas  Chetham,  John  Bromfield,  Robert  Ledes,  Archelaus  Comber- 
land  (twenty  in  all). 

8S  The  church  was  celebrated  for  this  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    Dugdale,  vi.  216. 

29  Boston  MS. 
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the  prior  takes  the  money  away  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  dead 
man.  He  begs  the  archbishop  will  ordain  that  the  prior  must  give 
a  licence  to  the  brethren  to  have  access  to  the  person  of  the  arch- 
bishop for  the  purpose  of  securing  reforms,  the  licence  being  first 
procured  of  the  prior.  It  was  thus  established  by  the  Lord  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  but  the  statute  has  been  erased  from  the  book,  and 
John  Maideston  supports  this.  The  infirm  brethren  are  not  well 
governed  and  have  nobody  to  look  after  them. 

John  Fortte,  professed  of  the  priory  of  Launceston,  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter,  has  been  three  years  in  this  priory.  He  begs  he 
may  be  sent  back  to  the  priory  of  Launceston,  and  that  the  arch- 
bishop will  write  for  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  he  may 
authorise  his  return  to  Launceston.  John  Tenterden,  John  Fyneux, 
professed  here  eight  years.  Robert  Renham  and  John  Bromfield 
say  all  is  well.  John  Maideston  asks  that  the  prior  may  correct 
in  a  more  fatherly  way,  and  not  with  so  much  severity.  The  prior 
does  not  make  his  account  annually. 

William  Paris,  a  Frenchman,  has  been  in  the  priory  four  years. 
He  complains  that  the  prior's  accounts  do  not  give  details.  The 
prior  laid  violent  hands  on  him  and  kicked  him  (subpeditavit)  and 
the  prior  forbade  him  to  go  to  the  lord  [archbishop].  He  begs  that 
in  future  the  prior  may  not  apply  his  hands  or  feet  to  his  brethren 
(?wn  mittat  manns  et  pedes  in  confratres  suos).  On  Tuesday  last  John 
Bromfield  laid  violent  hands  on  him.  Robert  Leedes  and  Thomas 
Chetham  complain  of  the  prior's  rigour;  the  prior  had  whipped 
Leedes  outside  the  chapter-house,  in  the  refectory,  and  Chetham 
finds  the  brethren  are  punished  too  severely  when  they  complain 
that  the  meat  and  fish  are  badly  served.  Archelaus  Comburland 
is  not  professed  ;  Thomas  Broke  is  a  brother  of  Bilsington,  and  has 
been  at  Leedes  one  year. 

The  injunctions  order  the  prior  to  seal  nothing  with  the  common 
seal  for  which  he  has  not  the  consent  of  the  senior  brethren,  or  at 
least  without  the  consent  of  the  larger  and  saner  number  of  his 
brethren.  He  must  give  annually  his  account  in  writing  to  the 
brethren.  The  prior,  subprior,  and  all  the  officers  are  to  punish 
with  fatherly  love,  not  with  rigour.  The  prior  is  to  give  licences  to 
the  brethren  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop  on  questions  of  reform ; 
a  deputy  from  the  prior  is  to  accompany  the  brother  who  gets  the 
licence.  The  prior  is  to  burn  ten  wax  lights  before  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  is  to  pay  the  sum  weekly  to  the  brother 
celebrating  high  mass  from  the  bequests  of  Norton  and  Stephen 
Clarke,  and  12d.  weekly  to  the  chaplain  celebrating  for  the  soul 
of  Nicholas  Potyn,  as  in  the  book  of  Henry  Chichele,  formerly 
archbishop,  under  a  fine  of  41.  sterling  to  the  archbishop.  The 
prior  is  to  pay  a  teacher  to  instruct  the  more  youthful  of  the 
brethren. 
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The  visitation  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bilsington30  tool 
|>lace  Sept.  24.     Nothing  is  said  about  the  condition  of  the  house. 

Shepey, 

15.  On  Oct.  2,  the  visitors  were  in  the  chapter-house  of  the 
Trioress  and  Convent  of  Shepey.31  Agnes  Kevers,  prioress,  says 
all  is  in  good  order,  except  that  she  douhts  whether  Anic'ia 
Tanfeld,  cantarista,  behaves  well  to  the  sisters,  and  whether  she 
provides  properly  for  the  observances  in  the  choir.  Being  asked 
about  the  number  of  nuns  in  the  convent,  she  says  she  has  heard 
there  were  seventeen.  She  knew  of  fourteen  ;  she  herself  wished 
to  increase  the  number  to  fourteen  (sic)  if  she  could  find  any  who 
wished  to  enter  religion. 

Agnes  Norton,  subprioress,  says  they  have  no  maid -servant 
whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  the  convent  with  food  and  drink  and 
other  necessaries,  but  the  house  is  served  by  a  woman,  an  outsider 
from  the  town.  There  is  no  house  for  the  infirm  {anglice,  Fermory), 
but  those  who  are  ill  die  in  the  dormitory.  She  knows  of  fifteen, 
nuns  and  has  heard  of  seventeen.  The  gate  of  the  cloister  is  closed 
too  strictly,  not  only  after  supper,  but  at  the  time  of  divine  service. 
The  prioress  does  not  give  any  accounts.  Indeed  she  has  never 
heard  of  any  account  being  given.  Anicia  Tanfeld  says  that  they 
have  no  maid  called  the  Covent  Servante,  whose  duty,  as  it  used 
to  be  of  old  time,  was  to  serve  the  nuns  with  food  and  drink  and  I 
to  wash  their  clothes,  wherefore  the  stipend  of  every  person  in  \ 
the  convent  is  diminished.  The  gate  of  the  cloister  is  closed  im- 
mediately after  the  bell  rings  for  vespers  and  remains  shut  until  it 
rings  for  prime  ;  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  convent,  is  too  strict, 
especially  in  summer-time,  because  it  might  remain  open  until  after 
supper,  as  she  says.  The  prioress  does  not  render  her  accounts  to 
the  convent.  They  have  no  domain  infirmorum  (anglice,  a  Fermory). 
Elizabeth  Chatok,  cantarista,  says  they  have  no  famnlam  deputa- 
tam  (anglice,  a  Covent  seruante),  and  makes  the  same  complaint 
about  the  door,  clauditur  nimis  tempestwe  tempore  presertim  estiaali. 
Elizabeth  Stradlyng  says  the  same  about  the  servant.  There 
is  no  infirmary,  but  the  prioress  means  to  build  one  as  soon  as 
she  conveniently  can.  The  accounts  are  not  properly  rendered. 
She  says  the  menservants  of  the  prioress  do  not  behave  properly 
to  the  convent,  but  they  speak  of  the  convent  contemptuously! 
and  dishonestly,  thus  ruining  the  convent. 

Mildred  Wigmor  says  the  cloister  door  is  closed  before  vespers. 
For  lack  of  a  servant  their  stipend  is  diminished  2s.  a  year,  paid    ^ 
to  the  washerwoman,  and  the  nuns  cannot  go  out  and  fetch  neces-      ( 
saries.      Dorothea  Darell  says   the  door  of  the   cloister   is   shut 

*>  Priory  of  Austin  Canons.    Dugdale,  vi.  402.  n  Benedictine  nuns. 
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directly  after  they  have  gone  to  vespers.  Agnes  Bohiey  says  all 
is  well.  Anna  Petitt  notices  the  lack  of  (anr/lice)  a  con  vent- woman, 
who  is  wanted  especially  in  time  of  sickness.  However,  one  of  the 
convent  does  serve  them,  leaving  her  place  in  the  kitchen  for  the 
refectory.  She  agrees  with  Dorothea  Darell  that  the  prioress  does 
not  render  accounts.  There  used  to  be  seventeen  nuns.  When 
they  are  ill  they  have  to  hire  women  for  themselves  and  pay  them  out 
of  their  own  money.  The  door  of  the  cloister  is  closed  directly 
after  the  bell  rings  for  vespers.     Ursula  Gosborn  says  all  is  well. 

The  injunctions  issued  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  who  conducted  the 
inquiry,  make  the  usual  order  that  the  prioress  render  accounts  to 
the  convent  and  to  the  archbishop  with  an  inventory.  She  is  to 
provide  an  honest  woman-servant.  She  must  make  up  the  number 
of  the  house  to  fourteen  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  can,32  and  build 
an  infirmary  at  her  earliest  convenience,  before  any  other  buildings. 
The  nuns  must  make  the  accustomed  repair  of  the  chancel  of 
Bobbing  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Nativity  under 
the  penalty  of  the  law. 

Maidstone. 

The  next  mandate  is  directed  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the 
College  of  Maidstone,  on  6  October  ;  the  prior  and  officers  are 
warned  to  make  full  accounts  and  inventories,  and  the  college  is  to 
show  its  right  to  the  appropriations  of  Sutton,  Linton,  and  Farleigh 
churches.33 

Cumbwell. 

The  last  visitation  belongs  to  the  next  year,  3  June,  1512. 
The  mandate  is  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  house  or  priory  of 
canons  at  Cumbwell.34  Tunstall  was  visitor  and  held  his  inquest 
in  the  chapter-house.  He  finds  Thomas  Patenden  is  prior,  and 
has  been  for  thirty-two  years.  He  is  examined  on  the  articles 
of  his  religion  and  the  state  of  his  priory.  John  Halynbery, 
professed  in  the  said  house  for  twenty-five  years,  says  all  is  well 
as  far  as  he  has  noticed.  John  Sohepey,  professed  for  thirty 
years,  says  the  infirmary  is  in  great  need  of  repairs.  Nobody  is 
deputed  to  tend  the  sick.  He  has  not  enough  clothes  for  his  body. 
He  had  been  ill  two  years  and  had  not  had  the  necessary  food. 
He  says  also  Boger  Maidstone,  canon,  laid  violent  hands  on  him 
about  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  last 

■  At  the  dissolution  there  were  ten  nuns  and  the  prioress,  so  a  slight  improvement 
had  been  made.    Dugdale,  ii.  50. 

33  Tunstall  visited,  examining  in  the  vestibule.  Master  William  Grocyn,  B.D.,  is 
master,  Giles  Eede  sub-master,  Thomas  Nicolls  chaplain  and  fellow,  Robert  Ward 
the  same,  David  Knowdisley  seneschal  and  fellow  and  rector  of  Crudale,  Thomas 
Hanson  chaplain  and  fellow,  John  Cotyn  the  same. 

■*  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
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year.  A  memorandum  is  made,  that  the  prior  never  accounts  for 
the  state  of  the  said  priory  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.  Dom 
John  Lanny,  professed  for  twenty-four  years,  says  there  is  not 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  infirm  in 
the  infirmary,  and  when  they  fall  ill  they  must  lie  in  the  dormitory. 
The  canons  do  not  know  the  state  of  the  priory,  and  the  prior  never 
renders  any  account.  He  had  received  from  the  papal  court  a 
capacity  to  receive  a  priory  and  also  a  benefice  in  commendam,  and 
says  he  has  done  so  with  the  licence  of  the  prior.  The  capacity 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar  of  Ticehurst.35  The  manors  of 
Benenden  K  and  Thurnham 37  need  great  repairs  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  prior.  They  have  not  the  necessary  clothing,  nor  any  money 
to  mend  what  they  have.38  The  prior  and  convent  laid  him  under 
a  debt  of  401.  in  an  obligation  without  any  condition  to  Robert 
Rede,  justice  of  the  king,  and  to  a  certain  Weldisshe  senior 
near  Maideston,  which  obligation  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  Mottenden,  and  the  convent  arranged  by  a  special 
mandate  and  request  of  the  said  prior  so  that  the  said  house  should 
not  be  indebted  to  the  said  Robert  Rede  and  Weldysshe.  John 
Lyndesey,  professed  there  twenty-four  years,  says  the  infirmary  is 
not  repaired.  Roger  Maidston,  deacon,  professed  there  six  years, 
says  the  infirmary  needs  repair,  otherwise  all  is  well  as  far  as  he 
has  noticed,  but  there  is  not  enough  to  eat  and  drink  nor  enough 
clothes.  William  Wadeherst,  acolyte,  professed  six  years,  says 
there  is  no  teacher  of  grammar. 

The  injunctions  order  a  proper  account  and  inventory.  Sufficient 
repairs  are  to  be  made  to  enable  the  sick  canons  to  use  the 
infirmary  before  the  Feast  of  All  Saints.  Suitable  attendants  are  to 
be  provided  for  the  sick,  and  the  canons  must  have  enough  food 
and  drink  and  good  clothes,  according  to  the  rule  of  religion,  also 
there  must  be  a  teacher  of  grammar  for  the  canons  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  manors  are  to  be 
repaired.  The  prior  says  the  obligation  made  between  Dom.  Robert 
Reed  and  Weldysshe,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the 
house  of  Mottenden,  is  cancelled.  He  is  to  show  the  cancelled  ob- 
ligation to  the  archbishop. 

Here  the  visitation  ended.  Its  list  of  complaints  contains  many 
that  are  ludicrously  human — many  that  might  come  from  any  body 
of  persons  enjoying  a  state  charity  at  the  present  day.  They  lend 
no  support  to  the  theory  that  the  inmates  of  religious  houses  were 
steeped  in  inhuman  wickedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decay 
of  the  monastic  spirit  is  obvious  throughout. 

Mary  Bateson. 

3i  '  Tysehurst '  in  manuscript.  36  '  Badnionden '  in  manuscript. 

*7  '  Thornham '  in  manuscript. 

38  The  house  was  dissolved  27  Hen.  VIII  as  below  200?,  yearly  ralne. 
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Dr.  Nicholas  Sander 

TI1HE  name  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Sander  is  hardly  known  except  as  that 
J_  of  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  English  Reformation.  Never- 
theless there  is  much  that  is  curious  both  in  his  own  fortunes  and 
in  the  history  of  his  book,  no  account  of  which  seems  yet  to  have 
been  published.  Moreover,  though  generally  allowed  to  rank  as 
an  authority  on  the  history  of  his  times,  his  place  as  such  has  been 
left  somewhat  undefined.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  look 
back  at  the  man  and  his  book,  and  to  advert  to  the  reasons  which 
give  it  value. 

A  life  study  of  Nicholas  Sander  might  by  itself  form  a  tempting 
subject  for  a  biographer.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  some 
great  phases  of  English  history,  materials  for  it  are  plentiful,  and  it 
abounds  in  strong  contrasts  of  scene.  The  quiet  Surrey  home  and 
academic  peace  of  Winchester  and  Oxford  change  to  the  splen- 
dours of  Rome,  Trent,  and  Madrid  ;  these  again  are  varied  by  diplo- 
matic missions  and  ecclesiastical  visitations  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
Austria,  with  pauses  for  literary  work  among  the  quaint  cities  of 
Flanders,  while  the  curtain  falls  on  a  peaceful  death- scene  amid  the 
horrors  of  a  barbarous  war.  At  present  we  must  only  glance  at 
those  circumstances  in  his  career  which  will  throw  light  on  his 
position  as  an  author. 

Born  of  a  good  family,  which  afterwards  suffered  much  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  Nicholas  Sander  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
course  of  university  preferment  at  Oxford,  when  the  changes  conse- 
quent on  Elizabeth's  accession  drove  him  abroad.  At  Rome  he 
came  under  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Hosius,  who  conceived  so  high 
an  idea  of  his  talents  that  he  took  him  as  one  of  his  theologians  to 
the  council  of  Trent.  After  the  close  of  the  council,  4  Dec.  15G3, 
Sander  remained  with  his  patron  and  Cardinal  Commendone  during 
their  various  missions  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  king  of  Poland  and 
other  German  princes,  and  thus  it  was  not  till  near  the  close  of 
that  decade  that  he  found  himself  free  to  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  special  service  of  the  cause  which  he  had  nearest  at  heart. 

Spanish  Flanders  and  the  north  of  France  were  then  full  of 
religious  refugees  from  England,  whose  chief  centre  was  Louvain. 
There  Sander  joined  them,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  their  cause.  His  labours  at  this  period  were  incessant,  but 
they  were  also  the  most  congenial  he  ever  engaged  in.  Besides  his 
work  as  professor  at  the  university,  his  activity  as  a  controversialist 
was  wonderful.  During  the  four  years  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  of  books  with  Jewel,  Nowell,  and  other  protestant  divines, 
he  produced  three  or  four  volumes  a  year,  all  of  them  full  of  close 
reasoning  and  showing  much  research.  These  qualities  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  his  great  work  ■  Dc  Visibili  Monarchia,'  a  folio  com- 
prising a  vast  number  of  testimonies  from  the  fathers,  doctors,  and 
councils,  arranged  chronologically,  on  the  subjects  then  most  contro- 
verted in  Europe.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this  volume,  that 
St.  Pius  V.  summoned  him  to  Rome  in  January  1572,  and  his  friends 
confidently  believed  that  he  would  now  be  advanced  to  the  purple. 
But  the  pope  died  shortly  after  Sander's  arrival,  and  his  plans  were 
never  known.  Sander,  however,  remained  at  Borne  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  apparently  in  the  post  of  adviser  on  English  affairs,  and  it 
was  during  his  sojourn  there  that  he  composed  the  smallest  yet 
most  famous  of  all  his  works,  the  *  Books  on  the  Rise  and  Growth  of 
the  English  Schism,'  gathered,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  from 

-public  records,  or  from  the  testimony,  oral  and  written,  of  men  of 
the  greatest  consideration,  or  at  least  from  my  own  knowledge  and 

"observation.' l 

In  November  1573  he  went  to  Spain,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  for  the  next  five  years,  presumably  dealing  with 
Philip  about  the  pensions  paid  by  him  to  the  refugees,  for  they  had 
elected  Sander  as  their  procurator  before  he  left  Flanders.  Doubt- 
less, too,  he  urged  upon  the  king  his  favourite  scheme  of  reducing 
the  protestant  government  in  England  by  force  of  arms.  *  The 
state  of  Christendom  dependeth  upon  the  stout  assailing  of  England,' 
he  wrote2  to  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  William  Allen,  president  of  the 
seminary  of  Douay.  But  Philip  was  unfavourable.  '  The  king  is 
as  fearful  of  war,'  in  Sander's  opinion,  '  as  a  child  of  fire.'  And  thus 
he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to  leave  his  naturally  irksome  post. 
*  I  have  none  other  thing  in  this  world  so  at  the  heart  as  to  be  with 
you,  nor  can  I  get  leave  to  depart  hence.'  Eighteen  months  later 
he  left  stealthily  on  his  last  fatal  journey. 

Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  and  Sir  Thomas  Stukely  had  persuaded 
the  pope  to  allow  them  to  execute  in  Ireland  the  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion against  Elizabeth.  Stukely,  whose  strange  changes  of  side  stand 
out  remarkable  even  in  that  age  of  adventurers,  at  once  diverted 
the-forces  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the  aid 'of  the  king  of 
Portugal  in  the  conquest  of  Morocco,  and  was  lost,  with  all  his  men, 

^at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Alcazar.     But  Fitzmaurice,  in  spite  of 

1  Preface,  sub  fin. 

2  State  Papers.    Doni.  Elis.  v.  118,  n.  13.    Printed,  F.  Knox,  Records  of  Eng. 
Catholics,  ii.  38. 
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Philip's  prohibition,  found  means  through  the  sympathy  of  the 
Spanish  to  slip  over  to  Ireland,  and  Sander,  by  the  pope's  order, 
accompanied  him  as  nuncio.  It  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  that 
Sander  went  rather  from  obedience  than  willingly  in  this  feeble 
expedition,  which  was,  after  all,  a  mockery  of  the  '  stout  assailing ' 
which  he  advocated.  Certainly,  his  friends  expressed  their  discon- 
tent openly.  '  Why  does  the  pope  send  Sander  to  Ireland  ?  We 
value  him  more  highly  than  the  whole  of  Ireland.' 3  But,  once 
embarked,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  enterprise,  and 
the  rest  of  the  story  of  his  life  is  an  unbroken  tale  of  incredible 
"difficulty  and  disaster  met  with  absolutely  unwavering  courage. 

Fitzmaurice  was  shot  through  the  heart  in  the  first  skirmish, 
and  there  was  small  appearance  of  that  readiness  to  rise  on  which 
the  exiles  had  built  so  much.  Moreover,  the  promised  help  from 
abroad  seemed  to  be  never  coming,  and  such  forces  as  could  be 
raised  were  far  too  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  to  resist  the  English 
in  the  open  field.  Once  Sander's  party  was  actually  captured  by 
their  pursuers,  but  he  escaped  in  the  twilight,  passing  himself  oif 
as  one  of  the  English  force  by  his  shouts  of  *  Slaughter  the  Irish  ! 
Slaughter  the  Irish  ! '  Such  at  least  is  the  account  of  those  who 
did  not  recognise  him.4 

Amid  these  reverses  Sander  was  the  soul  of  the  resistance.  At 
first*1  he-  held  out  high  hopes  of  simultaneous  risings  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  of  powerful  invasions  from  abroad — visions  which  to 
us,  wise  after  the  event,  seem  to  point  to  something  like  extrava- 
gance in  his  mind,  for  we  can  now  see  that  their  realisation  was 
never  probable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
that  his  dreams  were  not  so  quixotic  as  might  appear ;  for  powers 
were  actually  given  by  the  English  government  to  the  lord  deputy 
(of  which  Sander,  of  course,  knew  nothing)  to  treat  with  the  rebels, 
and  grant  them,  if  necessary,  toleration  in  religion.5  But  the  fierce 
and  barbarous  vigour  of  the  English  officers  reduced  the  Irish  to 
the  greatest  straits,  and  Burghley's  carefully  disseminated  reports 
of  the  destruction  of  all  the  Geraldines  led  to  the  delay  of  the  papal 
succours  at  Coruria,  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  one  left  to  help. 
At  last  a  frigate  came  over  to  discover  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland, 
and  Sander,  who  had  months  before  declared  that  he  remained  '  in 
pledge  to  be  massacred  (for  that  was  his  manner  of  speech)  unless 
those  forces  did  shortly  arrive,' 6  loudly  upbraided  its  officers  for 
the  remissness  of  their  government  in  keeping  faith.  Again  he 
•received  fair  promises,  and  though  their  execution  was  once  more 
delayed,  slight  gleams  of  good  fortune,  destined  soon  to  be  over- 

s  J.  Pits,  Da  Illustribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus,  1019,  p.  774. 

4  Calendar  of  Careiv  MS.  12  Aug.  1580. 

5  JFrgjujg,  xi.  212  and  230,  from-  Simancas  MS, 
*  Carew  MS.,  January  1580,  p.  199. 
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shadowed  by  still  darker  clouds  of  disaster,  began  at  this  time  to 
steal  over  his  cause. 

Fresh  recruits  joined  the  standard  of  revolt,  which  was 
immensely  strengthened  by  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  new  deputy, 
Lord  Grey,  at  the  battle  of  Glendalough,  and  not  long  after  that 
the  promised  troops  arrived,  bringing  with  them  money  and  arms. 
The  latter  were  stored  for  use  in  the  fort  of  Smerwick  (St.  Mary 
Wick),  where  the  newcomers  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves. 
Then  fortune,  which  had  thus,  as  it  might  appear,  favoured  them 
with  a  base  of  operations  and  fair  field  for  fighting,  turned  once 
more.  Don  Bastian  de  San  Josepho,  the  new  commander,  was,  in 
fact,  utterly  unfitted  for  the  desperate  fighting  which  those  Irish 
wars  involved.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  blockaded  by  a  force  not 
greatly  exceeding  his  own,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  was 
clinging  to  the  knees  of  Lord  Grey  crying  for  mercy.  The  fort 
surrendered,  and  the  English  soldiers  under  Ealeigh,  after  securing 

Jhe  booty,  murdered  at  their  general's  order  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  that  was  found  within  the  enclosure.  Eight  hundred  lives 
were  sacrificed  that  forenoon,  for  the  victors  only   spared  some 

-twenty  or  thirty  officers  for  ransom,  in  order  that  on  their  return  to 
their  country  they  might  tell  the  tale  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
Ireland.  To  the  answer  to  Grey's  dispatch  announcing  his  victory, 
Elizabeth  '  prefixed  a  gracious  sentence  in  her  own  hand' :  '  I  joy,' 
she  said,  *  that  you  have  been  the  instrument  of  God's  glory,  which 
I  mean  to  give  you  no  cause  to  fore  think,' 7  afterwards  adding  that 
she  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  choice  of  justice  or 
~mercy  been  left  to  her  in  all  cases,  for  then  '  as  well  the  heads  as_ 
the  inferiors  had  received  punishment  according  to  their  demerits  ; ' 
a  hideous  innuendo,  when  we  remember  how  wholesale  the  slaughter 

jwas.  But  we  should  notice  that  Grey  had  said  nothing  of  the  hang- 
ing of  the  women,  nor  of  an  almost  greater  piece  of  barbarity,  which 
followed  two  days  later. 

Among  the  prisoners  had  been  found  a  priest,  Laurence  Moore, 
Oliver  Plunket,  a  gentleman  of  the  Pale,  and  William  Walsh, 
Sander's  English  servant.  They  were  reserved  to  be  tried  'judi- 
ciallye.'  This  was  brief.  They  were  offered  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  on  its  refusal  received  sentence,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  execution.  They  were  led  to  a  forge,  their 
arms  and  legs  broken  in  three  places ;  that  night  they  lay  in  the 
most  exquisite  agony,  and  next  morning  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.8 

Happily  for  himself,  Sander  was  not  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of 

7  Froude,  xi.  238.    Grey  was,  however,  afterwards  temporarily  disgraced,  but  appa- 
rently only  pro  forma.     11.  Simpson,  Campion,  p.  285. 

8  Sander  to  Cardinal  Como,  (J  Jan.  1581.     Record   Ollice.      llom:ui  Transcript* 
(Stevenson),  vol.  iii. 
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its  capture,  for  if  such  was  the  treatment  accorded  to  his  very  ser- 
vant we  may  well  wonder  what  his  fate  would  have  been  had  he 
fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  truth  his  danger  was 
still  extreme,  for  anyone  might  have  had  pardon  at  the  price  of  be- 
traying '  that  papistical,  arrogant  traitor.'  But  despite  his  losses 
and  his  danger  Sander's  high  courage  never  failed  for  a  moment. 
This  is  well  shown  in  a  very  characteristic  composition,9  probably 
the  last  he  ever  penned.  It  is  a  proclamation  intended  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  his  followers  to  the  level  of  his  own.  To  achieve  this  he 
does  not  attempt  to  blink  his  losses ;  rather  he  confidently  points  to 
them  as  proofs  that  God  will  undertake  their  cause  Himself.  And 
certainly,  as  far  as  Sander  was  concerned,  what  followed  was  perhaps 
as  happy  a  course  as  could  be  expected.  He  was  attacked  by  dys- 
entery, and  died  somewhat  suddenly,  and  very  peacefully,  at  the  end 
of  Februaiy  or  the  beginning  of  March  1581. 

The  end  of  Sander's  life  throws  back  a  lurid  light  on  much  that 
may  seem  obscure  in  its  previous  course.  In  times  of  peace  it- 
is  hard  to  conceive  the  horrors  of  war,  and  so  we  may  easily  fail  to 
bring  home  to  ourselves  the  reality  of  the  struggles  amid  which 
Sander's  lot  was  cast.  But  the  massacre  of  Smerwick  and 
the  inhuman  cruelties  done  to  his  servant  show  us  unmistakably  • 
how  real  and  ruthless  were  the  foes  against  whom  Sander  strove. 
These  excesses  were  but  extreme  forms  of  the  persecution  which 
had  wrecked  his  home  and  driven  him  from  his  native  land., 
Thenceforward  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  combating  with  act, 
word,  and  pen  the  movement  which  finally  overwhelmed  him,  and 
accordingly  there  come  to  be  sayings  and  doings  of  his  which  cannot 
be  understood  except  by  those  who  bear  this  contest  in  mind. 

Looking,  however,  to  those  features  in  his  life  which  directly 

-concern  his  credibility  as  an  historian,  we  recognise  several  of  a 
favourable  character,  none  which  exclude  a  favourable  interpretation. 
He  was  a  noted  scholar  and  contemporary  of  most  of  the  events  he 
describes.  He  won  the  confidence  of  great  rulers  abroad  though 
he  entered  their  service  late  in  life  devoid  of  favour  and  introduction. 
More  noteworthy  still,  perhaps,  is  the  incident,  that  so  divided  a 

jparty  as  that  of  the  English  refugees  should  have  selected  him  as 
arbitrator  in  the  division  of  their  pensions  ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  his  official  position  at  Madrid  and  the  Vatican  must  have 
brought  opportunities  of  acquiring  first-Jiand  information  of  the 
highest  value.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  objected  that  he 
misled  the  Irish  into  a  ruinous  revolt,  it  may  fairly  be  answered 
that,  while  such  an  assumption  overstrains  his  responsibility,  he 
unquestionably  shared  in  their  dangers,  risked  even  more  'than 
they  did,  and  died  at  his  post.  Let  us  now  pass  from  the  author 
to  his  book,  <  De  Schismate  Anglicano.' 

9  Ellis,  Orig.  Letters,  2nd.  ser.  vol.  iii.  p.  93. 
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What  will  strike  us  most,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  about  it  is  this 
Jhat  it  had  in  its  day  a  larger  circulation  on  the  continent  than 
any  other  book  about  England  whatever.  In  the  first  ten  years 
after  its  publication  in  1585  the  number  of  editions  amounted' to 
fifteen;  and  though  the  total  number  finally  more  than  doubled  this, 
all  but  two  modern  translations  were  printed  abroad.  In  Germany 
it  appeared  nine  times,  in  France  seven  times,  in  Spain  six  times 
in  Italy  four  times,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  Poland,  and  Portugal! 
These  publications  were  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Polish.10 

Next  let  us  note  the  remarkable  consensus  of  writers  who  have 
"accepted  it  as  an  authority.  It  may  briefly  be  said  that  practically 
all  writers  on  the  Catholic  side,  from  Bellarmine  and  Suarez  down 
to  Benedict  XIV,  refer  to  his  name  as  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
facts  to  be  found  in  his  work,  and  the  continuator  of  Baronius  is 
often  content  to  copy  from  him  at  length  when  English  affairs  are 
jo  be  described.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  standard  authority  for  his  party 
until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Lingard.  Last  and  not  least  amid  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  book  is  the  extraordinary  abuse  heaped 
upon  it  by  its  adversaries. 

We  now  turn  more  particularly  to  the  history  of  the  volume, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  commenced  at  Piome  about  the  year 
1572,  but  left  unfinished.  Unfinished,  however,  as  it  was,  it  soon 
found  favour,  as  books  of  its  class  often  did  in  those  days,  when 
printing  was  expensive,  in  manuscript  copies,  one  of  which  was 
secured  by  Edward  Bishton  four  years  after  Sander's  death,  and  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Jodocus  Skarnkert  of  Cologne  prepared  for  the 
press.  Sander's  works  were  in  fact  in  great  requisition  at  the  time ; 
a  treatise  on  Justification  had  just  been  published  at  Trier,  and 
his  great  work  '  De  Visibili  Monarchia  '  was  reprinted  twice  by 
German  enterprise,  while  other  works,  '  De  Clave  Davidis  '  and  '  De 
Fide  '  were  also  sought  out  and  published  in  that  country. 

Bishton,  who  was  himself  a  careful  student  of  history,  and  had 
published  a  little  work  entitled  '  Synopsis  Berum  Ecclesiasticarum 
usque  ad  Annum  Christi  1577,'  now  entirely  lost,  found  his  task  as 
editor  an  easy  one  as  far  as  regarded  Sander's  first  two  books, 
which  treat  of  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary.  With  a  few 
corrections  they  were  ready  for  the  press,  and  still  bear  in  their  style 
and  composition  evident  signs  of  having, proceeded  from  a  different 
hand  to  that  which  has  given  us  the  last  book  on  the  history  of 
Elizabeth.  Sander's  description  of  this  would  need,  so  Bishton 
found,  very  much  alteration.  It  was  now  twelve  years  behind  date, 
and  the  addition  of  so  much  new  matter  would  entail  the  remodelling 
of  the  whole.      He  therefore  wisely  put  Sander's  work  aside  and 

10  See  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  De  Backer,  Bibliotheoue  dcs  Ecrivains  dc 
la  Comp.  de  JCsus,  sub  voce  P.  Bibadcneyra,  n.  5. 
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wrote  a  fresh  history  for  himself,  prefixing  a  *  synopsis '  to  explain 
what  he  had  done  and  why.  But  before  the  work  thus  corrected 
saw  the  light,  death  again  intervened.  Eishton  died  of  the  plague 
at  Ste.  Menehould  on  30  June,  1585,  and  was  there  buried.  He 
had  only  been  freed  from  prison  in  England  in  the  preceding 
January.11 

Who  Dr.  Jodocus  Skarnkert  was,  who  finally  saw  the  book 
through  the  press,  we  know  not.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 
he  had  no  scruple  in  making  anonymous  additions  to  Rishton's 
work.  A  priest  and  a  layman  having  suffered  in  England  shortly 
after  Rishton's  death,  accounts  of  both  were  added,  together  with  a 
mention  of  the  deportation  of  thirty  priests  and  two  laymen  on  24 
Sept.  of  the  same  year.  The  volume  was  brought  out  at  Cologne 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Doctissimi  viri  Nicolai  Sanderi,  de  origine  ac  progressu  Schismatis 
Anglicani  liber.  Continens  historiam  maxime  ecclesiasticam,  annorum 
circiter  sexaginta,  lectu  dignissimam  :  nimirum,  ab  anno  21  regni  Henrici 
8  quo  primum  cogitare  coepit  de  repudianda  legitima  uxore  serenissima 
Catherma,  usque  ad  hunc  vigesimum  septimum  Elizabethae,  quae  ultima 
est  ejusdem  Henrici  soboles.  Editus  et  auctus  per  Edouardum  Rishtonum. 
Praecipua  capita  totius  operis  post  praefationem  authoris  continentur. 
Coloniae  Agrippinae,  Anno  Domini  1585. 12 

Following  the  fortunes  of  the  little  volume,  we  now  turn  to  Borne, 
whither  Dr.  William  Allen  and  Father  Robert  Persons  had  been 
summoned  in  August  1585  to  hold  the  same  post  which  Sander  had 
once  filled,  viz.  to  advise  the  Pope  on  English  affairs.  Now  Persons 
was  a  man  like  Sander  in  very  many  respects,  and  especially  in  the 
faculty  for  carving  out  work.  To  spend  long  hours  in  business  at 
the  Vatican,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  English  Jesuit  mission,  to 
correspond  with  its  various  members  then  scattered  amongst  their 
brethren  on  the  continent — for  in  those  early  days  they  were  too 
few  to  constitute  a  province  of  their  own — was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  energies  of  this  untiring  man.  He  too  had  become  possessed 
of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Sander's  compilation  and  set  to  work  to 
prepare  it  for  the  press.  This  is  evident  from  the  existing  state  of 
the  document,  still  preserved  at  the  English  College,  Rome,13  which 
contains  emendations  written  in  his  unmistakable  hand  in  the  mar- 
gin. These  notes  cease  after  fol.  46,  from  which  we  may  conjecture 
that  at  this  stage  the  edition  just  published  in  Germany  became 
available,  and  that  his  subsequent  alterations  were  made  on  the 
printed  volume.    The  MS.,  however,  contains  a  few  notes  in  another 

11  Pits,  Dc  Illust.  Any.  Scriptoribus,  p.  787.  Knox,  Records  of  Eng.  Catholics, 
i.  200  and  304. 

'-  Mr.  D.  Lewis's  excellent  translation  (London,  1877)  is  from  this  edition. 

13  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rector,  Mgr.  William  Giles,  for  much  valuable  information 
about  this  manuscript. 
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hand,  such  as  might  point  to  some  other  attempt  at  editing,  but 
are  more  probably  the  comments  of  an  ordinary  reader.  However 
this  may  be,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  Father 
Persons  was  the  responsible  editor  of  the  next  edition,  which  he 
certainly  commenced,  and — to  judge  from  internal  evidence — pre- 
sumably completed.  It  was  printed  at  Borne  by  Bartolomeo  Bon- 
fadini  in  the  Via  dei  Pellegrini  in  1586.  The  title  was  slightly 
changed.  Instead  of  professing  to  be  <  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Edward  Bishton,'  we  read  :  '  Audi  per  Edouardum  Rishtonum,et  iui- 
prcsm IpHmum  in  Germania,  nunc  iter unilocuplctius  et  castigatius  cdili.' 

The  intention  of  the  new  editor,  as  evidenced  by  his  alterations, 
was  to  make  the  book  a  more  complete  guide  to  the  catholic  side  of 
the  English  Reformation.  In  outline  and  general  tendency  he  left 
it  untouched,  but  introduced  freely  from  trusted  authors  such 
striking  incidents  as  seemed  to  him  likely  to  make  the  story 
definite  and  tangible. 

A  complete  list  of  the  authors  quoted  would  be  a  long  and 
curious  one.  Pole  seems  to  be  his  greatest  favourite;  Stowc  is 
most  relied  upon  for  names  and  dates;  and  Erasmus,  Cochleus, 
Maurice  Chauncy,  Francis  Bourchier,  and  Surius,  together  with 
the  less  familiar  works  of  John  Lewis  Vives  and  Frederick 
Nausea  are  brought  into  requisition.  In  fact  the  selection  shows 
that  considerable  pains  and  research  were  used  to  select  and 
arrange  the  fresh  material.  Then,  too,  the  extracts  are  often 
striking  and  piquant,  as,  for  instance,  the  story  (taken  from  one  of 
Stapleton's  controversial  works)  14  of  Cranmer  carrying  about  the 
woman  he  had  married  in  a  box,  until  the  laws  of  Edward  legiti- 
mised their  union.  The  documents  printed  in  the  volume  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  English  College,  Rome, 
where  there  was  already  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of 
papers,  which  subsequently,  under  Persons'  own  rule  as  rector, 
became  so  large  and  valuable  that  the  parts  of  it  which  survive 
have  become  the  chief  treasures  of  the  muniment  rooms  of  Stony- 
hurst,  Oscott,  and  the  archdiocese  of  Westminster. 

It  was  evidently  from  this  source  that  he  drew  (pp.  445-02)  the 
long  and  interesting  letter  which  Bartoli 15  quotes  as  one  of  Persons' 
own,  as  well  as  the  confessions  of  John  Nichols  (pp.  469-73),  and  the 
document  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  probably  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Father  Persons'  additions.  It  is  entitled  <  Rerum 
...  in  Turri  Londinensi  gestarum,  ab  anno  domini  1580,  ad 
annum  usque  1585,  indiculus  seu  diarium  ;  ab  eo  observatum  atque 
collectum,  qui  toto  tempore  captivus  interfuit.'  This  is  generally 
quoted  as  '  Bishton's  Diary,'  which  is  certainly  incorrect.     It  does 

•  "  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  Hist,  of  Divorce,  p.  290  (Camden  Soe.),  also  mentions  this 
story. 

li  Inghilterra,  ed.  1667,  p.  215. 
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not  appear  in  Kish ton's  edition,  and  shows  no  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  by  him  ;  indeed,  he  was  probably  never  in  the 
Tower  at  all.  It  should,  apparently,  rather  be  ascribed  to  John 
Hart ;  as  Persons  in  his  '  Notes  for  a  Life  of  Campion,' 1G  makes 
mention  of  the  Diarium  Joannis  Harti,  and  no  such  document  is 
known  to  exist  unless  this  be  it. 

In  spite  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  name  of  its  author,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  records  extant 
of  the  persecution  of  catholics.  Here  we  have  precise  information 
of  the  employment  of  the  rack,  the  '  little  ease,'  the  '  scavenger's 
daughter,'  the  thumbscrews,  the  manacles,  shackles,  and  the  pit. 
The  unimpassioned  brevity  of  the  record,  together  with  its  close 
agreement  with  the  warrants  in  the  '  Council  Books,' I7  make  its 
force  all  the  more  striking.  The  whole  document  deserves  careful 
editing.     It  has  never  yet  been  printed  in  English. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  Father  Persons,  in  making  ad- 
ditions, which  amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  book,  fell 
into  various  errors,  both  in  the  manner  of  interpolation  and  in  the 
matter  introduced.  For  one  of  these,  the  description  of  the  death 
of  Abbot  Whiting,  he  has  been  taken  to  task  by  Father  Gasquet.18 
He  has  substituted  for  Sander's  words  what  that  author  conjectures 
to  be  '  the  gossip  of  the  countryside  current  half  a  century  later.' 
This  lits  in  perfectly  with  our  conclusion  of  Persons  being  the 
editor;  he  was  a  Somersetshire  man.  Several  other  errors  are 
pointed  out  in  an  appendix  to  Burnett,  whose  somewhat  crude 
criticisms  are  the  objects  of  the  much  more  valuable  comments  of 
Joachim  Le  Grand. 

A  not  uninteresting  specimen  of  Father  Persons'  work  is  the 
account  interpolated  by  him  of  the  submission  of  the  clergy  made 
in  the  convocation  of  1531.  True,  it  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
passage,  as  it  probably  contains  more  faults  than  will  be  met  with  in 
the  same  space  elsewhere.  But  then  these  very  faults  will  be  found 
to  be  clues  to  the  authorities  whom  Persons  is  quoting,  for  his 
errors  seem  to  be  always  those  of  the  over-faithful  copyist,  rarefy 
or  never  those  of  the  careless  composer.  In  the  present  case  he 
seems  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  '  Narratio  Richardi  Hilliardi 
Angli  de  rebus  Anglicis,'  and,  fortunately,  the  part  of  Hilliard's 
story  here  used  is  found  in  a  surviving  fragment  of  his  narrative 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,19  and  accounts  for  at  least  half 
the  inaccuracies  in  Father  Persons'  interpolation.  Sander's  original 
passage  is   apparently  responsible  for   another,  and,   as  persons 

16  Fol.  157,  Stonyhurst  MSS. 

J'  Happily  these  invaluable  documents  are  now  being  printed,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  consult  them  without  the  infinite  trouble  that  undertaking  used  to  involve. 
Is  Henry  VIII  and  the  Eng.  Monasteries,  ii.  351,  note. 
,q  Arundel  MSS.  vol.  clii.  312,  313. 
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certainly  had  in  his  hands  a  life  of  Fisher  not  known  to  us  on,,  i 
prone  to  suspect  that  such  other  features  of  his  story  as  are  not 
referable  to  these  sources  would  be  accounted  for  if  this  life  were 
forthcoming.  It  will  be  recognisable  by  a  story  of  Fisher  quoted 
by  Persons,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  known  lives  of  that 
bishop.20 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  espied  from  afar  the  scaffold  whereon  he  was 
to  consummate  his  glorious  conflict,  he  east  away  the  staff  on  which  be 
leant,  and  cried,  '  Come,  come,  ye  feet  of  mine,  this  service  ye  shall  do 
me,  now  your  journey's  end  is  nearf 


•  f  '  21 


The  staff  so  cast  away  is  still  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Eyston  of  East  Hendred. 

The  errors  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking  are  chiefly 
deviations  from  the  chronological  order,  and  should  not,  we  think, 
be  condemned  too  severely,  nor  should  it  be  considered  wonderful 
that  Father  Persons,  if  he  be  the  editor,  should  have  omitted  to 
put  his  name  to  the  book,  for  that  name  was  the  object  of  so  much 
ill-will  in  England  that  not  one  of  the  forty-four  works  ascribed  to 
him  could  safely  bear  it,  except  one  printed  in  Spanish  for  Spain. 
Still  it  does  surprise  us  to  find  so  little  notice  of  the  fact  that  large 
additions  had  been  made  to  Sander's  original  with  absolutely  no 
indication  as  to  what  was  original  and  what  supplementary.  True, 
the  title-page  informs  us  that  the  books  are  locuplctius  et  eastkjatius 
editi,  but  to  what  extent  the  reader  is  absolutely  uninformed. 
This  seems  very  inexplicable  to  our  ideas,  but  that  it  did  not  seem 
so  to  men  of  that  day  is  evident  from  the  high  character  of  the 
editor,  and  the  singular  coincidence  that  so  many  translators  and 
other  editors  allowed  themselves  the  same  liberty. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  anonymous  additions  to  the 
edition  of  1585.  Father  Peter  Ribadeneyra  in  his  Spanish  version 
(which,  however,  professes  to  be  more  than  a  translation)  added  an 
appendix  bringing  it  down  to  1588,  and  inserted  fresh  matter  in  the 
text,  f.f/.  a  letter  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  Queen  Catherine.  In 
Italy  Fra  Girolamo  Pollini,  a  dominican,  added  the  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary story  of  the  citation  laid  on  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  commanding  him  to  appear  in  court  to  answer  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  The  warrants  which  Pollini  professes  to  quote  can- 
not be  correct  as  they  stand,22  but  whether  the  errors  in  them  are 
due  to  attempts  to  purify  the  Latinity,  or  to  what  other  cause,  has 

20  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  informed  by  Pore  Van  Ortroy,  Bollandist, 
that  in  preparing  the  newly  discovered  life  of  Fisher  for  a  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  he  has  not  met  with  this  story  in  any  of  the  lives  consulted 
by  him. 

21  Eia,  inquit,  pedes,  officium  facite,  patum  itlneris  jam  restat.  Be  Schismate, 
p.  133. 

"  Wilkins,  iii.  835. 
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not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Again  in  1610  a  new  edition 
was  published  professing  also  to  have  been  issued  'locuplctins  et 
at  stiff  at  ins ' ;  but  the  only  alteration  discernible  is  the  addition  of  some 
confessions  of  John  Nichols,  pp.  416-429.  The  edition  of  1628,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  making  the  same  professions,  appears  rather 
to  have  returned  to  the  earlier  text,  which,  however,  has  been  more 
carefully  revised. 

Having  thus  seen  something  of  the  history  and  structure  of  the 
book  we  are  considering,  we  may  fittingly  conclude  with  some 
account  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  it.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  great  favour  shown  by  those  of  his  own  side,  and  there  are 
expressions  of  his  adversaries  far  more  emphatic  still  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Heylin  calls  him  Dr.  Slander,  Strype  '  a  most  profligate 
fellow,  a  very  slave  to  the  Eoman  See,  a  sworn  enemy  to  his  own 
country,'  &c,  &c.  Burnet's  opinion  is  that  '  Sanders  had  so  given 
himself  up  to  vent  reproaches  and  lies,  that  he  often  does  it  for 
nothing,  without  any  end  but  to  carry  on  a  trade,  that  had  been  so 
long  driven  by  him  that  he  knew  not  how  to  lay  it  down.'  Francis 
Mason  declares  that  in  Sander's  'libel,'  '  the  number  of  lies  may 
seem  to  vie  with  the  multitude  of  lines.'  Camden,  though  he  uses 
very  strong  words  of  condemnation,  adds  with  greater  moderation 
that  '  though  learned  '  he  was  '  more  credulous  than  becomes  a  man 
of  exact  judgment.'  -3 

Of  modern  writers  the  most  vehement  is  Mr.  Froude,  who  styles 
the  book  '  the  most  venomous  and  successful  of  libels,'  and  thus 
describes  it : — 

In  a  history  of  '  The  English  Schism  '  he  collected  into  a  focus  every 
charge  which  malignity  had  imagined  against  Henry  VIII  and  his  mini- 
sters :  and  so  skilful  was  his  workmanship  that  Nicholas  Sanders,  in  the 
teeth  of  Statute  and  State  Paper,  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  con- 
temporary document  which  can  claim  authority — except  the  invectives  of 
Pole,  which  he  appropriated  and  exaggerated — has  had  the  shaping  of  the 
historic  representation  of  the  Anglican  Eeformation.  Sanders  '  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Schism  '  has  governed  the  impressions 
of  millions,  who  have  least  believed  that  they  were  under  his  influence. 
Not  a  scandalous  story  was  current  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  from  the 
Papacy  but  Sanders  took  possession  of  it  and  used  it — used  it  so  adroitly 
that  he  produced  a  book  which  eclipsed  Buchanan's  '  Detectio,'  and  made 
Mary  Stuart's  doings  appear  pale  and  innocent  beside  the  picture  of 
rapine,  lust,  and  murder,  which  he  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  Europe.24 

A  more  weighty  testimony  as  to  Sander's  worth  is  that  of  Mr. 
Pocock. 

Many  facts,  which  had  been  disbelieved  because  he  was  the  only  nar- 
rator of  them,  have  been  proved  to  be  true  by  recent  publications  of  con- 

28  For  these  and  other  such  opinions,  see  Lewis,  Introd.  xxi. 
24  hist  of  Eng.  xi.  204. 
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temporary  documents.  He  alone,  of  all  historians,  gives  the  correct 
number  of  Catherine's  children  ;  and  even  in  his  somewhat  exaggerated 
description  of  Anne  Boleyn's  personal  deformities,  which  he  has  been 
accused  of  inserting  more  from  dislike  of  the  queen  and  her  mother  than 
for  any  assistance  it  would  afford  to  the  main  view  of  his  history,  he  was 
correct  as  to  the  facts  of  the  particulars  he  narrates. 

These  little  particulars  afford  the  strongest  guarantee  for  his  accuracy 
in  other  matters.  The  mistakes  which  occur  in  the  work  are  in  those 
parts  which  were  added  by  Rishton  and  others  to  the  original  narrative. 
.  .  .  Sanders,  though  very  prejudiced,  was  not  dishonest ;  he  believed 
what  he  wrote,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  tolerably  correct  in  his  facts.-'"' 

An  able  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  3  Oct.  1868,  styles 
the  book  '  a  first  class  authority,'  and  adds, 

We  would  recommend  anybody  who  wishes  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
political  and  religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  read  Sander's 
book,  '  De  Schismate  Anglicano,'  as  presenting  a  more  discriminating 
account  of  the  various  disturbances  in  church  and  state  than  can  be 
found  in  so  small  a  compass  anywhere  else. 

Let  us  conclude  with  the  very  sensible  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Mullinger  to  historical  students,  that  they  should  consult  Sander's 
treatise  because  it  '  is  frequently  appealed  to  by  writers  of  his  party 
as  authoritative.' 26  The  reason  here  touched  seems  to  us  after  all 
one  of  the  soundest  and  safest  for  setting  value  on  this  little  trac- 
tate. Some  will  prize  it  as  a  chronicle  of  the  times,  some  may  esteem 
it  as  proceeding  from  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  it,  but  all  must 
recognize  that  no  history  of  a  violent  strife,  such  as  that  of  the 
English  Reformation,  can  be  truly  appreciated  without  carefully 
examining  the  question  from  the  points  of  view  of  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  nowhere  can  that  side  of  the  quarrel,  which  was 
once  that  of  the  majority,  be  more  clearly  seen  than  in  Nicholas 
Sander's  '  Book  on  the  English  Schism.' 

J.  H.  Pollen. 

25  N.  Pocock,  Records  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xlii.  Mr.  Pocock's  state- 
ment is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  notes  to  Lewis's  edition. 

26  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History,  by  Prof.  Gardiner  and  J.  B. 
Mullinger,  1881,  p.  330. 
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Olive?'  Cromwell s  Kinsfolk 

OLIYEE  CKOMWELL  the  brewer's  son  of  Huntingdon,  '  a  base 
mechanic  fellow,'  as  one  of  Charles  II's  proclamations  styles 
him,  is  out  of  fashion  now.  He  is  obsolete,  gone  to  the  limbo  of 
old  party  properties  and  catch-words,  and  in  his  room  we  have 
Oliver  Cromwell  the  country  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  fair 
estate,  whom  Carlyle  made  known  to  us,  and  whom  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  has  rendered  still  more  familiar.  '  I  was,'  the  Protector 
says  himself  in  the  curious  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  1654,  speaking  in  the  presence  of  some  who  had  known 
him  from  boyhood,  '  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  living  neither 
in  any  considerable  height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity.'  And  this  is  the 
view  which  is  now  commonly  received  on  the  faith  of  parish  registers 
and  parliamentary  returns  as  the  truth. 

But  perhaps  it  scarcely  represents  the  whole  truth.  Cromwell 
was  not  only  a  country  gentleman.  He  possessed  among  the 
families  of  the  leading  commoners  a  large  and  almost  abnormal 
number  of  relations  and  connexions.  He  and  his  first  cousin,  John 
Hampden,  were  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  a  clan  so  wide, 
so  influential,  and  in  particular  so  largely  represented  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  that  its  existence  suggested  to  the  Piev.  Mark  Noble, 
when  writing  his  '  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,'  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  the  idea  of  a  political  confederacy  slowly  and  deliberately 
formed  against  the  power  of  the  crown — a  league  of  families  built 
up  with  a  purpose  during  the  years  preceding  the  civil  war.  The 
wrongs  which  the  Hampden  family  had  suffered  seemed  to  lend 
countenance  to  this.  John  Hampden's  uncle,  Sir  Edmund 
Hampden— he  is  variously  called  Sir  Everard  and  Sir  Edward, 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  version — was  one  of  those  who  were 
thrown  into  prison  in  1G27  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a  forced 
loan.  He  was  also  one  of  the  five  knights  on  whose  behalf  Selden 
vainly  sued  out  a  habeas  corpus;  but,  less  fortunate  than  his 
fellows,  he  died  in  prison  in  the  winter  of  that  year  before  the 
order  of  release  came.  We  may  suppose  that  John  Hampden, 
himself  in  confinement  at  the  time,  remembered  this,  as  we  know 
that  he  remembered  the  death  in  the  Tower  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
that  other  patriot,  who  left  him  guardian  of  his   sons.     Noble's 
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theory  appears  on  further  consideration  untenable,  and  we  come  to 
the  more  natural  and  matter-of-fact  conclusion  that,  extensive  and 
influential  as  the  Cromwell  and  Hampden  alliances  were  among 
the  landed  gentry  at  this  time,  and  great  as  was  the  weight  which 
they  threw  into  one  scale,  they  were  the  result  rather  of  accident 
and  of  the  social  intimacy  which  common  opinions  and  wrongs 
induce  among  people  of  the  same  rank  than  of  any  deliberate  scheme. 
Disclaiming,  therefore,  any  intention  of  supporting  the  theory 
mentioned  above,  though  one  reference  to  it  may  be  permitted 
lower  down,  the  writer  proposes  to  trace  the  various  ties  and  relation- 
ships which  existed  between  the  Cromwell  family  and  other  families, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  particular ;  to  note  the 
importance  and  influence  which  they  must  severally  have  conferred 
on  Oliver ;  and  to  show  very  briefly  how  far  his  earlier  and  later 
connexions  were  of  advantage  to  him  during  his  period  of  power. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  many  of  the  facts  are  of  a  dry, 
genealogical  character ;  but  if  the  reader  will  give  his  mind  to  the 
subject,  he  will  find  some  interest  in  watching  the  gradual  forging 
of  link  upon  link,  the  addition  of  family  after  family  to  the 
Cromwell  interest.  It  should  be  observed  that  Carlyle  has  not 
taken  very  particular  note  of  the  Protector's  relationships,  and, 
omitting  to  keep  them  in  mind,  has  scarcely  grasped  to  the  full 
his  position  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  that  great  writer  has  apparently  overlooked  the  family  bond 
between  Cromwell  and  other  actors  in  the  drama.  He  does  not 
state,  for  instance,  that  the  Colonel  Eobert  Hammond,  who,  as 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  arrested  the  king  after  his  flight 
from  the  army— an  act  of  great  moment,  as  it  proved — was 
Hampden's  son-in-law,  and  the  husband  of  Cromwell's  first  cousin 
once  removed.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  within  the  limits  of  his 
shorter  work,  has  dealt  more  fully  with  Cromwell's  relationships, 
calling  attention  in  particular  to  the  cousinhood  which  he  found 
round  him  in  1640.  But  to  enter  into  details  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  his  plan.  Noble,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  pains  to 
devote  a  volume  to  families  allied  to  the  Protectoral  House.  His 
treatise  is  written  in  a  rambling  and  diffuse  style,  he  makes  some 
statements  which  are  ill  supported  by  evidence,  and  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  group  his  facts,  or  to  show  by  the  light  of  parliamentary 
returns,  division  lists,  or  extraneous  events,  the  point  to  which 
they  seem  to  tend.  But  he  supplies  us  with  much  information  of 
a  pedigree  character  diligently  gathered  from  many  sources.  What 
his  views  were  upon  the  Cromwell  family  league  will  appear  from 
two  extracts  which  can  be  briefly  made : — 

This  union  [he  says,  referring  to  the  match  between  John  Hampden's 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  Knightley]  gained  a  vast  accession  of 
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family  interest  against  the  royal  power,  and  greatly  contributed  to  make 
that  already  dreadful  combination  still  more  forcibly  felt. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Trevors  of  Trevallyn,  he  says  : 

From  this  concise  account  of  the  Trevors  it  may  be  expected  that  an 
alliance  was  desirable  by  any  family.  The  patriot  Hampden  particularly 
thought  it  so,  not  only  from  their  interest  in  England,  but  for  their 
command  of  so  large  a  part  of  Wales,  their  very  numerous  and  great  family 
connexions,  the  political  sentiments  that  were  almost  common  to  all  of 
them  ;  and  what  perhaps  was  still  more  interesting  to  the  patriot,  the  vast 
sway  they  bore  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having,  besides  several  members 
allied  to  them  by  marriage,  no  less  than  five  of  their  own  name  in  parlia- 
ment, of  which  Sir  John  Trevor  of  Trevallyn  was  one,  and  his  eldest  son 
of  both  his  names  another.  It  is  this  Sir  John  Trevor,  junior,  knight,  then 
only  Mr.  Trevor,  and  his  descendants  that  I  shall  particularly  treat  of, 
as,  from  the  political  reasons  before  enumerated  and  the  private  amiable 
virtues  of  himself  and  his  family,  the  patriot  fixed  upon  him  for  the  hus- 
band of  Kuth,  his  fourth  daughter,  by  which  he  greatly  strengthened  that 
union  of  families  which  first  under  himself  and  then  the  Cromwells  at 
their  head  endeavoured  and  in  the  end  overturned  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  monarchies  in  the  world,  and  in  its  place  substituted  a  new 
form  of  government  which  was  at  first  pretty  evenly  divided  amongst 
the  allied  association  but  in  the  end  fell  only  to  one  family. 

It  will  simplify  matters,  and  keep  the  pedigree  within  some 
compass,  if  we  take  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchinbrook,  the 
Golden  Knight,  as  the  root  of  relationship.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Morgan  Williams  (Cromwell),  whose  wife  was  a  sister  or  near  re- 
lative of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  also  the  grand- 
father of  the  Protector.  He  had  a  very  numerous  family,  but 
those  only  of  his  children  who  contributed  by  their  alliances  to  the 
strength  of  the  parliamentary  party  need  be  named  here.  They 
were  Oliver,  Kobert  (the  father  of  the  Protector),  Henry,  Joan, 
Elizabeth,  Frances,  Mary,  and  Dorothy.  The  list  being  now  before 
the  reader,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  daughters, 
the  Protector's  aunts,  first. 

Joan  then,  the  eldest,  and  the  first  to  leave  Hinchinbrook, 
married,  early  in  the  century,  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Barrington 
Hall  in  Hertfordshire,  a  knight  and  baronet.  We  have  two  things 
on  record  concerning  him.  First,  that  in  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
parliaments  he  represented  his  county,  and  presented  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  the  puritan  ministers.  Secondly,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  in  1627  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  forced  loan.  These  things  sufficiently  prove  both  Sir  Francis 
Barrington's  position  as  a  country  gentleman  and  the  bent  of  his 
opinions  in  religion  and  politics.  In  1640  he  was  probably  dead ; 
but  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  a  busy  and  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  the  same  views,  was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  for 
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Colchester;  and  his  son,  Sir  John  Barrington,  joined  him  in  1644 
as  member  for  Newton,  Hants. 

Besides  this  son,  Sir  Thomas,  Joan  Barrington  had  several 
daughters,  first  cousins  to  the  Protector.  One,  Mary,  married  a  very 
notable  man,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  Baronet,  of  Harrow  in  Middlesex, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  that  county  in  the  Long  Parliament.  As 
became  the  representative  of  Middlesex,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  king's  trial  was  a 
bitter  and  persistent  opponent  of  the  court.  In  one  remarkable 
matter,  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  figured 
together,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  were  the  two  tellers  for  the 
Ayes  when  the  house  divided  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Strafford 
bill  of  attainder.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard's  influence  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  his  son  and  heir  was  also  a  member  of  the  house, 
having  been  elected  by  the  burgesses  of  Seaford. 

Another  of  Joan  Barrington's  daughters  married  Sir  William 
Masham  of  Otes  in  Essex.  He  too  was  one  of  those  imprisoned  at 
the  time  when  the  Hampdens  were  confined  in  1627.  He  came' 
up  to  the  Long  Parliament  a  month  or  two  after  its  first  meeting, 
as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Essex,  and  his  son  William  Masham  was 
member  somewhat  later  for  Shrewsbury.  Both  were  puritans,  and 
staunch  opponents  of  the  king,  in  all  church  matters  more  especially. 
Their  family  influence  was  considerable,  their  descendants  obtain- 
ing a  peerage  early  in  the  next  century.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
the  Barringtons,  Sir  William  Masham  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  St.  Johns,  who  will  be  mentioned  presently. 

Another  Barrington  daughter  married  Sir  Eichard  Everard,  a 
man  of  mark  and  sheriff  of  Essex  in  1644.  *  His  baronetcy,'  says 
Noble,  '  conferred  in  1628  did  not  prevent  him  joining  in  the  great 
family  confederation  against  his  majesty.'  He  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  represented  Essex  in  Cromwell's  par- 
liament of  1654. 

A  word  as  to  Sir  John  Bourchier,  a  notorious  member  of  the  house, 
who  represented  Kipon,  and  who  later  sat  as  one  of  the  king's  judges 
and  signed  Charles's  death  warrant.  Probably  he  was  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington's  first  cousin,  certainly  his  mother  was  a  Barrington. 
We  are  particularly  told  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Bourchiers,  earls  of  Essex,  nor  related  to  the  family  from  whom  the 
Protector  took  his  wife. 

Thus  the  Joan  Barrington  branch,  including  Barringtons,  Ger- 
rards,  Mashams,  and  Bourchier,  could  muster  in  about  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Long  Parliament  no  less  than  seven  members  :  namely, 
Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  the  Protector's  first  cousin;  Sir  John 
Barrington,  young  Gerrard  and  young  Masham  his  first  cousins 
once  removed  ;  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  and  Sir  William  Masham  who 
had  married  his  first  cousins,  and  lastly  Sir  John  Bourchier. 

s  2 
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Joan  Barrington's  younger  sister  Elizabeth  Cromwell  made  also 
a  good  match.  She  married  Griffith  Hampden  of  Great  Hampden, 
Bucks,  a  gentleman  of  long  descent  and  great  property,  and  was  the 
mother  of  John  Hampden.  John  Hampden  married  a  Symeon, 
and  of  his  children  only  the  daughters  need  concern  us.  They 
were  of  course  the  Protector's  first  cousins  once  removed.  The 
eldest  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Kichard  Knightley,  the  eldest  son 
of  Eichard  Knightley  of  Fausley  in  Northamptonshire,  a  man  of 
many  acres  and  great  interest  in  that  county.  Eichard  Knightley 
the  father  and  John  Hampden  had  much  in  common.  They  had 
both  been  numbered  among  Sir  John  Eliot's  intimate  friends,  they 
had  both  sat  by  his  bedside  in  the  Tower.  Knightley,  indeed,  claimed 
some  distant  ldnship  with  Eliot.  Moreover,  they  had  both  been 
thrown  into  prison  in  1627.  But  Eichard  Knightley's  hatred  of  the 
court  far  exceeded  Hampden's.  It  was  a  bitter,  deep-rooted,  old- 
time  prejudice ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  again  and  again  that  it 
was  in  his  house  at  Fausley  that  the  scheme  of  depriving  the  crown 
of  the  command  of  the  militia  and  the  right  to  make  war  and  peace 
was  debated  and  matured.  He,  Eichard  Knightley,  was  not  returned 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  but  his  son  Sir  Eichard— Hampden's  son- 
in-law — represented  Northampton.  Moreover,  Knightley  had  in  the 
house  two  cousins,  active  Puritan  men,  Sir  Oliver  Luke,  member  for 
Bedfordshire,  and  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  member  for  Bedford,  who  gave 
constant  support  to  Hampden.  Further,  Sir  Kichard  Knightley's 
aunt,  Anne  Littleton,  was  the  wife  of  Humphrey  Salwey  of  Stan- 
ford in  Worcestershire,  member  for  that  county,  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  country  party,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Shropshire 
family  of  that  name.  Humphrey  Salwey's  younger  brother  Eichard 
Salwey  at  a  later  period  joined  the  Long  Parliament  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Appleby.  Therefore,  though  the  Knightleys  had  only 
one  vote  themselves,  they  could  boast  of  numerous  and  powerful 
connexions  in  the  house. 

Hampden  matched  his  daughter  Euth  with  Sir  John  Trevor  of 
Trevallyn,  the  importance  of  whose  family  has  been  set  forth  at 
length  by  Noble  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  Sir  John  Trevor  was 
member  in  1640  for  Grampound,  and  his  son  or  brother  Thomas 
represented  Monmouth.  At  a  later  period  of  this  parliament  two 
more  of  his  near  kinsmen  of  the  same  name  had  seats,  so  that 
eventually,  though  death  deprived  them  of  one  vote,  the  Trevors 
could  muster  three. 

Anne  Hampden,  the  third  daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Eobert  Pye,  of  Farringdon  in  Berkshire.  This  match  was  made  in 
1641  on  the  eve  of  the  great  contest.  The  Pyes  were  people  of 
mark  in  Berkshire,  but  they  differed  from  the  Knightleys  and 
Trevors  in  this,  that  Eobert's  father  and  several  members  of  the 
family  took  the  king's  side.     The  puritan  zeal  of  Hampden's  son- 
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in-law,  however,  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  besieged  the 
elder  Pye  in  the  family  seat,  and  it  is  certain  at  least  that  he  chris- 
tened his  own  eldest  son  Hampden  Pye— an  instance  of  a  practice 
then  exceptional  though  now  common  enough.  Sir  Eobert  Pye 
represented  Woodstock  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  later  was  a 
colonel  of  horse  in  the  parliamentary  service. 

The  youngest  of  the  patriot's  daughters  married  Eobert  Ham- 
mond, the  nephew  of  a  famous  officer,  Lieutenant-General  Thomas 
Hammond,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  king's  judges.  Eobert 
Hammond  did  not  sit  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Though  a  young 
man,  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  in  another  way.  It  was 
to  this  '  Dear  Eobin '  (as  Cromwell  calls  him  in  letters  referring  to 
this  very  matter)  that  some  strange  chance  or  mischance  led  the 
king,  after  his  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  reveal  himself,  in 
the  hope,  apparently,  that  Hammond's  loyalty  to  his  sovereign 
would  awake  and  the  young  officer  would  assist  him  to  cross  to 
France.  The  temptation,  we  know,  was  great — Cromwell  allows  it 
to  have  been  so — the  trial,  a  bitter  one,  the  more  as  Hampden's 
son-in-law  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  head- 
quarters. He  hesitated.  But  in  the  end  his  fidelity  to  his  party 
prevailed,  and  he  detained  the  king.  Hammond  died  young,  and  his 
widow  married  Sir  John  Hobart,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  parliament 
which  the  Protector  summoned  in  1656. 

There  is  a  kinsman  of  John  Hampden's  who  should  not  be 
altogether  omitted — his  first  cousin,  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet. 
He  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Ives,  until  being 
detected  in  a  mysterious  plot,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  capture  of  London,  he  was  mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine  and 
banished.  Though  Edmund  Waller  was  not  akin,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  Cromwell,  his  name  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Pro- 
tector's, and  his  fame  with  the  ode  which  he  wrote  in  the  latter's 
honour.  He  was  related  to  the  two  other  Wallers  of  that  day- 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  member  for  Andover  (elected  1642)  and 
a  general  in  the  parliamentary  service,  and  Sir  Hardress,  also  an 
officer  of  distinction  in  the  field. 

The  Hampden  branch  therefore— including  Edmund  Waller- 
would  muster  something  like  eight  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  number  being  made  up  of  John  Hampden  himself,  his  three 
sons-in-law,  Knightley,  Trevor,  and  Pye,  Waller,  the  two  Lukes, 
and  Humphrey  Salwey. 

Frances,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  and  the 
aunt  of  the  Protector,  married  Eichard  Whalley,  a  Nottingham- 
shire gentleman,  at  one  time  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  had  two 
sons.  The  elder,  commonly  called  Colonel  Edward  Whalley,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  puritan  service,  commanded  his  cousin's 
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life-guard  on  state  occasions,  had  the  charge  of  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court,  sat  on  his  trial,  and  signed  the  death  warrant.  His  daughter 
married  a  well-known  officer  and  regicide,  Colonel  William  Goffe ; 
and  on  the  Eestoration  father-in-law  and  son-in-law  escaped  to- 
gether to  New  England.  Frances  Whalley's  younger  son,  Henry, 
was  judge-advocate. 

Mary  Cromwell,  Sir  Henry's  fourth  daughter,  married  Sir 
William  Dunch,  of  Little  Wittenham  in  Berkshire ;  and  their  son, 
Edmund  Dunch,  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  the  representative 
of  Wallingford.  The  Dunches  were  people  of  mark  allied  to  two 
other  ancient  families,  now,  I  believe,  extinct — the  Fettiplaces  and 
Hungerfords  ;  and  the  member  for  Wallingford  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  weight  and  discretion,  much  to  the  front  in  a  modest 
way.  The  Protector  created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Burnel,  but  Charles  II  ignored  the  patent.  Dunch  was  of  course 
opposed  to  the  court,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Dunch  of  Pusey,  married 
Anne  Mayor  of  Hursley,  a  sister  of  Bichard  Cromwell's  wife. 

Dorothy,  the  Protector's  youngest  aunt,  married  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  a  connexion  only  of  importance  in  this,  that  the  Fleming 
who  officiated  as  Oliver's  master  of  the  ceremonies  was  probably 
her  son. 

The  reader  now  has  the  alliances  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Crom- 
well's five  daughters  before  him,  and  it  remains  only  to  notice  one 
very  remarkable  thing  in  regard  to  them.  Their  father  was  a 
royalist  and  a  courtier.  He  entertained  James  I  again  and  again. 
Their  elder  brother,  Sir  Oliver,  was  also  a  cavalier  and  a  king's  man. 
So  were  all  the  male  Crom wells  in  the  upper  branches.  Then 
how  came  these  daughters  to  marry  the  puritans  Barrington, 
Hampden,  Whalley,  Dunch  ?  The  answer  seems,  probably  enough, 
to  be  this,  that  Dame  Joan  Barrington  was  the  eldest  and  first  to 
marry,  and  that  she  and  Sir  Francis,  by  whatever  chance  their 
match  may  have  been  brought  about,  took  in  hand  the  fortunes  of 
her  younger  sisters.  It  was  remarked  afterwards  of  Oliver  that, 
though  he  was  scarcely  open  to  the  charge  of  nepotism,  he  had  as 
many  females  to  dispose  of  as  a  cardinal ;  and  the  Barringtons  and 
Hampdens  would  appear  to  have  had  the  same  fortune. 

The  Protector's  eldest  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  was  a  staunch  royalist, 
four  of  his  sons  serving  on  the  king's  side.  Nor  did  any  member 
of  his  family  sensibly  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  puritan 
party,  except  his  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir 
liichard  Ingoldsby,  a  Buckinghamshire  knight.  She  had  three 
sons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  parliamentary  service ; 
and  one  in  particular,  also  named  Kichard,  took  his  seat  in  the 
Long  Parliament  before  its  close.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  two  Protectors,  Kichard  Cromwell  incurring  some  unpopularity 
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among  the  puritans  by  openly  comparing  '  honest  Dick  Ingoldsby ' 
with  their  insincere  professors.  The  three  Ingoldsbys  all  sat  in 
the  parliament  of  1656,  and  one  of  honest  Dick's  brothers  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  to  be  created  a  baronet  by  his  first  cousin 
once  removed,  and  to  have  the  patent  confirmed  by  Charles  II. 

The  Protector's  younger  uncle,  Henry  Cromwell  of  Upwood, 
also  made  no  figure,  his  death  occurring  probably  before  1640. 
His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  however,  married  in  1638  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  country  party,  Oliver  St.  John,  the  ship-money 
lawyer  whom  the  court  tried  to  buy  by  creating  him  solicitor- 
general.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  match  was  brought  about 
through  Hampden,  on  whose  behalf  St.  John  had  just  appeared. 
He  represented  Totness  in  the  Long  Parliament.  His  son,  Francis 
St.  John,  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  1656 ;  and  so  was 
his  cousin,  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  of  Lydiard  Tregooze,  who  married 
Oliver  St.  John's  daughter. 

From  the  Stewarts,  the  family  of  his  mother,  and  the  Bourchiers, 
the  family  of  his  wife,  the  Protector's  party  received  no  support 
worthy  of  record.  His  father,  Eobert  Cromwell,  died  before  the 
troubles  began,  and  he  had  no  brothers.  "We  come,  therefore,  to 
his  sisters.  The  eldest,  Catherine,  took  for  a  second  husband — 
her  first  was  Captain  Whitstone — Colonel  John  Jones,  an  officer  of 
distinction  in  the  puritan  service,  who  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Long 
Parliament  some  time  after  its  commencement.  He  had  previously 
sat  for  Merioneth  in  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  high  court  of  justice  which  tried  the  king,  and 
his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for 
Charles's  execution.  Surviving  the  Kestoration,  he  was  tried  and 
executed,  being  the  only  near  connection  of  the  Protector  who 
suffered  death  on  that  occasion. 

Cromwell's  second  sister,  Margaret,  married  Valentine  Walton, 
the  wedding  taking  place,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  points  out, 
four  days  before  her  father's  funeral.  Valentine  Walton,  of  Great 
Stoughton  in  Huntingdonshire,  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  knight 
of  the  shire  for  that,  the  Cromwell,  county.  One  of  his  sons  was 
killed  at  Marston  Moor,  and  the  letter  in  which  Cromwell,  who  had 
himself  lost  a  son  a  little  before,  sent  home  the  news  is  to  be  found 
in  Carlyle's  collection.  Walton  would  seem  to  have  acted  for  a 
time  as  his  brother-in-law's  agent  in  London ;  and  another  of  his 
sons  married  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Colonel  Pride. 

The  alliances  formed  by  the  remaining  sisters,  and  by  the 
children  of  the  Protector,  did  not  affect  (with  one  exception)  his 
influence  in  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  it  will  be  of  interest  before 
entering  upon  an  examination  of  them  to  consider,  by  the  light  of 
the  information  already  collected,  what  was  his  position  when  he 
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came  up  to  that  famous  assembly  in  November  1640.  He  had  had 
already  some  experience  of  the  house,  he  bore  a  well-known  name, 
and  had  a  fair  estate,  and  the  reputation  in  his  own  district  of 
being  a  strenuous,  stirring,  stiff-backed  man.  But  in  addition  he 
had— or  he  and  his  cousin,  the  already  famous  Hampden,  had — 
the  following  kinsfolk  among  the  members :  Oliver  St.  John,  the 
solicitor-general,  a  first  cousin,  Edmund  Dunch,  Sir  Thomas 
Barrington,  and  Edmund  Waller,  also  first  cousins ;  Sir  Bichard 
Knightley,  Sir  Bobert  Pye,  and  Sir  John  Trevor,  Hampden's  sons- 
in-law;  Valentine  Walton,  Cromwell's  brother-in-law,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  Sir  William  Masham,  the  husbands  of  Crom- 
well's first  cousins — ten  votes ;  with  Cromwell  and  Hampden, 
twelve.  Then,  in  addition  to  these,  he  had  in  the  house  at  its 
first  sitting  five  distant  connections,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the 
foregoing,  namely:  Francis  Gerrard,  Thomas  Trevor,  Sir  Oliver 
Luke,  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  and  Humphrey  Salwey. 

Nor  is  even  this  an  exhaustive  list.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
numbers  Henry  Marten,  the  famous  wit  and  republican,  among 
Cromwell's  cousins  ;  but  the  link  between  them  is  not  apparent  at 
a  first  glance  and  we  omit  him.  The  same  course  may  be  taken 
for  the  present  with  Sir  •  Francis  Bussell,  member  for  Cambridge- 
shire, *  your  brother  Frank  Bussell,'  as  Cromwell  calls  him  in  a 
letter  written  to  Bichard  Norton  in  March  1648 ;  though  Noble 
seems  to  be  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Cromwells  and 
Bussells  were  already  connected — as  they  certainly  were  later. 
This  Bichard  Norton,  who  presently  came  up  to  the  Long  Parliament 
as  member  for  Hampshire,  would  appear  himself  to  have  been 
akin  to  the  Protector  :  at  least  Oliver  in  his  letters  commonly 
styles  him  '  Dear  Dick,'  and,  moreover,  employed  him  to  make  the 
overtures  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  Bichard  to  Dorothy  Mayor  of 
Hursley,  a  delicate  piece  of  work  which  would  naturally  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  relative.  If  Norton  was  actually  akin  to  the  Cromwells,  he 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  that  small  but 
influential  wing  of  the  puritan  party  which  followed  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele — the  three  Fiennes,  of  whom  Nathaniel  was  the  leader,  the 
Temples  of  Stowe,  and  others — Norton's  wife  being  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele's  daughter.  Noble  certainly  states  that  Norton  was  related  to 
the  Cromwells  through  the  Flemings.  It  is  a  fact  also  not 
unworthy  of  note,  if  we  bear  in  mind  Hampden's  guardianship  of 
Eliot's  sons,  that  Nathaniel  Fiennes  married  Sir  John  Eliot's 
daughter,  and  that  there  was  a  traditional  connexion  of  old 
standing  between  the  Fiennes  and  Hampden  families. 

Putting  aside  these  doubtful  relationships,  we  may  take  it  that 
Cromwell  and  Hampden  could  muster  between  them  at  the  sitting 
of  the  house  some  seventeen  members  connected  with  them  by  such 
family  ties  as  men  commonly  recognise.    From  time  to  time,  as 
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vacancies  occurred  and  royalists  were  disabled,  this  number  was 
increased  very  considerably,  Sir  John  Barrington,  Sir  John 
Bourchier,  William  Masham,  John  Trevor,  John  Jones,  Thomas 
Waller,  Kichard  Ingoldsby,  Henry  Ireton  (Cromwell's  son-in-law 
to  be  mentioned  presently)  and  Eichard  Salwey,  coming  up  to  recruit 
the  clan  which,  notwithstanding  death  and  defection,  can  scarcely  in 
1647  have  mustered  less  than  23  votes. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  these 
family  ties  gave  some  additional  importance  to  Hampden  at  first 
and  later  to  Cromwell.  Pym  who  stood,  if  any  man  did,  on  a  level 
with  Hampden,  was  related  in  some  vague  way  to  Bradshaw — and 
if  so  perhaps  to  Milton  ;  but  he  had  little  other  private  backing. 
Denzil  Hollis,  the  leader  of  the  presbyterians,  was  Strafford's 
brother-in-law,  but  then  Strafford  was  the  head  and  front  of 
offence.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  indeed,  had  brilliant  connexions,  but  few 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  his  father  and  the  Pelhams,  were  in 
the  house.  No  one  of  these  men  had  behind  him  the  domestic 
support  which  Hampden  enjoyed  and  which  Cromwell  inherited. 
And,  moreover,  each  of  them  stood  alone,  whereas  Hampden,  St. 
John,  and  Cromwell — three  men  equal  to  them  man  to  man — stood 
together.  Clarendon  says — and  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nexion— that  the  house  was  swayed  by  a  small  knot  of  active 
members.  He  describes  Hampden  as  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Commons,  and  in  another  place  says  that  his  power  and  interest 
were  at  that  time  greater  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom,  '  or 
than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any  time.'  He  further  gives 
an  account  of  the  six  men  who  led  the  country  party  at  the  sitting 
of  the  house.  They  were — in  this  order — Pym,  Hampden,  St. 
John,  Fiennes,  Vane,  and  Hollis.  He  shortly  mentions  seven  other 
members,  of  whom  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  stands  first. 

In  the  pages  of  Bushworth  the  men  we  have  reviewed  do  not 
make  much  show  as  speakers,  but  Sir  John  Gerrard  and  Barrington 
are  continually  on  committees,  and  Sir  Bobert  Pye,  Masham, 
Luke,  and  Waller  also  serve  with  some  frequency.  On  a  grand 
committee  of  sixty-eight  members  appointed  to  abolish  superstition 
and  idolatry,  Cromwell,  Masham,  Pye,  Hampden,  Gerrard,  and 
Barrington  served.  When  twenty-four  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  overlook  the  payments  to  the  Scotch  army,  Hampden,  Pye, 
Barrington,  and  Gerrard  were  of  the  number.  And  when  members 
were  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  crushing  the  Irish 
rebellion  and  settling  the  kingdom,  seven  of  these  gentlemen  set 
down  their  names  on  the  first  list.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard  gave 
2,000/.— a  larger  sum  than  was  given  by  any  other  commoner. 
Pye,  whose  name  appears  second,  gave  1,000/.,  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
rington  l,200/,?   Sir  William;.  Masham  600/.,  Hampden  1,000/., 
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St.  John  gave  600/.,  and  Cromwell  set  himself  down  for  500/.,  but 
eventually,  it  would  seem,  gave  1,000Z. 

The  death  of  John  Hampden  and  the  defection  of  Edmund 
Waller  must  have  greatly  weakened  the  family  party.  Yet,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  took  the  covenant,  fully  a  score  of  the  names 
mentioned  above  occur  in  a  house  a  little  exceeding  two  hundred. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  jealousy  which  the  parliament  began 
to  feel  for  the  new  army  was  tempered,  so  far  as  Cromwell  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  judicious  assurances  of  many  of  his  kith  and  kin,  and 
that  the  attacks  of  the  officers  ousted  from  commands  by  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  were  warded  off  by  the  same  interested  supporters. 
But  a  little  later  the  victorious  parliament  became  a  house 
divided  against  itself,  the  presbyterian  majority  desiring  to  disband 
the  army,  the  independent  minority,  which  leaned  for  support  on 
the  troops,  desiring  to  maintain  it.  Naturally  enough,  the  heads  of 
the*  more  substantial  houses  akin  to  Cromwell  sided  with  the  former 
party.  In  1648  Pride  purged  the  house,  drawing  a  strict  line  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  who  were  excluded  and  the  Kump  which 
continued  to  sit.  The  two  lists,  which  are  preserved  in  Somers's 
tracts,  well  indicate  how  the  Cromwell  kinsfolk  were  divided.  Among 
the  excluded  were  the  two  Gerrards,  Eichard  Knightley,  Sir  John 
Barrington,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Luke,  Thomas  Waller,  two  Trevors, 
Norton,  and  Francis  Russell.  Those  who  remained  were  St.  John, 
Walton,  Dunch,  Bourchier,  John  Jones,  Sir  John  Trevor,  Ingoldsby, 
and  Henry  Marten.  It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  excluded  were 
nearly  all  those  who  were  connected  with  Cromwell  through  the 
Hampden  and  Barrington  families,  the  Gerrards,  Knightleys,  Pye, 
Lukes,  Waller,  Trevor,  and  that  those  remained  sitting  who  were 
nearest  akin  to  him,  his  brother-in-law  Walton,  his  son-in-law  John 
Jones,  his  first  cousin  Edmund  Dunch.  These,  the  Long  Parliament 
being  virtually  at  an  end,  supported  their  kinsman  in  his  rise,  some 
with  greater  and  some  with  less  willingness,  and  were  presently 
recruited  by  all  those  officers  of  the  army  whom  the  Protector  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  marriage  of  a  sister,  daughter,  or  niece,  bound 
to  his  interest. 

To  deal  first  with  his  three  remaining  sisters,  Anne  had  become 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sewster,  a  quiet  man  who  made  no  reputation,  but 
left  behind  him  a  daughter.  This  daughter,  Oliver's  niece,  became 
the  wife  of  Sir  William  Lockhart,  famous  alike  as  a  soldier  and 
a  diplomatist.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  acted  as  the  Protector's 
ambassador  in  France,  where  he  showed  himself  fully  equal  to  coping 
even  with  Mazarin  himself.  In  the  former— laying  aside  at  the  call 
.of  duty  his  pen  and  red  tape— he  took  the  command  of  the  English 
force  on  the  Netherlands  frontier  and  made  his  master's  reign  famous 
by  the  capture  of  Dunkirk.     So  high,  indeed,  was  his  reputation  for 
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skill  and  integrity,  that  Charles  II  continued  him  in  his  post  at 
Paris. 

Oliver's  sister  Jane  married  Major-General  Desborough,  who  sat 
on  the  trial  of  the  king,  but  did  not  sign  the  death  warrant. 

Eobina,  his  youngest  sister,  married  firstly,  Peter  French,  canon 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  secondly,  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  is  only  remarkable  as  the  ancestress,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  of 
Archbishop  Tillotson. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  the  subject  of  com- 
ment that  the  Protector,  in  choosing  a  wife  for  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  Richard,  betrayed  no  particular  ambition,  though  at  the 
time  he  had  attained  a  high  pitch  of  power.  He  married  him  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Hampshire  gentleman  of  respectable  position  but 
neither  of  great  wealth  or  long  descent,  and  in  seeking  for  him  this 
match,  which  he  did  with  some  anxiety,  he  appears  to  have  been 
moved  by  a  genuine  and  single  desire  to  obtain  for  him  a  good  and 
religious  helpmate.  Dorothy  Mayor's  sister,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
married  a  Dunch  of  Pusey,  in  whose  house  the  letters  relating  to 
the  negotiation  have  been  preserved, 

Henry  Cromwell,  the  Protector's  younger  son,  whose  name  is  often 
connected  with  that  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  married  Elizabeth  Bus- 
sell,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Russell,  member  for  Cambridge- 
shire. Her  sister  married  the  valiant  General  John  Reynolds, 
sometime  commander  of  the  Protector's  bodyguard,  and  by  him 
sent  in  charge  of  the  troops  despatched  to  France  to  act  against 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  General  Reynolds  gallantly  captured 
Mardyke  and  was  shortly  afterwards  drowned  in  crossing  the 
Channel,  leaving  the  affair  of  Dunkirk  to  be  finished  by  Lockhart. 

Of  the  Protector's  daughters,  Bridget  married  Henry  Ireton, 
who  was  afterwards  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  was  said  by  the  royal- 
ists to  be  the  only  man  of  whom  Cromwell  stood  in  awe.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1646,  during  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  five 
years  later  Ireton  died.  He  was  cousin  to  Colonel  John  Hutchinson, 
of  Owthorpe  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  husband  of  that  Lucy  Hutchin- 
son who  kept  a  diary,  and  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson.  Both 
the  colonel  and  his  father  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Ireton  is 
said  to  have  had  considerable  influence  over  them.  After  her  first 
husband's  death  Bridget  married  Major-General  Fleetwood. 

Of  Oliver's  three  remaining  daughters,  Elizabeth  married  John 
Claypole,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Protector  and  a  member  of  his 
Other  House.  Mary  married  the  earl  of  Fauconberg ;  and  Frances 
became  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Rich,  grandson  of  Cromwell's 
friend  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Losing  him,  she  married  her  brother 
Henry's  brother-in-law,  Sir  John  Russell,  son  of  Sir  Francis,  of 
Chippenham. 
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There  is  a  document  in  Carlyle's  letters  which  was  signed  in 
1647  by  the  thirteen  principal  officers  of  the  army,  Cromwell  being 
one  of  the  signatories.  No  less  than  seven  of  the  others — Ireton, 
Thomas  Hammond,  Eobert  Hammond,  Whalley,  Desborough,  Pride, 
and  Sir  Har dress  Waller — were  his  connexions  or  near  relatives. 
Among  the  140  persons  appointed  to  sit  as  judges  upon  the  king's 
trial,  some  sixteen  are  found  who  were  more  or  less  closely  allied 
to  Cromwell,  though  several  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  and 
probably  disapproved  of  them.  The  sixteen  were  Valentine  Walton, 
John  Jones,  John  Desborough,  Henry  Ireton,  Edward  Whalley, 
Richard  Ingoldsby,  Sir  John  Barrington,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Sir  W. 
Masham,  Thomas  Hammond,  Sir  H.  Waller,  Thomas  Pride,  William 
Goffe,  John  Hutchinson,  Humphrey  Salwey  and  Richard  Salwey — 
though  the  tie  between  Oliver  and  the  last  three  can  scarcely  be 
counted.  Among  the  59  judges  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  king's 
execution,  Oliver  and  ten  kinsmen  may  be  numbered ;  the  ten  being 
Valentine  Walton,  Henry  Ireton,  John  Jones,  Edward  Whalley, 
William  Goffe,  Thomas  Pride,  Richard  Ingoldsby,  John  Bourchier, 
Hardress  Waller,  and  John  Hutchinson — Henry  Marten  also,  if  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  be  right  in  regard  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  men  who  were  related  to 
Cromwell  through  the  Barrington  and  Hampden  families  gave  him 
for  the  most  part  no  countenance  or  support  at  this  time — in  and 
about  1649 — they  gradually  rallied  to  him  again  as  he  lived  and 
prospered  and  restored  order.  In  his  parliament  of  1656  many  of 
the  old  names  crop  up  again.  There  were  returned  to  that  parliament 
Edmund  and  John  Dunch,  Richard  Hampden  (son of  John  Hampden) 
Robert  Barrington,  Sir  Richard  Everard,  Sir  Francis  Russell,  two 
Trevors,  Richard  Norton,  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  Francis  St.  John, 
three  Ingoldsbys  and  Sir  John  Hobart,  together  with  three  Whalleys, 
Henry  and  Richard  Cromwell,  Goffe,  John  Jones,  Desborough,  Fleet- 
wood, H.  Waller,  Claypole,  and  Sir  John  Reynolds :  altogether  27, 
of  whom  more  than  a  score  were  certainly  connected  with  Oliver  by 
blood  or  marriage. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  inserted  in  a  note  to  his  little  volume 
a  list  of  men  and  families  in  whom  runs  more  or  less  of  the  Pro- 
tector's blood,  a  list  astonishing  in  its  comprehensiveness.  But  it 
is  only  with  persons  who  were  akin  to  him  during  his  life  that  this 
article  pretends  to  deal,  and  even  within  this  limit  the  writer  has 
very  probably  overlooked  many  points  with  which  he  should  have 
dealt,  and  failed  to  note  many  names  which  might  have  been 
mentioned. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman, 
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The  P Imitation  of  Leix  and  Offaly 

OF  all  the  allies  of  '  Silken  Thomas '  there  was  none  more  loyal ' 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  distress  than  his  brother-in  law, 
Brian  O'Conor,  prince  of  Offaly.  When  Gilapatrick  O'More,  chief 
of  the  O'Mores  of  Leix,  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  to  the 
English  side,  O'Conor  remained  faithful  to  his  allegiance,  and 
together  with  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  bore  the  brunt  of  lord 
Leonard  Grey's  displeasure.  In  the  spring  of  1537,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  Kildare's  head  had  fallen  on  Tower  Hill,  a  great 
hosting  was  instituted  against  him,  and  the  lord  deputy  advancing 
by  unaccustomed  paths  into  his  territory,  then  a  vast  wilderness 
of  bog  and  forest-land,  expelled  him  from  the  country,  razed  his 
fortresses  to  the  ground,  and  appointed  Cahir  O'Conor,  whose 
ambition  had  led  him  into  treasonable  practices  again  his  brother, 
chief  in  his  stead.  The  expedition  was  deemed  '  a  notable  exploit ; ' 
but  before  the  year  had  expired  O'Conor  had  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  and  was  soon  as  strong  as  ever.  Truly,  as  St.  Leger  wrote 
to  Cromwell,  the  country  was  much  easier  won  than  kept ;  *  for 
unless  it  be  peopled  with  others  than  be  there  already,  and  also 
certain  fortresses  there  builded  and  warded,  if  it  be  gotten  the  one 
day  it  is  lost  the  next.'  l 

The  task  of  suppressing  O'Conor  seemed  hopeless,  and  partly  for 
this  reason,  partly  also  perhaps  because  his  conscience  reproached 
him  for  his  excessive  severity,  Grey  offered  him  terms  of  peace. 
The  negotiations  begun  in  the  open  fields  of  Offaly  were  concluded 
at  Dublin,  where  O'Conor  humbly  submitted  himself  to  the  king's 
mercy.  He  promised  for  the  future  to  behave  as  a  faithful  and 
loyal  subject,  to  renounce  the  pope  and  to  abstain  from  levying 
black-rents  and  other  unlawful  exactions  on  the  lieges  of  the  Pale. 
To  his  submission  he  added  a  petition  that  he  and  his  issue  might 
be  made  freemen  and  liegemen  after  the  manner  of  the  English, 
that  he  might  be  created  baron  of  Offaly,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  hold  to  himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  king's  gift,  and  according  to 
the  English  laws  *  that  portion  of  Offaly  which  he  possessed  there 
by  partition,  after  the  manner  of  the  country,'  that  the  same 
privilege  might  be  extended  to  his  brothers  and  other  possessors  of 
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land  in  Offaly  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  rent  of  Ss.  M.  per 
plough-land,  and  of  allowing  their  lands  to  be  '  burdened  with  and 
occupied  by  men  of  war  for  the  defence  of  the  subjects  of  the  king,' 
whenever  the  lord  deputy  thought  fit,  or  necessity  required,  after 
the  manner  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale.2 

No  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  his  petition,  but 
during  the  remainder  of.  Grey's  viceroyalty  O'Conor  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  his  submission.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  reins  of  government  been  transferred  to  lord  justice  Brereton, 
than  he  was  again  up  in  .arms.  His  conduct  greatly  irritated 
Henry,  who  wrote  : — 

Our  pleasure  is  you  shall  have  good  regard  and  specially  to  that  traitor 
O'Conor,  with  whom  we  would  you  should  in  no  wise  take  any  peace, 
unless  necessity  enforce ;  but  rather,  if  you  may,  expel  him  entirely  his 
country,  which  we  shall  be  content  to  give  to  his  brother  Cahir,  so  as  the 
same  Cahir  will  leave  the  Irish  faction  and  be  obedient  to  our  laws  and 
frame  himself  and  those  which  shall  be  under  him  to  the  manner  and 
kind  of  living  of  the  English  Pale.3 

Brereton  accordingly  did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  rebel  to  his 
senses,  '  to  the  destruction,'  as  he  wrote,  *  of  his  corns,  prostrating 
of  his  habitations,  burnings,  spoilings,  and  other  annoyances  to  him 
extremely  committed  ; '  nevertheless  it  proved  beyond  his  power  to 
expel  him  from  his  country,  and  he  was  fain  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity  and  accept  O'Conor's  offers '  which  were  to  stand  to  his 
first  covenants  comprised  in  indentures.' 4  O'Conor  subsequently 
repeated  his  request  to  be  made  a  baron,  and  to  hold  his  lands  by 
grant  of  the  crown.  His  petition  was  supported  by  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Irishmen  generally,  '  and  the  rather,  for  that  he  desireth 
the  same  but  during  his  life,  whereof  we  be  very  glad  for  that 
thereby  his  brother  Cahir,  which  hath  always  served  his  majesty, 
when  the  other  was  an  offender,  is  not  excluded  to  succeed  him  in 
that  seignory,  whereunto  by  their  custom  he  is  entitled.' 5 

Thus  supported,  his  petition  was  favourably  received  by  Henry, 
who  intimated  his  intention  of  creating  him  a  viscount.  But 
unfortunately  before  this  was  done  O'Conor  had  again  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure.  What  precisely  was  his  object  or  reason  in 
throwing  off  his  allegiance  on  this  occasion  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. But  whatever  his  reason  or  whether  indeed  he  had  any 
reason  except  an  innate  dislike  to  all  authority  whatever,  no  sooner 
had  the  ship  which  carried  St.  Leger  to  England  faded  beyond  the 
horizon  than  he  and  Gilapatrick  O'More  were  again  up  in  arms, 
nominally  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  house  of  Kildare.  Without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time  Sir  William  Brabazon  invaded  Leix  and 
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Offaly,  which  he  burnt  and  plundered  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Croghan, 
but  *  without  receiving  either  battle  or  submission ; '  for,  as  usual' 
the  Irish,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  at  once  retired  into 
their  bogs  and  fastnesses,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  royal  army  retired  than  O'More  and  Rory 
O'Conor,  Brian's  son,  emerged  from  their  hiding-places,  burnt  the 
town  and  monastery  of  Athy,  ravaged  the  borders  of  the  Pale  and 
slew  a  number  of  persons  both  English  and  Irish.  Thereupon 
the  lord-justice  again  invaded  Offaly  and  remaining  there  for 
fifteen  days  burnt  and  destroyed  whatever  had  escaped  in  former 
raids.  Leaving  a  garrison  at  the  Dingan  (the  modern  Philipstown) 
he  proceeded  into  Leix,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Here  also  he  remained  for  fifteen  days  ravaging  the  country  far  and 
wide  with  such  ruthless  severity  that  the  minor  chieftains  were 
glad  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  them  and  to  abandon  O'Conor 
and  O'More  to  their  fate.  Thus  deserted,  the  two  chiefs  with  their 
more  immediate  retainers  fled  across  the  Shannon  into  Con- 
naught. 

About  the  beginning  of  1548  the  fugitives  recrossed  the  Shannon 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  wild  kerne ;  but  so  cowed 
were  their  uriaghts  and  tribesmen,  through  terror  which  the  power 
of  the  English  inspired,  that  none  dared  even  afford  them  food  or 
protection.  Nevertheless  with  such  forces  as  they  could  muster, 
O'Conor  and  O'More  managed  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  most  deter- 
mined guerilla  warfare  along  the  borders  of  the  Pale,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  winter  brought  them  face  to  face  with  starvation  that 
lord-chancellor  Alen  was  able  to  report  that  the  *  arch-traitor ' 
O'Conor  had  been  compelled  to  submit.  His  life,  Alen  added,  had 
been  promised  him  in  order  to  induce  O'More  and  the  rest  to  follow 
his  example.  When  that  happened  he  advised  that  they  should 
have  '  honest  entertainments '  provided  for  them  in  Calais  or 
Boulogne ;  but  on  no  account  were  they  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
Ireland,  in  which  case,  he  predicted,  Offaly  and  Leix  would  be  as 
easily  kept  in  order  as  was  the  Pale.6  Before  the  year  expired 
O'More  had  likewise  submitted,  and  he  and  O'Conor  were  shortly 
shipped  off  to  England,  where  they  were  promptly  clapped  in  the 
Tower.  They  were  probably  not  very  harshly  treated,  but  the  close 
confinement  of  prison  life  ill-agreed  with  them,  and  before  many 
weeks  had  passed  away  Gilapatrick  O'More  died. 

The  two  chiefs  being  thus  safely  out  of  the  way  the  government 
proceeded  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  settlement  of  Leix  and 
Offaly.  The  idea  at  first  seems  to  have  been  to  restore  the  natives 
to  their  lands  on  conditions  similar  to  those  granted  by  Henry  VIII 
to  Turlough  O'Toole.7  The  plan  received  the  sanction  of  the  privy 
council,  and  in  June  1549  the  lord  deputy  was  instructed  to  trans- 
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mit '  the  names  of  such  as  you  think  good  to  have  restored,  with 
the  certainty  of  the  lands  to  be  restored.' 8  But  some  time  in  the 
following  year,  probably  in  October,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  Irish  government  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
government  officials  for  the  most  part,  in  which  they  offered  in 
return  for  a  grant  of  'all  the  possessions,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  Leix,  Irry,  and  Slievemargy,  which  were  under  the 
O'Mores  and  their  followers  at  the  time  of  their  rebellion  within 
Leix,  with  all  the  Dempsies  country,'  except  such  portions  thereof 
as  should  be  reserved  to  the  castles  of  Lea  and  Carlow,  or  to  the 
natives,  who,  it  was  stipulated,  should  not  be  removed  '  for  that  they 
served  the  king's  majesty'  against  the  rebels,  to  undertake  the 
plantation  of  these  countries,  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  600Z.  Irish, 
to  keep  fort  Protector  wardable  and  garrisoned,  and  in  general  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  marches.  Amongst  the  signatures 
attached  to  the  petition  appeared  the  well-known  names  of  Sir 
Gerald  Aylmer,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Sir  Thomas 
Luttrell,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  Sir  John  Travers, 
master  of  the  ordnance ;  Patrick  Barnwall,  master  of  the  rolls ; 
Walter  Peppard,  and  Francis  Cosby.9 

It  is  possible  that  this  scheme,  so  moderately  conceived,  may 
have  originated  with  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  who  had  again,  though 
much  against  his  will,  been  appointed  lord  deputy  in  succession  to 
Sir  Edward  Bellingham.  That  he  was  in  favour  of  a  judicious 
plantation  policy  in  Leinster,  and  more  particularly  on  the  borders 
of  the  Pale,  is  undoubted.  His  appointment  took  place  in  July  1550, 
but  before  leaving  England  he  had  submitted  three  points  for  the 
consideration  of  the  privy  council.  First,  as  to  their  intention  in 
regard  to  0' Conor ;  second,  as  to  his  authority  to  make  grants  of 
land  in  Leix  and  Offaly ;  third,  as  to  the  advisability  of  treating 
Irishmen  with  'more  humanity,  lest  they  by  extremity  should 
adhere  to  other  foreign  powers.'  To  his  queries  answer  was 
returned  that  for  the  present  O'Conor  was  to  remain  in  England, 
that  the  granting  of  lands  in  Leix  and  Offaly  was  to  remain  an 
open  question,  and  that  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Irish,  '  to  use  gentleness  to  such  as  shall  show 
themselves  conformable,  to  others  to  do  as  occasion  shall  show.' 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  he  was  instructed  to 
cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  and  to  lease  out 
portions,  for  periods  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  such  rents 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable,  allowing  the  farmers  one  or  two 
years  rent  free,  as  he  might  deem  fit,  in  order  '  to  encourage  them 
to  dwell  upon  the  same.' 10 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  February  1551,  and  at  different 
periods  throughout  the  year,  a  number  of  leases  were  made  to 
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gentlemen  resident  in  the  Pale,  and  to  soldiers  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.11  The  lands  assigned 
comprised  portions  of  the  modern  baronies  of  Warrenstown,  Cooles- 
town,  Upper  and  Lower  Philipstown  in  King's  county'  and  of 
Portnahinch,  Maryborough  East  and  West,  Stradbally,  Ctdlenagb, 
and  Ballyadams  in  Queen's  county.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
lease,  as  finally  settled,  it  was  provided  that  the  lessee,  and  after 
his  death  his  sufficient  assignee,  should  dwell  upon  the  premises  ; 
that  no  assignment  should  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
lord  deputy  and  council ;  that  the  lessee  should  not  cause  any  of  the 
lands  to  be  inhabited  by  any  of  the  name  of  O'More  or  O'Conor,  or 
of  such  surname  as  were  possessors  in  the  country  of  Leix  or 
Offaly ;  that  every  person  inhabiting  should  have  sufficient  weapons 
to  serve  the. king  and  lor  his  own  defence;  and,  finally,  that  he 
should  bear  his  proportion  of  all  cesses  for  the  safeguard  and  furni- 
ture of  the  king's  forts.12  In  some  of  the  leases  also  there  is 
inserted,  sometimes  in  St.  Leger's  own  handwriting,  a  reservation 
to  the  crown  of  all  goshawks  and  tercels  reared  on  the  premises. 

The  scheme,  however,  was  not  immediately  successful.  On 
17  August,  1551,  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  succeeded  St.  Leger, 
was  instructed  to  report  as  to  the  working  of  the  plan,  and  whether 
it  had  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  government  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  country.13  In  his  reply 
the  lord  deputy  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  reducing  Leix  and 
Offaly  to  shire  ground,  of  erecting  manors,  and  of  letting  the  land 
by  copyhold  tenure.14  His  suggestions  were  accepted  by  the  privy 
council,  and  Croft  was  authorised  to  take  order — 

That  the  said  two  countries  be  reduced  into  the  nature  of  a  shire  or  of 
two  shires,  if  the  largeness  of  the  country  be  answerable,  and  thereof  to 
make  either  one  or  two  shirereeves  as  the  case  shall  require.  And  then  for 
the  letting  of  our  lands  within  the  same  countries  we  would  they  were  re- 
duced into  manors  in  such  sort  as  the  same  shall  by  you  be  thought  most 
convenient ;  and  thereupon  the  lands  and  tenements  severally  let  as  by 
copy  of  court  roll  for  three  lives  at  the  most,  as  the  like  custom  is  used  in 
divers  parts  of  our  realm  of  England,  especially  in  the  west  parts  of  the 
same. 

At  the  same  time  he  wTas  charged  to  take  special  care  '  for  the 
preservation  of  our  woods  and  such  other  royalties  as  the  same 
for  lack  of  good  foresight  in  the  beginning  be  not  wasted  and 
destroyed.'1"' 

The  proposal  to  constitute  them  copyholders  did  not,  however, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  planters,  and  on  26  Jan.  1552  the 
lord  deputy  and  council  signified  to  the  privy  council — 

11  Cal.  of  Fiants,  Ed.  VI,  No.  599,  661. 
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That  the  said  countries  being  upon  a  frontier  and  many  of  the  free- 
holders yet  living,  some  in  exile  and  some  in  extreme  poverty,  will  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  and  by  all  ways  and  means  possible  to  fatigate  the 
inhabitants,  so  as  they  shall  not  be  able  without  great  cost  and  charges  in 
building  and  defending  thereof  to  keep  it ;  which  cost  and  danger  no  man 
will  sustain  without  estate  of  inheritance.10 

To  this  communication  the  privy  council  replied  on  29  May,  re- 
gretting that  the  work  proceeded  so  slowly,  but  rather  than  that 
the  scheme  should  fail  entirely  they  had  resolved  that — 

As  much  of  the  same  lands  as  may  be  letten  by  copy  of  court  roll 
for  certain  lives,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  west  part  of  this  realm 
and  in  like  cases,  shall  be  so  granted  with  the  reservations  of  the  rent 
according  to  the  surveys,  or  better  rent  as  the  same  may  be  borne.  And 
the  rest  of  the  land,  specially  whereupon  the  tenants  shall  be  forced  to 
build  and  bestow  great  cost  for  the  guard  and  defence  thereof  to  be  granted 
by  copy  of  court  roll  to  the  tenants  and  heirs  males  in  estate  tail,  with  like 
reservations  of  rent  according  to  the  survey  or  better  if  the  same  may  be. 

But  in  the  distribution  of  lands  great  regard  was  to  be  had  '  that 
there  may  be  such  a  multitude  of  tenants  in  regard  of  the  farms 
than  to  have  many  farms  heaped  into  one  man's  hands,  whereby 
both  the  lands  shall  be  worse  used  and  the  country  weaker  of 
people.' 17 

Here,  however,  the  matter  rested  for  a  time,  either  because  the 
government  was  too  much  occupied  with  other  and  more  pressing 
business,  or  because  the  terms  offered  were  not  sufficiently  tempting. 
But  with  the  accession  of  Mary  and  the  reappointment  of  St.  Leger 
as  deputy,  the  question  of  the  projected  plantation  was  resumed. 
This  time  the  lord  deputy  was  instructed  to  make  grants  by  '  piece- 
meal '  of  the  said  countries  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  in  fee  simple,  with 
reservation  of  a  small  rent,  and  of  such  services  in  time  of  war  as 
should  be  thought  necessary,  at  the  same  time  carefully  providing 
that  the  grantees  should  be  'bound  to  build  houses  for  husbandmen, 
appointing  to  every  tenant  a  mean  portion  of  ground  to  be  kept  in 
tillage  as  near  as  they  conveniently  may,  so  as  the  said  countries 
may  be  well  replenished  with  houses  and  inhabitants  for  the 
manuring  and  defence  of  the  same.' 18 

But  now,  just  when  the  scheme  seemed  fairly  afloat  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  carry  it  into  execution,  the  energies 
of  all  were  paralysed  by  a  rumour  of  0' Conor's  release  and  restora- 
tion. Already,  in  the  spring  of  1552,  the  news  that  he  had  managed 
to  escape  from  the  Tower  had  caused  considerable  excitement  in 
official  circles,  which  had  only  been  allayed  by  the  report  of  his 
speedy  recapture.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  however,  his  daughter, 
Margaret  O'Conor,  repaired  to  England,  and  by  the  influence  of 
her  connexions  at  court  and  her  own  knowledge  of  the  English 
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language,  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  father's  release.  His  restora- 
tion, hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  Irish,  was  by  no  means  so 
pleasing  to  the  Irish  government,  and  shortly  after  landing  he  was 
re-arrested  on  a  charge  of  fomenting  disturbances  in  Offaly  and 
promptly  confined  to  Dublin  Castle.  There  he  remained  until 
1560  when  he  managed  to  effect  his  escape,  after  which  he  disap- 
pears from  history,  and  his  son  Donough  takes  his  place.11* 

About  the  end  of  May  1556  St.  Leger  resigned  the  reins  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Badcliffe,  subsequently 
created  earl  of  Sussex.  His  instructions  in  regard  to  Leix  and  Offaly 
were  most  explicit.  It  is  our  special  desire,  so  ran  the  order,  that 
the  said  countries  and  the  rest  of  our  whole  realm  should  by 
authority  of  parliament  be  made  shire  ground  and  divided  into 
sufficient  and  reasonable  counties  as  our  realm  of  England  is. 
Further,  provided  the  O'Conors,  O'Mores,  O'Dempsies  and  other 
native  inhabitants  showed  an  inclination  to  submit,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  their  countries  should  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  that  the  third  part  lying  to  the  west,  along  the  Shannon,  should 
be  assigned  to  them  in  free  socage  tenure  at  an  annual  rent  of  two- 
pence an  acre,  with  the  proviso  that  no  man  of  the  same  sept  should 
have  above  two  ploughlands  or  240  acres  in  his  own  possession.  It  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Irish  themselves  to  decide  which  of  their  own  septs 
should  be  created  freeholders ;  but  every  one  so  chosen  was  required 
to  answer  the  laws  of  the  realm  at  sessions  and  assizes,  to  keep  on 
his  estate  not  more  than  one  man  for  every  ploughland  '  except  the 
same  be  English,  or  of  their  own  sept,  and  he  to  be  no  idleman  but  a 
labourer,'  to  pay  his  rent  duly  twice  a  year,  to  attend  the  constable 
of  the  fort  when  summoned  to  do  so,  to  answer  for  himself  and  his 
household  personally  once  a  year,  to  avoid  the  woods  and  to  dwell 
in  houses  built  of  stone  or  timber,  to  keep  open  all  fords  and  fast- 
nesses between  his  lands  and  those  occupied  by  the  English,  to  keep 
weapons  only  for  his  owTn  protection,  to  refrain  from  intermarriage 
with  the  Scots  and  to  reside  continually  on  his  estate.  A  persistent 
neglect  of  these  conditions  was  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  the 
estate ;  while  the  wanton  destruction  of  his  neighbour's  castles  or 
houses,  or  the  keeping  of  unlicensed  fire-arms  was  to  be  treated  as 
felony  punishable  by  death.  Nevertheless  it  was  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  lord  deputy  and  council  to  temper  or  modify  these 
conditions  in  any  particular  they  thought  advisable.  If  the  terms 
were  accepted  by  the  O'Conors,  the  lord  deputy  was  authorised  to 
restore  their  old  chief  to  liberty,  *  to  end  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace, 
among  his  children  and  kin.'  So  much  for  the  third  part  to  be 
assigned  to  the  natives.  As  for  the  other  two-thirds  lying  along  the 
border  of  the  Pale,  three  ploughlands  were  to  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  two  forts  <  for  maintenance  of  the  constables  and  guards  thereof/ 
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The  rest  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  English  subjects,  '  as  well 
such  as  be  born  in  England  as  Ireland,  having  respect  to  men  of 
honesty  and  good  service,  and  such  as  have  most  need  and  be  like- 
liest to  do  good  thereon.'  Like  the  natives  they  were  to  hold  their 
estates  in  socage  at  a  yearly  rent  of  two-pence  an  acre  and  gener- 
ally under  similar  conditions  and  restrictions.  Only  in  addition 
they  were  to  be  obliged  '  to  keep  for  every  ploughland  one  man  at  the 
least  of  English  birth,  a  native  and  he  to  be  an  archer,  and  not  above 
one  of  the  Irish  blood  and  birth  upon  pain  of  forfeiture ;  '  and  to 
provide  *  harness  '  for  themselves  and  for  one  man  for  every  plough- 
land.  Three  ploughlands,  or  about  360  acres,  was  to  be  the  outside 
limit  of  any  estate,  which  was  to  be  immediately  forfeited  by  non- 
residence. 

We  desire,  concluded  the  instructions,  that  all  other  lands,  conquestecJ 
and  evicted  from  rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies  shall  be  ordered,  demised, 
and  granted  to  our  loving  subjects,  English  and  Irish  as  well  in  Leinster 
as  Ulster  and  the  rest,  i.e.  two  parts  to  Englishmen  born  in  England  or 
Ireland  and  the  third  part  to  Irishmen  of  birth  and  blood,  heartily  praying 
our  said  deputy  to  consider  every  man,  specially  our  good  soldiers  and 
such  as  serve  well,  as  we  doubt  not  he  will,  with  such  indifference  and 
reasonable  good  favour  in  the  distribution  of  the  said  lands  that  the  good 
may  take  courage  to  continue  their  well  doing  and  be  example  to  evil  to 
amend  their  faults  and  to  do  better  hereafter  as  well  for  duties  sake  as 
preferment.20 

At  first  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  inducing  the  O'Conors 
and  the  rest  to  submit  quietly  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
letters  of  Sussex  detailing  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were  couched 
in  a  most  hopeful  strain.  On  4  Oct.  1556  he  wrote,  he  had  an 
interview  a.t  the  Dingan  with  Donough  O'Conor  and  his  brother  Eory 
'with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  and  usurped  inhabitants  of  Offaly,' 
who  showed  themselves  willing  to  surrender  their  lands  and  to  receive 
back  such  portions  of  them  and  upon  such  condition  as  should  be 
granted  them.  As  a  pledge  of  good  faith  Donough  placed  himself 
in  the  deputy's  hands.  A  second  parley  followed  on  15  Dec.  and  so 
amenable  to  reason  did  the  O'Conors  appear  that  Sussex  released 
Donough,  merely  binding  him  and  his  brother  to  repair  to  Leighlin 
in  Christmas  week,  there  to  receive  for  themselves  and  the  rest, 
whose  names  they  were  to  bring  with  them  written  in  a  bill,  such 
portions  of  their  territory  as  should  be  then  assigned  to  them.  But 
before  the  time  appointed  arrived,  Donough  had  changed  his  mind 
and  broken  out  into  open  rebellion  followed  by  Connel  O'More. 
Whereupon  the  lord  deputy,  after  giving  him  one  or  two  days'  grace 
hanged  his  hostages  and  prepared  to  prosecute  him  with  fire  and 
sword.21   Ere  long  O'More's  body  was  swinging  in  chains  from  Leigh- 
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lin  Bridge  and  O'Conor  was  being  hunted  from  one  fortress  to  another 
with  daily  diminishing  strength. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  parliament,  which 
was  to  authorise  the  confiscation  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  assembled  at 
Dublin  on  1  June,  1557. 

Where,  so  runs  the  Act  8  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  7,  the  countries 
of  Leix,  Slievemargy,  Offaly,  Irry  and  Glenmalier,  which  belong  of  right 
to  the  King  and  Queen's  most  excellent  majesties  were  of  late  wholly 
possessed  by  the  Mores,  the  Conors,  the  Deinpsies  and  other  rebels,  and 
now  by  the  industrious  travail  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  now  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  be  brought  again  to  be  in  the  possession  of  their  majesties,  and 
so  remain  to  be  disposed  as  to  their  highnesses  shall  be  thought  good  : 
forasmuch  as  the  well  disposing  of  the  foresaid  countries  and  planting  of 
good  men  there,  shall  not  only  be  a  great  strength  to  those  quarters,  but 
also  a  wonderful  assurance  of  quiet  to  all  the  rest  of  the  English  countries 
and  a  great  terror  to  all  Irish  countries  bordering  upon  the  same,  therefore, 
at  the  humble  request  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons 
of  this  realm,  be  it  enacted  by  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  the  King  and 
Queen's  majesties,  etc.,  that  the  aforesaid  Earl  of  Sussex,22  now  Lord 
Deputy,  shall  have  by  virtue  of  this  Act  full  power  and  authority,  during  the 
time  he  shall  be  Lord  Deputy  there,  to  give  and  grant  to  all  and  every  their 
Majesties'  subjects  English  or  Irish  born  within  this  realm  or  within 
the  realm  of  England,  at  his  election  and  pleasure  such  several  estates  in 
fee  simple,  fee  tail,  leases  for  term  of  years,  life  or  lives  of  all  and  every 
the  lordships,  manors,  castles,  patronages  of  benefices,  lands,  tenements 
and  all  other  hereditaments  temporal,  with  their  appurtenances,  parcel  of 
any  of  the  said  countries  or  to  any  of  the  said  countries  of  right  apper- 
taining or  belonging,  as  for  the  more  sure  planting  and  strength  of  the 
countries  with  good  subjects  shall  be  thought  unto  his  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion meet  and  convenient. 

Accompanying  this  act  was  another,  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary, 
cap.  8,  entitling  the  crown  to  Leix  and  Offaly,  and  erecting  those 
countries  into  shire  ground  as  Queen's  county  and  King's  county 
respectively. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament,  and  quite 
another  to  be  in  actual  possession,  as  Sussex  soon  discovered. 
Expelled  from  one  stronghold  after  another,  the  O'Mores  and 
O'Conors  rallied  amongst  their  woods  and  bogs,  whence  they  issued 
forth  from  time  to  time  spreading  disorder  and  desolation  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  Pale.  The  few  settlers  that  still  clung  to  their 
homesteads  trembled  for  their  very  existence.  One  of  them, 
Walter  Peppard,  who  had  a  lease  of  some  lands  in  Slievemargy, 
afterwards  declared  that  he  had  lost  seventeen  ■  tall'  men,  while 
defending  his  property  at  this  tame,83  In  May  1558  the  rebels  with 
Donough  O'Conor  at  their  head  mustered  in  such  force  as  actually  to 

--.The  act,  it  maybe  remarked,  curiously  enough  restricts  the  power  of  making 
estates  to  Sussex. 
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lay  siege  to  the  castle  of  Maryborough,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Fort 
Protector.  The  garrison  under  Sir  Henry  Badcliffe  had,  however, 
little  difficulty  in  beating  them  off,  and  in  a  skirmish  that  followed 
Francis  Cosby  managed  to  slay  '  thirty  or  forty  of  the  best  of  them,' 
killing  with  his  own  hand,  '  which  could  not  have  been  done  by  no 
man  else,'  one  Richard  Oge,  a  bastard  Geraldine  and  a  man  of 
enormous  stature  and  strength.24  But  it  was  quite  clear  that  until 
the  country  was  reduced  to  a  more  settled  condition,  and  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  that  disturbed  it  either  expelled  or  killed,  any  successful 
plantation  was  out  of  the  question.  The  disorders  of  the  realm 
were  acknowledged  to  be  such,  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  the  0' Conors 
and  O'Mores  and  the  daily  access  of  the  Scots,  as  to  require  extra- 
ordinary force  for  their  suppression.25  The  army  was  accordingly 
augmented,  the  salary  of  the  deputy  raised,  and  instructions  issued 
for  a  more  vigorous  suppression  of  the  rebels. 

The  death  of  Mary  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  did  not 
materially  affect  the  situation.  In  July  1559  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
who  still  retained  the  reins  of  government,  was  instructed  to  lose 
no  time  in  putting  the  plantation  into  execution.26  But  the  year 
passed  away  without  anything  having  been  accomplished.  In  1560 
the  instruction  was  renewed  still  more  explicitly.  If  the  season  of 
the  year  was  too  far  advanced  for  building  houses  and  towns  '  as 
were  best,'  the  deputy  was  to  exert  himself  to  reduce  Leix  and 
Offaly  to  order,  distributing  certain  portions  thereof  *  as  ye  shall 
perceive  that  ye  may  have  convenient  persons  to  take  and  inhabit 
the  same.'27  The  lord  deputy's  answer  wa3  not  encouraging.  Ireland , 
he  asserted,  would  never  be  reduced  to  order  until  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  was  removed.  Then  and  not  till  then  would  it  be  possible 
to  plant  Leix  and  Offaly  with  good  effect.28  But  after  dabbling  in 
treason  for  a  time,  Kildare,  before  it  was  too  late,  came  to  the  conr 
elusion  that  loyalty  was  his  best  policy.  Not  so,  however,  the 
unfortunate  O'Mores.  About  Christmas  1560,  a  number  of  them 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey  in  Tipperary 
for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  settling  some  dispute  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  the  chieftainship  of  one  of  their  septs.  But  their 
movements  were  suspicious,  and  it  was  reported  that  messengers  from 
Shane  O'Neill  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  were  busy  instigating  them 
to  rebellion.29  Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  mature  their 
plans,  whatever  these  may  have  been,  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  suddenly 
swooped  down  upon  them,  dispersed  them,  and  took  several  of  their 
principal  men  prisoners.     How  far,  indeed,  Shane  O'Neill  was  con- 
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cerned  in  fomenting  these  disturbances  it  would  be  difficult  to  say : 
but  of  the  fact  itself  there  can  be  little  reasonable  doubt.  His 
attitude  at  this  time  wholly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. Perplexed  and  baffled  by  him,  Sussex  would  gladly  have 
taken  his  life  by  fair  means  or  foul,  only  Shane  was  too  wary  to 
allow  himself  to  be  entrapped.  But  in  Oct.  1 501,  he  consented  to 
a  truce  negotiated  by  the  Earl  of  Kildarc,  and  shortly  afterwards 
left  Ireland  on  his  memorable  visit  to  Elizabeth. 

To  Sussex,  the  occasion  seemed  a  favourable  one  to  put  into  exe- 
cution the  long  deferred  plantation  of  Leix  and  Offaly.30  Accordingly, 
on  Nov.  27,  he  announced  his  attention  of  dividing  the  confiscated 
countries  into  baronies  and  of  making  estates  to  the  inhabitants. 
He  was  sanguine  of  completing  the  business  within  a  fortnight,  but  a 
fresh  obstacle  immediately  presented  itself.  The  survey  upon  which 
the  plantation  was  to  be  based,  was  found  on  examination  so  imper- 
fect in  many  important  respects  as  to  be  absolutely  useless,  and  until 
the  defects  were  remedied  nothing  could  of  course  be  done.  So 
ordering  a  new  survey  to  be  made,  Sussex  returned  to  Dublin.31 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  1563  that  matters  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  allow  the  plantation  to  proceed.  In  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  a  number  of  grants  were  made  to  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen,  servitors  who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  and  who,  having  won  their  lands  by  the  sword, 
might  be  safely  trusted  to  defend  them  with  the  same  weapon.32 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  the  country  thus  allotted  to 
the  planters  then-a-days,  to  that  which  it  now  presents  with  its 
luxuriant  green  crops  and  fields  of  waving  corn.  The  Slievebloom 
and  Slievecomar  mountains,  the  bog  of  Allen  and  the  great  heath 
of  Maryborough  still,  it  is  true,  remain  its  most  distinctive  features. 
But  the  vast  forests  of  oak,  of  wild  pine  and  yew,  with  their  tangled 
underwood  of  alder  and  hazel  that  then  covered  the  whole  country, 
rendering  it  almost  inaccessible  to  any  save  the  wild  wood-kerne, 
have  long  ago  disappeared,  though  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
demesne  of  Droughtville,  vestiges  of  them  still  remain.  Lord 
Leonard  Grey's  expeditions  and  those  of  Sir  Edward  Bellingham 
had  done  much  to  open  up  the  district  lying  along  the  Pale.  Passes 
had  here  and  there  been  cut  through  the  woods,  bridges  thrown 
across  the  rivers,  and  forts  erected  in  commanding  situations  to  curb 
the  natives.  But  between  the  Slievebloom  mountains  and  the 
Shannon  the  country  was  practically  a  terra  incognita ;  while  the 
woods  of  Glenmalier  and   Iregan   and   the  mountainous   district 
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between  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore  long  remained  the  impenetrable 
strongholds  of  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors,  and  of  such  as  in  the 
official  language  of  the  day  *  pretended  ownership  '  to  the  lands 
which  they  saw  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  Englishmen. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  woodman's 
axe  had  played  sad  havoc  among  these  ancient  forests,  the  country 
was  described  by  Boate  as  throughout  full  of  woods  '  some  whereof 
are  many  miles  long  and  broad.' 33  Interspersed  among  the  woods  and 
bogs  were  wide  tracts  of  rich  arable  and  pasture  land,  which  in  other 
and  more  peaceful  times  would  have  rendered  the  planters  an 
envied  race  of  men.  As  it  was,  living  exposed  to  the  constant 
attacks  of  the  ancient  proprietors  and  in  danger  of  having  their 
houses  fired  over  their  heads,  their  crops  destroyed,  and  their  cattle 
houghed  or  stolen,  the  prospect  before  them  was  very  far  from 
enviable.  Of  the  former  plantation,  if  we  may  dignify  it  by  the 
name,  not  a  trace  remained.  Of  the  lessees  for  twenty-one  years 
hardly  one  was  left.  Some  had  perhaps  fallen  in  the  struggle,  but 
the  most  had  fled  ignominiously  at  the  first  rising  of  the  Irish.34 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  new  plantation  each  grantee 
was  required  to  hold  his  estate  in  tail  male  by  knight's  service  at  an 
annual  rent  of  twopence  per  acre  during  the  first  seven  years  and 
of  threepence  ever  afterwards.  He  was  to  attend  when  called  upon 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  servants 
and  tenants,  armed,  and  with  victuals  for  three  days  ;  to  maintain  a 
certain  number  of  foot  and  horse  proportionate  to  the  size  of  his 
estate ;  to  give  one  plough-day  for  each  plough  on  his  lands,  or  to 
do  such  work  as  the  constable  of  Philipstown  or  Maryborough  might 
appoint.  Further  he  was  required  not  to  use  the  Brehon  law  in  respect 
to  any  subject  answerable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom;  his  sons  and 
principal  servants  were  to  use  the  English  language,  dress,  and 
manner  of  life  in  so  far  as  they  reasonably  could.  Once  every  year,  on 
1  Sep.  he  was  to  appear  personally  before  the  constable  or  sheriff  of 
the  county  with  all  the  men  under  his  control,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  to  answer  for  their  behaviour  during  the  past  year. 
He  was  not  to  maintain  any  man  of  Irish  blood  accustomed  to  bear 
arms  and  born  outside  the  country  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
constable  of  the  fort  and  of  a  majority  of  the  free  tenants  of  the 
county.  He  was  to  keep  open  or  closed  as  required  all  fords  and 
passes  on  his  lands.  He  was  not  to  destroy  any  castle,  bridge, 
pavement,  or  togher,  except  such  fords  as  adjoined  the  Irish  districts. 
He  was  not  to  take  part  in  any  forays  or  receive  payment  for  the 
same.  All  women  having  dower  or  jointure  out  of  his  lands  were 
to  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions.  No  alienation  was  to  be  made 
except  of  one-third  for  life  to  younger  sons.  He  was  to  reside  con- 
tinually on  his  estate  and  not  to  marry  or  make  confraternity  with 
33  Kalural  History  cli.  xv.  3*  State  Papers,  Eliz,  xv.  29,  30, 
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any  Irish  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  nor  was  he  to 
suffer  eoyne  and  livery  or  any  other  exactions  of  the  nature  of  black- 
rent  to  be  levied  by  outside  persons.  Finally  there  was  reserved  to 
the  deputy  or  his  representatives  power  to  alter  such  watercourses 
as  was  thought  fit,  and  to  cut  down  as  much  wood  and  underwood 
as  might  be  necessary  for  building  purposes  in  the  county.3"' 

Certainly  the  conditions  attached  to  the  grants  were  not  such 
as  will  justify  the  ordinary  opinion  that  the  planters  obtained  their 
estates  on  easy  terms.  Whatever  it  might  be  elsewhere,  every  foot 
of  ground  in  the  eastern  marches  of  King's  and  Queen's  county 
was  deluged  with  blood  before  it  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  colonists.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  whatever 
may  subsequently  have  been  the  policy  of  English  statesmen,  there 
was  at  this  time  no  intention  or  wish  on  their  part  to  rob  the  Irish 
natives  of  their  lands.  The  one  object  they  had  at  heart  was  to 
secure  Ireland  to  England;  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  laws  in  the  island  ;  to  reduce  the  Irish  to  one  homogeneous 
mass  by  substituting  for  the  old  Celtic  relations  of  chief  and  clans- 
man the  more  modern  ones  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Had  the  Irish 
been  content  to  accept  this  new  system,  had  they  been  willing  to 
abandon  their  wild  and  free  and,  to  Englishmen,  lawless  manner 
of  life,  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  a  plantation  at  all. 
Each  chief  would  then  have  become  simply  the  owner  of  the  lands 
of  his  tribe,  with  his  clansmen  for  his  tenants.  That  the  chang6 
would  have  been  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  standard  of  civilisation 
can  hardly  admit  of  question.  Doubtless  the  old  Irish  life  had 
many  charms,  but  it  had  its  disadvantages  at  the  same  time.  So 
long  as  the  clan  system  prevailed,  no  sense  of  a  national  unity  was 
at  all  possible.  Its  destruction  entailed  terrible  suffering  on  the 
Irish,  but  I  cannot  allow  that  there  was  that  wanton  display  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  English  which  has  been  attributed  to  them 
by  certain  writers.  It  is  a  doctrine  born  of  modern  thought  that 
the  English  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  Ireland  at  all ;  that,  left  to 
themselves,  the  Irish  would  have  developed  into  an  independent  and 
united  nation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  and  there  seems  little 
ground  in  history  for  its  justification,  it  is  certain  that  to  the  states- 
men of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  heritage  of  the 
Norman  conquest  was  not  a  thing  easily  or  lightly  to  be  abandoned. 
For  the  Irish  there  is  much  to  be  said.  They  fought  bravely  and 
died  heroically  in  a  cause  which  must  ever  arouse  our  interest  and 
claim  our  sympathy. 

At  first  everything  went  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected  with 

the  planters.     Small  predatory  bands  of  dispossessed  proprietors, 

taking  advantage  of  the  long  winter  nights,  wandered  up  and  down 

the   country  stealing  cattle   and  burning  outlying  haggards ;  but 
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they  were  few  in  number  and  the  garrisons  at  Philipstown  and  Mary- 
borough had  little  difficulty  in  holding  them  in  check.  But  as  the 
year  1504  advanced,  their  depredations  grew  more  frequent,  and  those 
who  were  familiar  with  their  movements  predicted  a  new  rebellion.36 
In  February  they  made  a  raid  into  county  Kildare  and  narrowly 
missed  capturing  Sir  "William  Fitzwilliam's  sister,  who  owed  her 
escape  to  the  fleetness  of  her  horse.37  The  necessity  for  vigorous 
action  was  apparent.  On  15  March  the  earls  of  Ormonde  and  Kildare 
and  Sir  Henry  Eadcliffe  were  appointed  to  hold  a  parley  with  them. 
If  possible  they  were  to  persuade  them  to  abstain  from  keeping 
armed  retainers,  from  levying  blackmail,  from  wandering  up  and 
down  the  country  in  riotous  companies,  and  to  give  pledges  for  their 
future  peaceable  behaviour.  If  these  conditions  were  rejected  then 
the  O'Mores  and  0' Conors  were  to  elect  representatives  to  confer 
with  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  and  a  modus  vivendi  to  be  arranged 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  In  the  meantime  both  sides  were  to 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.38 

The  plan,  no  doubt,  was  well  adapted 'to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
planters,  who  were  anxious  at  all  costs  to  avoid  open  war,  the  burden 
of  which  would  have  fallen  upon  them  most  heavily.  But  Eliza- 
beth's pride  was  touched,  and  she  sharply  reprimanded  the  council 
for  tolerating  the  rebels,  instead  of  suppressing  them  with  the  sword.39 
Sussex,  who  was  heartily  sick  of  Ireland,  pleaded  illness  and  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  England,  but  his  deputy,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold, 
was  only  too  ready  to  take  Elizabeth  at  her  word.  Cormack  O'Conor, 
old  Brian's  son  and  his  younger  brother  Cahir,  were  reported  to  be 
hanging  about  the  borders  with  six  score  idle  wood-kerne,  ready  for 
any  mischief  so  soon  as  the  nights  began  to  lengthen  out,  and  Arnold, 
suspecting  that  Callough  O'Conor,  to  whom  Sussex  had  allotted  a 
small  estate,  was  only  waiting  his  opportunity  and  the  approach 
of  Cormack  to  return  to  his  old  courses,  promptly  arrested  him  and 
clapped  him  in  the  fort  of  Philipstown.40  It  was  an  ill-advised  step. 
Callough's  brothers,  Art  and  Lisagh,  were  immediately  up  in  arms, 
and  Callough  himself,  though  heavily  ironed,  soon  managed  to  effect 
his  escape.  Even  then  he  offered  to  go  to  Dublin  and  exonerate 
himself  if  the  lord  justice  would  grant  him  a  safe  conduct.  But 
Arnold  would  listen  to  no  terms.     Thereupon  the  war  broke  out. 

The  O'Conors,  being  joined  with  the  O'Mores,  burned  and  pillaged 
in  all  directions.  They  were  few  in  number,  but  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  Irish  septs,  and  in  a  short  time  inflicted 
an  enormous  amount  of  damage  on  the  Pale.  Several  of  the 
planters,  including  John  Apprice,  lost  their  lives.  Houses  and 
villages  went  up  in  flames,  and  it  was  estimated  that  no  less 
than  3,000  head  of  cattle  that  they  were  unable  to  drive  away 
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were  slaughtered  by  the  rebels.  The  country  was  immediately 
raised  against  them;  they  were  proclaimed  traitors  by  name: 
all  outlets  from  the  King's  county  and  Queen's  county  wen- 
closed;  pledges  taken  from  the  Macgeoghegans,  O'Carrols,  and 
other  neighbouring  clans;  the  forts  strengthened;  the  planters 
admonished  to  stand  on  their  defence  as  required  by  their  patents, 
and  special  instructions  sent  to  the  earls  of  Ormonde  and  Eildarc, 
Sir  Francis  Cosby  and  Captain  Colley,  to  prosecute  the  rebels 
with  fire  and  sword.  Against  such  a  sudden  display  of  force 
all  opposition  was  useless.  Callough  O'Conor,  who  had  fallen  sick 
shortly  after  his  escape,  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  a  near  kinsman 
at  the  instigation  of  Kildare  and  his  head  sent  to  Dublin.  His 
followers  were  everywhere  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  Before 
the  end  of  October  the  rebellion  had  been  practically  extinguished. 
At  least  ninety  of  the  O'Conors  and  thirty-five  of  the  O'Mores,  it 
was  calculated,  had  been  slain  or  executed  by  martial  law.  Small 
bands  of  eight  or  ten  individuals  still  prowled  up  and  down  among 
the  bogs,  especially  in  Leix,  where  the  nature  of  the  country 
rendered  their  retreat  secure ;  but  nothing  further  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  them  than  the  occasional  burning  of  an  outlying 
house  or  barn,  a  thing  impossible  to  be  avoided,  Arnold  averred, 
even  had  the  rebels  been  fewer  in  number  and  the  garrisons  four 
times  stronger  than  they  were.11  During  the  winter  the  grim  work 
of  extirpation  still  went  on ;  but  there  was  little  to  reward  the 
zeal  of  the  hunters  save  now  and  then  the  head  of  some  insigniti- 
cant  rebel,  hardly  worthy  of  being  sent  to  Dublin,  '  pickled  in  a 
pipkin,'  like  that  of  Shane  O'Neill.  Utterly  prostrated  by  the  storm 
that  had  swept  over  them,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  O'Mores  and 
O'Conors  caused  any  serious  anxiety  to  the  government. 

Meantime  the  plantation  nourished  apace.  The  planters,  it  is 
true,  were  not  without  their  grievances,  and  as  a  rule  indifferently 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  their  grants ;  but  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  Maryborough  in  January  1567,  reported  that 

There  was  such  obedience  showed  and  used  as  well  of  the  soldiers  and 
English  there  lately  planted  as  of  the  Irisliry  there  inhabiting,  as  con- 
sidering the  infancy  of  any  good  order  in  that  country,  was  marvelled  at 
by  as  many  as  saw  it,  and  so  was  also  the  great  increase  of  tillage  that 
through  quiet  was  there  seen.42  ^ 

During  the  <  Butlers'  war  '  (15G9)  Leix,  and  more  particularly 
the  eastern  parts,  suffered  severely  from  midnight  raids  and  border 
forays,  but  the  damage  done  was  of  a  temporary  nature  and 
speedily  repaired,  while  Offaly  under  the  wise  and  temperate  govern- 
ment of  Henry  Colley  continued  to  increase  daily  in  strength  and 
prosperity,  to  the  gratification. of  all  concerned.  For  the  misfortunes 
that  followed,  Elizabeth  was  herself  largely  to  blame.  Already  m 
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the  beginning  of  1571  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  and  others  noticed 
that  the  O'Mores  were  growing  restless.  In  the  summer  of  the 
preceding  year,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  executed  '  two  notable  male- 
factors,' Lisagh  M'Kedagh  O'More  and  his  brother  Cahir.  But  the 
removal  of  Lisagh  had  only  raised  into  prominence  a  much  more 
formidable  disturber  of  the  peace  in  the  person  of  Eory  Oge  O'More. 
Eory,  who  appears  to  have  anticipated  a  like  measure  of  justice  for 
himself,  gathered  together  the  remnants  of  his  tribe,  to  the  number 
of  '  six  score  swords,'  and  went  upon  his  keeping,  which  was  in- 
variably the  preliminary  step  to  open  rebellion  ;  '  how  be  it,'  wrote 
the  council  on  23  March,  '  he  hath  as  yet  done  no  harm. ' 43  But 
the  time  was  ripe  for  rebellion.  Everywhere  the  Irish  were  up  in 
arms  expecting  assistance  from  abroad.  Only  a  fortnight  after 
their  last  despatch  the  council  had  to  report  that  Eory  had  joined 
Feagh  M'Hugh,  chief  of  the  0 'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  and  that  together 
they  had  done  incredible  damage  to  the  Pale.44  A  year  passed 
away,  but  the  situation  instead  of  improving  grew  perceptibly 
worse.  Yet  this  was  the  moment  taken  by  Elizabeth  to  reduce  the 
army.  Well  might  Eitzwilliam's  heart  sink  within  him  when  he 
read  the  '  Book  of  Articles  '  and  saw  the  *  general  jolity  '  which  the 
order  had  infused  into  the  Irishry.  Eory,  who  had  recently  shown 
himself  more  peaceably  inclined,  now  broke  loose  again,  successfully 
eluding  every  effort  to  capture  him.  Finally,  after  rejecting  any 
offer  of  protection  or  pardon,  he  consented  to  parley  with  Ormonde 
and  Kildare  at  Kilkea  Castle.  When  required  to  disperse  his  fol- 
lowers and  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  he  flatly  declined 
unless  assured  of  his  life  and  estate.  Harvest  time  was  approaching, 
and  after  consulting  with  Cosby,  a  fortnight's  truce  was  arranged, 
Eory  undertaking  meanwhile  not  to  damage  the  corn.45  But  he  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  the  peace,  and  hardly  was  Ormonde's  back 
turned,  than  he  was  again  up  in  arms,  burning  and  plundering  in  the 
usual  fashion.  There  were  plenty  willing  enough  to  help  him,  now 
that  the  days  of  the  English  rule  seemed  numbered.  The  O'Conors, 
the  sons  of  Macgeoghegan  and  Feagh  M'Hugh,  were  all  anxious  to 
lend  a  hand  in  expelling  the  hated  intruders,  and  in  recovering  the 
land  for  themselves.  The  districts  that  suffered  most  severely  from 
their  ravages  were  Kildare,  Queen's  county,  and  parts  of  King's 
county  and  Westmeath.  So  bold  were  they,  Fitzwilliam  wrote,  that 
companies  of  forty,  eighty,  and  sometimes  even  more  than  two 
hundred  would  inarch  twelve  and  even  fifteen  miles  through  Kildare, 
breaking  up  the  bawns,  driving  off  five  or  six  hundred  head  of  cattle 
at  a  time,  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  their  household  goods,  and 
that  <  by  fair  daylight  with  bag-pipes  and  by  night  with  torch-light, 
because  they  should  neither  be  heard  of  nor  seen.' 46     Some  sort  of 
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order  was  preserved  in  King's  county  by  the  exertions  of  Owen 
M'Hugh  O'Dempsey,  the  <  wise  government '  of  Colley  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  settlers  ;  but  as  for  Queen's  county  it  was  '  in  "., 
very  dangerous  case,'  and  like  to  be  lost  entirely  unless  speedily  pro- 
vided for.  When  the  news  reached  Elizabeth  she  railed  loudlv 
against  Cosby  for  his  culpable  negligence  and  ordered  his  immediate 
punishment.  Fitzwilliam,  more  just  than  she  was,  refused  however 
to  condemn  him  for  what  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent. 

Few  men  knew  Ireland  and  Irishmen  so  well  as  did  Fitzwilliam. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  the  safety  of  the 
menaced  plantation  could  be  permanently  secured.  He  was  anxious 
to  submit  his  plan  to  the  queen  and  council  personally,  but  was 
ordered  to  commit  it  to  writing.  The  '  device  for  recovering  the 
Queen's  county  from  the  O'Mores '  is  too  lengthy  to  quote  in  its 
entirety,  but  the  following  extracts  from  it  possess"  considerable  in- 
terest. 

There  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Queen's  county  west  a  waste  plot  of 
ground  called  Galin,  containing  in  arable,  pasture,  wood,  and  mountain  two 
thousand  acres.  And  there  Rory  Oge  O'More  now  dwelleth.  This  Galin  is 
a  gap  out  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Ossory  and  Ely,  and  the  rebel  being 
once  within  that  waste  plot  hath  a  scope  of  twelve  miles  all  mountain, 
wood,  and  bog  to  the  Barrowside  joining  upon  Carlo w  and  Leighlin  direct 

south  from  Galin Out  of  these  wastes,  as  out  of  fortresses,  in 

small  companies  or  great,  as  occasion  requireth  or  as  the  turn  is  best 
served,  the  rebel  issueth  into  the  heart  of  the  Queen's  county  and  thence 
into  every  part  of  the  Pale  adjoining,  spoiling  the  same  at  pleasure.  .  .  . 
To  banish  the  rebel  of  the  said  mountain  and  bog,  first  must  Galin  be 
inhabited  by  dutiful  subjects :  and  for  the  inhabiting  thereof  there  are 
three  commodious  seats  joining  upon  it — the  Abbey  of  Leix,  the  castles  of 
Cullenagh  and  Ballyroan.  The  two  first  are  the  earl  of  Ormonde's  and 
Sir  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick's,  who  are  to  occupy  them  either  by  themselves 
or  by  such  as  they  will  answer  for.  The  third  is  one  Davy  Hetherington's 
who  hath  utterly  forsaken  it,  being  unable  to  keep  it.  Galin  itself  is  her 
Majesty's,  wholly  unprofitable  to  her.  In  both  Ballyroan  and  Galin  one 
Owen  M'Hugh,  a  dutiful  Irish  subject,  hath  undertaken  to  dwell  and  in- 
habit, yielding  therefor  as  other  freeholders  so  he  have  presently,  or  else 
not  at  all,  estate  thereof  made  unto  him.  And  then  presently  this  spring 
and  summer,  for  prevention  of  the  injuries  of  winter,  he  hath  further 
undertaken  to  dwell  there  himself  and  to  plant  there  at  his  own  cost  one 
hundred  householders  at  the  least. 

It  had  long  been  a  grievance  with  the  planters  that  by  the  terms 
of  their  grants  they  were  prevented  from  making  longer  leases  than 
for  twenty-one  years.  A  movement  had  been  set  on  foot  to  obtain 
the  alteration  of  the  tenure  of  their  estates  in  tail  male  into  one  in 
fee  simple  ;  but  nothing  had  been  done  in  this  respect  though  the 
proposal  seems  to  have  met  with  Cecil's  approbation.47  To  this 
47  State  Papers,  Eliz.  xxx.  38. 
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neglect  Fitzwilliam  now  attributed  the  present  miserable  condition 
of  the  country. 

For  (not  being  themselves  able  to  occupy  their  lands,  nor  no  other  duti- 
ful subject  willing  to  bestow  his  time,  travail,  and  cost  for  so  uncertain  a 
term  in  a  place  where  he  must  be  in  continual  hazard  of  his  life  and 
goods,  for  the  O'Mores  being  banished  it  will  be  but  a  border)  of  necessity 
they  have  been  enforced  and  shall  be  to  use  the  manurance  of  the  natural 
followers  of  the  O'Mores — a  great  cause  of  their  increase  to  the  decrease  of 
the  Englishry.  By  alteration  of  the  states  there  shall  grow  not  only  advan- 
tage to  her  majesty  but  also  furtherance  to  her  service.  For  where  now 
the  freeholders  are  tied  to  habitation  but  by  a  covenant  which  maketh  no 
forfeiture,  the  words  in  the  new  grant  may  so  be  inserted  as  shall  either 
tie  them  to  habitation  and  not  suffer  the  lands  to  be  possessed  by  the 
O'Mores  as  now  they  are,  or  else  cause  them  in  default  to  forfeit  the 
states.48 

Elizabeth  expressed  her  approval  of  Fitzwilliam's  suggestions, 
especially  as  to  making  a  grant  of  Galin  to  Owen  M'Hugh,  and 
some  modifications  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  patents 
of  the  freeholders,  but  for  the  nonce  nothing  could  be  done.49 

Bad  as  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  spring  of  1573  it  rapidly 
grew  worse,  and  the  lord  deputy  trembled  to  think  what  might  hap- 
pen during  the  long  winter  nights.50  In  Queen's  county  Eory  Oge, 
like  another  Kobin  Hood  with  his  merry  men,  reigned  supreme, 
living  at  free  quarters  wherever  he  went.  Too  terrified  to  offer  any 
effective  resistance  the  inhabitants  gladly  secured  immunity  from 
outrage  by  paying  blackmail  to  the  rebels ;  for  Bory  was  quick  to 
retaliate,  as  a  certain  Mr.  Fitzharris,  who  had  shot  one  of  his 
kerne  discovered  when  he  found  himself  besieged  in  his  castle,  and 
his  cattle  and  crops  destroyed.51  As  the  summer  advanced  the  dis- 
orders spread  into  the  King's  county.  So  dangerous  indeed  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  that  Colley,  to  whom  the  queen  owed  2,000?.  for  the 
defence  of  Philipstown,  found  it  necessary,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
to  make  his  way  to  Dublin  in  order  to  solicit  an  additional  hundred 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  country.52  The  total  force  at  Fitzwilliam's 
disposal  amounted  only  to  664  foot  and  100  horse.  Half  the  horse 
were  at  Lecale,  and  the  other  half  at  Newry.  Of  the  foot  100  were 
in  Minister  and  264  at  Newry ;  300  only  remained.  Of  these  100 
were  forthwith  sent  into  King's  county  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Furres ;  while  with  the  remaining  200  Fitzwilliam  prepared 
to  go  in  person  to  suppress  the  O'Mores  in  Leix.53  The  resolution 
was  not  taken  a  minute  too  soon.  A  number  of  O'Conors,  some  of 
great  lineage,  had  recently  been  captured,  and  it  was  intended  to 
execute  them  at  Philipstown.  Their  companions  attempted  a  rescue 
and  attacked  the  fort.     They  were  repulsed,  but  in  the  struggle 
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Eobert  Colley,  Captain  Colley 's  nephew  and  a  brave  servitor  WAfl 
slain.  His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  plantation  • 
he  left  an  only  daughter,  <  a  comely  young  maiden  of  sixteen,'  and 
Burghley  was  urged  to  repair  the  loss  as  epeedily  as  possible  by 
matching  her  to  some  <  young  lusty  gentleman.'  *  She  subsequently 
married  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Moore,  who  did  valiant 
service  against  the  0' Conors.  ' 

It  was  the  end  of  July  before  Fitzwilliam  was  able  to  take  the 
field  against  Eory  Oge  and  his  allies.  With  the  force  at  his  disposal 
he  could  make  little  impression  upon  the  rebels,  except  '  by  plaguing 
some  of  their  maintainers.'  After  two  months'  harassing  warfare 
the  O'Mores  offered  to  submit,  and  to  put  in  pledges,  ^liable  to 
hanging,'  '  for  their  quiet  and  dutiful  manner  of  life.'  It  was  an 
impotent  conclusion  to  come  to,  as  Fitzwilliam  well  knew,  but  he 
was  fain  to  accept  the  conditions  offered. 

4 1  seemed,'  he  wrote  to  the  privy  council,  «  of  favour  to  grant,  though 
indeed  I  saw  cause  of  necessity  to  condescend  to  this  conclusion,  as  well 
for  that  I  wanted  every  man  wherewith  to  prosecute  the  matter  and  per- 
form it  to  the  full.  ...  as  also  for  that  I  am  presently  to  employ  the 
force  I  had  there,  partly  against  the  O'Conors,  who  now  infest  the  King's 
county  as  much  as  ever  the  O'Mores  did  the  Queen's,  and  partly  for  the 
guard  of  the  northern  borders  where  things  wax  very  suspicious.'  5:' 

In  truth  the  state  of  King's  county  was  as  bad  as  it  well  could  be. 

1  If  your  honour,'  wrote  Colley  to  Fitzwilliam, '  do  not  send  better  force 
than  is  here,  both  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  that  with  speed,  here  will 
be  neither  corn  nor  anything  else  left  without  the  castles  and  the  town  of 
Philipstown.  ...  On  Thursday  night  last  they  burned  the  last  of  the 
Englishmen  that  were  without  castles.' 56 

Every  day  witnessed  a  fresh  increase  in  the  forces  of  the  rebels. 
Cormack  O'Conor,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  exile,  was  at  their 
head  with  a  body  of  Scotch  islesmen,  lying  securely  in  Fox's  country, 
and  taking  meat  and  drink  at  his  pleasure  in  Macgeoghegan's  country, 
ready  to  emerge  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
Fitzwilliam  accordingly,  having  settled  with  the  O'Mores  for  a  time, 
posted  to  Jordanstown  ;  but  finding  the  country  so  miserably  wasted 
proceeded  no  further.57  After  a  hurried  consultation  with  Colley, 
when  it  was  determined  to  increase  Furres's  company  and  to  raise 
200  kerne  under  the  leading  of  Owen  M'Hugh,  and  80  more  under 
Edmund  Cary,  the  lord  deputy  moved  on  to  Dublin.58 

During  the  winter  King's  county  continued  in  a  state  of  siege. 
In  all  his  forty  years'  experience  of  Ireland,  Colley  'declared  he  had 
never  seen  it  in  a  worse  state  than  it  then  was.  It  grieved  him  to 
the  heart  to  see  so  many  Englishmen  slain  and  murdered,  '  weeded 
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out  as  the  butcher  would  choose  fat  wethers,  and  so  put  to  slaughter 
accordingly.'  VJ  As  for  Fitzwilliam,  he  was  at  his  wits'  end.  The  queen 
ontented  herself  with  railing  at  Cosby  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief ;  but  neither  money  nor  men  seemed  forthcoming.  To  add  to 
his  misfortunes  Eory  Oge  delayed  so  long  in  putting  in  his  pledges 
that  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  only  waiting  his  opportunity  to  revolt 
again.  In  his  desperation  the  deputy  determined,  hazardous  though 
he  knew  the  experiment  to  be,  to  levy  a  cess  on  the  Pale,  and,  much 
as  he  disliked  the  idea,  to  entrust  the  prosecution  of  the  rebels  to 
the  earl  of  Kildare.  But  the  arrival  at  this  critical  juncture  of  300 
veterans  under  Captain  Morgan  rescued  him  from  his  dilemma.  The 
task  of  recovering  the  King's  county  was  at  once  committed  to 
Captain  Edward  Moore,  who  laboured  with  such  success  that  on 
10  June,  1574,  the  lord  deputy  was  able  to  notify  that  he  had  effec- 
tually expelled  the  O'Conors  and  done  everything  to  provide  against 
a  recurrence  of  similar  disturbances  by  taking  pledges  from  O'Molloy, 
Macgeoghegan,  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  borderers.00 

All  immediate  danger  was  at  an  end,  but  what  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion presented  itself  to  the  planters  as  they  retook  possession  of  their 
estates.  Nothing  remained  of  all  their  years  of  toil  and  trouble  save  a 
heap  of  charred  timber  and  blackened  stone.  At  Colley's  earnest 
request  a  number  of  them  wTere  retained  in  the  queen's  pay  till  they 
had  time  to  rebuild  their  houses."1  But  the  damage  done  was  not 
easily  or  for  a  long  time  repaired.  Fitzwilliam  was  authorised  to 
make  regrants  of  estates  vacated  either  by  death  or  treason  of  the 
original  grantees  to  suitable  persons.02  But  the  prospect  before  them 
was  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  Englishmen  with  capital  at 
disposal  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  while  as  for  those  needy  adven- 
turers, who  were  beginning  to  swarm  into  Ireland  and  who  would 
gladly  have  jumped  at  any  offer,  they  were  not  the  sort  of  men 
government  wanted.  It  was  difficult  to  find  English  labourers  willing 
to  cultivate  the  land  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  farms  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  Irishmen. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  wiio  succeeded  Fitzwilliam,  declared  that  the 
whole  revenue  of  King's  and  Queen's  counties  did  not  equal  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  charge  the  crown  was  at  in  preserving  them. 
The  purchase  had  been  a  dear  one,  but  not  to  be  abandoned  at  any 
cost,  though  in  Sidney's  opinion  it  furnished  '  an  example  how  the 
like  hereafter  is  attempted,  considering  the  charge  is  so  great,  and 
the  honour  and  profit  so  small  to  win  lands  from  the  Irish  so  dearly 
as  these  two  countries  have  been  to  the  crown.' G3  The  misfortune 
was  that  Cormack  O'Conor  and  Eory  Oge  were  still  at  large.  When 
Sidney  wras  at  Kilkenny  in  December  1575,  Eory  came  to  him 
on  a  safe  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde  and  in  the  cathedral  church 
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of  St.  Canice  humbly  submitted  himself,  *  repenting  his  former  faults 
and  promising  hereafter  to  live  in  better  sort.' 

During  1576  the  situation  rapidly  improved ;  so  much  so  that 
the  garrisons  in  King's  county  were  considerably  diminished.  It 
was  a  fatal  blunder,  and  one  of  which  the  rebels  did  not  fail  to 
take  instant  advantage.  Uniting  their  forces,  Eory  Oge  and  Cormack 
made  a  raid  into  King's  county  on  Christmas  eve,  burning  haggards 
and  houses,  and  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  200Z.64  Before  the 
colonists  had  well  recovered  from  their  surprise  the  rebels  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Naas  in  county  Kildare,  which  they  almost 
utterly  consumed.  It  was  night  time,  the  gates  were  wide  open, 
the  walls  broken  down,  and  not  a  single  guard  on  duty.  The 
rebels,  wrote  Sidney, 

Kan  through  the  town,  being  open,  like  hags  and  furies  of  hell,  with 
flakes  of  fire  fastened  on  poles  ends,  and  so  fired  the  low  thatched  houses ; 
and  it  being  a  great  windy  night  one  house  took  fire  of  another  in  a 
moment.  They  tarried  not  half  an  hour  in  the  town,  neither  stood  they 
upon  killing  or  spoiling  any.65 

From  Naas,  Eory  proceeded  to  Leighlin  Bridge,  his  force  ever 
increasing  as  he  went  till  it  numbered  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men.  At  midnight  they  attacked  the  town.  Eoused 
from  his  slumbers  Carew  boldly  sallied  forth  with  seven  horsemen 
and  five  musketeers  and  drove  the  rebels  off,  but  not  before  half 
the  town  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  Such  outrages  were  not,  of 
course,  committed  with  impunity.  Numbers  of  the  rebels  were  cut 
off  daily  by  the  queen's  forces,  but  for  the  nonce  fortune  seemed  to 
smile  on  Eory.  Not  only  did  he  successfully  elude  every  effort 
made  to  catch  him,  but  by  a  piece  of  good  luck  he  managed  to 
entrap  Captain  Harington,  the  lord  deputy's  nephew,  and  Alex- 
ander Cosby,  who  had  incautiously  attempted  to  parley  with  him.66 
To  recover  them  by  force  was  out  of  the  question,  and  Sidney  was 
placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  having  to  treat  with  Eory  for 
their  release.  But  Eory  declined  to  treat  at  all,  except  on  such 
terms  as  Sidney  indignantly  declared  he  would  never  consent  to, 
even  to  liberate  his  son  Philip.67  However,  after  many  futile 
attempts,  *  spiced  with  that  policy  to  allure  the  rebel  better  to  bite 
at  the  bait  that  all  things  almost  he  required  were  agreed  unto,'  a 
plan  was  at  last  hit  upon  which  proved  successful.  What  the  plan 
was  we  are  not  explicitly  informed  by  Sidney ;  but  we  may  well 
understand  his  silence  if  the  event  he  records  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  massacre  of  Mullaghmast.  In 
describing  the  event  to  the  privy  council  he  merely  says  that 
Eobert  Harpole,  to  whom  the  honour  of  having  conceived  the  plot 
is  attributed,  having  surrounded  the  cabin,  wherein  Eory  O'More 
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lay  with  fifty  soldiers,  beset  the  place,  recovered  Harington  and 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and  killed  all  that  were  in  the  house, 
save  Kory  and  another,  who,  '  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  greediness  of  the  soldiers,  each  man  to  win  credit,' 
managed  to  escape.     He,  however,  adds  that — 

In  the  interval,  betwixt  Harpole's  coming  unto  the  house  and  the 
breaking  open  of  the  doors  upon  the  rebels,  Eory,  hearing  a  sudden  noise 
and  suspecting  he  was  betrayed,  put  on  a  resolute  and  desperate  mind  to 
do  some  mischief,  and  guessing  at  the  place  where  Captain  Harington 
lay  (the  house  being  dark  and  without  light)  gave  him  in  a  moment  divers 
wounds,  though  none  deadly  or  maim  unto  him  save  only  the  loss  of  his 
little  finger  on  the  left  hand.68 

Undismayed  by  this  hair-breadth  escape  Eory  soon  collected  a 
fresh  band,  and  on  8  Nov.,  just  as  day  was  beginning  to  break, 
made  a  sudden  descent  on  the  town  of  Carlow.  Harpole,  with 
half  a  score  of  horsemen,  was  soon  on  his  track,  and  coming  up 
with  him  as  he  was  about  to  recross  the  Barrow,  inflicted  a  sharp 
defeat  upon  him,  killing  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  his  followers.69 
His  persistence,  and  the  support  he  received  from  the  neighbouring 
clans,  obliged  Sidney  to  adopt  more  effectual  measures  for  his  sup- 
pression. Ordering  Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir  Nicholas  Malby  to 
close  the  outlets  on  the  side  of  Connaught  and  Munster  he  himself 
advanced  to  Kilkenny,  arriving  there  on  Christmas  Day.  He  had 
heard  that  it  was  in  Kilkenny  and  the  surrounding  district  that 
Kory  was  in  the  habit  of  deriving  his  chief  support.  A  few  pre- 
liminary inquiries  soon  satisfied  him 

both  that  the  mechanical  and  mean  sort  and  some  of  the  principal  and 
best  sort  of  the  town  had  from  time  to  time  relieved  the  rebel  both  with 
victuals  and  all  other  necessaries  for  feeding  and  defence  ;  and  the 
country  in  like  sort,  to  be  the  retreat  and  sink  to  receive  the  rebels'  goods, 
foster  their  children,  maintain  their  wives,  and  in  any  other  sort  they 
could  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  and  help  them. 

A  number  of  suspected  persons  were  accordingly  arrested  and  a 
'sessions  appointed  for  their  trial ;  but  the  juries  refused  to  convict, 
and  Sidney  was  obliged  to  cite  both  juries  and  prisoners  to  appear 
in  the  council  chamber,  where  he  promised  they  should  speedily 

68  Sidney  Papers,  i.  229  ;  Cal.  Carew  MSS.  ii.  355.  In  thus  identifying  the  event 
here  recorded  with  the  massacre  at  Mullaghmast,  I  frankly  admit  I  may  be  mistaken. 
Mr.  Bagwell,  to  whom  I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  very  great 
obligations,  relying  on  an  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Lough  Ce,  ventures  to  place  the 
massacre  as  a  separate  item  under  the  year  1567  (Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  ii.  130-1). 
But  his  argument  appears  to  me  very  inconclusive.  It  is  incredible,  in  my  opinion, 
that  an  event  which  created  such  a  profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
should  have  escaped  notice  in  any  of  the  numerous  state  documents  of  the  time. 
Sidney's  silence  as  to  the  nature  of  Harpole's  plan  is  to  me  very  suggestive,  and  leaves 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Eory  O'More  was  cruelly  betrayed  and  his  little  company 
foully  butchered  in  the  manner  recorded  by  Dowling  and  the  Four  Masters  sub  anno 
15?7.  69  Sidney  Papers,  i.  230. 
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be  taught  their  duties  in  the  queen's  causes.70  Meanwhile,  the 
chase  after  Eory  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  So  close  on  his  heels 
were  his  pursuers  at  times  that  his  escape  seemed  little  short  of 
miraculous.  His  followers  had  been  cut  down  from  500  to  50 ; 
there  was  a  heavy  price  set  on  his  head,  but  there  is  no  saying 
how  long  he  might  have  contrived  to  hold  out  had  he  not,  with 
characteristic  foolhardiness,  ventured  to  put  his  head  in  the  lion's 
mouth.  Of  all  his  pursuers  there  was  none  more  vehement  against 
him  than  Sir  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick,  baron  of  Upper  Ossory.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  entrap  him,  Eory  caused  a  story  to  be  brought 
to  the  baron's  ears  how  that  he,  with  a  small  company  of  rebels, 
laden  with  a  great  store  of  '  pots,  pans,  pewter,  nappery,  linen,  and 
other  household  stuff  and  implements,'  might  be  easily  waylaid, 
provided  sufficient  care  were  taken  not  to  alarm  him  by  coming 
with  too  many  soldiers.  The  bait  took  ;  but  not  in  the  way  Eory 
anticipated.  For  the  baron  coming  to  the  appointed  place  with  a 
strong  force,  Eory  had  no  sooner  shown  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
wrood  than  he  was  immediately  attacked,  and  being  thrust  through 
with  a  sword  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers. 

1  And  this,'  wrote  Sidney, '  was  the  end  of  this  rank  rebel,  the  last  day  of 
June  in  the  morning,  who  by  the  maintenance  of  his  neighbours  and 
supply  of  aid  and  relief  of  some  of  his  friendly  borderers,  which  he  wanted 
not  in  the  time  of  his  necessities,  had  so  long  continuance  to  the  charge 
of  her  Majesty  and  disquiet  of  the  State.' 71 

Eory  Oge's  death  relieved,  but  it  did  not  materially  alter,  the 
situation.  His  rebellion  had  indeed  been  only  a  part  of  a  much 
wider  movement  directed  against  the  extension  of  the  English 
authority  in  the  island.72  There  were  plenty  to  take  his  place, 
though  few  could  expect  to  play  the  part  of  Eobin  Hood  so  brilliantly 
as  he  had  done.  In  Queen's  county  small  detachments  of  rebels 
still  combined  to  prowl  about,  pilfering  whatever  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon  ;  but  they  were  easily  dealt  with.  A  much  more 
serious  matter  was  a  rumour  of  an  intended  rising  on  the  part  of 
the  O'Conors  in  conjunction  with  the  Burkes  of  Connaught ;  which, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance 
of  Sir  William  Drury,  to  whom  Sidney  had  committed  the  govern- 
ment, at  Philipstown  on  Christmas  day  1578.  Drury  was  not  the 
man  to  deal  in  half  measures,  cordially  approving  of  Burghley's 
suggestion  that  the  only  way  to  '  reform  Leix  and  Offaly  was  by 
extirpating  the  natives,  the  continual  gall  of  these  parts.' 73  But 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  course  were  so  great, 
and  the  situation  of  the  planters  so  deplorable,  that  he  was  the 
more  easily  persuaded  to  listen  to  certain  proposals  made  to  him 

70  Sidney  Papers,  i.  240.  TI  &.  i.  263. 
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by  Teige  M'Gilapatrick,  Cahil  O'Conor,  and  Conor  M'Cormack,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  O'Conors  generally,  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  question.  Professing  their  willingness  to  abandon 
their  old  manner  of  life  '  by  taking  other  men's  goods,'  they  begged 
him  to  assign  certain  portions  of  land  to  them,  whereon  they  could 
settle  and  '  live  by  their  own  labour,'  paying  rent  for  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  planters.74  Without  giving  any  definite  answer  to 
their  petition  Drury  arranged  that  they  and  the  0' Mores  should 
meet  him  at  Dublin  on  Candlemas  night  to  discuss  the  subject 
more  fully.  Meanwhile  he  communicated  with  the  home  govern- 
ment. To  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  such  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty could  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable.  There  was  no  desire  on 
their  part  to  push  matters  to  an  extreme  issue,  or  oust  the  Irish 
from  their  lands,  provided  they  would  consent  to  live  peaceably  after 
the  English  fashion.  All  this  business  of  plantation  had  sprung 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  Irish  would  not  accept  the  authority 
of  England  or  consent  to  live  after  the  English  fashion.  They 
refused  to  acknowledge  themselves  a  conquered  nation.  Like  the 
reed,  they  bent  before  the  repeated  storms  that  swept  over  them  ; 
but  they  would  not  break.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  expensive 
policy,  and  so  far  not  a  very  successful  one,  and  Elizabeth  was 
only  too  eager  to  grasp  at  any  pretext  which  promised  to  relieve 
her  of  the  constant  drain  on  her  purse.  Accordingly,  Drury  was 
informed  on  8  April,  1579,  that  his  plan  of  providing  for  the  O'Conors 
and  O'Mores  /by  assigning  them  some  portion  of  land  in  the  out- 
ward parts  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  which  be  not  already  given  to  others,' 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  with  the  proviso 
that  he  should  take  sufficient  pledges  from  them  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  of  their  grants.75 

Unfortunately,  just  when  things  seemed  ripe  for  a  settlement, 
came  the  news  of  James  Fitzmaurice's  landing  in  Kerry  on  18  July, 
1579.  Instantly  all  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  bordering 
on  open  rebellion,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
O'Mores  and  O'Conors,  who  had  only  been  driven  to  submission  by 
the  extremity  of  their  position,  would  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  opportunity  to  prolong  their  struggle  for  independence.  Letters 
were  intercepted  from  the  earl  of  Desmond  to  Teige  M'Gilapatrick, 
O'Conor,  Conor  M'Cormack,  and  the  other  chiefs,  imploring  them  in 
the  name  of  the  pope  and  Philip  of  Spain  to  rise  in  defence  of  their 
religion.76  But  the  government  were  wide  awake  to  the  danger  of 
a  general  insurrection  and  kept  a  tight  rein  over  them — a  course 
which  was  rendered  easier  by  reason  of  a  feud  that  had  broken  out 
amongst  the  O'Conors  themselves.  In  the  spring  of  1581  their 
attitude  became  slightly  more  menacing,  and  as  the  year  advanced 
their  disturbances  on  the  borders  of  the  Pale  grew  more  and  more 
74  State  Papery  Eliz.  lxv.  20.         7S  lb.  lxvi.  29,  60.  7fl  Cal.  Carew  MSS.  ii.  177. 
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serious.  But  the  reckless  severity  with  which  these  outrages  were 
punished  did  not  improve  the  situation.  The  new  deputy,  Lord 
Arthur  Grey,  Spenser's  '  champion  of  true  justice,  Artegall,'  was  re- 
garded by  the  Irish  with  suspicion,  and  his  pardons  pronounced  to 
be  delusive  and  treacherous.  For  one  of  his  most  trusted  agents, 
Captain  Mackworth,  they  conceived  almost  as  deadly  a  hatred  as 
they  did  for  Captain  Harpole,  the  prime  mover  in  the  massacre  at 
Mullaghmast. 

In  May  1582  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  capture 
of  Mackworth  by  Cahil  O'Conor.  Mackworth,  it  appears,  was 
returning  to  Philipstown  from  Dublin  late  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  he  was  met  at  Eosbrye  in  county  Kildare  by  Cahil  and  a 
number  of  his  followers  who,  under  pretence  of  parleying  with  him, 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  woods.  The 
news  of  this  daring  outrage  no  sooner  reached  Grey's  ears  than  he 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  King's  county,  Henry  Warren,  to  command 
Cahil  to  release  his  prisoner.  But  this  Cahil  absolutely  refused  to 
do,  unless  assured  of  his  own  safety  under  a  royal  pardon ;  Grey's, 
he  declared,  being  absolutely  worthless.77  This  not  being  forth- 
coming, and  doubtless  recalling  to  mind  the  fate  of  Bory  O'More, 
Cahil  promptly  put  Mackworth  to  death.78  After  this  nothing  re- 
mained for  Grey  except  to  make  sharp  war  upon  him,  which  he 
instantly  prepared  to  do  in  person.  But  his  success  was  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  his  exertions.  For  the  O'Conors,  per- 
ceiving what  must  necessarily  be  the  consequence  of  their  action, 
dispersed  themselves  amongst  their  woods  and  bogs,  where  they 
determined  to  remain  until  the  approach  of  harvest  and  the 
lengthening  of  the  nights  gave  them  a  chance  of  retaliating  with 
success.79  After  Grey's  recall  most  of  the  O'Conors  submitted,  and, 
being  pardoned,  affairs  returned  to  their  normal  condition.80  Only 
Cahil,  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon,  still  continued  to  hold 
out,  eluding  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  at  Philipstown 
to  catch  him.81 

But  the  situation  of  Leix  and  Offaly  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  plantation  was  in  a  languishing  condition.  Half  the  planters 
were  either  absentees,  or  were  trying  to  dispose  of  their  estates  to 
others.  The  expenses  of  government  not  only  consumed  all  the 
revenue  derived  from  it,  but  constituted  a  heavy  annual  drain  on 
the  exchequer.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  plan  of 
apportioning  lands  to  the  natives  again  suggested  itself.  The 
advisability  of  adopting  this  policy  was  fully  developed  in  what 
purported  to  be  a  '  private  memorial '  addressed  to  Sir  John  Perrot, 

77  State  Papers,'  Eliz.  xcii.  40,  46.  ;s  *&•  xcii-  89- 
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who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  deputy ;  '  It  is  no  policy,'  so  runs 
the  memorial,  *  to  keep  them  (i.e.  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors)  in 
subjection  by  the  sword  without  provision  how  they  may  live  in  a 
peaceable  sort.'  The  best  plan  would  doubtless  be  to  transplant 
them  into  different  parts  of  the  realm,  where  they  would  have  no 
chance  of  combining  in  rebellion. 

But  for  that  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  said  parties,  pretending  a 
right  to  those  countries  where  they  do  now  remain,  will  hardly  be  drawn 
to  remove  out  of  the  same,  it  may  be  considered  if  they  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  dwell  in  other  places,  how  they  may  be  placed  to  dwell  in  the 
said  countries  with  allotment  of  some  convenient  portion  of  land  thereof 
for  their  maintenance,  and  to  live  in  such  sort  by  such  good  order  as  may 
be  taken  in  that  behalf  as  they  may  be  answerable  to  justice  without 
annoying  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries  bordering  upon  them.82 

Curiously  enough,  there  was  at  this  moment  presented  to  the 
government  a  scheme  for  the  transplantation  of  one  entire  sept  of 
the  O'Mores  into  Munster.  The  proposal  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  behalf  of  one,  James  Meagh,  alias  O'More,  by  his  brother,  Thomas 
Meagh,  long  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  his  name,  cut 
in  the  walls  of  the  State  prison,  is  still  to  be  read.  By  him  the 
scheme  was  communicated  to  a  Mr.  Balph  Lane,  an  Irish  servitor, 
by  whose  co-operation  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  and  by 
him  in  turn  submitted  with  Perrot's  approval  to  the  queen.  In  his 
letter  to  Elizabeth  Lane  explains  that 

There  are  two  septs  or  nations  bred  within  the  English  Pale  in  Ireland, 
the  one  called  the  Mores,  the  other  the  O'Conors.  These  were  some- 
times lords  and  tenants  of  the  two  English  countries  called  Leix  and 
Offaly,  and  for  their  demerits,  or  otherwise  upon  such  causes  as  seemed 
good  unto  their  governors,  were  dispossessed  of  that  their  inheritance  and 
the  same  lands  given  to  divers  Englishmen,  who  and  their  offspring  do 
presently  enjoy  the  same,  and  the  other  two  nations  afore  mentioned  and 
their  offspring  are  quite  thrust  out  and  are  sought  daily  to  be  cut  off  as 
they  may.  Nevertheless  there  be  a  great  many  of  them  still  remaining 
that  do  live  very  savagely  and  very  hurtfully  to  the  government  there  in 
woods  and  bogs.  And  where  aforetime  they  were  gentlemen  whilst  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  said  land,  now  they  are  become  kerne,  they  and 
their  progeny,  who  are  bred  up  in  nothing  but  in  robberies  and  murders, 
lying  still  in  wait  by  all  opportunities  they  can  find  to  kill  and  spoil  the 
present  possessors  of  that  which  they  take  to  be  their  right.  And  as  them- 
selves are  never  obedient  to  the  government  there  otherwise  than  under 
protection,  so  are  they  ever  ready  to  assist  any  whomsoever  to  rebel,  as 
lately  Baltinglas  had  a  chief  assistance  by  the  sept  of  the  Mores  who  are 
approved  as  valiant  men  generally  as  any  Ireland  breedeth.  Now  where 
the  State  hath  out  of  necessity  been  heretofore  enforced  and  still  is  con- 
strained even  to  use  great  cruelty,  sparing  no  sex  of  them,  to  the  rooting 
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of  them  up,  and  yet  by  no  means  can  either  reduce  them  to  good  subjection 
or  restrain  them  from  doing  daily  spoils  to  the  whole  country  and  from  pro- 
curing your  Majesty's  great  charge  whilst  they  remain  there  in  the  view 
of  their  daily  eyesore,  it  is  therefore  offered  by  one  of  the  chief  of  the  sept 
to  your  Majesty's  appointed  deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot,  that  the  whole  sept 
of  the  Mores  shall  be  presently  drawn  out  of  your  Majesty's  country  of 
Leix  claimed  by  them  into  any  part  of  Munster  now  uninhabited  and 
fallen  into  your  Majesty's  hands,  provided  that  they  may  have  lands  there 
laid  out  for  them  to  manure  and  to  live  upon.83 

It  was  further  urged  that  a  similar  course  should  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  O'Conors,  and  that  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to 
transplant,  the  O'Mores  should  be  authorised  to  make  sharp  war 
upon  them.84 

Nothing,  however,  came  of  the  scheme,  owing  possibly  to  the 
death  of  the  prime  mover  in  it,  James  Meagh,  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  1585.  The  chief  interest  it  possesses  for  us  lies  in 
the  vivid  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Irish 
regarded  the  plantation,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  originated  with  one  of 
themselves.  Of  its  subsequent  revival  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
we  will  speak  presently.  When  Perrot  visited  Leix  and  Offaly  in 
the  summer  of  1585  he  found  those  countries  in  a  state  of  unusual 
tranquillity,  and  the  rigorous  precautions  which  he  then  took  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disturbances  were  attended  with  very 
beneficial  results.  From  1585  to  1596  the  State  enjoyed  a 
practical  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors. 
Doubtless  the  fact  that  their  leaders  had  either  perished  in  the 
rebellion  or,  like  Teige  M'Gilapatrick  0' Conor,  had  bowed  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  settled  down  for  the  nonce  on  lands 
allotted  them  by  the  State,  contributed  most  of  all  to  this  result. 
The  poorer  sort,  for  whom  no  special  provision  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, doubtless  entered  into  the  service  of  the  planters.  It  was 
from  this  class  that  the  chief  danger  in  the  future  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. They  never,  amid  their  new  associations,  forgot  their 
old  manner  of  life,  and  ever  looked  forward  expectantly  to  the  time 
when  Owny  O'More,  the  son  of  Eory  Oge,  the  rising  hope  of  their 
nation,  should  appear  amongst  them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  plantation  took  firm  root.  Houses  and 
bawns  arose  here  and  there,  woods  were  cut  down,  fields  ploughed, 
and  an  era  of  prosperity  began  to  dawn  after  the  long  years  of  constant 
fighting  and  bloodshed.  But,  as  the  period  drew  to  a  close,  it  was 
noted  with  some  alarm  that  the  O'Mores  and  O'Conors  were  again 
manifesting  symptoms  of  restlessness,  and  that  their  'garboils' 
on  the  borders  were  growing  more  and  more  frequent.  Owny 
O'More,  who  had  been  fostered  under  Feagh  M'Hugh  O'Byrne,  and 
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had  from  his  boyhood  been  versed  in  the  wiles  of  Irish  warfare,  was, 
it  was  well  known,  only  waiting  his  chance  to  emulate  the  deeds 
of  his  father,  whose  valour  had  doubtless  formed  the  theme  of 
many  a  stirring  ode  at  his  foster-father's  feasts.  He  began  his 
career,  after  the  most  approved  fashion,  by  an  attempt,  while 
enjoying  the  lord  deputy's  protection,  to  surprise  Alexander  Cosby 
at  Stradbally  on  19  May,  1596.  The  attempt  was  not  altogether 
successful,  for  his  movements  had  been  espied,  and  at  the  bridge 
across  the  Bauteogne  he  found  himself  confronted  by  Cosby,  his 
two  sons,  and  seven  or  eight  retainers.  After  a  brief  parley,  Owny, 
whose  force  outnumbered  Cosby' s  by  at  least  four  to  one,  made  a 
dash  at  the  bridge,  and,  after  a  fierce  fight,  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  across.  Cosby,  his  eldest  son  Francis,  and  several  of  his  men 
fell  in  the  fight ;  but  Owny  also  suffered  severely,  and,  after  burning 
one  or  two  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  withdrew  with  the 
remnant  of  his  band.85  Owny's  attack  was  followed  by  a  brief 
cessation  of  hostilities,  Irishmen  and  Englishmen,  as  it  were, 
holding  themselves  in  readiness,  while  the  great  drama  in  which 
Tyrone  played  a  principal  part  approached  its  climax.  On  13  Oct. 
1597  lord  deputy  Burgh  died,  and  the  government  was  entrusted 
to  the  lords  justices  Loftus  and  Gardiner.  The  opportunity  was 
one  which  the  Irish  were  not  likely  to  neglect,  and  only  a  few  days 
afterwards  it  was  noticed  that  their  attitude  was  everywhere 
becoming  more  menacing.  In  Leix  and  Offaly,  indeed,  the  fire 
had  already  broken  out.  At  Edenderry,  Sir  George  Colley  had  his 
cattle  driven  off  and  his  country  harried  to  the  very  doors  of  his 
castle ;  while  in  Leix  the  zeal  of  the  rebels  was  still  further  inflamed 
by  a  victory  which  they  won  over  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger  and 
Captain  Hovenden.85  About  Christmas  the  earl  of  Ormonde  patched 
up  a  truce  with  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  there  was  again  for  a  brief 
season  a  nominal  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
control  the  rebels  of  Leinster,  who  fancied  they  saw  the  hour  of 
their  deliverance  at  hand,  and  burned  eagerly  to  expel  the  hated 
intruders.  In  April  1598  a  letter  was  intercepted  from  Brian  Beagh, 
a  reputed  son  of  Bory  Oge's,  and  a  notable  rebel,  to  Tyrone,  urging 
him  '  to  suffer  us  have  open  wars,  for,  by  God's  grace,  there  is  no 
stand  in  the  churls  if  your  honour  would  set  upon  them  now,  for  all 
Ireland  had  been  at  your  command  by  this  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  truces.'87  Every  day  the  situation  of  the  planters  grew 
rapidly  worse.  Unable  to  cope  with  the  rebels,  the  government 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  their  outrages,  and,  by  granting  them 
protections,  to  gain  a  momentary  respite  from  their  attacks.  It 
was  a  worse  than  useless  expedient,  and,  under  colour  of  their  pro- 
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tections,  the  rebels  burned  and  harried  at  their  pleasure,  so  that 
the  poor  settlers  did  not  dare  <  to  manure  (cultivate)  one  foot  of  their 
land,  or  almost  to  look  out  of  their  castles,  which  they  are  now 
ready  to  abandon  for  lack  of  means  to  relieve  them,  their  tenants 
being  already  departed  from  their  dwellings  and  become  rebels  with 
the  rest.' 88  A  few  of  the  colonists,  like  Peter  Leicester  and  Sir 
Henry  Warren,  made  a  determined  stand  and  drove  the  rebels  off; 
but  the  earl  of  Ormonde  complained  that  many  of  them  yielded  up 
their  castles  '  most  vilely  and  cowardly  without  resistance.'  But 
surrounded  as  they  were  by  enemies,  their  own  tenants  taking  part 
against  them,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  have 
grown  timorous  and  lost  their  presence  of  mind.  Ormonde  and  his 
brother,  Lord  James  Butler,  made  several  efforts,  in  one  of  which 
the  latter  lost  his  life,  to  relieve  them ;  but  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
the  Yellow  Ford  on  14  August  the  colonists  were  left  to  their  fate. 
During  the  autumn,  Castle  Croghan  and  Stradbally  Castle,  two  of 
the  strongest  posts  in  Offaly  and  Leix,  were  captured  by  the  rebels 
and  their  inmates  put  to  the  sword.  Ballybrittan  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Henry  Warren,  shared  a  similar  fate,  but  was  almost  imme- 
diately recovered  by  the  valour  of  the  constable.  Several  of  the 
planters,  like  David  Flood,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  were  foully 
murdered  by  the  rebels.  Their  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground, 
their  bawns  pulled  down,  and  years  of  patient  toil  and  industry  de- 
stroyed. The  advent  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  did  not  improve  the  situation.  An  expedition  which  he 
undertook  through  the  heart  of  Leix  narrowly  escaped  disaster,  and 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  and  no  little  loss  that  he  managed 
to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  woods  and  defiles  of  southern  Leix  into  the 
safer  country  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde.  A  subsequent  expedition,  in 
which  Sir  Conyers  Clifford  played  a  prominent  part,  proved  equally 
useless,  and  when  lord  deputy  Mountjoy  arrived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year,  the  situation  of  affairs  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well 
could  be. 

On  Wednesday  night,  9  April,  1600,  the  newly  appointed  president 
of  Munster,  Sir  George  Carew,  passing  to  the  seat  of  his  government, 
arrived  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Ormonde, 
attended  by  the  earl  of  Thomond  and  one  hundred  horsemen. 
Learning  from  Ormonde  that  it  was  his  intention  on  the  following 
day  to  hold  a  parley  with  Owny  O'More  on  the  borders  of  Idough, 
he  determined  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly  next  morning  they 
set  off  for  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  cupon  a  heathy 
ground,  descending  towards  a  narrow  strait  having  on  either  side 
a  low  shrubby,  hedgy  wood,'  attended  only  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 
Arrived  at  the  spot,  Owny  O'More,  with  live  hundred  foot  and  twenty 
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horse,  '  the  best  furnished  men  for  the  war  and  the  best  apparelled  ' 
that  Carew  had  seen  in  Ireland,  soon  appeared  in  sight,  and  leaving 
his  men  at  some  distance  in  the  plain  advanced  to  the  parley.     After 
an  hour   and  more  had   been   spent   in   talking   to   no   purpose, 
Ormonde  expressed  a  wish  '  to  see  that  infamous  Jesuit,  Archer,' 
with  whom  'he  fell  into  an  argument,'  reproving  him  '  for  seducing, 
under  pretext  of  religion,   her  Majesty's   subjects  into   rebellion.' 
While  he  was  thus  occupied   Carew  noticed  with   suspicion   that 
Owny's  men  under  cover  of  the  shrubby  ground  on  either  side  .had 
managed  to  surround  them.      Calling  Ormonde's  attention  to  their 
danger  they  were  preparing  to  withdraw  when  the  Irish  suddenly 
rushed  upon  them  and  dragging  Ormonde  from  his  saddle  made  him 
prisoner.     Carew  and  Thomond,  thanks  to  their  horses,  managed  to 
escape ;  the  latter,  however,  not  without  a  bad  pike  wound  in  his 
back.89     But  whether  it  was  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  action,  or  because  he  hoped  thereby  to  secure 
better  conditions  from  the  government,  Owny  shortly  afterwards 
released  the  earl.     But  he  was  soon  to  learn  that  the  government 
of  lord  deputy  Mountjoy  was  not  to  be  thus  insulted  with  impunity. 
Carefully  inquiring  from  Ormonde  how  far  he  had  compromised 
himself  in  order  to  secure  his  freedom,  Mountjoy  prepared  to  execute 
his  purpose  of  extirpating  Owny  and  his  band  of  thieves.     On  15 
August  he  crossed  the  Barrow  at  Carlow  with  eight  hundred  foot 
and  one  hundred  horse,  and  advancing  slowly  through  Slievemargy 
he  ravaged  the  country  right  and  left,  paying  little  heed  to  Owny's 
expostulations  '  to  stay  his  execrable  and  abominable  course  of  cutting 
down  the  green  corn.'  The  following  day,  dividing  his  forces,  he  sent  a 
detachment  under  Sir  Oliver  Lambert  through  the  upland  districts, 
while  with  the  rest  he  *  coasted  along  the  plains,'  still  spoiling  and 
burning  as  he  went.     Beuniting  their  forces  at  nightfall,  they  were 
joined  by  the  earl  of  Ormonde  with  a  considerable  body  of  men. 
The  same  evening  a  messenger  from  Owny  came  into  the  camp  with  a 
letter  '  desiring  some  gentlemen  might  be  sent  to  him  for  confer- 
ence.'   Disdaining  to  answer  him,  Mountjoy  handed  the  letter  to  his 
Irish  fool,  Neal   Moore,  who  replied  '  that  there  was  none  in  the 
camp  so  base  as  to  confer  with  him,  but  if  he  would  come  and 
submit  himself  on  his  knees  to  him,  the  said  Neal,  he  would  under- 
take that  either  his  submission  should  be  accepted  or  he  should  return 
safe.'     The  next  day,  as  the  army  was  marching  along  the  valley 
of  the  Douglas,  they  spied  the  enemy  on  the  neighbouring  heights 
1  waving  us  to  them  with  their  swords   and  calling  us,  as  their 
manner  is,  with  railing  speeches.'     In  the  skirmish  that  followed 
Owny  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  'fearing  his  head  would  fall 
into  the  deputy's  hands,'  '  willed  it  to  be  cut  off  after  his  death  and 
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buried.'  His  death  practically  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion  ;  for  his 
successor,  Owny  M' Shane  was  a  man  of  no  spirit,  and  the  Wore* 
rapidly  dispersed  themselves  <  by  six  and  ten  in  a  company,  every 
man  seeking  to  save  his  own.'  Passing  by  Ballyroan,  destroying 
the  rebels'  property  as  he  went,  and  amused  to  find  in  one  of  their 
houses  a  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  fastened  up  behind  the  door, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  one  of  King  Philip,  Mountjoy 
crossed  theNore  and  entered  the  country  of  Upper  Ossory ;  but  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance  he  retraced  his  steps.  At  the  pass  of  Cashel, 
Donnel  Spaniagh  Kavanagh  and  a  rout  of  rebels,  collected  from  all 
quarters,  threatened  to  intercept  him.  But  at  the  last  moment,  deem- 
ing prudence  the  better  part  of  valour,  Donnel  and  his  company '  drew 
up  to  the  hill  to  see  the  success  of  the  fight  between  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels,  who  charging  us  hotly  were  driven  back  through  the 
wood  and  bog.' 90 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  O'Mores  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  Mountjoy's  invasion,  and  the  executions  that  followed.  «  There  is 
now,'  he  wrote  in  April  1601,  '  no  force  left  in  all  Leinster  against 
her  Majesty,  but  a  few  scattered  thieves  of  the  Mores  and  Conors, 
whom  I  refused  to  take  to  mercy.' 91  Ere  long  the  English  settlers 
flocked  back  to  their  old  abodes,  and  began  to  rebuild  their  ruined 
mansions.  A  season  of  peace  and  prosperity  set  in  which  was  not 
seriously  threatened  till  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  1641.  During 
the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  events  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance absorbed  the  attention  of  government,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  rebellion 
of  Hugh  O'Neill  had  passed  away,  that  the  affairs  of  Leix  and  Offaly 
again  attracted  notice.  Making  a  circuit  through  that  district  in 
1605,  Sir  John  Davis  reported  that,  owing  to  the  English  colonies 
planted  there,  the  inhabitants  went  willingly  enough  to  church,  or 
rather  would  do  so  if  there  were  churches  for  them  to  go  to.  At 
Maryborough  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  the 
O'Mores,  complaining  that  they  had  no  church  or  priest  to  marry, 
bury,  or  baptise  them,  and  Davis  strongly  urged  the  government 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants.  Meanwhile  he  took  order  that 
the  vicar  of  Maryborough  should  every  Friday  say  divine  service 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  within  the  parish.92  But  to  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  furnish  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  into  execution  a  more  radical  scheme  of  settle- 
ment than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  Eighteen  several  times 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  he  declared,  had  the  O'Mores  and 
O'Conors  risen  in  rebellion,  only  to  be  suppressed  after  great  loss 
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of  life  and  treasure  to  the  crown.  At  present  their  attitude  was 
one  of  loyalty,  but  in  a  few  years,  when  their  strength  increased, 
they  would  assuredly  break  out  again,  '  shooting  at  the  recovery  of 
their  lands  taken  from  them  for  their  rebellion,'  and  prudence  dic- 
tated that  it  was  better  to  attack  them  than  to  wait  to  be  attacked 
by  them.  His  proposal  was  to  transplant  them  bodily  into  some 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  beginning  first  with  the  O'Mores  and 
their  followers,  the  Kellies,  Lalors,  M'Laughlins,  Clandeboies, 
Dorans,  and  Dowlings.  A  certain  Mr.  Patrick  Crosby,  '  who  hath 
a  great  interest  in  some  of  the  chief  of  them,'  had  offered  his 
services  to  remove  them,  and  Chichester,  warmly  applauding  his 
patriotic  conduct,  recommended  that  a  grant  should  be  made  to  him 
for  that  purpose  of  the  seignory  of  Tarbet  in  Kerry,  which  had  been 
passed  to  Sir  John  Hollis,  'who  was  soon  weary  of  it,  so  that 
hitherto  it  hath  yielded  no  benefit  to  the  crown.' 93 

Chichester's  scheme  received  the  approbation  of  James  and  his 
privy  council,  and  authority  was  given  him  to  employ  force  should 
other  means  fail  to  induce  these  recalcitrant  rebels  to  transplant.94 
As  for  the  O'Mores,  when  they  heard  of  the  project  they  instantly 
petitioned  against  it,  declaring  it  to  be  contrary  to  equity  and  law, 
and  to  his  Majesty's  general  and  gracious  pardon  bestowed  upon  them 
by  public  proclamation,  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  holding 
them  as  they  did  by  leases  which  they  were  ready  to  produce.95  From 
James,  however,  they  received  little  satisfaction.  But  Mr.  Crosby 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  undertaken  a  more  difficult  task  than 
he  had  imagined.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  laboured  incessantly,  but 
without  the  slightest  success,  to  induce  them  to  quit  their  holdings. 
Thereupon  Chichester  took  up  the  business  himself,  and  sending  for 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  every  sept  reprimanded  them  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  ordered  them  immediately  to  depart  with  Mr.  Crosby. 
This,  however,  they  flatly  refused  to  do,  '  making  suit  that  they 
themselves  might  be  made  freeholders  of  Tarbet,  for  which  (where 
Crosby  was  to  give  but  51.  to  his  Majesty  per  annum)  they  would 
give  401.  and  so  would  depart  without  further  trouble  or  coercion. 

113  Russell  and  PrendergasVs  Cal.  n.  59;  140-2.  Patrick  Crosby,  or  Mac  Ui 
Crosain,  was  himself  a  mere  Irishman,  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  sort  of  hereditary 
bards  or  rhymers  to  the  O'Mores.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Norman  Moore  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  note :  '  The  prefix  Mac  Ui,  i.e.  son  of  the  grandson  (of  so  and  so),'  says 
Dr.  Moore,  ■  was  used  in  old  times  by  branches  of  a  great  tribe  who  had  established 
themselves  as  independent  tribes  in  another  district,  as  e.g.  in  Antrim,  a  sept  of  O'Neill 
was  known  as  the  Mac  Ui  Neill  Buide.  And  in  our  own  times,  I  have  known  a  native 
of  Breifne  who  went  by  the  name  of  Smith,  and  who  was  sent  to  herd  cows  in  Con- 
naught  by  the  shores  of  Loch  Orbsen.  Irish  was  almost  extinct  in  the  district  he  had 
come  from,  but  he  and  his  excellent  wife  were  soon  at  home  among  the  Connaught 
men,  wao  always  called  him  in  Irish,  Mac  Ui  Grabhan,  i.e.  son  of  the  grandson  of 
Smith.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  name  Mac  Ui  Crosain,  son  of  the  descendant 
of  the  bard,  was  borne  by  the  family  who  were  bards  to  the  chiefs  of  Leix.' 
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The  council  readily  assented  to  their  proposal,  and  the  chiefs  were 
dismissed  to  make  preparations  for  their  removal. 

But  upon  their  return  into  the  country,  when  they  had  imparted  their 
resolution  to  their  friends  and  followers,  and  debated  the  matter  jointly 
amongst  themselves  in  their  own  factions,  the  septs  would  not  yield 
superiority  one  to  another,  but  in  the  end  agreed  with  a  general  consent 
to  make  choice  of  Mr.  Crosby,  for  whom  they  sent  and  desired  him  to 
undertake  the  business,  promising  that  they  would  at  his  pleasure  depart 
with  him,  some  to  Tarbet  and  others  further  into  his  land  in  Kerry,  where 
he  would  dispose  of  them.96 

At  last  the  matter  seemed  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
On  St.  Patrick's  day,  1608,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between 
Crosby  and  the  heads  of  the  seven  septs,  whereby  the  former 
promised  for  himself  and  his  heirs  not  to  bear  any  malice  for  any- 
thing that  had  happened  in  the  past ;  to  assign  lands  to  each  chief 
and  his  heirs  in  Tarbet  at  a  yearly  rent  of  11.  the  ploughland,  with 
other  services ;  to  provide  for  the  rest,.to  the  number  of  289  persons, 
elsewhere  in  Kerry  ;  to  stand  surety  with  the  government  for  them, 
and  to  maintain  and  defend  them  in  all  lawful  causes,  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  be  wronged  or  oppressed  by  any  officers  or  others. 
On  these  conditions  the  O'Mores  and  the  rest  promised  to  quit  their 
abodes  in  Queen's  county  and  to  migrate  with  him  into  Kerry  before 
Midsummer  day  1608.97  But  the  year  passed  away  and  the  summer  of 
1609  found  the  O'Mores  still  in  their  old  haunts.  At  last  Chichester 
was  compelled  to  add  force  to  persuasion,  '  and  so,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  on  17  June, 

With  the  terror  of  the  one  and  the  travail  and  charge  of  Mr.  Crosby, 
with  the  good  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Pigott,  an  honest  and  discreet 
gentleman  of  that  county,  the  business  is  now  fully  brought  to  pass  and 
all  the  seven  septs  are  departed  thence,  some  into  Thomond,  more  into 
Connaught,  and  most  into  Kerry  with  Mr.  Crosby.98 

All  that  were  left  of  these  firebrands  of  sedition  were  some  few 
children,  *  bastards  of  that  name,'  living  on  the  borders  under  foster- 
parents.  These  Chichester  proposed  to  send  into  England,  '  to  put 
to  occupations  and  other  services,  where  they  might  forget  their 
fierceness  and  pride.' "  But  the  privy  council  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  go  to  this  trouble  and  expense  for  the  sake  of  a  few  '  young  imps,' 
who  might  very  well  be  left  to  receive  their  '  breeching  '  from  Patrick 
Crosby.100  Perhaps  the  hint  was  sufficient  for  Chichester,  or  the 
experience  he  had  acquired  of  the  difficulty  of  transplanting  the 
O'Mores  may  have  taught  him  the  advisability  of  letting  well  alone. 
At  any  rate  he  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  his  further  project  of 
transplanting  the  O'Conors;  and  when  it  was  reported  that  the 
O'Mores  were  gradually  flocking  back  to  their  old  abodes  he  deemed 
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it  best  to  wink  at  their  disobedience.101  In  1622  the  0' Mores  were 
again  so  numerous  in  Leix  that  the  lord-deputy  Falkland  found  it 
necessary  to  suppress  them  with  force.102  But  to  the  English  settlers 
their  presence  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  The  plantation 
had  taken  firm  root,  and  was  as  well  able  as  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  descendants  of 
the  dispossessed  proprietors  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things.  In 
this  same  year  1622,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
general  state  of  the  plantations  throughout  the  kingdom.  After 
quoting  the  provision  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  7, 
and  the  original  conditions  of  the  plantation,  and  noticing  how  these 
were  subsequently  modified,  the  commissioners  in  their  report  held 
it  their  duty 

to  inform  your  Majesty  that  this  plantation  in  the  King's  and  Queen's 
counties,  as  it  was  well  begun,  so  it  hath  prosperously  continued  and  is  for 
the  most  part  well  built  and  peopled  by  the  English,  and  a  great  strength 
to  the  country  and  ready  for  your  Majesty's  service  and  their  own  defence  ; 
and  none  of  those  English  undertakers  were  disloyal  at  anytime  since,  but 
served  the  State  and  maintained  their  houses  in  the  greatest  extremities. 
And  the  owners  of  the  said  lands  are  most  of  them  such  as  dwell  and  in- 
habit upon  their  plantations,  which  it  were  to  be  wished  were  pursued  in 
all  places  of  the  plantations.103  R.  Dunlop. 


The  following  summary  of  the  inquisition  of  1622,  giving  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  1622,  the  extent  of  their  estates,  the  original  grantees,  and  how  they  were 
acquired,  will  probably  be  scanned  with  interest. 


Proprietors  in  1622 


Estates  in  Queen's  County 


Original  Grantees 


How  acquired 


Ormonde,  Earl  of     .    . 
|  Londonderry,  Earl  of  . 


Valentia,  Viscount .    . 


St.  Leger,  Sir  William. 


Metcalf,  Dr. 


Crosby,  Sir  Pierce 


Parsons,  Sir  William 


Barringtou,  Alexander 
St.  Leger,  Robert     .    . 


Abbey  of  Leix  .     820  acres 
Stratedrusshog.       25      „ 
Ballynakill   .    .     —       „ 


Rathbronnan    .     — 


Ballykmoyler    .  435  „ 

Coltebenry    .    .  48  „ 

Ballymoyleran  .  98  „ 

Colnergen     .    .  96  „ 


Croughtenteyle 
Stranelaugh .    . 

Ballyfynau .      . 

Tyrre  .... 

Clonrusk  .    .    . 

Downe  and  Bal- 

lyduff    .    .    . 

Kiilinkillough  . 

Cnllenagh     .    . 
Laawghe  .    .    . 


92 


427 

88 


Earl  of  Ormonde,  5  Eliz. 
Arthur  Tomen,  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Alex    Cosby     and    Dorcas 
Sidney,  13  Eliz. 

(2)  Alex    King    and    Richard 
Sutton,  9  Jac. 

Robert  Eyre,  11  Eliz. 


Richard  Keating,  5  Eliz. 
Walter  Keating,  5  Eliz. 
John  Keating,  5  Eliz. 
Edmund  Keating,  5  Eliz. 


Thomas  Keating,  5  Eliz. 
Thady  M'Donough,  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Morrough  M'Connel,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  George  Thornton,  3  Jac. 

(1)  Thady  M'Murrough,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Mathew  Skelton,  13  Eliz. 

(1)  Thomas  Harding,  11  Eliz. 

(2)  Patrick  Crosby,  44  Eliz. 
William  Parsons,  38  Eliz. 

(1)  Earl  of  Kildare,  13  Eliz. 

(2)  Sir  John  Davis,  11  Jac. 
John  Barringtou,  6  Eliz. 
Thos.  St.  Leger,  5  Eliz. 


Grant 
Query 


Forfeiture 
of  original 
grantees, 
owing  to 
breach  of 
conditions 
in  suffering  i 
coyne  and      ! 
livery  in 
1598.   Grant, 
19  Jac. 

Grant,  19 

Jac. 
Purchase 

Query 

Inheritance 

Grant 

Purchase 

Inheritance 


101  Russell  and  PrendergasVs  Cal.  iii.  453. 

103  Sloane  MS.  4756,  f.  81. 


102  lb.  v.  395. 
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Proprietors  in  1622 

Estates  in  Queen's  County 

Original  Grantees              |  How  acquired 

Graham,  Sir  Richard   . 

Rahyne         and 

Mulmory  M'Edmond,  5  Eliz. 

Dere.    .    .    . 

717  acres 

(  Forfeiture 

»f                      n 

Dowarry  .    .    . 

184     „ 

Kedough  M'Pers,  5  Eliz. 

of  original 

n                  » 

Kahiispick    . 

100     „ 

Prayne  O' Kelly,  5  Eliz. 

4  grant. 

" 

Cremogan     .    . 
Rahynduf     . 

60      ", 

Murtagh  O'More,  12  Kliz. 
•9               ,,      5  Kliz 

<irnnt,  j;; 
(  Eliz. 

Pigott,  Sir  Robert   .    '. 
Harpole,  George  .    .    . 

Dysert .     .    . 
Colvanacre,  &c 

760      „ 

488      „ 

John  Pigott,  5  Eliz. 
Robert  Harpole,  6  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

»             j>       •    •    • 

Castlenoe .    .    . 

434      „ 

(1)  Terence  M'Donnel,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Patrick  Crosby,  44  Kliz. 

Grant'  Ik 

Whitney,  Robert     .    . 

Kilmagobock   . 

Syan    .    .    . 

1,520     " 

Robert  Harpole,  20  Eliz. 
(1)  George  Delves,  5  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Brereton,  Henry .    .    . 

Loughtyoge  . 

411      „ 

(2)  John  Whitney,  13  Eliz. 
Edward  Brereton,  5  Kliz. 

Donnel,  Fergus    .    .    . 

Tenekyll  .    .    . 

998      „ 

Charles  M'Turlough,  5  Kliz 

" 

n             m           ... 

Acregar    .    .    . 

312      „ 

Hugh  M'Callough,  5  Eliz. 

" 

Skelton,  Martin   .    .    . 

Slety    .... 

—       „ 

Mathew  Skelton,  5  Eliz.   '    ' 

" 

Day,  Henry      .... 

Clonkyne  .    .    . 

123      „ 

Thady  O'Dowling,  5  Eliz. 

Query 

Inheritance 

Query 

O'Dempsy,  Sir  Terence 

Ballybritish .    . 

Owen  O'Dempsy,  6  Eliz. 

Butler,  Edmund  .    .    . 

Arleyne    .    .    , 

431      ," 

(1)  Donnel  M'Gilapatrick,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Bamaby  FitzPatrick,  19  Eliz. 

n           n          •    •    • 

Desert  Beaugh 

»» 

Barnaby  FitzPatrick,  13  Eliz. 

„           „          ... 

Killine      .    .    . 

—       „ 

Barnaby  FitzPatrick,  6  Elk, 

" 

George,  Robert    .    .    . 

Corbally  .    .    . 

120     „ 

Fergauym  O'Kelly,  5  Eliz. 

Grant,  20 

Baskerville,  Walter .    . 

Ballycaslan  .    . 

180      „ 

John  Barnish,  19  Eliz. 

Eliz. 
Conveyance 

Cosby,  Richard    .    .    . 

Stradbally    .    . 

1,385      „ 

(1)  Francis  Cosby,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Alex  Cosby,  35  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Loftus,  Sir  Thomas  .    . 

Tynnaho  .    .    . 

»» 

Francis  Cosby,  11  Eliz. 

Query 

Davells,  Pierce     .    .    . 

Knockancoo.    . 

150      „ 

Henry  Davells,  5  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Downing,  Samuel     .    . 

Trummoroghe 

193      „ 

(1)  David  M'Murrough,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Francis  Cosby,  11  Eliz. 

(3)  Richard  Cosby  6  Jac. 

(4)  Edmund Medderpond,  19  Jac. 

Purchase 

Lamden,  Thomas     .    . 

Lands  in  Mary 
borough    .    . 

298      „ 

Thomas  Lamden,  11  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

5»                         >»                      •        • 

Lands  in  Mary 

(1)  John  Ralph,  11  Eliz. 

borough    .    . 

—       „ 

(2)  Thomas  Lamden.  13  Eliz. 

" 

Eyre,  William  .... 

.    .    . 

70     „ 

Robert  Eyre,  5  Eliz. 

Hetherington,  William 

Towloughe    . 

124      „ 

Patrick  Hetherington,  5  Eliz. 

" 

Ballyroan .    , 

.     412      „. 

(1)  Jenkin  Hetherington,  20  Eliz. 

(2)  David  Hetherington,  20  Eliz. 

»» 

Wakeman,  John  .    .    . 

Raleage    .    .    . 

92      „ 

Nicholas  White,  5  Eliz. 

Grant,  6  Jac. 

Finney,  Daniel     .    .    . 

Rahynhullen 

—      „ 

William  Finney,  11  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Bowen,  John    .... 

Ballyadams  . 

—      » 

Robert  Bowen,  20  Eliz. 

»» 

Proprietors  in  1622 


Warren,  Sir  Henry  . 

Colley,  Sir  William ". 
Herbert,  Sir  Jasper . 
Moore,  Sir  John  .    . 


.,               „                         . 

Rathrumon     . 

.  155 

Leicester,  Robert     .    . 

Clonearl  .    .    . 

.  180 

„             „           .    . 

Kylduff  .    .    . 

.    90 

>>             »           t    • 

Killyshell    .    . 

.  100 

Wakeley,  Thomas    .    . 

Ballyburly .    . 

_ 

Brabazon,  Malby,  and  . 

Marystown .    . 

.  255 

White,  John    .... 

Moore,  Viscount  .    .    . 

Abbey  of  Galen 

.   — 

Herbert,  Sir  Edward    . 

Abbev  of  Darair 

L      — 

O'Dempsy,  Sir  Terence 

Clonegawnaghe 

3,302 

Westmeath,  Earl .    .    . 

Ballycorbet  .    . 

200 

Offaly,  Lady     .... 

Killegh     .    .    . 

- 

m    m 

Raynduf  .    .    . 

1,546 

O'Conor,  Brian     .   .    . 

Derrymollen     . 

454 

Tyrrell,  Maurice  .    .    . 

Brackland    .    . 

260 

Flood,  Oliver   .... 

Kilclonfert  .    . 

180 

Reynolds,  John    .    .    . 

Barneboy  (moi- 

ety of )  .    .    . 

46 

Sankey,  William  .    .    . 

Ballylaken   .    . 

260 

Rush,  Sir  Francis    .    . 

Clonmore .    .    . 

192 

Estates  in  King's  County 


Ballybrittan   .    .  620  acres 

Lyennemarren     .  145  „ 

Edenderry  ...  387  „ 

Monasteroris  .    .  449  ., 

Castletown.    .    .  760  „ 

Clonefad     ...     90  „ 

Crutt  (moiety  of)    93  „ 


Original  Grantees 


How  acquire*! 


Henry  Warren,  5  Eliz. 
Richard  Pepper,  5  Eliz. 
Henry  Colley,  5  Eliz. 
Nicholas  Herbert,  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Robert  Colley,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Edward  Moore,  20  Eliz. 
Anthony  March,  6  Eliz. 

(1)  John  Till,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Brian  Fitzwilliam,  31  Eliz. 

(1)  John  Davy,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Rosse  Macgeoghegan,  18  Eliz. 
Walter  Bermingham,  5  Eliz. 
Peter  Leicester,  5  Eliz. 

David  Sumpter,  (vacated) 

(1)  William  Furres,  6  Eliz. 

(2)  Edward  Furres 
John  Wakeley,  5  Eliz. 
Thomas  Morris,  5  Eliz. 

Viscount  Moore,  10  Jac. 
Nicholas  Herbert,  17  Eliz. 
Owen  O'Dempsy,  6  Eliz. 
Christopher  Nugent  (Lord  Del- 
vin),  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Edward  D'Arcy,  11  Eliz. 

(2)  Earl  of  Kildare,  20  Eliz. 
Lysagh  M'Murrough,  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Thady  M'Cahir,  ti  Eliz. 

(2)  Sir  Francis  Annesley,  18  Jac. 
Thomas  Tyrrell,  5  Eliz. 

David  Flood,  5  Eliz. 
Humphrey  Reynolds,  5  Eliz. 

John  Sankey,  5  Eliz. 

(1)  Henry  Duke,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  William  Brown,  38  Eliz. 


Inheritance    : 

Purchase 

Inheritance 

Inheritance 

Purchase 


Inheritance 

Grant 

Purchase 


Inheritance 
Purchase 


Grant 
Inheritance 


Grant,  18  Jac. 


Purchase 
Conveyance 


Inheritance 


Marriage 
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Proprietors  in  1622 

Estates  in  Xing 

s  County 

Original  Grantees 

How  acquired 

Soare,  William     .    .    . 

Barneboy  (moi- 

(1) John  Bay  nam,  5  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

ety  of )  .    .    . 

46  acres 

(2)  Edmund  Soare,  18  Eliz. 

Philips,  Henry     .    .    . 

Clanarough  .    . 

150      „ 

Geoffrey  Philips,  5  Eliz. 

„ 

Philips.  Colley     .    .    . 

Killenollick .    . 

—      „ 

Francis  Edgeworth,  15  Jac. 

Conveyance 

King,  Bostock     .    .    . 

Ballynakillin    . 

150      „ 

(1)  John  Apprice,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  Earl  of  Kildare,  9  Jac. 

Purchase 

Fitzgerald,     Redmond 

Oge 
Bermingham,  Gerald  . 

Clanbolg  .    .    . 

~~       >» 

Reymond  Oge  Fitzgerald,  5  Eliz. 

Grant 

Ballycommon  . 

145      „ 

Redmond  Bermingham,  5  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Foy,  Milerus'  .... 

Ballyrayne   .    . 

265      „ 

(1)  Thady  M'Cullough,  5  Eliz. 

(2)  William  Burke,  9  Jac. 

Query 

O'Conor,  Brian     .    .    . 

Killantocke  .    . 

92      „ 

Charles  O'Conor,  6  &  18  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Frayne,  Henry    .    .    . 

Bannow    .    .    . 

Sir  H.  Colley,  19  Eliz. 

Purchase 

Fitzgerald,  Maurice     . 

Cullaghton 

56      „ 

Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  5  Eliz. 

Inheritance 

Alee,  John 

Monastery       of 
Killegh.    .    . 

John  Alee,  11  &  18  Eliz. 

»> 

Bisse,  John .    .    •    .    • 

Ballyowen    .    . 

180      „ 

(1)  Francis  Appleyard,  6  Eliz. 

(2)  Francis  Layny,  20  Eliz. 
conveyed  to  Christopher  Bisse 

" 

The  following  genealogical  tables  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the  reader : — 


Lisagh 


CONNEL  O'MORE 
I 


Kedagh  Roe 
I 


Piers 


Gilapatrick 


Rory  Caech 


Morris,  Lisagh,       Cahir,    Thomas  [Meagh]    James  [Meagh]     Rory  Oge    Kedagh    Callough 

k.  atMullagh-    Ex.1570     Ex.1570  I 

mast,  1577 

Rory  O'More, 
leader  in  the 
rebellion  of 
1641 


Owny 


Patrick      Cal 


U 


Teige 
Brian 


Teige 
Callough 


CONOR  O'CONOR 

Cahir  O'Conor 
1 


Brian 
I 


Lisagh  Brian 


Cormack    Donough      Cahil 

Conor, 
slain  by  Teige 
Gilpatrick,  his 
cousia  (Cal. 
Carew  MSS.  ii. 
361-2) 


Rory 


Teige      Callough        Arte 


Rosse 


N.B.  All  these  sons  of  Brian  died  without  heirs 
male,  except  Rosse,  who  had  a  son  that  was  alive 
in  1017. 
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Dean  Swift  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Carleton 


IN  the  year  1728  (O.S.),1  there  was  published  in  London  an  ex- 
pensive book,  well  printed  and  in  good  binding,  of  which  the 
title-page  ran  as  follows : — 

The  Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer  who  serv'd  in  the  Dutch  War  in 
1672  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Containing  several  remarkable 
Transactions  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  Divers  Countries,  but  chiefly 
those  wherein  the  Author  was  personally  concerned.  Together  ivith  A 
Description  of  many  Cities,  Towns  and  Countries  in  which  he  resided  ; 
their  Manners  and  Customs,  as  well  Eeligious  as  Civil,  interspers'd  with 
many  curious  Observations  on  their  Monasteries  and  Nunneries,  more 
particularly  of  the  famous  one  at  Montserrat.  On  the  Bull  Feasts  and 
other  public  Diversions ;  as  also  on  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  people, 
amongst  whom  he  continued  several  years  a  Prisoner  of  War.  No  part 
of  which  has  before  been  made  public.  By  Capt.  George  Carleton. 
London.  Printed  for  E.  Symon,  over  against  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Cornhill,  1728.2 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  the  same  work  was  issued  with  what 
was  evidently  a  corrected  title-page,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
principal  alterations  : — For  '  The  Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer  ' 
read  '  The  Military  Memoirs  of  Capt.  George  Carleton ' ;  after  '  Sea 
and  Land'  add  '  during  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  and  King 
James  II ' ;  for  '  chiefly  those  wherein  the  Author  was  personally 
concerned  '  read  <  hitherto  unobserv'd  by  all  the  Writers  of  those 
Times  ' ;  after  <  Together  with '  add  '  an  exact  series  of  the  War  in 
Spain ' ;  omit  <  No  part  of  which  has  before  been  made  public ' ; 
and  omit  <  By  Capt.  George  Carleton.' 3  That  this  last  title-page, 
and  not  the  first  mentioned,  was  the  corrected  one,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  '  short  heading '  of  the  text  is  <  Memoirs 
of  an  English  Officer,  &c.,'  which  words  must  therefore  have  formed 
the  commencement  of  the  original  title-page.   Moreover,  in  the  copy 

1  In  this  article  all  the  dates  are  Old  Style  up  to  13  Sept.  1752  inclusive,  after 
which  day  New  Style  commenced  in  Great  Britain. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  3  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 
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with  this  designation,  after  the  preliminary  address  'To  the 
Reader,'  there  is  the  following  postscript  :— 

Some  few  Paragraphs  in  this  work  being  through  mistake  inserted 
in  wrong  places,  the  Author  desires  his  Readers  to  excuse  it,  especially 
as  they  were  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to  alter  their  position 
without  considerable  charge  : 

but  in  the  other  this  addition  is  omitted.4  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  second  (or  corrected)  print  is  a  second  '  edition '  of 
the  work  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,5  and  the  probable 
reason  for  the  alteration  of  the  title  is  a  matter  worth  consideration. 
On  comparing  the  two,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  essential  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  originally  the  memoirs  were  said  to 
be  by  Captain  Carleton,  in  the  corrected  issue  they  are  only  stated 
to  be  of  him ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  though,  at  first 
(perhaps  through  the  mistake  of  the  publisher)  he  was  indicated 
as  the  author,  in  reality  he  was  not  so.  For  though  the  work  is  in 
the  first  person,  and  purports  to  be  the  bond-fide  autobiography  of 
a  military  veteran,  seventy-six  years  of  age  and  in  reduced  condition, 
yet  (as  will  be  shown  further  on)  all  these  features  are  paralleled 
in  another  book  of  exactly  the  same  nature  which  appeared  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  by  a  person  who  was  not 
the  professing  author.6  The  name  of  this  writer  was  Jonathan 
Swift,  and  it  is  my  object  to  show  that  he  was  also  the  composer 
of  the  similar  '  Carleton  Memoirs.' 7 

From  1714  till  1724  Swift  had  lived  at  Dublin,  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  deanery.  But  during  the  year  last  mentioned  he  had 
taken  an  active  share  in  Irish  political  questions ;  whilst  in  1726 
he  had  paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  had  renewed  acquaintance  with 
many  of  his  former  tory  friends.  In  April  1727  we  find  him  again 
in  England ; 8  and  as  before,  his  residence  was  chiefly  with  Pope  at 
Twickenham ;  but  when  in  town  he  appears  to  have  lived  with  Lord 
Bathurst.9      Evidently  his   object  was,    chiefly  by  means   of  his 


4  On  comparing  the  two  copies  no  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  paragraphs 
can  be  found,  but  in  both  (as  well  as  in  all  succeeding  reprints)  there  are  evidently  one 
or  two  unimportant  passages  that  are  not  in  their  right  places. 

5  This  is  very  improbable,  for  the  work,  besides  being  an  expensive  one  (10s.  (5a\, 
equal  to  31s.  Qd.  of  these  days),  was  evidently  but  little  sold  or  heard  of. 

*  'Memoirs  of  Captain  Creichton,'  Swift's  Works  (Scott),  vol.  xii.  [As  a  rule 
when  the  page  of  a  volume  of  Swift's  works  is  mentioned,  the  reference  is  to  Bickers's 
reprint  of  1883.] 

7  In  his  Bibliographer's  Manual  (1834),  Mr.  William  Lowndes,  after  classing  the 
Carleton  Memoirs  under  the  head  of  Defoe,  Daniel,  adds  : — '  This  valuable  and  inter- 
esting work,  a  great  favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson,  has  been  likewise  attributed  to  Dean 
Swift.'  All  my  researches,  however,  to  ascertain  whence  Mr.  Lowndes  derived  this 
last  assertion  have  been  ineffectual. 

8  With  six  months'  leave  of  absence  from  7  April,  J  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.' 
[Pub.  Kec.  Ireld.,  Civil  Affairs,  xviii.  38.] 

9  Swift's  Works,  xvii.  [Letter,  1  July,  1727]. 
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recently  published  < Gulliver's  Travels/  to  push  his  interest  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  for  through  letters  written  to  him 
during  the  past  autumn  and  winter  by  Lady  Bolingbroke,  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  others,  he  had  learnt  that  everybody  was  reading  his 
new  work.10  For  several  years  past,  the  prince,  being  estranged 
from  his  father,  had  kept  a  sort  of  rival  court  at  Leicester  House ; 
and  at  his  levees  all  discontented  statesmen  and  politicians 
assiduously  attended.  Among  these  were  to  be  reckoned  the 
opposition  leaders,  together  with  such  converted  tories  as  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  the  intimate  friend  of  Swift,  who,  though  willing 
to  receive  bounties  from  Walpole,  had  not  yet  been  satisfied.  Here 
Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift  paid  their  homage,  and,  except 
the  first,  who  was  never  a  party  politician,  awaited  the  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  in  Mrs.  Howard 
lay  the  most  feasible  means  of  competition  with  Walpole,  who  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  princess ;  and  that  when  the  prince 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  the  word  of  his  paramour  would  be 
all-powerful ;  hence  it  was  chiefly  to  her  that  Swift  and  the  keener- 
witted  suppliants  for  promotion  addressed  their  applications.  But 
never  was  committed  a  greater  mistake ;  since  not  for  a  moment 
did  Princess  Caroline,  a  woman  of  much  tact  and  good  sense,  lose 
that  rule  of  the  prince  which  she  always  had  possessed ;  and  to 
her  judgment  in  matters  of  moment  he  still  continued  to  defer. 
In  fact  Mrs.  Howard  herself  (being  one  of  the  princess's  ladies  in 
waiting)  always  faithfully  carried  out  the  wishes  of  her  mistress, 
and  on  no  occasion  took  up  the  position  of  a  rival.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  opportunity  for  which  the  adherents  of  the  prince 
were  in  hope  suddenly  appeared,  for  during  June  1727  news  was 
received  of  the  death  of  George  I  in  Hanover.  Here  then,  at  last, 
a  vista  of  preferment  was  opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  ambitious  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  for  Mrs.  Howard  was  now  mistress  of  a  king,  and 
if  anything  were  certain,  it  would  be  the  dismissal  of  Walpole; 
but  the  chances  were  also  strong  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
together  with  some  of  the  old  tories,  would  obtain  a  lease  of  power, 
and  when  it  became  known  that  the  prince's  treasurer,  Sir  Spencer 
Compton, ll  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  an  opposition 
whig  of  almost  neutral  views,  had  received  directions  to  draw  up 
the  declaration  of  George  II  to  the  privy  council,  he  was  universally 

10  Swift's  Works  xvii.  [Letters,  7,  8,  16,  17, 29  Nov. ;  5  Dec. ;  1, 17, 18  Feb. ;  8  March 
1726-7.] 

»  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  K.B.,  afterwards  earl  of  Wilmington.— Third  son  of 
James,  3rd  earl  of  Northampton ;  became  M.P.  1698 ;  speaker  of  the  commons  from 
1714  to  1728;  paymaster-general,  1721-2;  K.B.,  1725;  created  lord  Wilmington. 
11  Jan.  1727-8;  lord  privy  seal  and  earl,  1730;  same  year  became  lord  president; 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime  minister,  February  1741-2 ;  died,  1743.  [Havkes- 
worth  (Nichols),  xiv.  (4to)  719.  Gent.  Mag.  March  1732  ;  February  1741-2;  July  1743. 

Burke's  Peerage. .] 
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regarded  as  the  coming  prime  minister.12    Writing  to  Sheridan  on 
the  24th,  Swift  says  : — 

I  deferred  kissing  the  King  and  Queen's  hands  till  the  third  day, 
when  my  friends  at  court  chid  me  for  deferring  it  so  long.  .  .  .  The  talk 
is  now  for  a  moderating  scheme  wherein  nobody  shall  be  used  the  worse 
or  better  for  being  called  Whig  or  Tory,  and  the  King  hath  received  both 
with  great  equality,  showing  civilities  to  several  who  are  openly  known 
to  be  the  latter.  ...  It  is  agreed  that  the  ministry  will  be  changed,  but 
the  others  will  have  a  soft  fall.13 

On  the  same  day  Bolingbroke,  writing  from  Pope's  house  at 
Twickenham,  and  stating  that  he  is  coming  to  London,  says  to  Swift, 
'  the  opportunity  for  quitting  Ireland  for  England  is  fairly  before 
you.'  M  Nevertheless  the  enemies  of  Walpole  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Unambitious,  quiet,  and  endowed  with  a  large 
share  of  common  sense,  Compton  knew  that  at  that  time  he  had 
not  the  capacity  to  fill  the  office  of  prime  minister  ;  nor,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  did  he  in  the  slightest  degree  desire  it.  At  the  very 
outset  he  appears  to  have  asked  the  aid  of  Walpole  in  composing  the 
declaration  ;  and  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days  the  influence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  assisted  also  by  the  king's  own  perceptions,  had  prevailed, 
not  only  to  retain  the  services  of  the  great  statesman,  but  even  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  to  change  the  original  firm  of  *  Townshend 
and  Walpole '  into  one  of '  Walpole  and  Townshend ; '  whilst  Compton 
was  created  Lord  Wilmington.15 

On  examining  the  contents  of  the  *  Carleton  Memoirs  '  it  will 
be  found  that  the  text  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  parts. 
The  first  comprises  the  military  adventures  of  Captain  Carleton 
between  the  years  1672  and  1705,  in  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  Scotland ;  the  second  gives  his  version  of  certain  portions  of 
the  war  in  Spain  between  1705  and  1708  ;  and  the  third  (the  longest 
of  the  three)  describes  the  travels  and  experiences  of  the  nominal 
author  whilst  a  prisoner  of  war  in  that  country  from  1708  to  1713. 
Of  these  portions  the  second  is  obviously  the  drama,  essence,  or 
raison  d'etre  of  the  book ;  the  first  and  third  forming  respectively 
the  prologue  and  epilogue.  These  latter  are  full  of  anecdotes,  of 
a  very  entertaining  nature,  relating  to  Carleton  himself :  but  the 
eontral  part  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  motives,  thoughts,  and 
actions  of  Peterborough,  when  in  command  during  the  Spanish 
war.  The  prologue  is  a  series  of  marvellous  exploits  obviously 
intended  by  the  actual  writer  as  a  hit  at  the  professional  military 

12  Swift's  Works,  xvii.  [Letters,  7,  8  April;  13,  18  May,  1727].  Coxe  [Walpole],  ii. 
234-298.     Marion  [Hist.  Eng.],  ii.  164-179  ;  343-6. 

13  Works,  xvii.  [Letters].  I4  lb. 

15  Coxe  [Walpole],  ii.  295,  301,  304,  390.  Mahon,  ii.  345-6.  For  nearly  fifteen 
years  longerWalpole  retained  his  post  as  prime  minister,  resigning  in  February  1741-2, 
when  he  was  created  earl  of  Orford.     [Gent.  Mag.  February  1741-2.] 
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officers  of  the  day,  among  whom  (it  must  be  remembered)  Peter- 
borough was  not  comprised  ;  whilst  the  epilogue  (in  which  evidently 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  actual  writer  has  full  scope)  is  virtually  a 
prolonged  satire  on  the  Eoman  catholic  religion.  From  the  wording 
of  the  title  it  seems  evident  that  on  the  lively  descriptions  of  Spanish 
customs  in  this  third  part  of  the  book  the  editor  or  publisher  mainly 
relied  for  its  general  attractiveness ;  for  in  1728  Great  Britain  was 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Spain,16  and  everything  connected  with  that 
country  was  of  public  interest ;  but  at  that  time  Peterborough, 
the  hero  of  the  work,  though  still  active  in  mind  and  body,  had 
sunk  into  oblivion ;  and  apparently  it  was  in  order  to  rescue  him 
therefrom  by  an  ingenious  side-wind  that  these  ■  Memoirs '  now 
made  their  appearance.  Thus  the  'Dedication'  of  the  work  is 
addressed  to  Wilmington,  through  whom  the  opposition  had  hoped 
on  the  accession  of  George  II  (shortly  before  the  '  Memoirs '  were 
published)  to  gain  power.  For  the  present  this  peer  was  eclipsed  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  how  soon  he  might  not  come  again 
into  prominence ;■  and  at  all  events  he  was  an  influential  personal 
favourite  of  the  new  monarch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1730  (about 
two  years  afterwards)  he  entered  the  cabinet  as  lord  president,  an 
office  he  held  for  more  than  eleven  years,  and  then  only  quitted  to 
succeed  Walpole  as  premier.  It  is  not  known  that  Wilmington 
was  a  patron  either  of  soldiers  or  of  men  of  letters ;  and  doubtless 
the  motive  for  dedicating  to  him  such  a  book  as  the  '  Carleton 
Memoirs  '  was  purely  political.  Presumably  his  acceptance  of  this 
homage  was  obtained  beforehand;  and  thus  it  may  be  treated  as 
a  sign  that  Peterborough,  the  man  obviously  most  interested  in 
its  publication,  was  anxious  to  continue  in  the  remembrance  of 
one  who  still  was  reckoned  the  rising  minister  of  the  day.  Now  in 
June  1728,  apparently  for  some  special  literary  purpose,  Swift  had 
retired  from  Dublin  to  live  with  his  friends  the  Achesons  at  Market 
Hill  in  county  Armagh,  and  had  remained  there  till  February 
1728-9. ,7  During  this  interval  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  the  compilation  of  the  '  Carleton  Memoirs,'  or  to 
their  final  preparation  for  the  press ;  since,  in  1725,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  the  production  of  '  Gulliver's  Travels,' 18  he  had  secluded 
himself  at  a  country-house  called  Quilca;  and  afterwards,  in  1731, 
when  completing  his  elaborate  work  on  'Polite  Conversation' 19  he 
again  withdrew  into  the  country.20 

In  1741,  when  Peterborough  was  dead,21  but  the  country  was 
again  at  war  with  Spain,  there  was  a  reprint  of  the  '  Memoirs '  by 

'«  War  with  Spain  broke  out  in  February  1727-8,  and  peace  was  not  finally  secured 
till  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville  in  November  1729. 

»  Swift's  Works,  xvii.  [Letters,  2  Aug.  1728;  13  Feb.,  6  March,  1728-9]. 

18  lb.  [Letters,  22  April,  29  Sept.  1725]. 

19  I6#  ix#  2«  16.  xvii.  [Letter,  28  Aug.  1731]. 

,JI  Peterborough  died  in  1735  [at.  77]. 
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a  different  publisher,  and  with  a  new  title,  of  which  the  essential 
portions  were 

A  True  and  Genuine  History  of  the  Two  Last  Wars  against  France 
and  Spain  .  .  .  interspers'd  with  many  entertaining  Accidents  and  in- 
structive Stories  of  the  late  Earl  of  Peterborough  ...  by  Capt.  George 
Carleton,  present  in  the  Engagements  both  in  the  Fleet  and  the  Army. 
London.  Printed  for  Francis  Gosling,  at  the  Crown  and  Mitre  against 
Fetter  Lane  in  Fleet  Street,  1741.22 

Again,  in  1743  (the  war  with  Spain  being  still  in  progress),  there 
was  a  fourth  issue  with  a  fourth  title-page,  thus  worded : — 

The  Memoirs  of  Cap.  George  Carleton,  An  English  Officer,  who  served 
in  the  two  last  wars  against  France  and  Spain.  .  .  .  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  .  .  .  London.  Printed 
for  Thos.  Astley  at  the  Rose  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  1743.  Price 
Four  Shillings.23 

However,  it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  editions  were  mere 
piratical  speculations ;  for  though  Swift  was  alive,  yet  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  in  the  former  but  little 
removed  from  it.24 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  curious  *  Memoirs ' 
were  received  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  public  notice  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  recorded  in 

A  General  Catalogue  of  Books  in  all  Languages,  Arts  and  Sciences 
printed  in  Great  Britain,  and  published  in  London  from  the  year  1700  to 
1786.  Classified  under  the  several  branches  of  literature.  .  .  .  London. 
Printed  for  W.  Bent.     Paternoster  Row,  1786. 

In  this  bibliography,  under  the  head  of  Novels  and  Romances, 
we  have: — 'Carlton  (Capt.  George),  Memoirs  of,  8vo.  4s.  Od.'25 
This  must  have  been  the  edition  of  1743  ;  and  hence  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  actually  as  a  '  romance '  that,  in  that 
year,  the  book  was  sold  by  Mr.  Astley.  But  two  years  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  Bent's  catalogue,  similar  testimony  had 
been  afforded  by  a  remarkable  conversation  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
took  part,  chronicled  in  1791  by  James  Boswell. 

On  Sunday,  June  27th  [1784],  I  found  him  [Johnson]  rather  better. 
...  We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  with  General  Paoli, 
Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr.  Eliot  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr.  Beattie  and  some 

-2  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 

"3  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  The  copy  is  remarkable  as  having  belonged  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
the  historian.  Thomas  Astley  was  the  publisher  of  that  tory  periodical  The  London 
Magazine,  and  in  the  number  for  November  1742  advertised  the  Carleton  Memoirs. 
At  that  time  Wilmington  was  prime  minister.  In  the  number  for  December  1740,  is 
an  allusion  to  Sunday,  30  Nov.,  as  being  '  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  Great  and 
Glorious  Patriot,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Swift,  D.S.P.D.' 

24  Swift  died  in  October  1745,  but  his  reason  departed  in  May  1742. 

•*  Brit.  Mus.  Lib. 
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other  company.  ...  He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter  Harte. 
;  I  know,'  said  he,  '  Harte  was  your  Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also 
tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.  Pray  my  Lord  do  you  recollect  any 
particulars  that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  favourite 
of  mine,  and  is  not  enough  known  ;  his  character  has  been  only  ventilated 
in  party  pamphlets.'  Lord  Eliot  said  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  him  any  questions  he  would  tell  him  what  he  could  recollect. 
Accordingly  some  things  were  mentioned.  '  But,'  said  his  Lordship,  '  the 
best  account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that*  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  is 
in  "  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs."  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Derry.26  He  was  an  officer ; 
and  what  was  rare  at  that  time  had  some  knowledge  of  engineering.' 
Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at 
Port  Eliot,  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  procured  a  copy  in  London, 
and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  that  he  was  going 
to  bed  when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  sat  up 
till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity  ;  adding  with  a  smile  (in  allusion 
to  Lord  Eliot's  having  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  'I  did  not 
think  a  young  lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  booh  in  the  English 
history  that  ivas  not  known  to  me,' 27 

This  occurred  when  Johnson  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  and 
only  six  months  before  his  death.28  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though 
he  was  nineteen  years  old  in  1728,  and  thirty-four  in  1743,  yet  up 
to  1784  he  had  never  even  heard  of  the  work.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  his  subsequent  allusion  implying  that  in  some  quarters  there 
was  a  '  doubt  of  its  authenticity,'  tends  rather  strongly,  I  think,  to 
corroborate  the  assertion  made  in  Bent's  catalogue,  that  at  this 
time  the  work  was  generally  treated  as  a  *  romance.'  But  even 
more  sure  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  systematic  manner  in 
which,  by  all  historians  and  biographers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  '  Memoirs'  are  ignored.29  It  is  true  that  in  1798,  in 
his  <  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  Dr.  Thomas  Somerville  referred  to 

**  Probably  Lord  Eliot  was  alluding  to  Lancelot  Carleton  of  the  Fermanagh  branch 
of  the  family,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  <  slain  in  the  service  of  King  Charles  I ' — 
[Burke's  Peerage].  This  must  have  been  during  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  which  broke 
out  in  1641,  when  it  appears  that  Derry  was  held  by  the  Parliamentarians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  memoirs  of  Captain  Creichton,  which  on  this  point  may  be  trustworthy,  one 
Alexander  Creichton,  with  some  other  persons,  performed  a  gallant  action  in  rescuing 
from  gaol  at  Derry  his  relative,  Captain  Gerard  Irvine,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
rebels.  [Works,  xii.  14.]  Now  Lancelot  Carleton  had  married  Marion  the  sister  of 
this  Gerard  Irvine,  and  one  of  his  nephews,  George  Carleton  (of  Market  mil)  afterwards 
married  a  Creichton.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  in  this  Derry  rescue  Lancelot  was  one  of 
those  who  aided  Creichton.  The  following  sentence,  '  He  was  an  officer,  Ac,  refers 
probably  to  the  ancestor,  and  not  to  Captain  George.  :  .      rx 

-  Johnson  [Boswell]  (1835),  viii.  334.  «f  Johnson  died  in  December  1784 

»  See, for  instance,  the  histories,  biographies,  or  other  works  of  Oldmixon  Ll,3. 
Chamberlen  [1738],  Birch  (Houbraken)  [1743],  Harrison  [1744],  Leake  [1750  ,  Tindal 
1751],  Smollett  [1757],  Horace  Walpole  [17581,  Campbell  [1742  and  1779]  Alex.  Cud 
uingham  [1787],  and  Somerville  [1798],  besides  Universal  History  [1782-3]. 
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the  version  of  Peterborough's  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona 
in  1705,  as  given  by  Carleton ;  but  only  to  reject  it  as  being 
against  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  contemporary  records 
and  annals  of  the  time.30  In  1789  also,  Mr.  James  Pettit  Andrews, 
in  his  'Anecdotes  Ancient  and  Modern,'  not  unreasonably  culled 
one  from  the  prologue  of  the  '  Memoirs ; '  yet  the  only  wonder 
is  that,  with  such  a  fountain  of  good  stories  at  his  command,  he 
should  have  been  so  moderate.. 

That  in  any  matter  of  eighteenth-century  literature  the  opinion 
of  Johnson  should  have  its  full  weight  I  readily  grant,  and  all  the 
more  willingly  from  the  fact  that  in  regard  to  another  important 
work,  usually  attributed  to  Swift,  my  views  are  in  concurrence  with 
those  of  the  great  lexicographer ; 31  but  that  his  dictum  should  be 
treated  as  absolving  an  inquirer  from  all  further  research  is  of 
course  preposterous.  Not  so,  however,  in  this  particular  case, 
thought  that  famous  writer  of  romance  by  whom  we  are  burdened 
with  the  existing  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Swift.  From  1808 
to  1814  Mr.  Walter  Scott  was  employed,  by  Messrs  Constable,  the 
Edinburgh  publishers,  in  compiling  this  most  partial,  verbose,  and 
inaccurate  account  of  the  dean's  life  and  writings  ;  and  in  connexion 
therewith  appears  to  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  military 
career  of  his  great  patron,  Peterborough,  with  whose  tory  politics 
Scott's  own  were  manifestly  sympathetic.  Through  Bos  well's  '  Life 
of  Johnson,'  published  in  1791,  he  evidently  first  heard  of  the 
existence  of  the  '  Memoirs ; '  and  in  1808  (whilst  employed  on  the 
edition  of  Swift)  he  induced  the  Constables  to  undertake  a  reprint 
of  them,  prefaced  by  a  biography  of  Peterborough.32  Accordingly 
in  that  year,  under  his  editorship,  and  with  a  glowing  account  of 
that  peer  amplified  (without  acknowledgment)  from  a  panegyric  by 
Dr.  Birch  in  *  Houbraken's  Heads,' 33  the  '  Memoirs '  were  again 
given  to  the  world.  But  on  this  occasion  (probably  for  the  first 
time  in  their  existence),  they  were  issued  as  a  piece  of  genuine 
history,  formed  by  the  plain,  honest  narrative  of  a  deserving  veteran 
of  irreproachable  character.     The  title-page  was  as  follows  : — 

Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton,  an  English  officer,  including 
Anecdotes  of  the  War  in  Spain  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Many  Interesting  Particulars  relating  to  the  Manners  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Beginning  of  the  Last  Century.     Written  by  Himself.34 

30  Somerville,  102. 

81  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as  apart  from  its  satirical  appendages. 

82  Lockhart's  Scott  (1848),  i.  217,  218,  267,  302,  305.  It  would  appear  that  whilst 
actually  engaged  on  his  six  years'  editorship  of  Swift's  works,  Scott  must  have  com- 
posed The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Bokeby,  and  Waverley, 
an  employment  which  doubtless  he  found  more  congenial. 

31  Houbraken  [Birch],  151  et  sea. 

34  There  appears  to  have  been  an  edition  in  1809  as  well  as  in  1808,  but  the  copy 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  is  of  the  latter  date.    The  publishers  are  Archibald  Constable 
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From  the  preface  it  is  evident  that,  solely  on  the  strength  of 
Johnson's  privately  expressed  opinion,  and  without  the  slightest 
confirmatory  research,  the  work  was  thus  published  as  history. 
For  either  as  to  the  biography  of  Captain  Carleton,  or  as  to 
the  question  whether  such  a  man  ever  really  existed,  Scott  not 
only  admits  himself  unable  to  give  any  information,  but  he  actually 
states  that  the  work  was  first  printed  in  1743 ;  and  even  the 
title-page  of  that  edition  he  misquotes,  for  nowhere  is  it  stated 
thereon  to  have  been  *  written  by  himself.'  But  in  order  to  create 
an  historical  reputation  for  an  impostor  whom  his  distorted  imagin- 
tion  regarded  as  a  hero,  he  wilfully  ignored  the  directly  opposing 
evidence  of  the  current  '  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,'  of  the  '  London 
Gazettes,'  of  the  contemporary  narratives  of  the  period,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth-century  historians,  English  and  foreign. 
In  a  passage  in  an  autobiography  of  his  own  early  years  Scott  had 
said,  'I  fought  my  way  through  Vertot's  "Knights  of  Malta"— a 
book  which,  as  it  hovered  between  history  and  romance,  was  exceedingly 
dear  to  me.' 33  Clearly  it  was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  he  after- 
wards dealt  with  the  '  Carleton  Memoirs ; '  and  thus  unfortunately, 
in  his  forgetfulness  of  the  vital  difference  between  the  heated 
fancies  of  a  lover  of  romance  and  the  cold  functions  of  a  critical 
editor,  managed  to  falsify  the  whole  stream  of  nineteenth-century 
history  bearing  on  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  For  up  to  1888,  willingly 
following  his  guidance,  and  without  evincing  any  feeling  that  literary 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work  were 
necessary  or  even  desirable,  all  subsequent  English  writers  on  the 
wars  of  that  time,  and  all  biographers  of  Peterborough,  have 
founded  their  works  and  rechauffes  on  these  spurious  *  Memoirs.'  m 

&  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  J.  Murray,  of  London.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  first  persons  to  issue  the  Carleton  Memoirs  to  the  world  as  authentic  history  were 
the  admirers  of  Swift. 

35  Lockhart's  Scott,  i.  43. 

3<i  Writers  misled  by  the  Carleton  Memoirs.— Of  these  writers  and  their  works  the 
principal  are  Coxe's  Marlborough  and  Bourbon  Kings  (1813  and  1818) ;  Watt's  Biblio- 
graphy (1824)  ;  Stanhope's  War  in  Spain  and  Beign  of  Queen  Anne  (1832  and  1870) 
Gleig's  Eminent  Commanders  (1832) ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Stanliope's  'War  in  Spain  ' 
(1833) ;  Dunham's  Spain  (1833) ;  Dunlop's  Spain  (1834) ;  Lowndes's  Bibliography 
(1834)  ;  Cannon's  Official  Becords  of  the  1st,  5th,  6th,  13th,  15th,  and  31st  Regimen  t 
(1837-1850)  ;  Wallace's  History  of  England  (1839) ;  Warburton's  Peterborough  (1853) 
Cust's  Annals  of  the  Wars  (1858) ;  Kiintzel's  Life  of  Prince  George  (1859) :  Lee's  Dcfo 
(1869)  ;  Hamilton's  Grenadier  Guards  (1874) ;  Noorden's  Dcr  spanische  Erbfolgekrieg 
(1874) ;  Wyon's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne  (1876) ;  Dyer's  Modem  Europe  (1877) ; -Morns  s 
Age  of  Anne  (1877)  ;  Burton's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne  (1880)  ;  Tpwnshend  Wilson's 
Berwick  (1883) ;  Napier's  Johnson  (1885) ;  Russell's  Peterborough  (1887) ;  Henty's 
Bravest  of  the  Brave  (1887) ;  and  Ormsby's  article  on  Carleton  (1887).  The  notice  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer  is  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  now 
being  edited  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen ;  for  under  the  head  of  « Carleton,  George,'  and  on 
the  strength  of  the  printed  opinions  of  Lord  Stanhope,  Dr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Lee,  the 
nominal-author  of  the  Memoirs  is  actually  enrolled  among  the  notabilities  of  the  country. 
Yet   Mr.   Ormsby  (who  apparently  has  otherwise  made  no  researches)  cannot  be 
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In  1830,  however,  a  natural  reaction  against  this  unreasonable  line 
of  conduct  found  vent  amongst  reflecting  critics  and  publishers  ;  for 
in  his  'Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Defoe,'  which  appeared  that  year, 
Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  judging  from  superficial  internal  evidence  (and 
apparently  unaware  of  the  notice  in  Bent's  catalogue),  enlisted  the 
'  Memoirs '  as  a  romance  by  that  author.37  It  was  merely  their 
general  similarity  to  the  '  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  '  and  other  vrai- 
semblable  fictions  of  Defoe  that  induced  Wilson  to  take  this  decided 
step,  for  which  otherwise  he  admitted  there  was  no  authority  ;  yet 
in  unconsciously  returning  to  the  opinion  of  the  Carleton  narrative 
clearly  expressed  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  eighteenth-century 
historians,  he  certainly  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and 
in  1843,  in  his  'Bibliographer's  Manual,'  Mr.  William  Lowndes 
adopted  the  same  views,  inserting  the  *  Memoirs  '  under  the  head 
of  '  Defoe,  Daniel.'  But  in  1837  the  great  critic  John  Lockhart, 
the  very  son-in-law  and  literary  executor  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wrote 
(in  his  biography  of  that  author)  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage: — 

It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  generally  believed  that  ■  Carleton 's  Me- 
moirs '  were  among  the  numberless  fabrications  of  Defoe ;  but  in  this 
case  (if  the  fact  indeed  be  so),  as  in  that  of  his  '  Cavalier,'  he  no  doubt 
had  before  him  the  rude  journal  of  some  officer  who  had  fought  and  bled 
in  the  campaigns  described  with  such  an  inimitable  air  of  truth.38 

In  1840  Mr.  William  Hazlitt  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tegg  boldly  edited 
the  '  Memoirs  '  among  the  collected  works  of  this  author  ;  in  1854 
the  well-known  publisher,  Mr.  Henry  Bohn,  followed  suit ;  and 
lastly,  in  1883,  in  his  '  Manual  of  English  Literature,'  Dr.  George 
Craik  unhesitatingly  mentions  the  work  as  a  genuine  composition 
of  Defoe.39  Up  to  1888,  as  a  result  of  these  curiously  opposite 
views  simultaneously  held  by  historians  of  Queen  Anne  and  writers 
on  Defoe,  on  the  one  hand  no  nineteenth-century  narrative  of 
the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain  could  be  procured  which  was 
not  an  amplification  of  the  '  Carleton  Memoirs' ;  and,  on  the  other, 
no  nineteenth -century  edition  of  Defoe's  works,  which  did  not  treat 
this  narrative  as  pure  fiction,  author  and  all.  In  this  illogical 
issue  each  party  appears  to  have  felt  equally  satisfied;  for,  by 
researches  among  state  papers,  public  records,  or  private  manu- 
scripts, neither  appears  to  have  made  the  smallest  attempt  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Hence,  though  in  two  or  three  documents 
of  the  time  a  name  similar  to  that  of  the  professed  author  had 

certain  that  the  'Captain  Carltone '  whose  name  was   found  by  Lord  Mahon  was 
the  same  Carleton  by  whom  the  Memoirs  purported  to  have  been   written  (as  to 
which  question  see  note  40),  for  in  those  times  the  name  was  very  common  in  the 
English  army ;  nevertheless  this  is  practically  all  that  Mr.  Ormsby  had  to  go  upon. 
.    »7  Wilson  (1830)  iii.  589.  ss  Lockhart's  Scott  (1839),  p.  84. 

*  Craik  (9th  edit.)  p.  366.    See  note  142  on  the  question  of  Defoe's  authorship. 
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casually  been  met  with,  yet  of  Carleton's  personal  identity  nothing 
worth  mentioning  was  known,40  and  indeed  the  very  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  Defoe  school  manifested  a  widespread  belief  that  his 
earthly  sojourn  was  never  outside  the  brain  of  the  creator  of  '  Robin- 
son Crusoe.'  Owing  to  these  circumstances  I  was  led  to  make  some 
independent  investigations  on  the  subject,  a  small  part  of  which,  in 
my  history  of  the  '  War  of  Succession  in  Spain,'  were  published  in 
1888.  Since  that  event  I  have  completed  my  present  series  of 
inquiries ;  and  the  result,  based  on  researches  made  in  London  and 
Dublin,  as  well  as  on  information  kindly  given  by  the  War  Office 
authorities  and  by  the  hon.  Mrs.  Langford-Carleton,  is  as  given  in 
the  following  pages. 

In  February  1697-8,  Brigadier  Tiffin's  regiment  of  foot,  known 
as  the  Inniskillingers,  numbering  nine  companies,  arrived  at  Dublin 
from  Chester ;  and  among  their  officers  was  a  Captain  George 
Carleton,  clearly  the  identical  man  whose  memoirs  the  book  we  are 
now  examining  professes  to  relate.41  In  July  1699  he  received  a 
sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  from  the  authorities  in  Dublin  as  part 
of  the  arrears  of  his  pay  ;42  but  in  May  1700,  for  using  provoking 
language  to  ensign  Alexander  Cory  of  the  same  regiment,  and 
obliging  him  to  fight  a  duel,  a  court-martial  sentenced  him  to  be 
cashiered.     Through  the  clemency  of  the  earl  of  Gal  way  (then 

*•  Lord  Stanliope  and  Captain  Carleton. — In  an  appendix  to  his  sketch  of  the  War 
of  the  Succession,  published  in  1833,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon)  states 
that  among  General  Stanhope's  papers,  in  a  list  of  officers  '  of  the  Train  of  Artillery, 
and  other  regiments  taken  at  Denia,  he  found  the  name  of  '  Captain  Carltone.' 
Tjf.  and  Q.  vii.  1  Jan.  1859  ;  Mahon  (War  of  Succession)  App.  135.]  But  this  document 
is  apparently  an  ill-spelt  copy  of  part  of  an  original  one  now  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London  [Treas.  Pap.  exxvii.  5,  '  A  list  of  the  English  prisoners  in  Spain  'J 
which  very  clearly  gives  the  name  as  '  Captain  Charleton '  [several  other  names  on 
Lord  Stanhope's  MS.  being  also  mis-spelt],  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
in  question  is  meant  for  the  gallant  chief  engineer  of  Denia  (taken  prisoner  at  the  same 
time)  whose  real  name  of  «  Chardeloup  '  (constantly  distorted)  is  actually  given  in  one 
of  the  Official  Ordnance  Minutes  [Pub.  Rec.  Gt.  Brit.,  Ord.  Min.  10  June,  1715]  as 
'  Chardelton,'  which  is  very  close  to  Charleton ;  and  elsewhere  as  «  Chardelon '  and 
«  Chardelou  '  [Richards  Papers,  Stowe  Coll.  xxix.  10,  11  April  1708].  This  officer,  who 
had  the  Spanish  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  on  the  establishment  of  the  English 
train  as  a  captain,  and  it  is  impossible  that  his  name  could  have  been  omitted ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  Carleton  (for  he  really  was  at  Denia)  was  on  no  establishment 
at  all  [«  As  to  Mr.  Carleton  lie  is  not  upon  our  Artillery  list,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
that  my  Lord  Galway  will  subsist  him  from  Lisbon  '  (Richards  to  Percival  Alicant, 
10  April  1708  N.S.,  Stowe  Coll.  xxix.  No.  140)],  and,  as  a  volunteer,  would  probably  at 
the  time  have  been  ignored.  It  is  fair  to  observe  that  in  the  Ordnance  Minute  this 
man's  own  name  happens  to  be  also  mentioned,  and  is  mis-spelt  '  Charlton.'  But  by 
the  phonetic  writers  of  that  day  the  two  names  of  *  Chardelton  '  and  '  Charlton  '  might 
easily  have  become  confused,  and  probably  in  this  way  the  original  '  Chardeloup '  (by 
successive  stages  of  mis-spelling)  may  have  gradually  developed  into  Stanhope's 
« Carltone.'  . 

•'  Ellis  Papers,  Add.  28882,  f.  104.    Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Petitions  [1696-1749]  1. 1,  53. 

«  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Petitions  v.  f.  22. 
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commander  in  chief  and  one  of  the  lords  justices)  he  obtained  a 
re-hearing  of  his  case  ;  and  this  took  place  in  September,  but  with 
the  same  result.43  However  in  consideration  of  his  having  a  wife 
and  three  children  to  support,  and  nothing  to  live  on  except  his 
pay,  the  court  recommended  that  an  application  should  be  made 
to  the  king  to  place  him  afterwards  on  the  Irish  list  of  half-pay 
officers.  On  14  Oct.  Captain  Carleton  was  duly  '  broken  ; '  yet  on 
the  28th,  the  proposition  of  the  court  having  been  heartily  seconded 
by  Lord  Galway,  he  was  compassionately  granted  a  half-pay  pen- 
sion of  three  shillings  a  day.44  In  1704  there  are  traces  of  his  soli- 
citing further  military  employment,  though  unsuccessfully ; 45  but 
in  1705,  'as  a  volunteer  without  a  particular  post,'  he  went  off  to 
the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  doubtless  hoping  eventually  to  pick 
up  some  berth  or  appointment  either  with  one  of  the  English  con- 
tingents in  those  countries,  or  in  the  forces  under  the  titular  king 
of  Spain,  Charles  III.46  In  the  same  year  during  some  portion  of 
the  operations  before  Barcelona,  and  apparently  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Captain  Collier  (the  second  in  command),  Carleton  acted  as 
a  subordinate  in  the  train  of  artillery.47  Similarly  in  1707 — this  time 
through  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Galway,  his  former  benefactor, 
who  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  Spain — he  obtained  some  kind 
of  employment  under  the  engineers  in  connexion  with  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Alicant,48  during  which  time  Galway  appears  to  have  paid 

4S  According  to  the  Memoirs  Carleton  was  then  forty-eight  years  of  age. 

44  Pub.  Kec.  Ireld.,  Martial  Affairs,  v.  f.  84,  85,  120  ;  vi.  f.  45  ;  ix.  f.  137.  King's 
Letters  [1697-1748]  vi.  f.  24 ;  vii.  f.  13,  14.  Kuvigny  Papers,  Add.  9718  f.  124.  Ire- 
land (Army  Eecords)  Papers,  Add.  9765,  f.  119.  Of  the  fact  that  Captain  Carleton  was 
cashiered,  Percival  Carleton,  who  compiled  the  records  of  the  family  of  Carletons 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant.  It  was  in  1885,  from  the  Kuvigny  papers  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.,  that  I  first  discovered  the  fact ;  and  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Blathwayte,  the 
secretary  at  war  in  London,  written  throughout  in  Lord  Galway's  handwriting,  was  the 
document  conveying  this  information  (which  is  corroborated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
court-martial  in  the  Dublin  Kecord  Office) : — 

Au  chateau  de  Dublin  le  17  Octobre  1700. 
Monsieur,  — Je  viens  de  recevoir  votre  lettre  du  18  N.S.  a  quoi  je  n'ai  rien  a  re- 
pondre,  mais  seulement  a  vous  en  remercier.  Nous  vous  ecrivons  aujourd'hui  que 
suivant  les  instructions  du  Roi  apres  la  representation  de  la  Cour  des  Officiers  Generaux, 
nous  avons  este  obliges  de  casser  le  Capte  Carleton  du  Regiment  de  Teffin,  son  action 
a  ete  precedee  et  accompagnee  de  quantite  de  circonstances  aggravantes  dont  le  detail 
serait  trop  long,  et  que  je  serai  bien  aise  de  passer  sous  silence  en  faveur  de  Carleton 
Nous  demandons  la  compagnie  pour  Capte  Jones  qui  a  ete  reforme  a  la  dernierere 
forme  d'une  compagnie  par  battaillon,  et  nous  vous  demandons  instamment  que  Capt" 
Carleton  soit  mit  en  sa  place  a  la  demipaye.  II  a  une  femme  et  trois  enfans  qui 
n'auront  rien  au  monde  pour  subsister  sans  cela,  et  je  crois  que  malgre  cet  adou- 
cissement  le  chatimen  ne  laissera  pas  d'etre  assez  exemplaire  dans  les  troupes  du 
Roi.     Je  suis  pour  toujours,  Monsieur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur. 

Gallway. 

45  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Corr.  Brit.  Dep.  i.  f.  16. 

4i  Pub.  Rec.  Gt.  B:it.,  Treas.  Pap.  clxiv.  f.  15.  According  to  the  Mimoirs  he  was 
then  of  the  ripe  age  of  fifty-three. 

47  lb.  Ord.  Min.  19  Aug.  1718.  4»  lb.  Ord.  B£1tl  30  Sept.  1718. 
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for  his  subsistence  out  of  his  own  allowances.49  Next  year,  in  the 
same  capacity,  Carleton  was  at  the  adjacent  smaller  fortress  of 
Denia,  and  served  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Perceval  (the 
governor  of  the  castle)  in  the  second  defence  of  the  place  against 
General  d'Asfeld  and  the  Bourbons.  At  its  capture  on  18  Nov. 50 
Carleton,  with  the  regular  garrison,  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
remained  in  Spain  until  the  peace  in  1713 ; 5l  but  during  the  whole 
of  his  service  in  that  country  it  is  certain  that  he  received  no 
appointment  or  post  of  any  kind  bringing  him  army  pay.52  In 
1711— having  all  this  time  acted  on  his  own  account,  and  unknown 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  when  taken  prisoner  having  been 
no  longer  able  to  communicate  with  his  friends — his  name  was 
struck  off  the  Irish  half-pay  list.53  However,  soon  after  his  return 
to  Ireland  in  1713,  he  was  duly  reinstated ;  ¥  and  about  September 
1718  appears  to  have  received  from  the  commissioners  of  army 
debts  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  his  services  at  Barcelona, 
Alicant,  and  Denia.55  From  1713  till  28  Oct.  1728,  his  name  is 
repeatedly  recorded  on  the  pay  documents  of  the  Irish  record 
office ; 56  but  by  4  Dec.  1730  he  had  died  intestate,  for  on  that  day 
administration  of  his  effects  was  granted  at  Dublin  to  a  widow 
named  Mary  Toms,  of  St.  Margaret's  parish,  Westminster,  his 
principal  creditor.57  Hence  between  the  two  dates  last  mentioned 
he  passed  away ;  possibly  before  the  appearance  of  the  *  Carleton 
Memoirs,'  but  certainly  whilst  in  a  state  of  debt.  All  the  sure 
knowledge  gained  about  his  family  is  the  fact  that  his  wife's  name 
wras  Elizabeth  ;  for  during  his  absence  in  Spain  it  was  she  who  (by 
dint  of  constant  petitions)  received  his  half  pay.58  Probably  she 
predeceased  him,  but  what  became  of  his  three  children  is  nowhere 
to  be  ascertained. 

As  regards  the  identity  of  Carleton  from  a  genealogical  point  of 

49  Kichards  Papers,  Stowe  Col.  xxix.  [140]  10,  11  April  1703. 

50  Parnell's  War  of  Succession  in  Spain,  259. 

51  Pub.  Eec.  Gt.  Brit.,  Ord.  Min.  10  June,  1715  ;  Treas.  Pap.  clxiv.  f.  15  ;  cxxxiii. 
April-May  1711  (Petition  of  Captain  Carleton). 

M  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Petitions  xv.  f.  33. 

S3  Pub.  Kec.  Gt.  Brit.,  Treas.  Pap.  clxiv.  f.  15. 

31  lb.  cxxxiii.  April-May,  1711  (Petition).  M  lb.  Ord.  Min.  19  Aug.  1718. 

5ti  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Petitions  xxviii.  f.  165  ;  xxxiii.  f.  109,  263  ;  Receiver  Genl.  Accts. 
xxx.  30  May-9  Oct.  1717  ;  ditto  vol.  for  year  ending  25  Dec.  1713  ;  Military  Establish- 
ments [1682-1728]  f.  60,  70,  97,  184,  209  ;  Military  Papers  [Ireland  1715]  Add.  29880 ; 
Want.  2  July,  1715 ;  ditto  [Ireland  1717]  Add.  18595  f.  59.  In  1728,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  Carleton  was  seventy-six  years  of  age. 

i7  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Wills  1730  (Capt.  George  Carleton).  In  mentioning  the 
name  of  this  creditor,  Captain  Percival  Carleton,  in  his  Memorials  of  the  Carleton 
Family,  has  made  a  slight  mistake,  which  has  been  copied  in  my  history  (p.  319). 

iS  Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Receiver  Genl.  Accts.  (December  1709-August  1710)  f.  174 ; 
xxxi.  December  1710-December  1711 ;  Petitions  xv.  f.  33,  68,  108.  It  seems,  however, 
just  possible  that  he  was  not  actually  married.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  it  in 
the  Memoirs. 
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view,  nothing  positive  can  be  discovered.  According  to  the 
'  Memoirs  '  he  was  born  in  1652,  and  belonged  to  that  Oxfordshire 
branch  of  the  Carletons  of  Cumberland  which  has  now  died  out. 
For  in  the  address  '  To  the  Header '  prefacing  the  text  of  the  work 
is  the  following  passage  : — '  It  may  not  be  perhaps  improper  to 
mention  that  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  was  born  at  Ewelme  in 
Oxfordshire,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  an  honourable  family. 
The  Lord  Dudley  Carleton  who  died  secretary  of  state  to  King 
Charles  I  was  his  great-uncle ;  and  in  the  same  reign  his  father 
was  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  whilst  his  uncle,  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  was  ambassador  to  the  states  of  Holland  ;  men  in  those 
days  respected  both  for  their  abilities  and  loyalty.'  With  a  view 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  researches  have  been  made 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  by  General  Thomas  Carleton'1' 
(brother  of  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester,  of  American  renown),  belonging 
to  the  Fermanagh  branch  of  the  main  (or  Cumberland)  line  ;  in 
1858  (and  about  that  time),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Markland  ; 60  in  1863  and 
thence  to  1869  (when  he  died),  by  Captain  Percival  Carleton,  of  the 
Clare  branch  of  the  main  line,  who  wrote  and  printed  for  private 
use  'The  Memorials  of  the  Carleton  family  ; ' 61  and  from  1885  to 
1888,  by  myself.  But  in  any  sort  of  genealogical  document  or 
record  all  have  failed  to  discover  the  name  of  the  undoubted  Captain 
George  of  the  '  Memoirs ; '  and  hence,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  obscure  personage,  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  an  illegitimate  son,  or  may  have  assumed  the  name 
as  an  alias.62  In  regard  to  his  assigned  birth  at  Ewelme,  Mr. 
Markland  stated  that  the  parish  registers  of  that  place  had  been 
searched  by  his  friend  Dr.  Bliss,  but  without  finding  the  entry ; 
and  in  respect  of  the  alleged  family  descent  there  are  two  evident 
inaccuracies.     In  the  first  place  there  was  no  such  person  as  Lord 

59  Mahon  (War  of  Succession)  App.  135.  General  Thomas's  father,  Christopher, 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Captain  George. 

,i0  N.  and  Q.  vii.  1  Jan.  1859. 

(il  Carletons  of  distinction. — This  family  has  produced  many  distinguished  men. 
In  the  Cumberland  or  main  line  were  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  Llandaff  (1618) 
and  Chichester  (1619) ;  and  Guy  Carleton,  bishop  of  Bristol  (1671)  and  Chichester 
(1678).  In  the  Oxfordshire  branch  were  Gerard  Carleton,  dean  of  Peterborough  (1543)  ; 
Dudley,  Viscount  Dorchester  (temp.  James  I  and  Charles  I) ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
(nephew  of  the  last,  temp.  Charles  I).  To  the  Fermanagh  branch  belonged  Guy,  Lord 
Dorchester  (second  creation)  [born  1724,  died  1808]  ;  his  brother,  General  Thomas 
(sometime  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick) ;  and  his  gallant  son,  Lieutenani- 
Colonel  George  Carleton,  killed  in  1814  at  the  storming  of  Bergen -op- Zoom,  with 
whom,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Carleton  Memoirs  were  a  favourite  book.  Lastly,  from 
the  Clare  (or  Tipperary)  branch  was  descended  Hugh,  Lord  Carleton,  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas  in  Ireland  (born  1739,  died  1826).  Memorials  of  the  Carletons. 
Collins's  Peerage  (1812),  viii.  111.     Burke's  Peerages  Existing  and  Extinct. 

62  In  Military  Papers  (Ireland,  1717)  Add.  18595,  f.  61,  we  find  an  instance  in  point 
and  curiously  enough  in  connexion  with  this  very  name  ;  for  among  a  list  of  half-pay 
officers  is  '  Lieut.  Guy  Irwin  alias  Carleton.'  In  Military  Papers  (Ireland  1715)  Add. 
29880,  this  officer  had  been  mentioned  as  Lieut.  Guy  Carleton. 
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Dudley  Carleton.  The  statesman  in  question  was  first  known  as 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  but  in  1626 63  was  created  Lord  Carleton,  a 
title  which  two  years  later  was  changed  to  that  of  Viscount  Dor- 
chester.64 Secondly,  neither  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  nor 
apparently  in  any  adjacent  period,  was  there  any  'Envoy'  at 
Madrid  of  the  name  of  Carleton.65  However,  it  was  ascertained 
by  Captain  Percival  Carleton  that  in  1639  Mr.  George  Carleton  of 
Ewelme,  Turincombe  and  Cottismore,  Oxon,  the  nephew  of  Viscount 
Dorchester  and  brother  of  the  second  Sir  Dudley,  married  Mmv 
Andrews,  and  'had  a  son  Thomas  and  other  children  all  und« V 
age  in  1654 ; '  and  he  conjectures  that  among  these  '  other 
children  '  was  George  the  professed  writer  of  the  '  Memoirs." ,i,; 
This  seems  possible,  and  I  think  that  the  legal  inference  from  the 
passage  (which  he  quotes  from  '  Chancery  Bills,  1654  ')  would  be 
that  Thomas  was  not  the  only  son. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  his  chief  assistant 
Mr.  Glasscott,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  additional  information 
regarding  Captain  George's  reputed  father,  tending  to  give  more 
credit  to  the  statement  in  the  '  Memoirs.'  During  my  visit  to  Ulster's 
office  in  1888  a  loose  parchment  was  found  inscribed  with  the  copy 
of  a  Latin  pedigree  and  coat-of-arms,  drawn  up  in  October  1624  by 
Garter  and  Clarenceux  kings-of-arms,  giving  the  genealogy  of  this 
identical  George  Carleton  of  Ewelme,  nephew  of  Viscount  Dorchester 
(then  Sir  Dudley  and  ambassador  to  the  States).  Herein  George 
is  stated  to  be  '  jam  in  Hispania  comorans' ;  and  this  tallies  in  some 
degree  with  the  allegation  in  the  '  Memoirs,'  the  term '  envoy '  being 
perhaps  merely  an  exaggeration.67  He  is  also  shown  as  having  at 
that  time  a  wife  and  three  children,  but  the  shields  denoting  these 
facts  are  left  without  names.  According  to  the  '  Chancery  Bills  ' 
all  four  appear  to  have  been  dead  by  1654 ;  but  in  that  document 
possibly  the  issue  of  the  first  wife  were  not  alluded  to.  Now  in 
Ireland,  where,  after  the  year  1698,  the  life  of  Captain  George 
(excepting  for  the  interval  in  Spain)  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
spent,  the  Carletons  were   very   numerous  ; 68    and   from  1638  to 

63  Collins  gives  the  year  as  1628. 

64  Memorials  of  the  Carletons.  Collins's  Peerage  (1812),  ix.  463.  Burke's  Extinct 
Peerages.     N.  and  Q.  vi.  13  Nov.  1858. 

■  N.  and  Q.  vi.  13  Nov.  1858.  "  Memorials  of  the  Carletons. 

67  In  the  Calendars  of  Treasury  Papers  for  1651-2  (8  July,  1652,  p.  322)  and 
1653-4  (8  Dec.  1653,  p.  291)  mention  is  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
state  of  a  '  Mr.  Carleton  '  employed  in  Spain  on  public  affairs.  Possibly  this  was  the 
same  man. 

"  The  Irish  Carletons.— The  following  were  some  of  the  Carletons  residing  in 
Ireland  during  or  shortly  before  the  first  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century :  Chris- 
topher of  Dublin,  a  commissioner  of  revenue  with  Mr.  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh, 
father  of  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh  [d.  1703-4]  ;  Christopher  of  Derry,  his  son  [d 
1705-6  or  1706]  ;  George,  a  cousin  of  latter  [at  Trin.  Coll.  in  1705] ;  Christopher  of 
Market  Hill,  Fermanagh,  kinsman  of  the  Christophers  of  Dublin  and  Derry  [d.  171<>- 
17171  ;  George  of  Market  Hill,  his  son,  who  married  Miss  Creichton  [d.  about  1747.. ; 
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about  1668,  during  the  bond  fide  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  Charles 
II,  there  was  in  Dublin  a  George  Carleton  (but  of  what  ancestry 
is  unknown)  who  held  the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  crown  and 
keeper  of  the  hanaper.69  Quite  possibly  this  was  the  George  of 
Ewelme  who  in  1624  had  resided  in  Spain  (probably  as  an  attache 
to  the  English  embassy)  ;  for  the  pedigree  of  this  gentleman,  just 
described,  was  doubtless  deposited  in  Ulster's  office  in  Dublin  by 
himself  or  by  one  of  his  family.  George  of  the  hanaper  had  a  son 
and  heir  also  named  George,  alive  in  1672,  who  must  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Captain  George — and  possibly  was  the  very  man ; 
but  nothing  further  about  him  can  be  traced.70  There  was  also  about 
the  same  time  a  George  Carleton  of  the  Fermanagh  line  residing  at 
Market  Hill  in  that  county,  who  died  about  1747  ;  and  though  this 
cannot  have  been  Captain  George,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  commission  obtained  by  the  latter  in  an  Enniskillen  regiment 
may  have  been  due  to  his  kinsmanship  with  this  branch  of  the 
Carletons,  which  had  been  long  established  in  Fermanagh  (princi- 
pally at  Kossfad  near  Enniskillen).  Why  the  '  Memoirs  '  did  not 
give  the  Christian  name,  residence,  or  other  particulars  capable 
of  proof,  concerning  the  real  father  and  family  of  Captain  George 
(as  might  have  been  done  in  two  or  three  lines),  is  best  known  to 
the  writer.  Apparently  he  has  purposely  described  with  vagueness 
what  he  tells  us  of  Carleton' s  descent,  and  has  merely  mentioned  in 
it  a  couple  of  well-known  statesmen  in  order  to  give  an  air  of 
authenticity  to  the  whole  narrative.  Still,  on  the  whole  available 
evidence,  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Captain  Percival  Carleton 

Christopher  of  Newry,  co.  Down,  son  of  Lancelot  of  Kossfad,  Fermanagh,  first  cousin  of 
George  of  M.  H.  and  father  of  Guy  first  Lord  Dorchester  of  second  creation  (present 
family)  [d.  1738]  ;  Captain  Lancelot  of  Eossfad,  Enniskillen,  his  brother,  late  of 
Wolseley's  Horse,  but  in  1705  serving  in  Stewart's  Foot  [d.  1712]  ;  Captain  John,  an- 
other brother,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at  Almanza  in  1707 ;  Lieut.  William,  another 
brother,  of  Cope's  Dragoons  ;  John,  living  near  Clonmel  [1721-2]  ;  Guy  of  Enniskillen, 
high  sheriff  of  Fermanagh  [about  1721-2] ;  John  of  Thomond,  co.  Leitrim  [d.  1721  or 
1722] ;  Edward  of  Tuam,  son  of  John,  and  high  sheriff  of  Leitrim  [1728-9]  ;  Lieut. 
Christopher,  late  of  Wolseley's  Horse,  but  in  1697  on  half  pay  of  Conyngham's 
Dragoons  [in  1689  he  served  at  the  defence  of  Enniskillen] ;  Lieut.  Carleton,  of 
Mountjoy's  Foot  [1698]  ;  Captain  John,  K.N.,  tried  at  Cork  in  1703-4  for  killing 
Lieut.  Griffiths  in  a  duel ;  Thomas  of  Castle  Dawson,  Londonderry  [1719]  ;  George, 
son  and  heir  of  George,  clerk  of  hanaper  in  1668,  living  in  1672-3 ;  C.  W.  Carleton, 
married  a  Miss  Bardin  of  Dublin  [1723]  ;  Eobert  of  Clonmel  [1693] ;  John  of 
Darling  Hill,  Tipperary  [d.  1729-1730]  ;  Caleb,  married  a  Carlow  lady  [1729]  ;  Eev. 
Eobert,  dean  of  Cork,  1721-2,  second  son  of  Christopher  of  Dublin  [d.  1732-1735]  ; 
George  of  Mullynadavagh,  high  sheriff  of  Monaghan  [1735-6]  ;  Lieut.  Guy,  on  half 
pay,  of  Creichton's  Foot  [1702-3  and  1715]  ;  Eev.  Lancelot,  brother  of  George  of  M.  H., 
chaplain  of  dragoons  in  Spain  [d.  1730].  Pub.Eec.  Ireld.,  Wills  and  other  documents. 
Eecords  in  Ulster's  office  in  Dublin.  Ireland  Establishments  (1715)  MSS.  Add.  29880 
[Military  Pensions].  Graham's  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen,  269.  Luttrell's  Diary, 
ii.  454  ;  iv.  255.     Collins's  and  Burke's  Peerages  and  Landed  Gentry. 

69  Ulster's  office,  Wills,  New  Series,  vii.  C.  131.    Hist.  Comm.  8th  rept.   (1881) 
p.  589  ;  9th  rept.  (1884)  pt.  2,  159a,  3066. 

70  Ulster's  office,  Wills,  New  Series,  vii.  C.  131. 
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(and  with  the  family  of  the  present  Lord  Dorchester) 71  that  George 
the  subject  of  the  <  Memoirs,'  was  really  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  house  of  the  Cumberland  Carletons,  as  the  author  says 
he  was  ; 72  and  this  I  think  makes  it  all  the  more  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  lent  himself  to  write  the  book  to  which  his  name  is 
attached.73 

Having  now  furnished  the  principal  direct  testimony  that  is 
procurable  respecting  the  biography  and  genealogy  of  Carleton,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  test  by  authoritative  records  such  of  the  lead- 
ing assertions  made  in  the  text  concerning  his  personality  and 
actions  as  are  amenable  to  this  stubborn  process.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  inevitably  gain  a  decided  light  on  the  probable  veracity  of  the 
historical,  central,  or  essential  portion  of  the  book,  describing  the 
actions  of  Peterborough  in  Spain.  Commencing  with  the  pro- 
logue,74 we  find  it  stated  that  having  gone  over  to  Holland  in  1674, 

71  I  am  informed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Langford-Carleton  (daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Dorchester)  that  Captain  George  has  generally  been  considered  as  one  of  the  family ; 
but  apparently  General  Thomas  Carleton  was  a  sceptic. 

72  That  Captain  George  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oxfordshire,  or  at  all  events  of 
some  English  branch,  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  evidence  of  two  documents,  one 
being  a  petition  from  Brigadier-general  Tiffin  [Pub.  Bee.  Ireld.,  Petitions,  1696-1749 
i.  53],  written  either  in  February  or  March  1697-8  (shortly  after  the  Inniskillingers  had 
landed  in  Ireland)  and  minuted  by  the  lords  justices  on  14  March,  1697-8,  giving  the 
names  of  twelve  officers  of  the  regiment  including  that  of  Carleton,  the  eleven  others 
being  apparently  all  English ;  and  the  other,  a  letter  from  the  lords  justices  to  the 
earl  of  Bochester  dated  20  March,  1700-1  [Hyde  MSS.  Add.  15895  f.  52]  alluding  to 
Tiffin's  regiment  (then  at  Cork)  and  stating :  '  His  officers  (are)  for  the  most  part 
English,  but  the  soldiers  Inniskilliners  of  Scotch  parentage.'  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Eliot's  statement,  if  founded  on  fact  (see  note  26),  would  go  to  show  that  the  captain 
was  one  of  the  Fermanagh  branch. 

73  The  Name  of  Carleton. — In  the  official  and  other  records  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  name  of  4  Carleton  '  or  '  Carlton,'  in  connexion  with  both 
England  and  Ireland,  is  frequently  met  with.  Moreover,  since  it  was  not  infrequently 
mis-spelt  '  Charleton  '  or  *  Charlton '  (see  note  40),  it  cannot  always  be  certain, 
when  the  two  latter  names  are  found,  though  probably  they  usually  belonged  to  a 
separate  and  distinct  family,  that  in  reality  it  is  not  the  Carletons  to  whom  allusion  is 
being  made.  For  notices  of  persons  of  these  four  names  see  Calendars  of  Treasury 
Papers  (passim) ;  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
reports,  and  Public  Becords  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (manuscript  documents  of  all 
sorts)  temp,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  That  the  name  also  was  not  con- 
fined to  one  class  of  society  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  notorious  Mary  Moders  who 
in  1663  trigamously  married  one  John  Carleton  (apparently  a  respectable  London 
tradesman),  whilst  her  previous  husbands  Stedman  (a  shoemaker)  and  Day  (a  surgeon) 
were  still  living.  [The  father  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Stedman's  third  husbani  happened 
each  to  be  named  George  Carleton.]  On  suspicion  of  this  multiple  connexion  she  was 
tried  for  her  life  in  1663,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  acquitted.  She  after- 
wards became  a  rather  famous  actress,  and  eventually  lapsed  into  a  courtesan.  In 
1678-9  (when  she  confessed  to  all  her  marriages)  she  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  for 
theft.  Life  and  Character  of  Mrs.  Mary  Moders,  •  the  famous  German  Princess,' 
Brit.  Mus.  Lib.     Pepys'  Diary  (1876)  ii.  225,  235,  458. 

74  In  all  references  to  the  Carleton  Memoirs,  Tegg's  compact  edition  of  1840, 
forming  vol.  viii.  of  The  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe,  is  the  one 
from  which  the  quotations  are  taken. 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XXI.  1 
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when  that  country  was  at  war  with  France,  Carleton,  in  company 
with  Claverhouse  (afterwards  the  famous  Dundee),  Collier  (subse- 
quently Lord  Portmore),  and  several  others,  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  prince  of  Orange's  guards  commanded  by  Count  Solmes.75 
In  1676,  on  account  of  his  signal  bravery  (so  he  tells  us)  when 
leader  of  -the  forlorn  hope  at  the  assault  of  Maestricht,  he  won  an 
ensign's  commission  in  Fenwick's  (afterwards  the  fifth)  regiment  of 
English  foot,  then  in  the  Dutch  service.76  But  this  exploit  is  hardly 
consistent  with  a  remarkable  feat  of  cowardice  (told  in  the  inimit- 
ably easy  style  that  forms  a  special  characteristic  of  the  whole 
work)  which  he  is  made  to  say  (or  rather  to  convey  the  impression) 
that  he  performed  at  the  battle  of  Seneff  in  1674.77  However,  as 
none  of  these  are  testable  assertions,  and  as  most  of  the  statements 
concerning  the  deeds  of  Fenwick's  foot  in  Holland  up  to  the  peace 
of  Nymeguen  in  1678  are  told  in  a  ve,ry  succinct  and  general 
manner,  we  will  proceed  to  his  alleged  return  from  Holland 
in  1685.  Some  time  after  this  event,  but  before  the  summer  of 
1687  (his  chronology  throughout  is  very  vague),  he  receives  a 
lieutenancy  in  Tufton's,  later  on  Leslie's  (afterwards  the  15th) 
regiment,  then  serving  in  England.78  Here  we  arrive  on  solid 
ground ;  and  on  searching  the  commission  books  at  the  War  Office 
it  has  been  found  that  no  such  officer  ever  was  in  this  regiment.79 
But  curiously  enough  a  gentleman  named  Villar  Carleton  was 
actually  appointed  to  it  as  ensign  on  1  Jan.  1688-9.80  Though  in 
the  records  and  genealogies  which  have  been  searched,  this  person 
cannot  be  traced,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  and  George  were 
kinsmen,  and  probably  both  of  them  known  to  Swift ;  and  thus  it 
is  probably  Villar  who  gave  the  information  (some  of  which  has  the 
air  of  being  genuine  reminiscence)  concerning  the  doings  of  this 
regiment  in  Scotland,  whither  in  1689  it  was  sent.81  However,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  learn  from  the  *  Memoirs  '  that  Lieutenant 
George,  who  never  belonged  to  the  corps,  nevertheless,  in  1690,  as 
one  of  its  officers,  captured  single-handed  from  the  rebels  in 
Scotland  the  castle  of  Lethindy.82     This  passage  of  arms  is  alleged 

75  Carleton,  pp.  7,  8.  '■  lb.  pp.  15,  17. 

77  lb.  pp.  9,  11.  Carleton's  presence  'at  the  Battel  of  Seneife,  and  the  Seidge  of 
Mastricht  where  he  was  wounded,'  is  attested  by  a  memorandum  enclosed  in  a  letter 
of  17-21  May  1685,  from  Dr.  Covel,  chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  recommending 
him  for  a  captaincy.  The  letter  and  inclosures  are  printed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Doble  in  the 
Academy  (6  July  1889)  xxxvi.  10.— Ed.  E.  H.  E.  78  lb.  p.  25. 

79  War  Office  letter,  3  June,  1885.         8°  lb.        81  Cannon's  Records,  15th  Foot. 

82  Carleton  states  that  this  affair  occurred  '  some  time  after  '  the  building  of  Fort 
William  by  General  Mackay,  another  operation  in  which  he  professes  to  have  shared  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  fort  was  not  commenced  till  July  1690,  whilst  the  Lethindy 
affair  and  the  associated  surprise  at  Cromdale  (which  he  also  depicts)  occurred  on  1 
May,  1690.  Carleton,  pp.  26-29.  See  also  Mackay's  Life  of  General  Mackay,  pp.  87- 
91 ;  Balcarres's  Memoirs,  p.  63 ;  London  Gazette,  8-12  May,  1690  ;  Luttrell's  Diary, 
ii.  pp.  40,  67  ;  Boyer  (K.  Will.),  p.  260 ;  Tindal,  xiii.  pp.  317,  328  ;  Clarke's  James  II, 
ii.  430;  Cannon's  Records,  15th  Regt.  pp.  1-8,  83-84  \  Scots  Greys,  pp.  30  32. 
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to  have  been  effected  by  dint  of  great  prowess  in  throwing  grenades  « 
and  to  have  so  commended  itself  to  Sir  Thomas  Levingstone 
(afterwards  Lord  Teviot  and  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland) 
under  whose  eyes  it  was  performed,  that  he  obtained  for  the  valiant 
subaltern— though  not  till  two  years  afterwards  "-a  commission 
as  captain  in  Tiffin's  Inniskillingers  (afterwards  the  27th)  This 
corps  was  raised  in  1689,  had  done  good  service  in  the  Irish  war 
(especially  at  the  defence  of  Enniskillen),  and  was  then  about  to 
proceed  on  foreign  service.85 

Whilst  in  Flanders  with  this  new  regiment  (to  which  in  1698  as 
we  have  seen,  he  certainly  belonged),  Carleton,  as  a  sharer  and  eye- 
witness,  describes  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  fought  on  24  July,  1692  ;  but 
here  the  writer's  genius  is  again  at  fault,  for  when  this  event  took  place 
Tiffin's  regiment  had  not  even  landed  in  Holland.86  However  he  goes 
on  to  narrate  the  deeds  of  Carleton  in  it  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  ; 87  and  from  this  chronicle  it  appears  that  it  was  due  to  the 
consummate  skill  and  coolness  with  which  the  hero  of  Maestricht  and 
Lethindy  commanded  the  grenadiers  of  the  rear  guard,  that  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  Prince  Vaudemont  from  Aarseele  to  Ghent  in 
1695,  before  the  superior  force  of  Marshal  Villeroy,  owed  its  main 

83  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  was  no  grenade  throwing  of  any  kind  ;  but  a 
mine  was  commenced  which  at  once  caused  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

81  Carl.  pp.  29,  30.  As  a  good  illustration  of  the  off-hand  vagueness  and  inaccuracy 
which  pervades  the  Memoirs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  interval  of  two  years  that 
really  ensued  after  the  Lethindy  affair,  is  described  as  '  soon  after '  that  event,  and 
that  during  this  period  the  veteran's  career  is  altogether  unchronicled. 

85  As  regards  the  doings  of  the  Carletons  about  this  period,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  June  1685,  one  Thomas  Carleton  received  a  commission  as  ensign  in  a  regiment  of 
foot,  newly  raised  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  (afterwards  the  13th),  in  which  on  1  Sept. 
1867  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain-lieutenant.  Now  in  1689  this  corps,  then  known 
as  Hastings',  served  in  Scotland  with  Leslie's  ;  whilst  in  August  1692  it  went  to  Flanders 
with  Tiffin's,  was  employed  with  it  on  the  fortifications  of  Fumes  and  Dixmuyd,  and 
returned  with  it  to  England  in  the  winter.  May  not  this  Thomas  possibly  have  been  the 
son  of  George  of  Ewelme  ?  But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  at  all  events  very  pro- 
bable that  he  aided  in  supplying  materials  for  the  Memoirs.  [Pub.  Eec.  Eng.,  State 
Papers,  Mil.  Entries,  1679-1687,  ff.  221,  418  ;  Cannon's  Becords,  13th  Foot ;  Tindal  xiv 
22.]  In  Boyer's  Life  of  James  II  (1703),  p.  282,  a  Captain  Thomas  Carleton  is  men- 
tioned as  coming  over  to  Ireland  from  France  with  King  James  in  1689  ;  whilst  both  in 
Balcarres's  Memoirs  (p.  38),  and  in  MacPherson's  Original  Papers  (i.  360),  there  is 
allusion  to  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Carlton  or  '  Carleton  '  who  in  1689  was  attending  the 
ex-monarch.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  was  the  captain  of  the  13th  regiment;  and 
that  in  1688,  with  his  colonel  (the  earl  of  Huntingdon)  he  had  left  his  corps  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  late  sovereign. 

86  The  troops  forming  the  duke  of  Leinster's  expedition,  comprising  amongst  them 
Tiffin's  and  Hastings'  foot,  landed  at  Ostend  on  22  August,  1692.  Carleton  describes 
the  battle  as  taking  place  'soon  after'  this  landing.  [Carl.  pp.  30-32.  London 
Gazettes,  25-28  July,  p.  28 ;  1  August,  pp.  8-11,  18-22,  22-25,  25-29,  1692.  Luttrell, 
ii.  527.  Tindal,  xiv.  3,  9-13,  22.]  A  little  further  on  [Carl.  p.  34]  there  is  also  an 
historical  slip  in  reference  to  the  battle  of  Landen,  the  date  of  which  is  given  as  1694 
instead  of  1693. 

87  In  November  1693  Tiffin's  regiment  again  embarked  for  Flanders.  [Luttrell, 
ii.  230.] 
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success.88  In  the  same  year  Carleton  is  leader  of  the  detachment 
of  grenadiers,  stated  to  have  been  furnished  by  Tiffin's  for  a  share 
in  the  assault  of  Namur  citadel  under  Lord  Cutts ;  but  again, 
unfortunately,  the  closest  researches  have  failed  to  discover  that,  in 
this  operation,  the  grenadiers  or  regiment  of  Tiffin  took  any  part 
whatever.89  Moreover,  singularly  enough,  the  writer  omits  all 
mention  of  that  bloody  and  unsuccessful  attack  on  fort  Knocque 
by  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  which  was  really  the  sole  fighting 
throughout  the  war  in  which  the  Inniskillingers  were  engaged, 
wherein,  after  behaving  very  gallantly,  they  suffered  heavy  loss.93 
But  the  Namur  business  has  an  important  literary  value,  for  it 
entails  a  notice  by  Lord  Cutts  of  the  bravery  which  Carleton 
tells  us  he  displayed  thereat ;  and  in  1696,  when  the  regiment 
has  come  over  to  England,  leads  to  his  selection  by  that  general 
for  a  confidential  piece  of  service  connected  with  the  recently 
discovered  assassination  plot.91  Four  years  later,  however,  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  hero  was  rather  ignominiously  placed 
on  the  shelf.  Here  at  last  then  our  writer's  story  must  surely  be 
brought  up  short  by  the  stern  logic  of  fact — but  not  a  bit  of  it.  In 
the  easiest  manner  possible  he  rises  to  the  occasion  ;  and  the  regi- 
ment having  (as  he  says)  been  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,92 
Carleton,  who  is  anxious  to  avoid  service  in  so  unpleasant  a  climate, 

88  Carl,  pp.  36-37.  See  D'Auvergne's  History  (1696),  pp.  49-56,  or  Boyer's  Life  of 
King  William  (1703),  from  either  of  which  the  account  could  have  been  compiled. 

89  Carl.  pp.  38-39.  London  Gazette,  29  August,  1695.  D'Auvergne  (1696),  pp. 
108-166.  Journal  of  Siege  of  Namur  (Brit.  Mus.  Lib.),  pp.  8-27.  Tindal,  xiv.  237. 
Smollett,  i.  257.  Kane's  Campaigns,  23-25.  Kennct,  iii.  697.  Ralph,  ii.  604.  Cannon's 
Records,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7tlj,  10th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  19th, 
and  23rd  regiments.     Hamilton's  Grenadier  Guards,  i.  400-402. 

90  Brigadier  Tiffin  commanded  a  brigade  containing  Tiffin's,  Churchill's,  Granville's, 
Ingoldsby's,  Maitland's,  Ferguson's,  Lome's,  and  Buchan's  regiments,  and  was  himself 
wounded.  Another  English  brigade  was  led  by  Colonel  Sir  James  Leslie,  and  included 
Leslie's  foot  (15th)  which  landed  in  Flanders  in  June  1694.  Though  this  corps  (having 
been  detached  to  form  part  of  the  garrison  of  Dixmuyde)  did  not  share  in  the  siege  of 
Namur  in  1695,  or  in  Vaudemont's  campaign  of  that  year,  yet  it  is  curious  that  for  a 
time  Tiffin's  and  Leslie's  must  have  served  together  ;  and  if  Villar  Carleton  were  still 
in  the  latter  regiment  he  might  easily  have  been  able  to  furnish  some  information 
about  the  former.  But  the  complete  silence  about  Knocque  would  seem  to  show  that 
neither  George  nor  Villar  had.  any  control  over  the  wording  of  the  Memoirs,  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  alleged  warlike  doings  of  the  Inniskillingers  in  Flanders  (commencing 
with  the  ominous  Steinkirk  business)  the  whole  is  a  sheer  concoction,  George  having 
probably  joined  the  regiment  after  the  fighting  was  over,  i.e.  not  earlier  than  1696. 
D'Auvergne  (1696),  pp.  17,  31-32,  45-46.     Cannon  (15th  Regt.). 

91  Carl.  p.  39-40.  This  business  of  Lord  Cutts  and  the  assassination  plot  was  pro- 
bably concocted  from  Boyer's  Life  of  King  William  (pp.  447-460),  published  in  1703. 

w  Carl.  p.  47.  The  Inniskillingers  did  not  embark  till  August  or  September  1701, 
long  after  Carleton  had  been  cashiered.  [Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Country  Letters,  i.  f.  13. 
Order  of  29  July,  1701,  for  Tiffin's  Foot  to  march  from  Limerick  to  Cork  to 
embark  there  for  the  West  Indies.]  In  October  the  transport  containing  them  was 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to  Kinsale,  and  did  not  finally  sail  before  5  Feb. 
1701-2  at  the  earliest.     [Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Mil.  Books,  Misc.  i.  11,  56,  59,  73.] 
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quite  accidentally  finds  himself  away  in  England  just  as  the 
regiment  is  embarking  in  Ireland;  and  having  thus  missed  his 
passage,  is  allowed  to  exchange  with  a  captain  on  half  pay.93  Till 
1705  he  remains  in  a  state  of  '  inglorious  inactivity,'  but  in  that 
year  his  old  admirer  Lord  Cutts  returns  from  the  Netherlands  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.94 

Upon  which  [says  Carleton]  going  to  congratulate  him,  he  was  pleased 
to  enquire  of  me  several  things  relating  to  that  country,  and  particularly 
in  what  part  of  Dublin  I  would  recommend  his  residence. 

The  cashiered  captain,  who  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been 
maintaining  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  three  children  in  some 
wretched  lodging  on  a  pittance  of  3s.  a  day,  then  proceeds  thus  :— 

I  told  his  lordship  that  as  to  a  place  of  residence,  I  was  master  of  a 
house  in  Dublin  large  enough,  and  suitable  to  his  great  quality,  which 
should  be  at  his  service  on  any  terms  he  thought  fit.95 

The  general,  who,  with  all  his  excellent  attributes,  was  rather 
a  beau  and  fond  of  pomp,  in  which  fact  lies  the  whole  flavour 
of  this  neat  satiric  touch,  at  once  closes  with  so  magnanimous 
an  offer  ;  and  in  gratitude  speaks  in  favour  of  his  landlord  to  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  then  about  to  proceed  with  the  expedition 
to  Spain.96  On  the  staff  of  that  commander  Carleton  immediately 
obtains  a  confidential  post ;  and  with  this  amusing  incident  the 
prologue  is  fitly  brought  to  a  close.97  But  the  artistic  literary  chain 
by  which  the  destinies  of  Carleton  and  Peterborough  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  ;  for  mark  how 
naturally  Solmes'  guards  and  Maestricht  lead  to  Leslie's  foot  and 
Lethindy  ;  these,  to  Tiffin's  regiment  and  Namur  citadel ;  and  the 
two  last  to  Cutts  and  Peterborough.  In  this  connexion  Swift's 
abominable  lampoon  on  the  former  peer,  written  this  very  year, 
and  known  under  the  title  of  '  The  Salamander,' 98  deserves  to  be 

:,:l  Carl.  p.  47.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  from  1698  to  1701  Leslie's  (then 
Howe's— Leslie  having  been  cashiered  for  his  share  in  the  surrender  of  Dixmuyde  in 
1695)  was  again  serving  with  Tiffin's,  for  during  these  years  it  was  stationed  in  Ireland, 
and  perhaps'Villar  Carleton  was  still  with  it.     [Cannon  (15th  Kegt.).] 

y4  This  was  actually  the  case  ;  but  in  alluding  to  Lord  Cutts's  recent  services  the 
writer  makes  a  singular  blunder,  for  among  the  actions  in  which  Cutts  is  stated  to 
have  taken  part  are  those  of  *  Donawert,  Hochstet  and  Blenheim  '  [Carl,  48] ;  the 
two  latter  being  different  names  for  the  same  battle. 

95  Carl.  49.     See  also  note  58. 

96  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  place  of  residence  of  Lord  Cutts  in  Dublin  during  his  justi- 
ciate  was  Kerry  House  in  Molesworth  Street,  the  family  residence  of  the  Fitzmaurices. 
At  least  that  is  where  he  died  in  January  1706-7.     [Gilbert's  Dublin,  iii.  257.] 

97  Carl.  49,  and  « Address  to  the  Header.' 

98  Works,  xiv.  One  of  the  few  pieces  ever  directly  owned  by  Swift  [see  *  Journal,1 
ii.  24  Oct.  1711]  ;  though  he  took  eare  not  to  publish  it  till  after  the  death  of  Cutts. 
In  its  almost  unreadable  contents,  purporting  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  general 
in  Dublin,  there  is  a  remarkable  mention  of  the  name  '  Carleton.'  From  1700  to  1710 
Swift,  as  a  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's,  lived  chiefly  in  Dublin. 
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borne  in  mind  ;  for  in  the  foregoing  passages  from  the  *  Memoirs,' 
Cutts  is  unmistakably  ridiculed. 

When  we  come  to  the  drama  itself,  to  the  scenes  of  the  Spanish 
war,  we  find  that  George  Carleton  (having  had  his  turn)  has  to  step 
aside  and  confine  himself  to  the  task  of  recording  the  deeds  of  a  hero 
even  greater  than  himself,  for  otherwise  what  would  be  the  literary 
use  of  his  staff  appointment  ?  Accordingly,  be  the  business  of 
Peterborough  what  it  may — a  scientific  siege,  a  cavalry  combat,  an 
infantry  engagement,  a  desperate  assault,  a  naval  relief  of  a 
fortress,  a  '  conquest '  of  a  kingdom,  a  bull-fight,  or  a  visit  to  a 
nunnery — all  is  one  to  the  faithful  aide-de-camp,  who  everywhere 
and  under  all  conditions  is  the  very  shadow  of  his  chief.  For 
were  not  all  these  daring  exploits  to  be  given  to  the  world  twenty- 
three  years  later  on  ?  And  surely  when  we  consider  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  events  in  question  such  a  period  was  little 
enough  to  prepare  them  duly  for  the  press.  The  only  biographical 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  this  very  clever  arrangement  is  the  fact  that 
by  dogged  and  envious  public  records  we  are  incontrovertibly 
informed  that  during  the  whole  of  his  Spanish  volunteering 
Carleton  had  no  certain  means  even  of  subsistence,  let  alone 
holding  a  lucrative  berth  on  the  staff  of  the  general  in  command." 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  (and  the  idea  is  corroborated  by  his  own 
'  Memoirs ')  he  must  have  lived  from  hand-to-mouth  as  a  sort  of 
army  follower,  maintaining  himself  by  presents  from  kindly- disposed 
officers,  pickings  of  prize  money,  and  odd  scraps  of  plunder.100 
Hence  in  1708  when  the  poor  man  was  taken  prisoner  he  must 
have  found  himself  in  clover ;  for  then  at  all  events  he  regularly 
received  his  rations  of  food.  But  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise,  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  why  should  he  not  have  acted  in  the  capa- 
city of  special  reporter  for  Peterborough  during  the  war  ?  Is 
there  anything  undignified  in  the  role  of  war  correspondent  ? 
Nothing  at  all — so  long  as  he  speaks  the  truth  ;  but  unfortunately, 
and  here  we  arrive  at  the  historical  spoke  in  the  wheel,  the  narra- 
tive to  which  Carleton's  name  has  been  affixed,  on  being  carefully 
compared  with  all  contemporary  records,  manuscript  and  printed, 
English  and  foreign,  proves  itself  a  chronicle  that  could  alone  have 
been  produced  by  persons  of  the  known  characters  of  Peterborough 
himself,101  of  Dean  Swift,  or  of  Mary  Manley,  their  intimate  associate. 

99  Pub.  Eec.  Ireld.,  Petitions  xv.  f.  33.  Kichards  Papers,  Stowe  Coll.  xxix.  [140] 
10,  11  April  1708.     See  also  text  to  note  46. 

100  Richards  Papers,  Stowe  Coll.  xxix  [140].  Letter  from  Major-General  John 
Kichards  to  Captain  Carleton,  dated  Alicant,  10  April  1708,  rather  curtly  replying  to 
one  from  Carleton  (at  Denia)  not  given,  and  referring  to  the  latter  having  had  the  luck 
[how  is  not  stated]  to  obtain  a  sum  of  80Z.  '  which  in  these  calamitous  times  '  says 
Richards  '  is  a  great  deal  of  money.'     See  also  Carl.  44,  133,  156,  207. 

101  Peterborough  was  a  man  notorious  for  trickery  and  bombast,  on  whose  word  no 
one  relied.  In  1697,  at  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  he  was  convicted  by  the 
house  o  lords  of  having  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to  a  falsehood. 
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The  versions  of  the  assault  of  Montjuic  fort  by  Prince  George  of 
Hesse  Damstadt  in  1705  (forming  the  pith  of  the  whole  drama),  ,02 
the  relief  of  Barcelona  by  Sir  John  Leake  in  1706,  and  the  capture 
of  Madrid  by  the  earl  of  Galway  in  the  same  year  are  all  specimens 
of  those  most  dexterous  and  insidious  falsehoods  which  are  founded 
on,  and  environed  by,  truthful  features.  To  refute  them  here 
in  detail  would  be  to  re-write  my  history  of  this  war,  or  at  least  of 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Peterborough  was  the  chief  obstructor  of 
active  operations.  Consequently  I  would  beg  respectfully  to  refer 
inquiring  readers  to  the  narrative  in  question,  where  will  be  found 
a  complete  exposure  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  Carleton 
*  Memoirs.' 103 

If  untruth  were  the  only  blemish  in  the  '  Memoirs,'  their  worfch- 
lessness  would  of  course  be  sufficiently  manifest ;  but  it  is  in  the 
calumny  forged  to  sustain  the  general  mendacity  of  the  narrative  that 
its  poison  chiefly  resides ;  and  in  this  sphere  at  this  period  Swift  was 
facile  princeps.  In  order  to  support  its  hero  in  that  position  of  stable 
equilibrium  typified  by  a  cone  resting  on  its  apex,  the  characters  of 
the  generals,  admirals,  and  leading  officers  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated have  to  be  similarly  reversed ;  and  among  them  all  not  a 
vestige  of  reputation  is  left.  For,  without  the  necessary  foils,  how 
is  a  Bayard  of  verbiage  to  be  drawn  ?  If  all  light  is  to  be  focussed 
on  one  individual,  obviously  the  rest  must  be  thrown  into  the  shade. 
And  who  so  fit  for  that  murky  region  as  the  dead  rivals  of  this 
heroic  personage  ?  And  if  in  reality  on.e  of  them  was  a  lion,  with 
whose  skin,  when  killed,  a  jackal  had  clothed  himself ;  and  a  second, 
a  brave  leader,  who  (though  repeatedly  wounded)  lived  long  enough 
to  bear  some  witness  to  the  behaviour  of  the  jackal ;  clearly  no  amount 
of  odium  would  be  too  great  to  heap  on  their  memories.  For  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  when  these  '  Memoirs  '  were  published, 
Prince  George  and  Lord  Galway,  with  all  the  officers  specially 
slandered,  were  dead.104     As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  abundant 

102  Throughout  the  Carleton  version  of  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  assault 
[Carl.  50-72]  there  runs  on  the  part  of  Peterborough  a  very  remarkable  vein  of  excuse 
and  self -justification.  The  admissions  thus  unconsciously  made  constitute  in  reality 
strong  confirmations  of  the  true  story,  and  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  charges  of 
cowardice  made  against  Peterborough  by  some  of  the  allied  generals  at  the  camp  of 
King  Charles,  as  well  as  by  Kieutort,  Kingston  and  others  (after  his  return  home)  in 
reply  to  the  '  Account '  of  his  conduct  written  by  himself  through  the  medium  of  Dr. 
Freind.     See  note  198. 

103  For  detailed  narratives  of  the  actual  facts,  based  on  a  comparison  of  original 
unpublished  MSS.  and  contemporary  printed  records,  English  and  foreign,  see  Parnell, 
106-139,  154-170,  and  171-190. 

104  The  officers  traduced  by  the  Carleton  ■  Memoirs:  -These  gallant  officers,  with 
the  dates  of  their  deaths,  and  the  principal  libels  uttered  against  them,  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  Field-Marshal  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  [killed  1705].  Was  a  mere  spec 
tator  of  Peterborough's  prowess  at  Montjuic,  and  a  little  later  was  shot  in  the  act  of 
running  away  (Carl.  52-08).  (2)  General  the  earl  of  Galway  [died  1720].  Treacherously 
thwarted   and   obstructed  Peterborough  throughout  the  war  {Carl  104-5,  109-10, 
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evidence  afforded  by  Freind's  *  Account !  written  for  Peterborough, 
by  the  conduct  of  that  peer  in  Spain,  by  his  letters  from  that  country, 
and  by  his  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1711,  that  against 
these  two  commanders  he  cherished  the  greatest  enmity.105  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  against  the  Huguenot  general  the  animosity  on 

128-33).  (3)  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  [died  1720].  Pusillanimously  hindered 
Peterborough  from  relieving  Barcelona  (Carl.  91-98).  (4)  Brigadier-General  Lord 
Charlemont  [died  1726].  Headed  his  men  in  deserting  an  important  post  during 
a  panic  occasioned  solely  by  Peterborough's  leaving  them  for  a  few  minutes  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  (Carl.  69-70).  (5)  Brigadier-General  Richard  Gorges  [died 
1728].  On  capturing  Alicant  town  advised  the  citizens  to  place  their  principal  goods 
under  his  protection  to  save  them  from  being  plundered,  and  then  appropriated 
them  as  his  own  booty.  Afterwards  the  castle  capitulates,  not  to  Gorges  (as 
was  really  the  case)  but  to  Peterborough  (Carl.  124).  (6)  Major-General  John 
Richards  and  (7)  Colonel  Frederick  Syburg  [both  killed  1709].  During  the  defence  of 
Alicant  in  1709,  at  the  moment  of  the  critical  mining  attack  by  which  they  were  killed, 
were  either  drunk,  or  next  door  to  it.  (8)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pierre  De  Pagez  [date  of 
death  unknown]  and  (9)  Lieutenant- Colonel  Henry  Thornicroft  [killed  1709].  At  the 
same  defence  these  two  officers  purposely  made  a  false  official  report  on  the  nature  of 
the  enemy's  mines  which  they  were  sent  to  inspect  (Carl.  157).  (10)  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  Perceval  [died  1713].  At  the  defence  of  Denia  in  1708,  when  governor 
of  the  castle,  stole  all  the  public  treasure  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  then  after  making 
a  secret  capitulation  with  the  enemy  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  money,  delivered 
up  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war  (Carl.  155).  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  brave 
officers  who  are  thus  aspersed,  the  following  are  either  depreciated  or  altogether 
ignored : — (11)  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  [drowned  1707].  (12)  Lieutenant- 
General  Henry  Conyngham  [killed  1706].  (13)  Lieutenant -General  Hugh  Wyndham 
[died  during  the  campaign,  1706].  (14)  Major-General  the  earl  of  Donegal  [killed  1706]. 
(15)  Brigadier-General  Lewis  Petit  [died  1720].  (16)  Colonel  William  Rieutort  [died 
1726].  (17)  Colonel  William  Sou'thivell  [dead  in  1719] ;  and  (18)  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jean  Chardeloup  [date  of  death  unknown].  The  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  these 
officers  are  misrepresented,  and  their  achievements  diminished,  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  comparing  the  true  account  of  the  war  with  that  furnished  by  the  Carleton 
Memoirs.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  by  the  eighteen  distinguished  men 
comprised  in  these  two  lists  the  bulk  of  the  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  English  was 
mainly  conducted.  [See  also  note  198.]  As  regards  Peterborough  himself,  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  as  a  fact  that  he  was  ever  even  under  fire.  Other  leading  officers  who, 
if  alive  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  (and  cognisant  of  their  existence), 
would  have  been  concerned  in  refuting  them  are  General  Lord  Teviot  [died  1711], 
General  Lord  Cutts  [died  1706],  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Tyrawley  [died  17241, 
Lieutenant-General  James  (afterwards  Earl)  Stanhope  [died  1720-1],  Major-General 
Sir  John  Hanmer  [died  1702],  Major-General  Richard  Ingoldsby  [died  1712],  and 
Brigadier-General  Zachariah  Tiffin  [died  1702]  (the  three  last  being  the  three  members 
of  the  court-martial  held  on  Carleton),  Major-General  Hans  Hamilton  [died  1721], 
Brigadier- General  Robert  Killigrew  [killed  1707],  Brigadier-General  Michael  Richards 
[died  1722],  and  Colonel  James  St.  Pierre  [died  1713].  Of  these  deaths  the  dates  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Public  Records,  Cannon's  Records,  the  Ordnance  Minutes, 
Burke's  Peerage,  Boyer's  Annals,  Campbell's  Admirals,  Agnew's  Exiles,  St.  Pierre's 
Journal,  and  Parnell's  History. 

105  Freind's  Account  of  the  earl  of  Peterborow's  conduct,  59  et  seq.  Hatton  Finch 
Papers,  Add.  29589  f.  449.  Boyer  [Annals]  ix.  289.  Also  against  Sir  John  Leake, 
Lord  Charlemont,  Gorges,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  Conyngham,  the  records 
utilised  in  my  history  of  this  war  clearly  show  that  Peterborough  bore  either  hostility 
or  malevolence;,  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  list  Richards  must  also  be  added, 
for  after  this  officer  ceased  to  act  as  the  confidential  agent  of  Peterborough,  there  was 
evidently  no  love  lost  between  them. 
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the  part  of  Peterborough  hardly  exceeeded  that  borne  by  Swift 
himself.106 

I  now  propTTse  to  adduce  some  passages  in  the  '  Memoirs ' 
relative  to  Peterborough  and  Galway,  almost  the  facsimiles  of  one 
written  by  Swift  in  his  *  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  the  principal  attack 
made  by  St.  John  and  his  *  pen  ?  against  Marlborough  and  the 
whigs  ;  and  proving,  I  think,  almost  irresistibly,  his  handiwork  in 
the  former  narrative.  In  regard  to  the  Madrid  campaign  Carleton 
is  thus  made  to  express  himself : — 

The  earl  of  Peterborow  .  .  .  arrived  at  my  lord  Galway's  camp  at 
Guadalaxara  ;  who  .  .  .  unfortunately  was  ordered  from  Portugal  to  take 
the  command  from  a  general  who  had  all  along  been  almost  miraculously 
successful,  and  by  his  own  great  actions  paved  the  way  for  a  safe  passage 
to  that  of  his  supplanter.  .  .  .  Thence  was  the  earl  of  Peterborow 
recalled  to  make  room  for  an  unfortunate  general  who,  the  next  year, 
suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  that  fatal  battle  of  Almanza.107 

And  again,  later  on : — 

They  had  seen  him  [Peterborough]  undated  under  successes  that  were 
so  near  being  unaccountable  that  .  .  .  they  might  almost  have  passed  for 
miraculous  ;  they  knew  full  well  that  nothing  but  that  series  of  successes 
had  paved  a  passage  for  the  general  that  was  to  supersede  him ;  those 
only  having  removed  all  the  difficulties  of  his  march  from  Portugal  to 
Madrid.108  .  .  .  How  mortifying  must  it  be  to  an  Englishman,  after  he  has 
found  himself  solaced  with  a  relation  of  so  many  surprising  successes  of 
her  Majesty's  arms  under  the  earl  of  Peterborow  ...  to  change  this 
glorious  landscape,  I  say,  for  scenes  every  way  different,  even  where  our 
troops  were  as  numerous  as  the  enemy  and  better  provided,  yet  always 
baffled  and  beaten,  and  flying  before  the  enemy,  till  fatally  ruined  in  the 
battle  of  Almanza.109 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Swift  in  his  reference  to  Spain  in  the  '  Conduct 
of  the  Allies.' 

By  a  most  corrupt  management  the  only  general  wJw  by  a  course  of 
conduct  and  fortune  almost  miraculous  had  nearly  put  us  into  possession 

108  See  Short  Character  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  iv.  (Constable)  21 ;  Vindication 
of  Lord  Carteret,  vii.  288  (very  virulent) ;  and  Remarks  on  the  characters  of  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne,  xii.  In  the  last-mentioned  piece,  after  Macky's  character  describing 
Lord  Galway  as  '  very  modest,  vigilant  and  sincere,  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,' 
Swift  writes :  '  In  all  directly  otherwise,'  and  then  adds :  '  A  deceitful,  hypocritical, 
factious  knave;  a  damnable  hypocrite,  of  no  religion:  In  1700,  when  this  peer  was 
leading  lord  justice  of  Ireland  [see note  44],  and  Swift  was  chaplain  to  the  other,  Lord 
Berkeley,  it  was  to  the  former  that  he  mainly  owed  his  debarment  from  the  good 
living  of  Eatoeth,  which,  with  the  Derry  deanery,  Dr.  Bolton  was  allowed  to  retain. 
(Add.  MSS.  Ellis  Papers,  28885  f .  244,  254.  Pub. Rec.  Ireld.,  Civil  Affairs, iil  26.]  Of 
these  times  Swift's  own  account,  given  in  his  'Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Swift' 
[Works,  I.  App.  corrected  by  Forster's  Life  of  Swift,  11  et  seq.],  is  a  libellous  mis-state- 
ment ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  these  curious  '  Anecdotes,'  when  compared  with  con- 
temporary  records,  are  found  to  be  a  tissue  of  fabrication. 

'»'  Carl  109-110.  los  lb.  115.  *■  lb.  133. 
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of  the  Kingdom  was  left  wholly  unsupported,  exposed  to  the  envy  of  his 
rivals  .  .  .  and  at  last  called  home  in  discontent.  By  which  our  armies 
.  .  .  were  made  a  sacrifice  to  avarice,  ill-conduct,  or  treachery.110 

That  this  last  inuendo  is  levelled  at  Lord  Galway,  and  alludes 
to  his  loss  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  the  reply  made  to  it  at  the  time 
by  Dr.  Hare,  on  the  side  of  the  whigs,  proves  beyond  a  question  ;  m 
and  moreover,  further  on  in  the  same  essay,  Swift  sneeringly  says : — 
'  In  the  year  1706  the  Portuguese,  British,  and  Dutch  forces  marched 
with  the  earl  of  Galway  into  Castile,  and  by  the  noble  conduct  of  that 
general  being  forced  to  retire  into  Valencia  it  was  found  necessary 
to  raise  a  new  army  on  the  Portugal  side.' 112  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
is  there  not  a  wonderful  similarity  between  these  parallel  passages 
and  especially  between  the  portions  in  italics  ?  And,  secondly,  are 
the  Carleton  extracts  the  sort  of  reminiscences  that  this  bullying, 
sponging  hanger-on  of  the  army  in  Spain  would  be  likely  ever  to 
have  penned  ?  But  putting  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light,  even 
supposing  a  man  like  Carleton  should  have  concerned  himself  with 
the  merits  of  two  rival  commanders — is  it  likely  that  he  would  have 
fallen  foul  of  his  own  persistent  benefactor  Lord  Galway  ?  Is  it  not 
much  more  probable  that  in  a  bond  fide  narrative,  he  would  have  said 
all  he  could  in  praise  of  that  peer  ? 113  Again,  retracing  our  steps — 
would  Carleton  naturally  have  written  a  systematic  perversion  of  the 
history  of  the  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Denia,  and  other  operations  ? 114 

no  Works,  iv.  313.  Curious  to  relate,  both  this  and  the  Carleton  version  are 
clearly  originated  by  almost  identically- worded  passages  in  the  scurrilous  New 
Atalantis  of  Mary  Manley,  who  next  to  Swift  was  the  chief  tory  writer.  This  work  is  in 
four  parts,  of  which  i.  and  ii.  were  published  in  1709  ;  iii.  in  1710 ;  and  iv.  in  1711, 
the  same  year  as  the  '  Conduct,'  but  earlier.  In  the  two  last  the  actions  of  Peterborough 
in  Spain  are  greatly  lauded,  he  being  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  whole  work ;  whilst 
Galway  and  Marlborough  are  grossly  lampooned.  Generally  speaking,  the  account  of 
Peterborough  and  Galway  in  Spain  given  throughout  in  Carleton  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  New  Atalantis ;  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  latter  must  have 
been  not  only  mainly  inspired  by  Peterborough,  but  also  partly  written  by  Swift. 
[New  Atalantis  (7th  ed.,  1736)  iii.  17-19,  166,  235-238  ;  iv.  193-228.] 

111  TJie  Allies  and  the  Late  Ministry  Defended,  pt.  iv.  [1712].  In  this  pamphlet 
Hare,  who  was  chaplain  to  Marlborough,  alludes  to  Peterborough  as  '  the  Hero  of  this 
author  [Swift]  and  his  faction.' 

1,2  Works,  iv.  335. 

113  That  in  the  welfare  of  the  Carleton  family  generally,  Lord  Galway  took  some 
interest  seems  probable  from  a  letter  of  Eustace  Budgell  (secretary  to  the  lords 
justices)  addressed  to  the  collector  of  Longford,  dated  July  19,  1716,  when  Galway 
was  again  administering  the  affairs  of  Ireland  :  'lam  by  my  Lord  Galway's  orders  to 
desire  you  will  pay  the  bearer  Lieut.  Carleton  on  the  receipt  hereof  the  sum  of 
21.  lO.s.  Od.  on  His  Lpp's  account,  being  his  allowance  for  one  Qr.  .  and  desiring  such 
payment  to  be  made  as  long  as  Lieut.  Carleton  stays  there,  charging  it  to  His  Excellv's 
account.'  [Pub.  Bee.  Irel.,  County  Letters  (1701-48)  xvi.  f.  102.]  Who  this  particular 
member  of  the  family  was  there  is  nothing  further  to  show  ;  but  he  was  doubtless  an 
oilicer  living  in  poverty. 

,M  In  connexion  with  the  Carleton  narrative  of  the  second  siege  of  Denia  there 
occurs  a  chronological  stultification  even  more  remarkable  than  those  pointed  out  in 
regard  to  Cromdale  and  Steinkirk  [sea. notes  82,  86].     The  siege  of  Lerida  was  com- 
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Would  he  spontaneously  have  traduced  the  memory  of  Prince 
George,  a  young  general  of  European  reputation,  who  was  loved  by 
every  one  that  knew  him,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by  Lord 
Galway  ?  Would  he  on  his  own  account  have  malignantly  depre- 
ciated Sir  John  Leake,  an  admiral  with  whose  motives  and 
measures  he  cannot  possibly  have  had  anything  to  do  ?  »*     Turning 

menced  by  the  French  on  2  Oct.  1707,  and  the  town  fell  on  14  Oct.  At  that  time 
Lord  Galway  and  the  Allies  lay  near  Tarraga  intending  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Lerida  Castle,  which  was  then  about  to  be  attacked.  Carleton  [p.  142]  waits  on 
Galway  at  Tarraga,  and  after  hearing  there  (as  he  tells  us)  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Lerida  town,  receives  orders  to  repair  to  Denia.  « Three  weeks '  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  place  (he  says)  is  besieged  by  General  D'Asfeld  [p.  152],  and  he  then  goes  on 
to  give  what  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  first  siege  of  Denia,  describing  the 
skilful  measures  he  himself  took  in  the  defence.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  first 
siege  (at  which  the  real  Carleton  was  not  present  at  all)  ended  on  12  June  1707,  or 
four  months  before  the  fall  of  Lerida  town.  However,  after  proceeding  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  secured  Denia  against  any  future  attack  (all  actually  done  by 
Chardeloup),  he  informs  us  [p.  154]  that  '  about  eight  months  from  the  former  siege  ■ 
D'Asfeld  made  his  second  attempt ;  but  in  reality  this  did  not  occur  till  2  Nov.  1708. 
He  then  gives  his  version  of  this  second  siege  (at  which  the  genuine  Carleton  actually 
was  present)  and  goes  on  to  slander  Colonel  Perceval.  But  evidently  the  account  of 
the  first  siege  is  a  sheer  fabrication  inserted  by  the  inventor  without  sufficient 
forethought ;  and  this  fact  hardly  tends  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narrative  of  the 
second  siege  is  a  model  of  rigid  veracity. 

115  Swift's  cognisance  of  the  officers  traduced.— Among  the  eighteen  officers  men- 
tioned [Note  103]  as  aspersed  or  ignored  by  the  Memoirs,  five,  viz.  Syburg,  Pagez, 
Petit,  Kieutort,  and  Chardeloup,  were  co-religionists  of  Lord  Galway,  and  against 
Huguenots  in  general  the  writings  of  Swift  clearly  evince  much  animosity ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  previously  known,  or  had  personal  cognisance  of,  at  least  eight  others — 
viz.  (a)  Lord  Galway  [see  note  105]  :  (b)  Lord  Charlemont  [see  '  Tripos,'  Works,  vi.  219, 
227]  :  (c)  Lieutenant-General  Gorges  [see  '  Epitaph  on  General  Gorges,'  Works,  xiv. 
(In  this  scurrilous  piece  of  verse,  written  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  the 
Memoirs  appeared,  allusion  is  made  to  '  the  Alicant  plate  '  belonging  to  the  general — 
an  insinuation  evidently  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the  Carleton  Memoirs 
— and  also  to  the  alleged  avarice  of  Gorges,  as  to  which  also  in  the  Memoirs  [Carl.  134] 
a  very  similar  inuendo  is  made) ;  '  Short  Character,'  iv.  (Constable)  25  ;  and  '  Journal ' 
of  5  April  1713,  Works,  iii.]  :  (d)  Major-General  Kichards  [see  The  Presbyterians'  Plea 
of  Merit,'  Works,  viii.] :  (e)  Colonel  Perceval  [see  '  General  Consternation,'  Works,  xiii. 
264]:  (/)  Lieutenant-General  Conyngham  [see  No.  256,  'Picture  of  a  Beau  '  (Wilde's 
Closing  years  of  Swift's  Life,  141)]  :  (g)  Lord  Donegal  [see  Works,  xv.  Letter  of 
29  April  1696] :  and  (h)  Colonel  Southwell  ['  Picture  of  a  Beau,'  (Wilde,  141)].  (b)  On 
reference  to  the  writings  specified  it  will  be  seen  that  attempts  are  made  to  ridicule 
Charlemont.  (c)  In  regard  to  Gorges  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord 
Wharton  [Godolphin  Papers,  Add.  28057  f.  311]  and  of  Dr.  Arthur  Bushe  [Ellis 
Papers,  Add.  28884  f.  290],  against  both  of  whom  Swift  bore  a  deadly  hatred ;  and 
that,  equally  with  himself,  his  wife,  Lady  Meath  (both  before  and  after  her  marriage), 
was  an  object  of  Swift's  animus.  [As  to  Lady  Meath,  see  Works,  xiv.  *  The  Con- 
ferences,' and  ii.  « Journal '  of  25  Feb.  1711-12  ;  besides  the  'Epitaph.']  (d)  Kichards 
was  a  son  of  Colonel  Solomon  Bichards,  a  noted  Irish  Presbyterian;  and  in  the 
piece  above-mentioned,  which  is  a  diatribe  against  this  community,  this  officer  (one 
of  whose  sons  Swift  says  he  knew)  is  very  bitterly  treated,  (e)  In  respect  of  Perceval, 
he  is  nowhere  actually  named,  but  the  satirical  allusion  in  '  General  Consternation ' 
to  two  officers  about  to  fight  a  duel  because  one  was  put  over  the  other's  head  can 
hardly  refer  to  any  one  else,  for  it  was  in  such  a  manner,  having  been  challenged  by  the 
major  he  superseded,  that  in  1713  Perceval  was  killed.  But,  in  addition,  there  was  a 
great  mutual  attachment  between  him  and  his  brother,  William  Perceval,  archdeacon 
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finally  to  his  own  personal  actions,  is  it  likely  that  with  one  foot  in 
the  grave  he  would  deliberately  have  invented  the  stories  about  his 
services  in  Leslie's  and  Tiffin's  regiments,  his  method  of  being 
placed  on  half  pay,  and  the  offer  of  his  Dublin  mansion  to  Lord 
Cutts  ?  The  whole  idea  is  an  insult  to  reason  ;  and  if  at  the 
very  time  the  book  appeared  there  had  not  flourished  at  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  the  master  (if  not  the  originator)  of  the 
literary  'bite,'  pure  and  simple,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
account  for  its  production.116 

Let  us  now  deal  a  little  more  particularly  with  some  of  the 
internal  characteristics  of  the  '  Memoirs.'  Broadly  speaking,  there 
seem  to  be  seven  of  these  features  that  call  for  comment :  (1)  the 
few  really  natural  personal  touches  ;  (2)  the  Irish  allusions ;  (3)  the 
political  references ;  (4)  the  somewhat  rhetorical  strain  in  which 
a  few  of  the  passages  are  couched  ;  (5)  the  witty  satires  and  sar- 
casms on  the  military  profession  ;  (6)  the  classical  tone ;  and  lastly 
(7)  the  numerous  clerical  descriptions.  In  regard  to  the  first-men- 
tioned point  (1)  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  slight  incidents  are 
described  which  unmistakably  indicate  their  dictation  or  supply 
by  one  who,  in  the  very  subordinate  status  which  Carleton  really 
occupied,  was  actually  present  in  Spain.  Such  are  a  portion  of  the 
siege  operations  at  Barcelona  in  1705  under  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
and  Brigadier  Petit,  the  improvement  of  the  Alicant  fortifications 
in  1707,117  the  various  notices  of  Colonel  Borgard  and  Major  Collier 
(superior  officers  of  the  train),  the  presents118  of  money  received 
from  the  latter  and  from  General  Stanhope,119  and  the  interview  with 

of  Cashel,  who  took  great  interest  in  his  military  career.  On  the  side  of  William  this 
affection  is  demonstrated  by  his  letters  from  Ireland  of  14  Feb.  1706-7,  27  Dec.  1707, 
3  Jan.  1707-8, 11  Dec.  1708,  and  12  Nov.  1709,  to  his  cousin,  Sir  John  Perceval,  relating 
to  his  brother  Charles  in  Spain  [Egmont  MSS.  vol.  i.]  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
partly  by  the  fact  of  his  detailed  correspondence  with  William,  and  partly  by  the  terms 
of  his  will  written  at  Lisbon  in  August  1710,  with  a  codicil  dated  April  1713  (shortly 
before  he  fell  in  the  duel),  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  '  well  beloved  brother  William 
Percivale  now  Archdeacon  of  Cashel '  whom  he  constitutes  one  of  his  executors.  [Pub. 
Eec.  Irel.,  Wills.]  Now  it  is  clear  that  between  Swift  and  Archdeacon  (afterwards  Dean) 
Perceval  there  was  a  perpetual  feud,  of  which  the  evidence  is  furnished  by  '  The  Swan 
Tripe  Club  '  [Works,  x.],  Swift's  letter  of  15  June  1706  to  John  Temple  [Forster's 
Sivift,  181],  '  The  Country  Life '  [Works,  xiv.],  and  Swift's  letter  to  Cope  of  9  Oct 
1722  [Works,  xvi.].  That  the  whole  of  the  account'of  the  second  siege  and  defence  of 
Denia  (November  1708)  and  of  Perceval's  conduct  thereat,  as  given  in  the  Carleton 
Memoirs,  is  a  systematic  falsehood  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  united  testimony  of 
Lord  Egmont's  MSS.  vol.  i.  [1697-1709]  (to  which  I  was  courteously  afforded  access) 
and  the  Eichards  Papers  [Stowe  Collection],  xxix.  [See  Parnell,  258-9].  In  this 
second  defence,  equally  as  in  the  first  (in  1707),  Perceval  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  after  each  occasion  received  reward. 

1.6  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Tisdall  of  16  Dec.  1703,  Swift  gives  a  very  simple  definition 
of  the  term  '  bite  ' ;  and  in  his  '  Journal '  for  14  Dec.  1710,  11  Sept.  1711,  2  Oct.  1711, 
3  Dec.  1711,  and  31  March  1713,  his  love  for  this  species  of  deceit,  which  he  con- 
stantly designates  by  a  shorter  word,  is  amply  shown.     [See  Works,  ii.  iii.  xv.j 

1.7  Carl.  75,  »•  lb.  75,  134,  231,  "9  lb.  133,  156. 
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Lord  Galway  when  directed  to  proceed  to  Denia.120  It  so  happens 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  references  are  corroborated  by  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  documents  from  which  I  have  been  able  to 
compile  the  account  already  given  of  Carleton's  personality  ;  hence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sold  the  inspirer  and  originator  of  the 
*  Memoirs'  some  oral  or  written  jottings  (such  as  Mr.  Lockhart 
conceived  to  have  been  the  case),  on  the  pretence  of  which  a 
libellous  chronicle  purporting  to  constitute  the  simple  tale  of  an 
honest  veteran  was  evolved  by  the  hired  writer  of  the  pur- 
chaser.121 

The  frequent  allusions  to  Irish  persons  and  matters  (2),122 
mainly  depreciatory,  are  very  noticeable;  as  also  are  the  pains 
taken  by  Carleton  to  show  himself  an  Englishman.  In  one  passage 
where  he  professes  to  have  left  Ireland  to  reside  in  England,  *  the 
little  diversions  of  Dublin,''  he  says,  l  and  the  moderate  conversation 
of  that  people,  were  not  of  temptation  enough  to  make  my  stay  in 
England  look  like  a  burden.' 123  Clearly  all  this,  and  especially  the 
last  sneer,  is  eminently  Swiftian;  for  no  one  hated  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  more  heartily  than  did  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.124  The 
political  references  (3)  are  chiefly  in  the  prologue  of  the  work,  and 
bearing  on  the  reign  of  King  "William ;  but  at  the  conclusion  there 
is  also  a  very  notable  one.  As  indicating  the  mind  of  a  writer 
interested  in  the  home  politics  of  a  period  when  Carleton  is  sup- 

»*  Carl.  142. 

121  In  Notes  and  Queries  of  13  Nov.  1858,  '  Beta '  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
Memoirs  were  written  by  the  Kev.  Lancelot  Carleton,  M.A.,  who  had  served  in  the 
Spanish  war  as  a  chaplain  of  dragoons  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Pad  worth,  in 
Berkshire,  where  in  October  1730  he  died  and  was  buried  [Collins's  Peerage].  This 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  George  of  Market  Hill,  Fermanagh,  mentioned  in  Note  68  ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  (like  Villar  Carleton  and  perhaps  also  Thomas) 
Lancelot  may  have  provided  Swift  with  notes  or  hints. 

y"  The  following  officers,  all  connected  with  Ireland,  and  more  or  less  known  to 
Swift,  are  among  those  mentioned  by  name :  Lords  Galway,  Cutts,  and  Charlemont, 
Generals  Conyngham,  Gorges,  and  Bichards,  Colonels  Southwell,  Bateman,  and 
Perceval.  For  notices  of  Irish  priests  and  others,  see  Carl.  7,  125-8,  185-192,  193, 
194-5,  211,  207-8,  and  213. 

»«■  Carl.  47-48. 

IM  Swift's  hatred  of  Ireland.— As  regards  expressions  of  Swift's  hatred  of  Ireland 
(he  himself  being  English),  see  the  following  letters  written  by  him:  Works,  ii. 
['  Journal,'  27  Nov.  17101.  Birch  Papers,  Add.  4223  f.  147 ;  Letter  to  Bolingbroke, 
July  1713  ['  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ']  ;  xix.  [Letter  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh 
(about  1715),  describing  Dublin  as  'this  nasty  town'];  xvi.  30  Aug.  1716,  to  Pope 
[alluding  to  Ireland  as  ' hell  or  purgatory '] ;  9  July  1717,  to  Cope  [mentioning 
his  '  perfect  hatred  '  to  Dublin]  ;  xvii.  29  Sept.  1725,  to  Pope  ['  the  noble  scene  of 
Dublin  '] ;  26  Nov.  1725,  to  Stopford  ['  wretched  Dublin  in  miserable  Ireland '] ; 
17  Sept.  1726,  to  Pope ;  10  May  1728,  to  Pope  ['  God  forbid  I  should  condemn  you 
to  Ireland '] ;  2  Aug.  1728,  to  Sheridan  ['  I  hate  Dublin  '] ;  21  March  1728-9,  to 
Bolingbroke  [alluding  to  being  left  to  die  in  Ireland  in  a  rage,  'like  a  poisoned  rat 
in  a  hole  ']  ;  xviii.  8  Feb.  1734-5  ['  this  wretched  kingdom  '] ;  12  April  1735,  to 
Beach  ['  this  beggarly  town,  and  wretched  enslaved  kingdom ']  ;  3  Sept.  1735,  to 
Barber  ['  this  wretched,  beggarly,  enslaved  country '] ;  xix.  14  June  1737,  to  Oxford 
£'  this  wretched  kingdom '].     See  also  note  133  regarding  the  Irish. 
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posed  to  be  an  inferior  officer  of  a  marching  regiment,  these  allu- 
sions are  not  without  value ;  for  not  only  do  they  tend  to  reduce 
still  further  ad  absurdum  the  idea  of  their  being  the  real  reminis- 
cences of  such  an  individual,  but  they  readily  promote  the  pro- 
bability of  Swift's  handiwork.125  As  regards  the  rhetoric  of  the 
narrative  (4),  the  passages  occur  chiefly  in  connexion  with  Spanish 
ceremonies  and  customs.  But,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
demonstrated,  it  is  manifest  that  most  of  these  descriptions  are 
amplified  or  recast  from  the  published  '  Letters  of  the  Countess 
D'Aulnoy,'  though  I  think  that  some  papers  of  Dr.  Freind — from 
whose  flowery  ■  Account '  (as  we  shall  see)  much  of  the  '  Memoirs  ' 
is  plagiarised — may  also  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  a  few; 
for  it  must  be  owned  that  Swift's  natural  style  did  not  run  into 
picturesqueness ;  still  less,  however,  is  it  likely  to  have  been  the 
outcome  of  Carleton's  literary  efforts.125 

When  we  consider  the  witty  satire  on  the  military  officers  (5),  the 
supposition  that  the  work  was  written  by  such  a  man  as  the  cashiered 
duellist  must,  I  think,  be  altogether  put  out  of  court.  For  let  us 
read  his  own  account  of  the  metier  of  duellists.  The  time  is  in  1672, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  present  as  a  volunteer  on  board 
the  *  London '  at  the  sea-fight  of  Southwold  Bay,  previous  to  going 
to  Holland.  In  the  same  ship,  he  says,  there  was  a  gentleman 
who  *  was  of  known  personal  courage,  in  the  vulgar  notion  of  it, 
his  sword  never  having  failed  him  in  many  private  duels.'  But, 
1  notwithstanding  all  his  land  mettle,'  whenever  the  cannon-balls 
whizzed  near  him,  he  invariably  ran  down  into  the  hold.  On  this 
the  bully  of  young  Ensign  Cory  proceeds  to  moralise  as  follows  : — 

There  is  a  bravery  of  mind  which  I  fancy  few  of  those  gentlemen 
duellists  are  possessed  of.  True  courage  cannot  proceed  from  what 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  finely  calls  the  art  or  philosophy  of  quarrel.  No  !  it 
must  be  the  issue  of  principle,  and  can  have  no  other  basis  than  a  steady 
tenet  of  religion.  This  will  appear  more  plain,  if  those  artists  in  murder 
will  give  themselves  leave  coolly  to  consider,  and  answer  me  this  question, 
Why  he  that  had  run  so  many  risks  at  his  sword's  point  should  be  so 
shamefully  intimidated  at  the  whiz  of  a  cannon-ball  ?  127 

Again,  there  is  the  unmilitary  conduct  of  the  pretended  author 
at   the   battle   of    Seneff,   which   has   been   already   adverted   to. 

125  For  the  principal  political  allusions,  see  Carl.  7  [Buckingham  and  Arlington  in 
1672],  21  [Charleroi],  22  [St.  Denis],  25  [King  James's  abdication],  30  [Dunkirk  in  1692], 
31  [Steinkirk],  34  [after  Landen  in  1694],  40  [the  Assassination  Plot],  47  ['  The  over- 
hot  debate  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Partition  Treaty  '  in  1701],  48  [death  of 
King  William],  and  230  [Whigs  and  Tories  in  1713].  For  this  last  reference  see  text 
for  note  217. 

126  Carl.  86,  144,  153,  197.     See  plagiarisms  (5)  to  (8)  and  note  161. 

127  Carl.  4.  When  he  penned  this  passage,  the  writer  possibly  had  in  his  mind 
some  reminiscence  of  Lord  Wharton,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  a  celebrated 
duellist. 
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Apparently,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  after  deftly  leaving  the 
ranks,  he  critically  watched  the  varying  phases  of  the  conflict  from 
the  safe  eminence  of  a  high  tree  or  tower.128  But  this  is  outdone  by 
the  account  of  his  intrepidity  at  the  assault  of  Montjuic,  where  at 
the  commencement  of  a  panic  he  ■  slips  away,'  ahead  of  all  the 
others,  in  order  to  give  the  superfluous  information  to  his  com- 
mander, who  is  in  rear,  that  the  rest  are  coming  too,  and  is  after- 
wards uncommonly  elated  at  the  remembrance  of  so  noble  a 
deed.129 

That  no  single  military  description  in  the  whole  work  was 
written  by  an  officer  of  the  army  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious  to 
any  expert  of  the  present  day,  and  alone  is  more  than  enough  to 
account  for  the  treatment  of  the  work  during  the  first  eighty  years 
of  its  existence  as  fictitious.130  But,  in  their  unmilitary  conceptions, 
the  various  cock-and-bull  anecdotes  are  so  delicious,  and,  moreover, 
are  told  with  such  felicitous  wit,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  angry 
with  their  literary  inventor.131  One  of  them  (given  with  inimitable 
seriousness) — that  at  which  General  Stanhope,  having  first  pitched 
his  tent  within  cannon-shot  of  a  besieged  fortress,  kindly  invites  his 
friends  to  a  dinner  party— with  the  results  that  flow  therefrom  132 — 
must  be  read  to  be  appreciated,  and  alone  is  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  author  of  these  lively  *  Memoirs '  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
calibre.133     Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  Carleton  himself  may  have 

128  Carl.  9-11.  '29  Carl.  69,  72. 

130  Among  the  military  terms  occur  such  expressions  as  '  investiture  '  (for  invest- 
ment), '  casements  '  (for  casemates),  the  '  oven  '  of  a  mine  (for  the  chamber),  and  a 
siege  being  '  abdicated  '  (instead  of  raised). 

131  For  the  more  prominent  of  these  entertaining  military  stories  see  Carl.  3-4 
[a  volunteer  eaten  by  hogs] ;  9-11  [remarkable  vaulting  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe] ;  21 
[a  man  baked  in  an  oven] ;  28  [grenade  throwing] ;  43-44  [a  present  of  wine  from  the 
enemy] ;  45  [burning  a  spy] ;  76  [pillagers  at  Barcelona] ;  77  [Stanhope's  dinner] ;  79 
[handfuls  of  dollars] ;  106-7  [a  pig  shot  by  a  gunner] ;  107  [mining  business] ;  107-S 
[artillery  practice  at  Cuenca] ;  125  [cavalry  manoeuvres] ;  135  [a  colonel  in  a  chaise  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment]  ;  145  [an  officer  on  a  donkey  in  a  long  scarlet  cloak]. 

m  Carl.  177. 

133  Military  resemblances. — Among  the  military  anecdotes  and  allusions  in  the 
Memoirs  are  three  passages,  and  one  series  of  expressions,  the  parallelisms  between 
which  and  certain  portions  of  Swift's  undoubted  works  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  (1) 
In  the  Memoirs  [p.  4],  we  are  told  of  a  volunteer  present  at  the  sea  fight  of  Solebay, 
who,  being  wounded,  is  carried  into  the  hold,  and  being  accidentally  left  alone  there, 
some  'hogs  '  which  the  sailors  had  neglected  to  feed  ate  him  completely  up.  Now  in 
'  The  Seven  Lords '  [iv.  57],  Swift  refers  to  a  custom  practised  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  of 
Hinging  his  subjects  'to  be  devoured  alive  by  hogs.'  (2)  In  the  Memoirs  [p.  26],  in 
allusion  to  the  campaign  against  the  Highlanders,  we  read :— '  Their  economy,  if  I 
may  call  it  such,  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  Arabs  or  Tartars ; '  and  in  x. 
'  The  Fragment '  [p.  276  (Constable)],  in  regard  to  the  Irish,  we  find :— '  This  noble  nation 
has,  of  all  others,  admitted  fewer  corruptions,  and  degenerated  least  from  the  purity  of 
the  old  Tartars:  (3)  In  the  Memoirs  [p.  44]  after  recounting  a  cock-and-bull  story 
purporting  to  show  Carleton's  valour  at  Shoerbeck,  the  writer  sarcastically  adds : 
'  every  of  which  particulars  the  Ghent  Gazetteer  the  week  after  published.'  Now  in  iv. 
'  Refutation  '  [p.  153],  alluding  to  a  certain  false  rumour  which  had  been  spread  far  and 
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been  a  person  of  very  entertaining  disposition,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  his  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  writer  of  the  work,  the 
ironical  warlike  recitals,  the  sarcasm  on  duelling,  and  the  repeated 
condemnation  of  the  military  habit  of  hard  drinking,134  evidently  tend 
to  place  him  hors-de-combat.  On  the  other  hand,  on  comparing  these 
points  with  certain  passages  in  the  undoubted  works  of  Dr.  Jonathan 
Swift,  we  find  that  exactly  the  same  sentiments  are  there  enun- 
ciated 5  135  whilst,  throughout  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
writings,  a  tone  of  hostility  or  of  ridicule  towards  the  military 
profession  is  unmistakably  displayed.136 

The  classical  hints  and  Latin  scraps  (6),  by  which  the  whole 
book  is  permeated,  now  demand  our  attention.137     With  them  the 

wide,  he  says  the  story  *  probably  will  be  returned  to  us,  by  the  Dutch  Gazetteer  with 
the  judicious  comments  peculiar  to  that  political  author.'  Lastly  (4),  in  the  Memoirs 
[pp.  12,  19,  21,  22,  31,  and  34]  there  are  repeated  covert  sneers  at  the  military  conduct 
of  William  III,  whether  as  prince  of  Orange  or  as  king  of  England ;  that  relative  to 
his  strategy  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  in  1692  [p.  31]  being  especially  detailed 
and  severe.  But  from  1708  onwards  Swift's  Works  contain  expressions  of  decided 
animus  against  that  monarch.  See  Works,  viii. '  Sacramental  Test '  [where  Swift  depre- 
cates the  expulsion  of  a  student  from  Trin.  Coll.  for  reflecting  on  the  king's  memory] ; 
Works,  ii.  '  Journal,'  16  Dec.  1710  [hopes  the  lads  that  defaced  the  king's  statue  in 
Dublin  were  not  punished] ;  xii. '  Parody  on  Eecorder's  Speech  '  [sneer  at  'King  William 
the  Glorious  '] ;  xi.  '  Gulliver's  Travels '  [pp.  110,  298] ;  ix. '  Mean  and  Great  Figures  ' ; 
xii.  ■  The  Intelligencer  '  (Mad  Mullinix) ;  ix. « Polite  Conversation  '  [p.  342] ;  xii.  *  The 
Legion  Club,'  and  xii. ■  Kemarks  on  Burnet's  History  '  [pp.  207,  218,  223, 236,  contain- 
ing five  reflections  on  the  king  of  a  very  atrocious  nature]. 

131  Carl.  17,  43,  81,  179. 

135  Swift  on  duelling  and  drinking. — As  regards  duelling,  Swift,  in  alluding  to  the 
Irish  parliament  [Works,  ii.  •  Journal,'  17  Nov.  1711],  thus  expresses  himself:  *  I  did 
not  think  the  scoundrels  had  so  much  courage ;  but  they  have  it  only  in  the  wrong, 
like  a  bully  that  will  fight  for  a  whore,  and  run  away  in  an  army.'  On  comparing  this 
passage  with  that  in  the  Memoirs  relative  to  the  duellist  on  board  ship  [Carl.  4],  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sentiment  is  remarkably  similar.  See  also  Works,  ix.  '  Treatise 
on  Good  Manners,'  where  Swift  condemns  the  practice  of  duelling,  but  thinks  it  bene- 
ficial in  one  way,  since  it  allows  '  bullies,  sharpers,  and  rakes  to  rid  the  world  of  each 
other  by  a  method  of  their  own.'  In  respect  of  drinking,  Swift's  sentiments  are 
equally  pronounced.  See  '  The  Project,'  viii.  83,  90  ;  •  Ebenezer  Elliston,'  vi.  300-301 ; 
«  Good  Manners,'  ix.  238 ;  '  The  Intelligencer,  viii.  (No.  19,  Letter  2  Dec.  1728) ;  '  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Creichton,'  xii.  47  et  seq.  55,  88  [a  soldier  who  is  guarding  the  hero 
is  kept  '  drunk  for  twelve  days  and  nights  together  '] ;  and  '  Polite  Conversation,' 
ix.  385. 

,3a  Swiffs  dislike  of  the  military  profession.— Toy  the  principal  depreciatory  allu- 
sions to  officers  and  soldiers  made  by  Swift,  see  Works,  x.  171,  Satirical  essays  (with 
the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  ')  on  madness ;  xiv.  '  The  Salamander ' ;  x.  4  The  Swan  Tripe 
Club';  viii.  'A  Project';  iii.  'The  Examiners'  [Nos  20  and  23];  ii.  'Journal,'  12 
Nov.  1711 ;  iv.  '  The  Importance  of  the  Guardian ' ;  v.  '  Proposal  for  Use  of  Irish 
Clothes  ' ;  xiv.  '  On  Dreams  ' ;  xi.  '  Gulliver's  Travels  ' ;  ix.  '  The  Intelligencer '  [No.  9 
'  Modern  Education '] ;  xiiL  '  The  General  Consternation ' ;  xiv.  '  The  Furniture  of  a 
Woman's  Mind '  and  '  Sot's  Hole ' ;  xv.  '  Hamilton's  Bawn '  and  '  A  Birthday  Song ' ; 
xii.  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Creichton ' ;  xiv.  '  The  Progress  of  Marriage  ' ;  ix.  '  Polite 
Conversation ' ;  xiv.  '  Verses  in  Heroic  Style ' ;  xviii.  Letter  to  Gay,  10  June  1732 ; 
xvii.  Letter  to  Wogan,  July  1732 ;  ix.  '  Hospital  for  Incurables ; '  xix.  Letter  to 
Sheridan,  n.d.  about  July  1736  ;  and  xii.  '  Remarks  on  Burnet's  History.' 

137  Carl.,  Dedication,  40,  49,  51,  60,  78,  82,  86,  90,  99,  107,  123,  133,  135,  138, 
161-2,  165,  166-7,  185,  201,  214-15,  226,  227,  231. 
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work  begins  and  terminates,  and  both  these  passages  are  worth 
quoting.  In  commencing  the  dedication  to  Lord  Wilmington,  the 
veteran  is  made  to  say : — 

It  was  my  fortune,  my  lord,  in  my  juvenile  years,  Musas  cum  Marte 
commutare ;  and  truly  I  have  reason  to  blush  when  I  consider  the  small 
advantage  I  have  reaped  from  that  change.138 

And  at  the  end  is  the  following  pious  invocation  : — 

Tibi  laus,  tibi  honor,  tibi  sit  gloria,  0  gloriosa  Triuitas,  quia  tu  dedisti 
mihi  hanc  opportunitatem  omnes  has  res  gestas  recordandi.  Nomen  tuum 
sit  benedictum,  per  saecula  saeculorum.     Amen.139 

But  the  dedication  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  work  where  the 
truthful  old  soldier  cleverly  accounts  for  his  somewhat  unmilitary 
habit  of  interlarding  with  Latin  phrases  a  personal  account  of  war- 
like operations ;  for  in  1705,  when  on  his  voyage  with  Peterborough 
from  Lisbon  to  Barcelona,  he  says : 

Speaking  Latin  then  pretty  fluently,  it  gave  me  frequent  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  two  father -confessors  of  the  Duke  of  Austria ;  and 
upon  that  account  I  found  myself  honoured  with  some  share  in  the  favour 
of  the  Archduke  himself.  I  mention  this,  not  to  gratify  any  vain  humour, 
but  as  a  corroborating  circumstance  that  my  opportunities  of  information, 
in  matters  of  consequence,  could  not  thereby  be  supposed  to  be  lessened.140 

All  this  is  very  good  *  business,'  and,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  manifold  allusions  to  ancient  Boman  history  throughout  the 
work,  not  among  the  least  interesting  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
authorship  of  Swift ;  for  with  this  classical  element  his  undoubted 
works  are  everywhere  pervaded.141     Nor  can  I  well  pass  from  this 

138  lb.  Dedication.  ,39  lb.  231. 

140  lb.  51.  This  passage  corresponds  with  several  cuts  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Swift  against  his  early  benefactor  Sir  William  Temple,  who  took  pride  in  having 
effected  a  treaty  in  1665,  when  all  the  conversation  was  conducted  in  Latin.  [Temple's 
Works  (1770),  I.  xii.  223  et  seq.] 

141  Classical  resemblances.  —  The  numerous  compositions  of  Swift  containing 
classical  references  or  Latin  scraps  are  to  be  found  in  Works,  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  viii. 
ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiv.  and  xv.  besides  many  letters  in  xv.-xix.  As  regards  resemblances, 
among  the  allusions  in  the  Memoirs  are  expressions  lauding  Scipio  Africanus  and 
blaming  Hannibal.  [See  Carl.  133  '  But  Scipio  was  accused,'  &c.,  and  Carl.  86  (account 
of  the  ancient  Saguntum  and  Hannibal's  faithlessness)  '  I  could  not  but  look  upon  all 
these,'  Ac]  Both  these  sentiments  occur  in  Swift's  works.  In  regard  to  praise  of 
Scipio,  see  ' The  Contests,'  iii.  236  ['The  great  African  Scipio '] ;  'The Examiner,'  No.  40 
( Works,  iii.)  ['  His  first  great  action  was  like  Scipio  '] ;  '  Mean  and  Great  Figures,'  ix.  256 
[where  under  « Great  Figures '  Scipio  the  elder  is  mentioned  on  two  occasions] ;  and 
'  Vindication,'  vii.  296.  In  respect  of  censure  on  Hannibal,  see  '  Gulliver's  Travels,' 
xi.  239  [a  sneer  at  Hannibal] ;  « Mean  and  Great  Figures,'  ix.  256  and  260  [Hannibal 
shown  as  a  mean  character] ;  and  Works,  xix.  Letter  to  Sheridan  (playing  on  words), 
9  April  1737  ['You  are  as  faithless  as  a  Carthaginian.'].  Among  the  Latin  scraps  also 
in  the  Memoirs  there  are  two  identical  with  those  used  by  Swift  in  two  of  his  works. 
Thus  in  Carl.  90  we  have:— 'The  4,000  men  .  .  .  were  the  next  point  to  be  undertaken ; 
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subject  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  (apart  from  all  other 
evidence)  this  ingredient  of  the  J  Memoirs '  seems  to  cut  away  alto- 
gether the  possibility  of  their  having  been  concocted  by  the  *  illiter- 
ate '  Daniel  Defoe.142 

As  regards  the  religious  descriptions  (7)  with  which  the  epilogue  or 
third  portion  of  the  work  is  filled,143  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  a  clerical  writer ;  whilst  their  occasional 
profanity  points  strongly  to  the  divine  who  penned  the  '  Fragment ' 
and  the  *  Day  of  Judgment/ 144  and  became  the  intimate  associate 
of  the  agnostic  Bolingbroke  and  Peterborough.145  In  the  prologue 
and  drama  the  writer  must  have  been  somewhat  hampered  by  the 
unecclesiastical  nature  of  his  work,  but  in  the  epilogue  he  has 
certainly  had  carte  blanche.  Evidently  his  motto  was  *  business  first 
and  pleasure  afterwards,'  so,  having  done  his  duty  by  his  figure-head 

but  hie  labor  hoc  opus.'  Now  as  a  heading  to  his  satirical  « Introduction '  to  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub  Swift  quotes  : — 

.  .  .  '  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.' 

And  again,  in  Carl.  106-7,  we  are  told  that  Carleton  begins  to  mine  under  the  castle 
of  Requena  '  more  in  terrorem  than  with  any  expectation  of  success ' ;  and  in  ■ The 
Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  iv.  252,  Swift  says,  '  This  question  of  Mr.  Steel's  was 
therefore  put  in  terrorem  without  any  regard  to  truth.' 

142  The  absence  of  connexion  between  Defoe  and  the  '  Carleton  Memoirs.''— Here 
it  may  be  convenient  to  summarise  the  principal  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
Carleton  Memoirs  could  not  have  been  written  by  Defoe. 

1.  The  abounding  classical  tone  of  the  Memoirs. 

2.  The  very  plain,  downright  style,  and  the  notable  absence  of  wit  or  satire,  which 
characterise  the  whole  of  Defoe's  fictions. 

3.  His  sturdy,  manly,  personal  honesty.  [It  is  to  be  feared  that  uninformed 
persons  are  sometimes  apt  too  hastily  to  imagine  that  because  Defoe  served  various 
ministries  he  was  a  perfidious  trickster  who  '  betrayed  his  party.'  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  never  a  party  man,  and  his  politics  were  entirely  his  own.  Like 
Godolphin,  his  integrity  was  so  great  that  every  government  was  glad  to  employ  him.] 

4.  His  earnest  views  of  religion,  on  which  subject  he  could  never  have  written  with 
the  profanity  displayed  in  the  Memoirs. 

5.  His  admiration  of  military  men  in  general  and  of  Marlborough  in  particular. 

6.  The  total  absence  of  any  known  connexion,  either  between  Defoe  and  Peter- 
borough, or  between  Defoe  and  any  one  of  the  persons  libelled  in  the  Memoirs. 

143  In  addition  to  these  special  scenes,  clerical  terms  and  expressions  abound 
throughout  the  work. 

144  Works,  x.  and  xiv.  Of  the  first  of  these  pieces  the  real  title  is  quite  unmen- 
tionable. 

145  The  following  list  gives  the  principal  clerical  and  religious  allusions,  specifying 
those  that  are  profane  and  indecent.  Carl.  5,  7,  25,  34,  37  (nuns),  47,  50,  51,  80,  87, 
89,  91,  99,  108,  111,  112  (nuns),  113,  116  (nuns,  indecent),  118,  119,  120,  121-2,  123, 
127, 133, 136  (indecent),  138, 143-151, 154, 158, 159  (profane),  160  (nuns),  161-2  (nuns), 
163  (nuns,  very  indecent),  165  (profane),  166-7,  169,  178, 179,  180,  182,  184,  186-192 
(indecent),  193,  194-5,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  207-8,  209,  212,  213,  214-15  (pro- 
fane), 220,  224,  225,  226,  231  (concluding  invocation,  profane).  Between  the  passages 
relating  to  nuns  and  nunneries,  and  others  by  Swift  relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  ix. 
'  Tatler,'  No.  v.  (N.S.)  and  viii.  *  Advantages  '  [p.  416],  and  especially  between  Carl. 
163,  and  the  latter  (each  referring  to  soldiers  and  prostitutes  at  the  capture  of  a  town), 
there  is  considerable  analogy. 
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and  patron  respectively,  he  could  proceed  to  disport  himself  in  the 
fields  of  theological  sarcasm.  And  what  subject  could  afford  better 
scope  than  the  religious  habits  of  the  reverent  but  superstitious 
Spaniards? '  As  usual,  most  of  the  stories- are  related  hrthe  writer's 
happiest  vein  of  polished  mockery,  and  one  about  Bruno  and  the 
Carthusian  monks  is,  I  think,  in  its  way  a  perfect  gem.146  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  element  of  impiety  sometimes  takes  the  form  of 
indecency ;  and  in  this  aspect,  too  clearly  for  the  sympathy  of  most 
people,  betrays  a  writer  of  the  stamp  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
However,  as  a  satire  against  the  Boman  catholic  church  an  in- 
tellectual protestant  bigot  could  hardly  wish  for  a  work  more  replete 
with  cultured  ridicule. 

The  piece  of  evidence,  however,  which  more  than  all  the  rest 
tends,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the  *  Memoirs '  are  not  the  work  of 
Carleton  or  of  a  veteran  officer  of  any  kind,  is  the  series  of  plagiar- 
isms from  older  works  with  which  the  book  is  filled,  most  of 
them  furnishing  additional  manifestations  of  Swift's  agency.  The 
principal  books  from  which  passages  are  thus  transcribed  or  recast  are 
the  second  part  of  Temple's  '  Memoirs,'  first  published  in  1692  (and 
again  in  1700);  the  second  part  of  the  same  author's  'Miscellanea,' 
first  issued  in  1692;  'the  Ingenious  and  Diverting  Letters '  of  Count- 
ess D'Aulnoy,  which  appeared  the  same  year  (the  seventh  edition 
translated  into  English  being  published  in  1708) ;  and  Dr.  John 
Freind's  'Account  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  in  Spain,' 
produced  in  1707,  and  admittedly  written  wholly  from  the  papers 
given  to  him  by  that  peer.  Those  from  Temple's  '  Memoirs  '  occur 
in  the  prologue,  and  very  materially  assist  Carleton's  adventures  in 
Holland ;  the  '  Miscellanea  '  and  D'Aulnoy's  '  Letters '  (especially 
the  latter)  are  utilised  for  the  epilogue ;  whilst  Freind's  dicta  (the 
most  numerous  of  all)  form  no  small  portion  of  the  central  drama. 
Of  these  plagiarisms,  large  and  small,  I  have  as  yet  excerpted  about 
fifty  specimens,  but  I  think  that  a  closer  collation  would  probably 
result  in  further  discoveries ;  for  it  seems  possible  that  in  certain 
places  whole  pages,  paragraphs,  and  descriptions,  after  having  beeu 
thrown  into  the  S wiftian  crucible,  have  been  reproduced  so  ingeniously 
as  almost  to  defy  written  exposure.  As  illustrating  some  of  the 
more  palpable  annexations  the  following  extracts  are  good  samples  :— 

Temple's  '  Memoirs.'  147 
Temple.  Carleton. 
(1).  If  the  Prince  of  Conde  had           Had  the  Prince  of  Conde  con- 
contented  himself  with  this  success  tented  himself  with   this  share  of 
and  execution,  he  had  left  no  dis-  good  fortune  his  victory  had  been 
pute  of  a  victory,  but  lured  on  by  uncontested  ;  but  being  pushed  for- 
the  hopes  of  one  more  entire  .  .  .  ward  ...  and   flushed   with  this 
»"  Carl.  214-15.                                  I47  Edition  of  1700. 
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he  followed  the  chace,  and,  drawing 
out  his  whole  army  upon  them, 
brought  it  to  a  set  battle.148 


extraordinary  success,  he  resolved 
to  force  the  whole  confederate  army 
to  a  battle.149 


(2).  The  Prince  exposing  himself 
upon  all  occasions  received  a  mus- 
ket shot  in  his  arm  ;  at  which,  per- 
ceiving those  about  him  were 
daunted,  he  immediately  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  the  arm  that  was  hurt 
and  waved  it  about  his  head,  to 
show  the  wound  was  but  in  the 
flesh  and  the  bone  safe.150 


I  remember  the  Prince  of 
Orange  during  the  siege  received 
a  shot  through  his  arm ;  which 
giving  an  immediate  alarm  to  the 
troops  under  his  command,  he  took 
his  hat  off  his  head  with  the 
wounded  arm,  and  smiling  waved 
it  to  show  there  was  no  danger.151 


(3).  After  a  sharp  dispute  the 
first  regiment  of  the  Dutch  infantry 
began  to  break  and  fall  into  dis- 
order;  the  Prince  .  .  rallied  them 
several  times  .  .  but  at  last  was 
borne  down  by  the  plain  flight  of 
his  men,  whom  he  was  forced  to 
resist  like  enemies  .  .  and  cutting 
the  first  across  the  face,  cried  out 
aloud,  Coquin  je  te  marquerai  au 
moim  a  fin  de  te  faire  pendre.' 152 


I  remember  the  Dutch  troops 
did  not  all  alike  do  their  duty  ;  and 
the  Prince  seeing  one  of  the  officers 
on  his  fullest  speed,  called  him  over 
and  over  to  halt ;  which  the  officer 
in  too  much  haste  to  obey,  the 
Prince  gave  him  a  slash  over  the 
face,  saying,  *  By  this  mark  I  shall 
know  you  another  time.153 


Temple's  '  Miscellanea. 


Temple. 
(4).  An  ingenious  Spaniard  at 
Brussels  would  needs  have  it  that 
the  '  History  of  Don  Quixot '  had 
ruined  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  for 
before  that  time  Love  and  Valour 
were  all  Bomance  among  them ; 
every  young  Cavalier  that  entered 
the  scene  dedicated  the  services  of 
his  Life  to  his  Honour  first  and 
then  to  his  Mistress.  They  lived 
and  died  in  this  Romantic  vein.  .  . 
After  Don  Quixot  appeared,  and 
with  that  inimitable  Wit  and 
Humour  turned  all  this  Bomantic 
Honour  and  Love  into    'Ridicule, 


Carleton. 
Another  day,  talking  of  the 
place,  it  naturally  led  us  into  a 
discourse  of  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  Don  Quixotte.  At  which 
time  he  told  me  that  in  his  opinion 
that  work  was  a  perfect  paradox  .  . 
for,  continued  he,  before  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  of  that 
labour  of  Cervantes,  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  walk 
the  streets  with  any  delight,  or 
without  danger.  There  were  so 
many  Cavalieros  prancing  and  cur- 
vetting before  the  windows  of  their 
Mistresses.  .  .  But  after  the  world 


,IS  Temple,  ii.  273-4.  U9  Carl.  9.  ,50  Temple,  ii.  359.  15i  Carl.  20. 

152  Temple,  ii.  399.  In  addition,  compare  also  the  following  passages :  T.  265-G, 
'  When  I  sent  my  secretary,'  and  C.  7,  •  Arriving  at  which  place  ' ;  T.  269, 4  But  all  was 
silenced  by  the  relations,'  and  C.  8,  <  We  were  soon  after  informed  ' ;  T.  277-8,  « The 
Prince  of  Orange  ...  sat  down  before  Oudenarde,'  and  C.  12,  'We  marched 
directly  to  Oudenarde.' 

l"  Carl.  20. 
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the  Spaniards  he  said  began  to 
grow  ashamed  of  both,  and  to  laugh 
at  Fighting  and  Loving.154 


became  a  little  acquainted  with  tliat 
notable  history  the  man  that  was 
seen  in  that  once  celebrated  drapery 
was  pointed  at  as  a  Don  Quixotte, 
and  found  himself  the  jest  of  high 
and  low.  And  I  verily  believe, 
added  he,  that  to  this,  and  this  only, 
we  owe  that  dampness  and  poverty 
of  spirit  which  has  run  through  all 
our  councils  for  a  century  past,  so 
little  agreeable  to  those  nobler 
actions  of  our  famous  ancestors.155 


D'Aulnoy's 

D'Aulnoy. 

(5).  [The  first  52  pages  of  the 
1  Letters  '  are  occupied,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  Countess's  journey 
from  France  into  Spain  through 
Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Fonte- 
rabia  (with  an  allusion  to  the  Isle 
of  Conference  and  the  marriage 
there  of  Louis  XIV and  the  Infanta 
Maria  Theresa),  San  Sebastian, 
Bilboa,  Victoria  and  Burgos,  all  in 
the  order  named.] 


Letters.'  156 

Carleton. 
[Nearly  the  last  16  pages  of  the 
'Memoirs  ' .  are  » occupied  «with    a 
similar  description  of  the  Captain's 
journey  from  Spain  into  France, 
through  Burgos,  Victoria,  Bilboa, 
San    Sebastian,   Fonterabia   (with 
an  allusion  to   the  Isle  of   Con- 
ference and  the  ..marriage  there  of 
Louis  XIV  and  the  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa),   St.   Jean    de  Luz    and 
Bayonne,  all  in  the  order  named, 
which  is  the  exact  converse  of  that 
in  the  '  Letters.'] 157 
(G).  [The  long  description  of  the  Convent  at  Montserrat  in  '  Carleton  ' 
is  evidently  an  amplified  rendering  of  the  account  of  it  in  '  D'Aulnoy  ' ; 
and  there  are  several  striking  parallelisms  of  sentiment  and  expression, 
too  long  and  involved,  however,  to  be  easily  extracted.]  158 

(7).  [In  an   incidental  allusion  [In  a  similar  incidental  allusion 

to  Saragossa  (which  is  not  on  her     to  Saragossa  (which  is  also  not  on 


route)  the  Countess  says : — ]  We 
have  another  famous  place  of  devo- 
tion .  .  and  that  is  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Pilar :  it  is  at  Saragossa  .  . 
and  the  Pilgrims  come  here  in  great 
sholes  .  .  'tis  one  of  the  finest 
towns  you  shall  see ;  it  is  situated 
along  the  Ebre  .  .  is  adorned  with 
.  .  rich  churches.1™ 

(8).  [The  detailed  description  in 
during  Lent  and  Passion  week,  with  its  picture  of  devotees  of  quality 


his  route)  Carleton  says  : — ]  Sara- 
gossa .  .  lies  upon  the  river  Ebro 
.  .  it  is  a  very  ancient  city  and  con- 
tains .  .  great  churches  .  .  The 
Church  of  the  Lady  of  the  Pillar 
is  frequented  by  Pilgrims  almost 
from  all  countries.160 


Carleton  '  of  the  -Spanish  customs 


154  Edition  1720,  i 
157  Carl.  211-226, 
,5U  D'Aul.  38. 


169. 


»»  Carl.  160. 
158  D'Aulnoy,  37. 
>»  Carl.  231. 


,i6  Translated  edition  of  1708, 
Carl  142-151. 
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presenting  themselves  all  bloody  and  '  macerated '  before  the  windbws 
of  their  mistresses,  is  clearly  a  recasting  of  the  similar  account  and 
language  in  '  D'Aulnoy.'] 161 

Petebbobough's  Account.     [Wbitten  by  Feeind.] 
A.  The  Capture  of  Montjuic  by  Prince  George. 


Peterborough  [Freind.] 
(9).  The  injudicious  or  rather 
impossible  proposals  made  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  and  insisted  on  by 
him  to  the  last  were  the  occasion 
of  those  unanimous  Councils  of 
War  against  an  enterprise  which 
promised  such  certain  ruin.1*2 


Carleton. 
Our  own  officers  .  .  were  re- 
proached because  not  disposed  to 
.  .  engage  themselves  in  impossi- 
bilities. And  indeed  in  the  manner 
that  the  siege  was  proposed  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
in  every  of  the  Councils  of  War  .  . 
it  could  have  ended  in  nothing  but 
a  retreat.™* 


(10).  The  freedoms  taken  by 
that  Prince  had  prevented  any  cor- 
respondence for  some  time  between 
him  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborow.164 


The  Prince  of  Hesse  had  taken 
large  liberties  in  complaining.  .  . 
These  reproaches  had  bred  so  much 
ill  blood  that  for  above  a  fortnight 
they  had  no  correspondence.™5 


B.  The  Conquest  of  Valencia  by  General  Bamos. 


(11).  St.  Matheo  was  a  place  of 
great  importance  by  its  situation, 
in  regard  that  all  communication 
between  Catalonia  and  Valencia 
must  have  been  interrupted  had 
it  fallen  into  the  enemies'  hands, 
and  all  our  hopes  and  expectations 
in  that  Kingdom  must  have  van- 
ished.16G 


Santo  Mattheo  was  a  place  of 
known  importance ;  and  that  from 
its  situation,  which  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  Catalonia  and 
Valencia  ;  and  consequently,  should 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  Earl's  design  upon  the  latter 
must  inevitably  have  been  post- 
poned.167 


(12).  Neither  did  the   Earl   of 
Peterborow  endeavour  to  persuade 


The   Earl   was  very  conscious 
.  his  officers  would  not  approve 


161  D'Aul.  154-15G.  Carl.  121-123.  In  addition,  compare  the  following  similar 
passages  or  allusions  :  D.  39-43,  and  C.  167  [about  Don  John  of  Austria]  ;  D.  59-60, 
and  C.  161-2  [nun's  life  and  habits];  D.  91,  and  C.  201  [Grandees];  D.  123-151, 
and  C.  199-206  [Madrid  and  its  churches] ;  D.  123,  and  C.  159  ['  Don  Pacheco  '  and 
'  Don  Pacheo '] ;  D.  151,  and  C.  202  [St.  Isidore's  chapel] ;  D.  178-188,  and  C.  172- 
177  [bull  fights];  D.  239,  and  C.  197-8  [Waterworks  at  Avanjnez  (strikingly  similar 
rhetorical  verbiage  in  each)]  ;  D.  242-246,  and  C.  166-7,  184-6  [Inquisition] ;  D. 
273-6,  and  C.  211-12  [Escurial].  Lest  it  should  be  deemed  an  excusable  fact  that 
a  veteran  should  have  touched  up  bond  fide  warlike  reminiscences  with  lively  scenes 
from  the  countess's  letters,  I  would  here  beg  to  point  out  that  he  describes  these 
latter  passages  (equally  with  the  former)  in  the  first  person  and  professes  to  have 
personally  witnessed  them  in  the  manner  related. 

m  Freind,  34. '  '«»  Carl.  59.  ,6<  Freind,  34. 

1,5  Carl  59.  i«  Freind,  201-2.  '"  Carl.  82-3. 
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the  officers  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  approach  such  numbers  with  so 
inconsiderable  a  force  .  .  .  upon 
which  he  desired  his  officers  to  be 
content  to  let  him  try  his  fortune.168 


of  the  attempt  upon  the  foot  of  such 
vast  inequalities.  ...  He  there- 
fore .  .  .  told  them  he  only  desired 
they  would  be  passive,  and  leave  it 
to  him  to  work  his  own  way.1?9 


(13).  Nules    was  .  .  .  fortified  Nules,  a  town  fortified  with  the 

with  the  most  regular  towers,  with  best  walls,  regular  towers,  and  in 

the  best  walls,  and  in  the  best  re-  the  best  repair.171 

170 


pair. 


(14).  The  gates  were  immedi- 
ately opened  ;  and  here  the  Earl  of 
Peterborow  began  to  form  that 
cavalry  which  secured  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  .  .  .  taking  near  200 
horse  in  this  place.172 


In  a  very  short  time  after,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open.  Upon  the 
Earl's  entrance  he  found  200  horses 
which  were  the  original  of  his  lord- 
ship's forming  that  body  of  horse 
which  afterwards  proved  the  saving 
of  Valencia.173 


(15).  His  lordship  made  a  short 
turn  and  came  to  Castillon  de  la 
Plana.174 


He  made  a  short  turn  towards 
Castillon  de  la  Plana.175 


(16).  He  left  them  [the  dragoons] 
in  quarters  in  little  towns  and  where 
they  could  not  be  insulted  by  the 
enemy  without  cannon.176 


Leaving  them  [the  dragoons] 
cantoned  in  walled  towns,  where 
they  could  not  be  disturbed  without 
artillery.177 


(17).  When  his  lordship  came  to 
Vinaros  he  found  that  the  Spanish 
troops  had  made  a  day's  march  into 
Valencia  and  that  some  of  the 
Militia  of  .  .  .  Valencia  were  like- 
wise come  to  their  rendezvous.  With 
these  troops  thus  assembled  the  Earl 
of  Peterborow  immediately  marched 
with  a  design  to  relieve  Valencia.178 


At  Vinaros  the  Earl  met  with 
advice  that  the  Spanish  Militia  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  were  as- 
sembled, and  had  already  advanced 
a  day's  inarch  at  least  into  that 
country.  Upon  which,  collecting 
as  fast  as  he  could  the  whole  corps 
together,  the  Earl  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  Valencia  directly.179 


(18).  Molviedro  .  .  .  where  be- 
sides numerous  inhabitants  .  .  . 
there  was  .  .  .  800  men,  near  half 
of  them  being  Mahoni's  Regiment 
of  Irish  Dragoons.180 


'  Molviedro  .  .  .  very  populous 
of  itself  .  .  .  had  in  it,  besides,  a 
garrison  of  800  men,  most  of  them 
Mahoni's  Dragoons.181 


(19).  The  Duke  of  Arcos  .  .  . 
sent  Brigadier  Malioni  with  a  de-" 


168  Freind,  206-7. 
172  Freind,  239. 
'<r*  Freind,  243. 
,s"  Freind,  254. 


169  Carl.  82-3. 
173  Carl.  85. 
»"  Carl,  86. 
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But  there  was  a.  strong  pass  over 
a  ftver,'  just  under   the  walls   of 


»•  Freind,  237. 
174  Freind,  239. 
178  Freind,  241. 


171  Carl,  84. 
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tachment  of  horse   to  secure  the     Molviedro  ....     This,   Brigadier 
strongest  pass  in  the  country  over      Mahoni,  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
a  river  which  was  just  under  the 
walls  of  Molviedro.182 


of  Arcos,  had  taken  care  to  secure.1 


(20).  The  Earl  of  Peterborow 
gave  the  officers  hopes  that  what  he 
could  not  do  by  force  he  did  not  fear 
but  to  compass  by  art.184 


The  Earl  nevertheless  .  .  .  gave 
them  hope  that  what  strength  served 
not  to  accomplish  art  might  possibly 
obtain.185 


(21).  And  my  Lord  had  advice 
of  sixteen  24-pounders  being  shipped 
at  Alicant  ...  for  the  siege.  .  .  . 
The  Earl  of  Peterborow  found  the 
happy  methods  to  disappoint  the 
enemy  in  intercepting  the  16  bat- 
tering pieces  .  .  .  with  all  warlike 
stores  in  proportion.186 


And  .  .  .  his  intelligence  telling 
him  that  sixteen  24-pounders  with 
stores  and  ammunition  answerable 
for  a  siege  were  shipped  off  ...  at 
Alicant,  the  Earl  forthwith  lays  a 
design,  and  with  his  usual  success 
intercepts  them  all.187 


C.     The  Belief  of  Barcelona  by  Sir  John  Leake. 


(22).  The  very  works  thrown  up 
by  the  French  would  have  destroyed 
the  Earl  of  Peterborow 's  army  in 
labour  and  fatigue  alone.188 


His  [the  French  general's]  army 
fortified  themselves  with  such  in- 
trenchments  as  would  have  ruined 
the  Earl's  .  .  .  army  to  have 
raised.189 


(23).  They  [the  French]  .  .  . 
continued  23  days  battering  the  fort 
with  50  pieces  of  cannon  and  lost 
3,000  of  their  best  men  in  taking 
that  citadel  which  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borow secured  with  little  loss  in  less 
than  an  hour.190 


The  garrison  [the  English]  made 
shift  to  hold  out  a  battery  of  23  days 
with  no  less  than  50  pieces  of 
cannon ;  when  after  a  loss  of  the 
enemy  of  upwards  of  3,000  men  .  .  . 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  .  .  . 
a  place  which  the  English  general 
[Peterborow]  took  in  little  more  than 
an  hour.191 


(24).  He  maintained  his  post 
upon  the  hills  for  near  a  fortnight 
with  about  2,500  men  never  above  a 
league  or  two  from  the  enemy,  which 
he  kept  in  perpetual  alarms.192 


With  .  .  .  very  little  more  than 
2,000  foot  and  600  horse  ...  he 
took  care  to  post  himself  .  .  .  in  the 
mountains  .  .  .  where  he  .  .  . 
found  himself  in  a  capacity  of  putting 
them  under  perpetual  alarms.193 


182  Freind,  254. 
185  Carl.  87. 
188  Freind,  41. 
191  Carl.  92. 
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D.     The  Occupation  of  Madrid  by  Lord  Galway. 
(25).  His  lordship  lost  ...  all  The  magistrates  .  .  .  sensible 

his  equipage  ...  to  the  value  of  the  loss  which  the  Earl  had  sustained 

£8,000  ...  but   knowing  as  well  amounted  to  .  .  .  8,000  Pistoles 

the  plenty  of  corn  there  was  in  this  offered  full  satisfaction.    The  Earl 

country  as  the  extreme  want  of  it  in  ...  generously  made  answer  ...  if 

the   Confederate   [Lord    Galway 's]  they  would  send  to  that  value  in  corn 

army  .  .  .  obliged  the  magistrates  of  to    the    Lord   Galway's   camp  he 

that  district  to  lay  in  .  .  .  magazines  would  be  satisfied I  am  apt  to 

of  corn In  so  generous  a  manner  think  that  the  last  century  ...  can 

did   his    lordship    provide   for   an  hardly  produce  a  parallel  instance 

army  .  .  .  under  the  command  of  of    generosity    and    true     public 

another    and    sure    he    won't    be  spiritedness. 
thought  the  worse  General  for  .  .  . 
taking  so  much  care  of  the  public 
interest  and  so  little  of  his  own.194 

I  submit  that  these  plagiarisms  speak  for  themselves,  and  render 
impossible  the  idea  that  the  '  Memoirs '  are  what  they  profess  to  be, 
i.e.  the  bond  fide  reminiscences  of  a  military  veteran.  Of  course,  the 
portions  appropriated  being  all  taken  from  printed  books,  it  would 
have  been  open  to  any  one  to  have  made  them ;  still  to  no  one 
would  the  idea  have  come  more  easily  and  naturally  than  to  Swift. 
For  about  the  year  1692,  when  secretary  to  Temple,  he  had  copied 
fair  for  the  press  the  manuscripts  of  that  statesman's  *  Memoirs ' 
and  *  Miscellanea '  respectively,  whilst  in  1700,  as  his  literary 
executor,  he  had  published  a  new  edition  of  the  former,  besides  two 
volumes  of  '  Letters.' 195  Again,  as  regards  D'Aulnoy's  work,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  the  Spanish  literature,  customs  and  religious 
institutions,  Swift  throughout  his  career  took  an  exceptional  in- 
terest. It  will  be  remembered  that  Temple,  having  been  for  many 
years  envoy  at  the  Spanish  viceregal  court  at  Brussels,  was  himself 

194  Freind,  151.  Carl.  110.  In  addition  to  these  instances  compare  the  following 
parallel  passages.  F.  32, '  His  lordship  saw,'  and  C.  60,  •  Yet  all  these  difficulties ' ;  F.  32, 
'  That  brave  prince,'  and  C.  60,  '  On  the  other  side  the  Earl  of  P.' ;  F.  34,  ■  In  truth 
the  Earl  of  P.,'  and  C.  64,  « It  will  easily  gain  credit '  ;  F.  35,  '  The  excuse  the  E.  of 
P.,  and  C.  62,  3,  4,  '  Forced  as  he  was '  to  '  most  desperate  undertaking ' ;  F.  35, 
'  Had  not  his  lordship,'  and  C.  69-70,  slander  on  Lord  Charlemont  by  name,  ending 
with  ■ have  been  entirely  blasted  ' ;  F.  272,  '  After  the  entry  into  Valencia,'  and  C.  90, 
4  Though  the  citizens  ' ;  F.  274,  '  The  other  attempt  was  equally  requisite,'  and  C. 
90, '  The  4,000  men  ready  to  reinforce  the  troops ' ;  F.  38,  •  If  they  had  made  an  attack,' 
and  C.  93,  storming  of  breach  deferred  '  through  fear  of  the  Earl's  falling  on  the 
back  of  them ' ;  F.  55,  '  He  maintained  his  post,'  and  C.  91,  «  He  sets  out  for  Barce- 
lona ' ;  F.  56,  '  The  Earl  of  P.  had  visited,'  and  C.  99-103,  « I  have  often  wondered ' ; 
F.  59,  ■  Accordingly  it  was  twice,'  and  C.  103,  !  The  main  article  then  agreed  upon ' ; 
F.  122,  ■  To  recover  the  effect,'  and  C.  109,  « Even  in  this  fatal  place ' ;  F.  123,  '  His 
lordship  .  .  .  resolved  immediately,'  and  C.  109,  •  The  retreat  being  at  last  resolved 
upon.' 

195  Boyer's  Temple  [1715],  381.  Courtenay's  Temple,  ii.  244  [Swift  to  Lady  Giffard, 
Nov.  10,  1709].    Swift's  Works,  ix.  [Prefaces  to  Temple's  works]. 
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an  adept  in  the  language  ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  his  f  Letters  '  for 
the  press  it  was  necessary  that  his  secretary  Swift  should  also  make 
himself  cognisant  with  that  tongue.  Now  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  portion  of  these  '  Letters  '  he  expressly  alludes  to  his  having 
done  so. 

'  I  have  made,'  he  says, I  some  literal  amendments,  especially  in  the  Latin, 
French  and  Spanish.  .  .  .  Whatever  fault  there  may  be  in  the  transla- 
tion, I  doubt  I  must  answer  for  the  greater  part  ...  I  speak  only  of  the 
French  and  Latin,  for  the  few  Spanish  translations  I  believe  need  ?io 
apology.' 

That  the  knowledge  of  Spanish  writings  and  manners,  which  in 
his  youth  he  gained  with  Temple,  was  afterwards  carefully  fostered 
is  clearly  evinced  by  passages  throughout  his  works  and  letters, 
and  particularly  by  the  Spanish  books  found  in  his  library  after 
his  death.196 

198  Swiff  s  references  to  Spanish  matters. — The  following  are  the  chief  allusions. 
Works,  vol.  xiv.,  'Ode  to  Temple'  ['like  Spaniards  to  be  proud  and  poor']; 
ix.  preface  to  'Temple's  Letters,'  pts.  1  and  2  [Swift  mentions  his  knowledge  of 
Spanish] ;  ix.  '  Thoughts  '  ['  as  Don  Quixote  usually  did '] ;  viii.  '  Argument '  [praise 
of  convents] ;  ix.  '  Tatler '  v.  (N.S.)  [about  nunneries] ;  iii.  *  Examiner,'  No.  32 
[*  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard  ']  ;  xii.  '  Answers  to  Letters  '  [*  a  little  Spanish  prose  ']  ; 
xii.  'Horace'  ii.  Ode  1  ['inquisitions  taught  by  Spain'];  viii.  '  Drapier's  Letters,' 
No.  6  [Don  Quixote]  ;  ix.  '  Intelligencer,'  No.  3  [Cervantes] ;  xv.  '  Eobin  and  Harry  ' 
['  the  Spaniard  ']  ;  xii.  '  Answer  of  Pulteney  '  ['  a  Spanish  inquisitor  ']  ;  ix.  '  Polite 
Conversation  '  ['  as  they  do  in  Spain  ']  ;  xvi.  Letters  to  Pope,  30  Aug.  1716  ['  Spanish 
divine  '] ;  to  bishop  of  Meath,  5  July  1721  ['  the  long,  sedate  resentment  of  a 
Spaniard '] ;  to  Sheridan,  11  Sept.  1725  ['  as  Don  Quixote  said  to  Sancho  '] ;  xvii. 
Letters  to  Pope,  6  March  1728-9  ['  as  Sancho's  wife  said '] ;  to  Gay,  10  Sept.  1731, 
['  you  remember,  "  0  happy  Don  Quixote  !  "  ']  ;  to  Winder,  19  Feb.  1731-2  ['  as  mere 
a  monk  as  any  in  Spain '] ;  to  Wogan  in  Spain,  July  1732  [alluding  to  a  packet  Wogan 
had  sent  him  :— '  I  did  not  so  much  as  untie  the  strings  of  the  bag  for  five  days  after 
received  it,  concluding  it  must  come  from  some  Irish  friar  in  Spain,  filled  with 
monastic  speculations,  of  which  I  have  seen  some  in  my  life '].  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  among  the  books  in  Swift's  library,  sold  in  1745  after  his  death,  were  :  Satyre 
Menipp&e  de  la  Vertu  du  Catholicon  d'Espagne  (1621) ;  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman 
De  Alfarache,  the  Spanish  Rogue  (Oxford,  1630) ;  The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  in  the 
Spanish  Tongue  (London,  1707) ;  and  Don  Quixote's  History  (London  1780),  trans- 
lated by  Stevens  [Forster  Coll.  at  South  Kensington.  Catalogue  of  Swift's  Library,  1745]. 
As  regards  Swift's  evident  interest  in  Don  Quixote,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
Carleton  Memoirs  there  are  as  many  as  six  separate  references  to  that  knight -errant, 
one  of  them  (already  quoted)  of  some  length  [see  Carleton,  pp.  159,  160, 180,  184,  191 
and  197] .  Moreover,  the  writer  quarters  Carleton  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  resi- 
dence as  a  prisoner  in  Spain  at  the  town  of  San  Clemente  de  La  Mancha,  and  ap- 
parently for  no  other  object  than  in  order  to  work  in  these  Don  Quixote  allusions. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  rather  singular  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Memoirs,  Carleton,  during  his  four  years'  confinement,  was  kept  completely  apart 
from  all  the  other  English  officers  taken  prisoners  in  Spain,  of  whom  in  1711  there 
were  no  fewer  than  337  [Pub.  Eec.  Gt.  Brit.,  State  Pap.  Dom.  Anne,  Bundle  27,  No.  80]. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  among  the  Spanish  customs  specially  described  in  the 
Memoirs  is  their  method  of  execution  [Carl.  p.  184] ;  whilst  the  interesUaken  by  Swift 
in  this  subject  is  manifested  by  his  pieces  'Clever  Tom  Clinch'  [Works,  xiv.]; 
'  Wood's  Execution  '  [vii.];  'Ebenezcr  Elliston'  [vi.] ;  a  trifle  called  'On  the  Gallows' 
:xv.  Riddles  (Verse)],  and  the  execution  scene  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels  '  [xi.  146].  Lastly, 
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From  1710  to  1714,  and  probably  much  earlier,  Swift  had  been 
an  intimate  literary  and  political  associate  of  Dr.  Freind.    Now  be- 
tween  the  <  Account '  of  that  writer,  avowedly  furnished  by  Peter- 
borough,  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton,'  independently  of 
the  plagiarisms  just  pointed  out,  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence, 
the  one  being  in  fact  the  complement  of  the  other.     In  each  work  the 
story  of  Peterborough's  heroic  exploits  is  divided  into  four  portions, 
the  assault  of  Montjuic,  the  operations  in  Valencia,  the  relief  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  capture  of  Madrid,  concerning  all  of  which  opera- 
tions the  Carleton  writer  has  plagiarised  from  Freind.  But  in  Freind's 
!  Account '  the  main  object  of  Peterborough  had  reference  to  the  last- 
mentioned  event,  and  was  intended  to  justify  his  conduct  in  not  sup- 
porting Galway  after  that  general  had  driven  Philip  V  from  Madrid  ; 
and  next  to  that  his  aim  was  to  advertise  his  own  audacious  *  conquest ' 
of  Valencia,  which,  however,  unfortunately  for  his  glory,  occurred 
just  after  the   complete  reduction  of  the  whole   province  by  the 
Austro- Spanish  general  Bamos  to  the  obedience  of  Charles  III.197 
His  brilliant  relief  of  Barcelona  as  land  admiral  of  the  fleet  led 
by  the  gallant  Sir  John  Leake  (whom  in  reality  he  did  his  utmost 
to  prevent  from  coming  to  Barcelona  at  all)  is  of  course  also  de- 
scribed by  Freind,  and  in  some   detail.      But  although  strongly 
hinting  that   it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  credit  Prince  George  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  with  the  capture  of  Montjuic,  as  most  people 
did,   and  that  the  real  author  of  that   achievement  was  himself, 
he  does  not  in  the  '  Account '  furnish  any  particulars  of  his  precise 
share  in  this  gallant  feat  of  arms.     Could  it  have  been  because 
such  awkward  witnesses  as  Lord  Charlemont,  Colonel  Southwell,  and 
Colonel  Kieutort  (who  had  been  the  prince's  chief  supporters)198  besides 
many  other  officers  in  whose  minds  the  truth  of  the  affair  was  still 
fresh,  were  yet  alive  ?     However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  '  Account '  Peterborough  displayed  a  degree  of  reticence 
on  the  matter  which  for  him  was  somewhat  unusual ;  but  twenty- 
one  years  afterwards,  when  the  actual  fighters  were  dead,  he  cer- 
tainly had  his  innings,  and  (as  already  stated)  it  will  be  found  that 

in  the  Historical  Review  for  January  1889  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ropes  that  a  passage  in  Carleton  relating  to  Pampeluna  and  Ignatius  Loyola  is 
clearly  Swiftian. 

197  Parnell,  pp.  140-148. 

,!'8  At  the  assault  of  Montjuic,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  prince  (Peterborough 
being  by  his  own  wish  far  away  in  the  rear  and  completely  out  of  the  fight),  Colonel 
Southwell  commanded  the  grenadiers,  and  Lord  Charlemont  the  supports;  whilst 
Colonel  Rieutort,  the  prince's  aide  de-camp,  was  the  officer  who  afterwards  brought  the 
news  of  his  fall  to  Peterborough.  Although  Prince  George  thus  personally  led  the  troops 
to  the  assault,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  expedition,  besides  being  minister 
of  war  to  King  Charles ;  and  it  was  whilst  thus  showing  the  English  general  how  to 
conduct  English  soldiers  against  the  enemy  that  the  German  prince  was  killed; 
whereupon  the  commander  whose  duty  he  had  performed  immediately  posed  as  the 
hero  of  the  whole  affair  [Parnell,  pp.  126-133,  187;. 
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his  version  of  this  affair  constitutes  the  piece  de  resistance  of  those 
veracious  '  Memoirs '  which  he  then  gave  to  the  world.  Next  in 
copiousness  came  the  Barcelona  relief  affair,  as  to  which,  inas- 
much as  that  inconvenient  Sir  John  Leake  was  also  dead,  there  was 
likewise  increased  scope  for  freedom.  In  regard  to  the  Valencia 
campaign,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  whole  account  in  <  Carleton  ' 
(though  all  in  the  first  person)  is  simply  condensed  from  the  much 
more  detailed  one  in  *  Freind,'  whilst  the  allusions  in  the  former 
to  the  Madrid  operations  are  even  more  scanty  in  proportion,  and 
chiefly  consist  in  abuse  of  the  deceased  Lord  Galway.  Thus  the  two 
inspired  narratives  fit  each  other  to  a  nicety,  and  each  supplies 
what  the  other  lacks.  But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  about 
the  supposition,  that  from  the  first  it  was  Peterborough's  intention 
to  provide  in  due  time  a  sequel  or  complement  to  the  *  Account,' 
Freind  concludes  that  book  with  these  remarkable  words : — 

The  bounds  I  have  set  to  myself  in  these  short  memoirs  won't  let  me 
follow  His  Lordship  further  in  the  glorious  progress  of  his  arms ;  'tis  a 
scene  indeed  of  such  a  fruitful  and  agreable  variety  as  would  afford  great 
pleasure  to  me  and  no  less  entertainment  to  the  Eeader.  Nor  could  I  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  dwelling  longer  on  so  inviting  a  subject  had  I 
not  reason  to  expect  that  some  abler  pen  will  deliver  down  to  posterity  a 
history  of  revolutions  so  extraordinary  and  so  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
English  nation.199 

Now  if  this  '  abler  pen '  was  not  Jonathan  Swift,  I  think  my 
readers  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  fit  the  cap  of  the  '  Carleton 
Memoirs  '  on  the  head  of  any  other  possible  writer  of  the  period  ; 
and  if  it  should  be  permissible  to  use  a  very  apposite  simile 
employed  by  Lord  Orrery,  in  reference  to  the  dean's  association 
with  another  curious  work  attributed  to  him,  I,  for  one,  would 
certainly  feel  prepared  to  contend  '  Aut  Erasmi  sunt,  aut  Diaboli.' 

Let  us  now  compare  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  George  Carleton  ' 
with  two  undoubted  compositions  of  Swift,  in  some  respects  of  a 
very  similar  nature  ;  one  of  which  was  written  just  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  book  we  are  considering,  and  the  other  almost 
equally  soon  after  that  event.  I  allude  to  the  \  Travels  of  Captain 
Lemuel  Gulliver,' 200  and  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Creichton.' 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  consecutively  the  former  of  these 
two  productions  and  the  Carleton  narrative  without  being  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  similarity  in  their  styles  of  diction.  In  both 
cases  there  is  the  same  easy  placid  stream  of  plain  witty  English, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  satire,  generally  so  delicate  that  its 
presence  is  felt  rather  than  seen,  and  yet  at  times  displayed  by 

199  Freind's  Account,  p.  279.  In  Mary  Manley's  New  Atalantis  this  writer  and 
his  Account  of  Peterborough  are  highly  praised.  [New  Atalantk,  iii.  238  ;  iv.  180, 
206,  249-253.] 

*•  Works,  vol.  xi, 
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unmistakable  ripples  on  the  surface.   In  each  work,  apparently  in  a 
very  effortless,  commonplace  manner,  the  writer  relates  reminiscences 
of  the  most  startling  nature,  and  all  in  a  sort  of  humble,  apologetic 
tone,  as  who  should  say :  <  Of  course,  all  this  is  very  trivial,  but  at 
all  events  it  has  the  merit  of  simple,  unaffected  truth.'     I  propose 
now  to  indicate  what  seem  to  be  the  more  noteworthy  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  structure,  style,  and   language  of  these  two 
autobiographies.     As  in  '  Gulliver,'  so  also  in   'Carleton,'  at  the 
beginning   of  the  account  there  is  an  address   <  To  the  Eeader ' 
written  in  the  third  person,  and  professedly  by  the  bookseller  or 
publisher,   concerning   the   individual  forming  the  subject  of  the 
work,  who  in  each  case  is  styled  '  the  author.'    In  Lemuel's  address 
we  are  told  that  '  his  family  came  from  Oxfordshire ; '  and  (as  we 
have  seen)  that  is  also  the  county  in  which  our  George  first  drew 
breath.     As  regards  the  ' Travels,'  'the  style'  we  are  assured  'is 
very  plain  and  simple  .  .  .  there  is  an  air  of  truth  apparent  through- 
out the  whole,1     But  this  is  also  the   very   thing  which   for   our 
comfort  is  asserted  in  the  dedication  of  the  '  Memoirs.'     '  They  are 
not,'   says   the   veteran,  'set  forth  by  any  fictitious   stories,  nor 
embellished  with  rhetorical  flourishes ;  plain  truth  is  certainly  most 
becoming  the  character  of  an  old  soldier.'     In  the  '  Voyage  to  Lilli- 
put,'  the  writer  says  that  'the   disbelief  of  a  Divine  Providence 
renders  a  man  incapable  of  holding  any  public  station ; ' 201  and 
in  the  '  Memoirs  '  we  read  : — '  Though  I  am  no  stiff  adherer  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  yet  to  the  full  assurance  of  a  Provi- 
dence I  never  could  fail  to  adhere  :  '202  and  again :    '  I  had  not  been 
there  long  before  an  accident  happened,  as  little  to  be  accounted 
for  without  a  Divine  Providence,  as  some  would  make  that  Provi- 
dence to  be  that  only  can  account  for  it.' 203    In  the  same  voyage, 
Swift  says :    '  After   common   salutations  were   over,  observing  his 
lordship's  countenance  '  &c.  &c. ; 204  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  '  we  find  : 
'  I  found,  in  company  with  him,  three  gentlemen,  and  after  common 
salutations  his  lordship  delivered  into  my  hands,'  &c.  &c.205     Again, 
in  '  Lilliput '  there  is  the  following  passage :  '  Of  so  little  weight 
are  the  greatest  services  to  princes  when  put  into  the  balance  witJi  a 
refusal  to  gratify  their  passions  ; ' 206  whilst  in  '  Carlefcon,'  we  have  : 
'  Many  years  afterwards  (to  one  in  office),  ...  I  urged  this  piece  oj 
service  .  .  .  but  that  minister  .  .  .  returned,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  service  pretended  was  a  disservice  to  the  nation  .  .  .  so  irregular 


201  Works,  xi.  75.  Besides  this  passage  in  '  Gulliver,'  there  are  to  be  found  in  Swift's 
writings  four  others  of  a  similar  nature,  viz.  Works,  ix. '  Thoughts  '  ['  Providence '] ;  viii. 
'  Sentiments'  ['ought  to  believe  a  God  and  His  Providence'] ;  viii.  'Project'  L'lf  they 
believe  a  God  and  His  Providence  'J ;  xv.  Letter  to  Oxford,  21  Nov.  1713  ['  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence ']. 

202  Carl.  25.  "01  Carl.  66.  -04  Works,  xi.  86 
204  Carl  80.                                '-08  Works,  xi.  67. 
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are  the  conceptions  of  man  when  even  great  actions  thivart  the  bent  of 
an  interested  ivilV  207 

In  the  'Voyage  to  Brobdingnag,'  it  has  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Knowles  that  the  whole  description  of  the  storm  in  the 
preamble  is  transcribed  by  Swift  verbatim  from  Sturmy's  '  Compleat 
Mariner,'  published  in  1699.208  This  conclusively  shows  that  Swift 
was  by  no  means  above  employing  the  art  of  the  plagiarist,  and 
renders  it  the  less  unlikely  that  the  passages  in  the  f  Memoirs  ' 
appropriated  from  Temple,  D'Aulnoy,  and  Freind  were  extracted  by 
the  same  hand.209  In  this  '  Voyage '  there  is  also  a  remarkable 
parody  of  that  episode  related  by  Temple  concerning  the  conduct 
of  King  William  in  battle,  in  taking  off  his  hat  with  his  wounded 
arm,  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  have  shown  to  be  recast  in 
the  'Memoirs.' 

As  I  walked  on  the  table,  says  Gulliver,  I  happened  to  stumble' against 
a  crust  and  fell  flat  on  my  face,  but  received  ho  Hurt.  I  got  up  immedi- 
ately, and,  observing  the  good  people  to  be  in  much  concern,  I  took  my 
hat  ...  and  waving  it  over  my  head,  made  three  huzzas,  to  shew  I  had 
got  no  mischief  by  my  fall.210 

In  '  Brobdingnag,'  again,  we  have  a  number  of  eagles  flying  in 
company  (a  curious  fact  in  natural  history) ; 211  and  in  '  Carleton,'  also, 
there  is  an  anecdote  of  '  a  surprising  flock  of  eagles  ' 2l2  which  is  seen 
flying  overhead  at  La  Mancha.  In  this  voyage,  and  in  that  to  the 
Houyhnhms,  in  commencing  an  account  of  any  business,  Gulliver 
repeatedly  uses  the  expression  'I  remember,'213  and  in  the 
'  Memoirs '  (especially  when  retailing  facts  extracted  from  other 
books)  this  is  also  Carleton's  favourite  phrase.214  In  the  following 
passage,  Swift  sneers  at  the  political  distinctions  of  whig  and 
tory : 215 

I  confess,  says  he,  that  after  I  had  been  a  little  too  copious  in  talking 
[to  the  king]  of  my  own  beloved  country  ...  of  our  schisms  in  religion 
and  parties  in  the  state  .  .  .  he  could  not  forbear  taking  me  up  in  his 

"n7  Carl.  72. 

208  See  the  parallel  readings  in  Brit.  Mus.  Lib.  As  regards  storms,  it  is  to  be  noted 
hat  in  each  of  his  five  principal  voyages  Gulliver  is  encountered  by  a  tempest.  See 
Lilliput,'  p.  25  ['Violent  storm'];  '  Brobdingnag,' p.  102  ['a  very  fierce  storm']; 
Laputa,'  p.   187    ['a  great    storm'];    'Lugnagg,'  p.   248    ['one    violent   storm 'J ; 

'  Houyhnhms,'  p.  269  ['  a  storm '].  Similarly  in  the  Memoirs,  pp.  226-228,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  adventures  Carleton  is  nearly  shipwrecked  by  a  terrific  storm  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  [Its  approach  is  heralded  by  a  '  prodigious  fish '  about  '  twenty  yards 
in  length  ' — clearly  the  famous  sea-serpent.] 

209  If  the  history  of  the  authorship  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  should  see  the  light,  the 
actual  theft  therein  committed  by  Swift  will  be  found  completely  to  overshadow  this 
plagiarism  from  Sturmy,  barefaced  though  it  be. 

20  See  No.  2  of  the  plagiarisms,  and  Works,  xi.  110.  *»  Works,  xi.  178. 

2,2  Carl.  164.  ™  Works,  xi.  112,  134, 141,  165,  291. 

2M  Carl:  39,  40,  42,  46,  63,  64,  102, 155.     See  also  plagiarisms  2  and  3. 
215  Works,  xi.  130. 
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right  hand  and  stroking  me  gently  with  the  other,  after  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughing,  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  Whig  or  Tory.216 

Now  in  his  dedication  Carleton  says :  <  Give  me  leave  my  lord 
to  congratulate  this  good  fortune  that  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  (in  this 
complaining  age)  have  found  fault  with  your  conduct; '  and  at  the 
close  of  the  narrative : — 

I  left  it  [England]  under  a  perfect  unanimity;  the  fatal  distinctions 
of  Whig  and  Tory  were  then  esteemed  merely  nominal  ...  but  now  on  my 
return  I  found  them  on  the  old  establishment,  perfect  contraries. 
But  Whig  and  Tory  are  in  my  mind  the  completest  paradox  in  nature.*" 

Here  again  is  the  use  of  another  particular  expression  (such  as 
that  of  '  common  salutations  '  already  mentioned) : 

I  one  day  took  the  freedom  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  the  contempt  he 
discovered  towards  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  seem  answer- 
able to  those  excellent  qualities  of  mind  that  he  was  master  of.21* 
Brobdingnag. 

So  was  it  happily  celebrated  with  a  success  answerable  to  the  glory  of 
the  undertaking.219     Carleton. 

And  at  a  different  part  further  on  :  <  And  answerable  to  that 
his  first  zeal  was  his  vigour  all  along.'  22°  Lastly,  at  the  end  of  the 
'Voyage  to  Laputa,'  which,  in  the  account  of  the  'Academy 
of  Lagado,'  based  on  Kabelais'  story  of  the  courtiers  of  '  La  Reine 
Quinte,' 221  supplies  another  plagiarism,  Gulliver  says : — 

On  the  16th  of  April  we  put  in  at  the  Downs.  I  landed  next  morning 
and  saw  once  more  my  native  country  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and 
six  months  complete.222 

But  almost  the  concluding  passage  of  the  '  Memoirs '  runs  in  a 
similar  exact  strain : — 

In  ten  days'  sail  we  reached  Dover.  Here  I  landed  on  the  last  day  of 
March  1713,  having  not  till  then  seen  or  touched  English  shore  from  the 
beginning  of  May  1705.223 

I  do  not  submit  this  list  of  parallelisms  as  being  in  any  way 
conclusive  ;  but  I  think  the  few  instances  mentioned  tend  to  shew 
that  when  inditing  the  adventures  of  Captain  Carleton  the  writer 

216  Swiff  s  allusions  to  Wliigs  and  Tories. — In  addition  to  this  passage,  see  the  follow- 
ing similar  expressions  which  occur  in  other  pieces  of  Swift :  Works,  viii. 4  Sentiments  ' 
[general  deprecation  of  use  of  party  terms] ;  viii. '  Argument'  [condemnation  of '  factious 
distinctions  in  politics  '] ;  iii.  *  Examiner,'  No.  43  ['  the  two  fantastic  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  '] ;  iv. '  Conduct '  ['  No  reasonable  man,  whether  Whig  or  Tory  (since  it  is  necessary 
to  tase  these  foolish  terms)  '] ;  vii.  *  Answer  to  Memorial '  ['  were  worrying  one  another 
upon  points  of  Whig  and  Tory  '] ;  xvii.  Letter  to  Sheridan,  24  June  1727  ['nobody  shall 
be  used  the  worse  or  the  better  for  being  called  Whig  or  Tory ']. 

2,7  Carl.  230.  218  xi.  155.  219  Carl.  96.  220  Carl.  14C. 

221  xi.  215  [Note  by  Scott].  222  xi.  267. 

223  Carl.  459.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  expedition  under  Peterborough  did  not 
leave  St.  Helens  till  4  June  1705. 
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would  seem  to  have  had  fresh  in  his  mind  the  language  used  in 
those  of  Captain  Gulliver. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  is,  I  think,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
undoubted  works  of  Swift ;  and,  curiously  enough,  although  in  the 
proof  it  affords  of  the  dean's  genuine  handiwork  and  real  politics  this 
piece  is  of  a  value  quite  unique,  yet  among  the  whole  range  of  his  more 
finished  compositions  it  is  perhaps  the  one  least  noticed  by  biographers 
and  critics.  I  allude  to  a  book  of  which  the  following  is  the  title 
page  :  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Creichton.  Written  by  himself. 
Printed  in  the  year  1731.' 224  There  is  no  name  of  printer  or  pub- 
lisher nor  place  of  issue ;  and  obviously  the  work  was  not  published 
at  all,  but  privately  printed  and  circulated  among  a  limited  number 
of  subscribers.225  It  is  a  small  8vo.  volume  of  170  pages  large  print, 
and  in  the  book  at  the  British  Museum,  at  the  end  of  the  inevitable 
address  *  To  the  Header/  is  an  actual  signature  (in  faint  ink)  '  Jonat. 
Swift ; '  hence  it  is  clear  that  each  copy  must  have  been  thus  signed 
and  vouched  for.  But  whether  owing  to  the  unwonted  absence  of 
anonymity,  or  to  being  cramped  in  range  of  fiction,  or  because  the 
work,  being  strongly  Jacobite,  was  not  intended  for  the  public, 
true  it  is  that,  in  style  it  manifests  few  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  ■  Gulliver's  Travels '  or  of  Swift's  best  prose 
compositions.  Of  course  there  is  satire,  and  probably  the  nature 
of  it  is  such  as  Swift  much  enjoyed,  for  it  is  almost  wholly  levelled 
at  the  profession  to  which  Captain  Creichton  belonged;  but  for 
the  exquisite  ease,  wit,  and  simplicity  of  the  *  Travels '  we  shall  look 
in  vain.  Hence,  although  between  the  reminiscences  of  Creichton 
and  Carleton,  in  point  of  substance  and  in  food  for  ridicule,  we 
shall  find  considerable  similarity,  yet  between  those  of  Gulliver  and 
Carleton  there  is  far  more  resemblance  both  in  diction  and  style. 
Perhaps  in  these  two  last  elaborate  efforts  of  wit  the  dean  had  some- 
what exhausted  his  vein,  and  in  consequence  the  adventures  of 
Creichton  have  suffered.  In  his  address  '  To  the  Keader '  Swift 
says  :— 

The  author  of  these  Memoirs,  Captain  John  Creichton,  is  still  alive, 
and  resides  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.  He  is  a  very  honest 
and  worthy  man,  but  of  the  old  stamp ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
his  principles  will  not  relish  very  well  in  the  present  disposition  of  the 
world.  His  Memoirs  are  therefore  to  be  received  like  a  posthumous 
work,  and  as  containing  facts  which  very  few  alive  except  himself  can 
remember. 

224  Works,  xii. 

225  As  edited  by  Scott,  the  work  is  preceded  by  an  anonymous  '  Printer's  Advertise- 
ment,' which  must  have  been  added  by  Faulkner  in  1763,  when  he  published  the  piece 
in  vol.  x.  of  his  series  of  Swift's  writings.  [In  1764  it  was  given  by  Bowyer  in  Hawkes- 
worth's  vol.  vii.  (4to),  which  is  a  reprint  from  Faulkner.]  It  may  be  doubted  if  the 
anecdote  given  in  this  '  Advertisement '  is  founded  on  actual  knowledge. 
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After  stating  that,  with  a  view  to  relieve  his  wants,  '  the  author 
was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  recollect  and  put  in  order  '  his 
warlike  doings,  the  writer 

desires  to  return  his  most  humble  thanks  to  his  worthy  subscribers  and 
hopes  they  will  consider  him  no  farther  than  as  an  honest,  weU-meanin* 
man,  who  by  his  own  personal  courage  and  conduct  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  under  many  disadvantages,  to  a  degree  that  few  private 
lives  have  been  attended  with  so  many  singular  and  extraordinary 
events.  J 

In  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  narrative,  which  throughout 
is  m  the  first   person,  Creichton  tells   us   that   he  was   born   in 
Donegal  in  1648,2*5  and  thus  he  must  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Carleton,  who  for  the  year  of  his  nativity  gives  1052.     The  veteran 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  the  twenty  children  of 
Alexander  Creichton,  whose  grandfather  (of  the  house  of  Dumfries) 
came  over  from  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.     In 
1674  Creichton  entered  Athol's  horse  guards  in  that  country;  and 
from  that  year  till  the  revolution  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  the 
scene-  of  a  series  of  startling  exploits  against  the  covenanters,  per- 
formed by  the  writer  of  the  memoirs.     But  if  the  deeds  of  Carleton 
were  of  a  type  which  only  could  have  been  rivalled  by  those  of  the 
famous  Baron  Munchausen,  whereunto  shall  we  compare  those  of 
Creichton  ?  and  if  Carleton's  stories  were  of  the  genus  cock-and-bull, 
what  shall  we  say  of  Creichton's  ?   For  of  all  the  wonderful  military 
'  business  '  ever  put  in  print,  this  I  think  beats  everything.     Appar- 
ently the  whole  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  series  of  fabri- 
cations;   and  there  being  comparatively  little  of  the  intellectual 
rraisemblancc  that  pervades  the  adventures  of  Gulliver  and  Carleton, 
I  do  not  think  that  Swift  can  reasonably  be  accused  of  rating  too 
highly  the  intelligence  of  his  intended  Jacobite  readers.227     Surely 
they  must  have  been  principally  of  the  nature  of  that  Irish  prelate 
who  said  it  was  difficult  to  believe  all  that  was  stated  in  «  Gulliver's 
Travels.'      Perhaps  the  best  piece  of  adventure  in  the  Creichton 
narrative  is  the  combat  of  Air's  Moss,  where  the  hero  is  placed  in 
command  of  the  royal  troops  [the  real  man  being  Captain  Bruce 
of  Earlshall].     During  the  fight,  by  a  terrific  backstroke,  he  cuts 
the   rebel   leader's    head  clean  off,  and   after  routing  the   enemy 
pursues  and  engages  twelve  of  them  singlehanded.     Having  killed 
one,  he  is  himself  run  through  '  the  small  of  the  back ' ;  he  then 
slays  two  more,  but  is  again  desperately  wounded,  and  finally  left 

226  WorJcs,  xii.  17. 

427  At  the  very  outset  of  his  narrative  Swift,  as  it  were,  leads  trumps.  Thus  (at 
page  13)  he  makes  Creichton  say  that  his  cousin,  a  physician,  'proved  so  famous  in 
his  profession  that  he  was  sent  by  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Anne  to  cure  the  king  of 
Portugal '  of  a  certain  disease  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Lisbon  .  .  .  the  Portuguese 
council  and  physicians  dissuaded  that  king  from  trusting  his  person  with  a  foreigner. 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  XXI.  L 
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for  dead.  However,  he  soon  revives,  resumes  command  of  his 
detachment,  and  marches  *  sixteen  long  miles  to  Lanark,'  where, 
after  being  cordially  received  by  the  general,  he  takes  a  hearty 
glass  and  then  has  his  wounds  dressed.228  At  another  time  we  are 
told  that  *  having  drank  hard  one  night '  he  dreamt  that  a  noted 
rebel,  one  Steele,  was  in  a  certain  farmhouse  in  Clydesdale,  and  going 
there  next  day  with  a  party  of  dragoons  actually  found  and  captured 
him.229  The  whole  work  consists  of  similar  undisguised  satire  on  the 
military  profession,  flavoured  with  keen  Jacobite  sympathies  and 
marked  by  intense  animosity  against  the  presbyterians.  No  wonder 
then  that  Swift  himself  never  published  the  work ;  and  what  pos- 
sible motive  Faulkner  and  his  other  professed  friends  can  have  had 
in  so  doing  eighteen  years  after  his  death  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
Like  as  in  the  case  of  Gulliver,  I  now  propose  to  compare  with  the 
adventures  of  Carleton  those  of  Creichton.  We  shall  then  have  had 
before  us  the  chronicles  of  three  distinguished  captains,  all  written 
apparently  between  1726  and  1730.  Following  in  a  notable  manner 
the  Gulliver  and  Carleton  narratives,  the  Creichton  one  not  only 
commences  with  an  address  *  To  the  Reader  '  in  the  third  person,  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  work  is  also  styled  'the  author,'  but  the 
simple,  truthful  nature  of  the  text  is  again  carefully  dilated  on. 
Thus  in  the  Creichton  story  Swift  says : — 

I  am  confident  that  he  has  not  inserted  one  passage  or  circumstance 
which  he  did  not  know,  or  from  the  best  intelligence  he  could  get,  believe 
to  be  true.  These  memoirs  are  therefore  offered  to  the  world  in  their 
native  simplicity. . . .  Besides  the  great  simplicity  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  author  it  is  a  very  valuable  circumstance  that  his  plain  relation 
corrects  many  mistaken  passages  in  other  historians,  which  have  too  long 
passed  for  truths.230 

But  the  designation  of  Creichton  as  the  '  author  '  and  the  wording 
of  the  title-page  '  written  by  himself '  are  facts  especially  noteworthy, 
since  we  know  for  certain  this  so-called  author  was  not  the  real 
writer ;  hence  very  probably  precisely  the  same  fact  applies  to  the 
case  of  the  Carleton  narrative.  In  both  works  two  of  the  principal 
features  are  the  satire  against  military  deeds  and  habits  and  the 
prodigious  warlike  anecdotes.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted 
that  each  has  a  story  of  a  man's  head  cut  off  by  a  back-stroke  of 
a  Scotch  dragoon.231     Between  the  military  careers  of  the  two  heroes 

228  Works,  xii.  47-53.  22B  Works,  xii.  55-5G. 

-30  At  the  end  of  this  address  Swift  says : — '  I  know  not  any  memoirs  that  more 
resemble  those  of  Philip  de  Comines  (which  have  received  so  universal  approbation) 
than  those  of  Captain  Creichton,  which  are  told  in  a  manner  equally  natural  and  with 
equal  appearance  of  truth.'  Apparently  this  is  a  sneer  at  a  passage  in  Temple's  second 
essay  on  '  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,'  wherein,  after  alluding  to  the  memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comines,  Temple  says  that  he  '  is  valued  ...  for  his  great  truth  of  Relation 
and  Simvlicicy  of  Style:     [Temple's  Works  (1720),  i.  298.] 

«  Carl.  127  ;  Works,  xii.  47. 
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there  are  also  several  points  of  resemblance.  Each  enters  the  army 
in  1674  as  a  gentleman-volunteer  in  a  troop  of  horse  guards  ;  and 
of  each,  at  one  time  or  another,  Claverhouse  (afterwards  Dundee) 
is  a  comrade.232  For  brave  exploits  in  Fenwick's  foot,  Carleton  is 
made  lieutenant  in  a  new  raised  regiment  of  infantry ;  and  for 
daring  actions  in  Athol's  guards,  Creichton  gains  the  same  promo- 
tion in  a  new-raised  corps  of  dragoons ; 233  whilst  it  is  in  the  rank 
of  captain  that  each  terminates  his  active  career.  The  month  of 
June  1689  finds  them  both  in  Scotland  (near  Strathspey),  in  the 
army  collected  by  General  Mackay  to  encounter  Dundee — the  one 
in  Leslie's  foot,  the  other  in  Levingstone's  dragoons;  and  if 
Creichton  had  only  deserted  to  Dundee  as  (when  arrested)  he  had 
fully  intended,  what  a  combat  of  Titans  had  we  witnessed ! 234 
In  both  works,  whilst  their  general  politics  are  identical,  much 
interest  is  manifested  in  religious  matters,  and  indecent  stories 
are  told  of  ministers  of  religion ;  in  the  one  case  the  attack  being 
made  on  Irish  Koman  catholic  priests,  and  in  the  other  on  Scottish 
presbyterian  divines.235  Besides  biographical  fiction  each  book  con- 
tains personal  libel 23G  and  historical  falsehood,237  whilst  each  con- 
cludes with  an  invocation  to  God  as  to  the  author's  truth  and 
uprightness.238 

I  am  at  present,  says  Creichton,  in  the  83rd  year  of  my  age  [if  alive 
Carleton  was  in  his  78th  or  79th].  .  .  still  hated  by  those  people  who  affirm 
the  old  Covenanters  to  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with  .  .  .  and  my  comfort  is 
that  I  can  appeal  from  their  unjust  tribunal  to  the  mercy  of  God ;  before 
whom  by  the  course  of  nature  I  must  soon  appear,  who  knotcs  the  integrity 
of  my  heart.230 

Finally,  though  the  figure-head  of  each  story  was  a  real  per- 
sonage,240 and  certainly  may  have  supplied  the  necessary  rough 
notes  or  oral  accounts  of  a  fraction  of  the  scenes  depicted,  thereby 
affording  foundation  and  pretext  for  the  desired  superstructure 
of  fiction,  yet,  in  the  case  of  each  hero,  a  somewhat  close  research 

232  Carl.  7-8 ;  xii.  18. 

233  Dunmore's,  afterwards  Levingstone's.     Carl.  25 ;  xii.  25-27. 

-:u  Carl.  25-30  ;  xii.  75-82.  See  also  Mackay's  Life  of  General  Mackay,  28-33  ; 
and  the  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  49,  150,  180-2-3-4,  and  216.  Levingstone's 
Dragoons  became  afterwards  the  2nd,  or  Scots  Greys. 

235  Carl.  186-192 ;  xii.  19-20,  29. 

*■  For  that  in  the  Creichton  Memoirs  see  Works,  xii.  35  [against  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth] ;  G8  [against  Lord  Churchill] ;  75  [against  Sir  Thomas  Levingstone,  after- 
wards Lord  Teviot] ;  77  [against  Lieutenant-General  Douglas] ;  and  85  [against  Lord 
Melville]. 

237  For  that  in  the  Creichton  Memoirs  see  especially,  besides  the  narrative  in 
general,  xii.  30  [Drumclog] ;  34-8  [Bothwell  Bridge] ;  47  [Air's  Moss] ;  82-3  [Killie- 
crankie]. 

238  For  that  in  the  Carleton  Memoirs  see  Latin  invocation  already  quoted. 

239  Works,  xii.  93. 

240  Works,  xii.  60  [note].  The  genuine  Creichton  was  merely  a  cruel  henchman  of 
Claverhouse. 
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made  to  discover  his  exact  family  identity  has  been  hitherto  com- 
pletely baffled. 

That  Swift  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Dublin  or  Irish 
Carletons,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  main 
line,  is  extremely  probable  ; 241  for,  apart  from  proximity  of  residence, 
the  elder  branch  of  his  house  and  the  Carletons  of  Fermanagh 
were  cousins  of  the  same  people,  namely  those  very  Creichtons  of 
whom  Captain  John  claimed  to  be  a  scion  !  And  if  Captain  George 
was  really  (as  is  not  incredible)  a  member  of  the  Oxfordshire 
branch,  he  almost  surely  would  be  known  to  one  or  other  of  his 
numerous  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  where  after  1713  (as  already  stated) 
he  must  principally  have  lived.242  By  this  means  he  may  readily 
have  obtained  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  Swift ;  or  an  in- 
troduction may  have  been  effected  through  the  medium  of  the 
Creichtons,243  who  by  no  fewer  than  three  marriages  were  connected 
with  the  Swifts,  and  by  two  others,  with  the  above-named  Carle- 
tons ; 24'  or  lastly,  independently  of  any  claims  of  kinship,  he  may 

-,l  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  through  the  Vanhomrighs.     See  note  08. 

-4-  In  this  connexion,  Lord  Eliot's  statement  about  Carleton's  ancestry  [sec  note  26] 
is  of  some  importance. 

213  From  a  letter  written  by  Swift  to  Mr.  Worrall,  dated  Market  Hill  (Armagh), 
Jan.  13,  1728-9,  it  would  appear  that  Captain  John  Creichton  was  then  living  in 
Chapel  Street,  Dublin.  Since  it  is  probable  thai,  Captain  George  Carleton  was  also  a 
resident  of  Dublin,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  veterans  were  acquainted  with  each 
other.  By  means  of  documents  in  the  Dublin  record  office,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
identify  this  John  Creichton  ;  but  at  the  time  (independently  of  the  rather  strong 
likelihood  that  the  family  details  concerning  him  given  by  Swift  are  not  strictly 
accurate),  there  were  so  many  John  Creichtons  in  Ireland,  that  as  yet  my  efforts 
have  been  ineffectual.  [The  name  appears  to  have  been  spelt  indifferently,  Creichton, 
Creighton,  or  Crichton.    The  family  of  the  present  earl  of  Erne  are  their  descendants.] 

-*4  The  connexion  of  the  Carletons,  Creichtons,  and  Swifts. — George  Carleton  of 
Market  Hill  Fermanagh  (son  of  Christopher,  of  the  same  place,  who  was  kinsman  of 
Christopherof  Dublin  [see  note  G8],  and  commissioner  of  the  revenue),  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  hon.  John  Creichton  (of  Aughlane,  Fermanagh),  whose  father,  William, 
1st  earl  of  Dumfries  [in  the  Memoirs  Captain  John's  family  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
that  of  the  Dumfries  Creichtons] ;  eldest  brother,  William,  2nd  earl ;  and  sister,  Lady 
Mary ;  had  married  respectively  Ursula,  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Swift,  of  Eotherham, 
Yorkshire  [b.  1568,  d.  1625]  ;  Penelope,  their  daughter ;  and  Barnham,  their  son 
[afterwards  Lord  Carlingford,  d.  1634].  Now  Dean  Swift  belonged  to  a  younger  branch 
of  this  family,  and  his  father  had  left  England,  probably  about  1660  [ret.  18],  in  order 
to  study  and  practise  law  in  Ireland.  His  grandfather  had  held  a  living  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  died  there  in  1658.  Moreover,  George  Carleton's  son  Christopher  married 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  a  Colonel  John  Creichton,  of  Fermanagh,  who  died  1738. 
In  his  will,  however,  dated  Sept.  6,  1738,  he  is  not  mentioned  with  any  military  title, 
whilst  four  other  daughters  are  alluded  to,  and  possibly  this  was  the  Captain  John  of  the 
Memoirs.  Independently  of  these  ties,  the  Carletons  and  Creichtons  of  Fermanagh  were 
also  connected  through  a  third  old  Fermanagh  family,  viz.  that  of  the  Irvines  (or  Irwins), 
two  of  whom  (aunt  and  nephew)  had  married  a  Carleton,  and  one  (a  niece  of  the 
same  aunt,  and  daughter  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  Gerard  Irvine),  a  John  Creichton  of 
Crum  Castle,  Fermanagh,  who  died  in  1715.  Of  this  family  of  Irvines,  four  (real) 
members,  viz.  Gerard  [above  mentioned],  his  brother  [Christopher],  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  latter  [Christopher  and  James],  are  mentioned  in  the  Creichton  Memoirs  ;  and 
Gerard  is  stated  to  be  a  '  relation '  of  Captain  John's  father,  Alexander  Creichton. 
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easily  have  gone  direct  to  a  literary  magnate  so  well  known  as  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's.245  However  this  may  have  been,  Captain 
Carleton,  when  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  penury,  no  doubt  found 
means  to  inform  Swift  that  he  possessed  some  rude  jottings,  or 
at  all  events  some  personal  reminiscences  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
which  in  order  to  relieve  his  distress  he  would  be  glad  to  sell! 
Thus  his  case  would  constitute  a  very  parallel  one  to  that  of 
Captain  Creichton,  whose  necessities,  as  we  know,  Swift  did 
actually  attempt  to  alleviate.  Hence  in  1726  when  the  dean 
came  over  to  England  he  doubtless  submitted  Carleton's  notes 
to  Peterborough  and  found  him  ready  enough  to  purchase  them. 
An  arrangement  would  then  have  been  made  whereby,  after  under- 
going a  process  of  intellectual  cookery,  they  were  to  be  treated 
as  the  groundwork  for  that  sequel  to  Freind's  '  Account '  to  publish 
which  Peterborough  must  long  have  been  awaiting  the  earliest 
safe  opportunity.  To  this  theory  a  curious  brief  letter  written 
by  the  latter  to  Swift  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  lends 
some  colour  ; 246  and  the  death  of  Lord  Charlemont  in  July  the 
same  year  probably  removed  the  last  important  obstacle,  for  in  the 
'  Memoirs  '  that  peer  is  grossly  maligned.  Afterwards,  the  death 
in  April  1728  of  Lieutenant-General  Eichard  Gorges  must  have 
permitted  the  insertion  of  an  incidental  passage  in  connexion 
with  that  officer  and  his  services  at  Alicant,  calculated  to  satisfy 
a  bitter  grudge  which  evidently  Swift  himself  had  previously  borne 
against  Gorges  and  his  wife.247  That  the  work,  in  its  essential 
or  historical  part,  was  inspired  by  Peterborough,  and  that  he  paid 
for  the  publication  of  the  book,  must,  I  venture  to  think,  be  accepted 
as  moral  certainties ;  for  an  expensive  work  of  this  nature 
is  not  given  to  the  world  without  adequate  motives,  and  in  the 
production  of  such  a  narrative  no  other  conceivable  patron  could 

[Pub.  Rec.  Ireld.,  Wills.  Records  in  Ulster's  office,  Dublin.  Monck  Mason's  History 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  225.  Mr.  Deane  Swift's  Essay,  15,  38.  Swift's  Works,  i.  5, 
App.  467.  Collins's  Peerage  (1812).  Burke's  Peerage  and  Landed  Gentry.  New 
Peerage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ii.  (2nd  edit.  1778)]. 

2,5  Possibly  they  became  acquainted  between  1700  and  1705.  See  notes  44,  98, 
and  105. 

246  It  begins  thus  :— '  Sr,  One  of  your  Irish  heroes  that  from  the  extremity  of  our 
English  land  came  to  destroy  the  wicked  brazen  project  desires  to  meet  you  on  Monday 
next  at  Parson's  Green.  If  you  are  not  engaged  I  will  send  my  coach  for  you.'  He 
then  goes  on  with  a  few  lines  about  the  dean's  approaching  visit  to  Walpole,  and 
ends,  '  Your  affectionate  servf,  Peterbokow.  Saturday  evening.'  It  is  addressed  in 
Peterborough's  handwriting  '  For  Doc4  Swift  att  his  Lodgings  in  Berry  Street,'  and 
is  endorsed  at  the  top  in  Swift's  writing,  « E.  of  Peterborow—  1726  in  sum'.'  As 
Swift's  interview  with  Walpole  took  place  on  April  27,  this  letter  must  have  been 
written  a  few  days  previously.  Scott  [xvii.  Letters]  omits  several  particulars  given 
above  (which  are  copied  from  the  original  in  the  Swift  Papers,  Add.  4806  f.  221),  and 
especially  the  initial '  Sr,'  thus  making  it  appear  as  if  only  a  portion  of  the  letter  were 
given. 

-*7  Respecting  Charlemont  and  Gorges,  see  notes  103  (4),  (5)  and  115  (b),  (c). 
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possibly  have  been  interested.248  Moreover,  among  the  materials  for 
its  preparation  supplied  by  Peterborough  he  must  have  included  a 
'  Memorial  of  the  Expedition  to  Barcelona  Anno  1705  '  (with  its 
accompanying  diary),  which  was  evidently  prepared  at  the  time  by 
his  confidential  agent,  Colonel  John  Richards  (among  whose  papers 
the  drafts  are  to  be  found),249  and  also  copies  of  his  own  letters  to  Lord 
Goldophin,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  envoy  at  Turin,2-50 
as  well  as  the  printed  narrative  of  the  '  Proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1710-11 ' ; m  for  all  these  documents  have  evidently 
been  drawn  on  and  worked  in  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Memoirs.' 2" 
Moreover  Dr.  Freind  would  doubtless  lend  such  manuscripts  of  his 
own  as  might  be  of  service,  whilst  of  course  his  printed  narrative 
could  be  (as  it  actually  was)  freely  utilised.  To  Swift  then 
would  be  entrusted  the  delicate  literary  task  of  engrafting  on  the 
rough  notes  furnished  by  George  and  Villar  Carleton  (aided  possibly 
by  similar  ones  from  Thomas  and  Lancelot)  a  fictitious  account  of 
Peterborough's  doings  in  Spain  ;  the  gaps  being  padded  by  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Temple,  D'Aulnoy,  Freind,  and  the  gazettes  of 
the  times,  assisted  by  the  reminiscences  or  jottings  of  the  doctor ;  and 
the  whole  woven  into  the  artless  bond  fide  'Memoirs'  of  a  deserving, 
impoverished  veteran.2"'3    Into  such  a  '  bite  '  on  the  public  the  writer 

24s  In  1699,  in  connexion  with  his  previous  subornation  of  evidence  at  the  attainder 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  this  peer  had  inspired  the  by  no  means  dissimilar  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Mattheio  Smith,  traducing  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  (according  to  Macky) 
were  actually  written  by  Dr.  Davenant  [Macky,  64  ;  Luttrell,  iv.  167,  591-5].  To  pre- 
clude the  idea  that  Peterborough  himself  could  have  written  the  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Carleton,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  rambling  verbose  letters  in  the  Godolphin 
MSS.  and  in  the  privately  printed  correspondence  between  himself  and  General 
Stanhope. 

249  Richards'  Papers,  Stowe  Coll.  xxv.  (No.  136).  Compare  many  of  the  expressions 
in  these  two  documents  ('  Memorial '  and  '  Diary ')  with  very  similar  ones  to  be  found 
in  the  Memoirs  on  pp.  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  63,  64,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76, 
and  81.    As  regards  Richards  see  notes  103  (6),  104,  and  115  (d). 

250  See  Godolphin  Papers  Add.  28056  f.  309.  (Copy  with  no  signature,  but 
clearly  from  Peterborough),  f.  329,  f.  353,  f.  355,  f.  392;  Add.  28057  f.  25  (copy  with 
no  date  or  signature,  but  clearly  from  Peterborough),  f.  91,  f.  93,  f.  105,  f.  150,  f.  190, 
f.  247,  f.  251,  f.  282,  f.  296,  f.  324. 

251  Boyer  [Annals]  ix.  App.  108  et  sea. 

232  Compare  especially  Add.  28057  f.  25  ['  for  so  vain  and  mad  an  attempt ']  with 
Carl.  59  ['on  the  other  hand  our  own  officers,'  Ac]  ;  Add.  28057  f.  91  ['I  had  in 
Valentia  but  1,400  foot,'  &c]  with  Carl.  90  ['  Though  the  citizens,'  c&c]  and  *  Pro- 
ceedings'  in  Boyer  ix.  App.  112  ['  That  the  E.  of  P.  may  acquaint  the  House  of  what  he 
knows  of  the  E.  of  G.'s  proceedings,'  &c]  with  Carl,  104  ['  In  regard  to  another 
general  it  may  merit  notice,'  &c] 

253  The  intimacy  between  Peterborough,  Freind  and  Sivift.— Between  Peterborough 
and  Swift  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Freind  and  Swift  on  the  other  there  was  an 
independent  bond  of  political  and  social  intimacy  ;  and  the  fact  of  Freind  having 
acted  as  the  confidential  amanuensis  of  Peterborough  in  1707  would  appear  to  make 
the  triple  connexion  complete.  During  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne  this  mutual  com- 
panionship was  of  a  marked  nature,  and  perhaps  a  summary  of  its  recorded  details, 
shewing  also  incidentally  the  interest  taken  by  Swift  in  the  Spanish  war,  may  not 
in  this  place  be  inexpedient.     Works,  xv.  Letters  to  King  of  22  Jan.  and  6  Feb. 
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of  the  'Bickerstaff  Predictions,'  the  <  Sacramental  Test,'  the '  Journey 
to  Paris,'  '  Hamilton's  Bawn,'  the  '  Memoirs  of  Captain  Creichton,' 
and  many  other  similar  efforts  would  willingly  throw  himself ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  whole  proceeding 
such  men  as  Peterborough  and  Swift  would  ever  have  been  deterred. 

Arthur  Parnell. 

1707-8  [relating  to  action  against  Peterborough  by  the  Godolphin  cabinet  with  refer- 
ence  to  his  conduct  in  Spain,  and  evidently  sympathising  with  him] ;  Works,  ii. 
4  Journal '  15  Oct.  1710  [after  dinner  with  Harley,  P.  came  in.  '  We  renewed  our  ac- 
quaintance and  he  grew  mightily  fond  of  me '] ;  21  Oct.  1710  [again  meets  P.  at 
Harley's] ;  11  Nov.  1710  [dines  with  St.  John  and  among  guests  is  Freind  who  (says 
Swift)  '  writ  Lord  Peterborow's  actions  in  Spain '] ;  23  Nov.  1710  [sups  at  P.'s  with 
Freind  and  affectionately  says  regarding  P.,  •  It  is  the  ramblingest  lying  rogue  on 
earth  '] ;  7  Dec.  1710  [dines  at  St.  John's  with  Freind] ;  25  Dec.  1710  [says  P.  had  two 
months  before  predicted  the  recent  allied  defeat  in  Spain,  and  pleasantly  adds,  '  An 
ill  tongue  may  do  much '] ;  29  Dec.  1710  [dines  at  St.  John's  with  P.  who  is  going  to 
Vienna,  and  '  has  promised  to  make  me  write  to  him '] :  xv.  Letter  to  King,  30  Dec 
1710  [wishes  P.  were  again  going  to  Spai?i] ;  ii.  '  Journal,'  2  Jan.  1710-11  [converses 
with  P.  in  a  barber's  shop  about  Spain] ;  3  Jan.  1710-11  [dines  with  P.  at  the  Globe. 
'  We  are  to  be  mighty  constant  correspondents']-,  xv.  Letter  to  P.  19  Jan.  1710-11 
[highly  eulogistic.  Wishes  he  could  see  P.  l  conquering '  Spain  over  again] ;  ii. 
<  Journal,'  5  March  1710-11  [dines  with  Freind] ;  27  March  1711  [spends  evening  with 
Freind] ;  20  April  1711  [receives  letter  from  P.  who  hopes  Swift  will  get  a  bishopric 
or  deanery.  Dines  with  Freind] ;  xv.  Letter,  4  May  1711  [writes  to  P.] ;  ii.  'Journal,' 
9  May  1711  [goes  with  Freind  to  visit  Atterbury] ;  20  June  1711  [hears  from  P.  who 
is  on  his  way  home,  and  proposes  to  take  Swift  as  his  chaplain  and  secretary];  2  and  8 
July  1711  [dines  with  Freind] ;  3  July  1711  [visits  P.  who  has  arrived,  and  entreats 
him  to  obtain  a  pension  for  the  courtesan  Mary  Manley,  on  account  of  her  New 
Atalantis  (see  note  110)  ] ;  xv.  Letter  to  King,  12  July  1711  [says  regarding  P. 
'  he  will  engage  to  convince  me  that  Spain  is  yet  to  be  lucd,'  but  thinks  him  '  some- 
thing restless  and  capricious '] :  ii.  '  Journal,'  20  July  1711  [had  been  again  with  P. 
'  who  is  going  another  ramble '] ;  29  July  1711  [he  and  P.  dine  with  St.  John] ;  18 
Oct.  1711  [P.  is  again  abroad,  and  is  going  to  Italy.  '  He  has  abundance  of  excellent 
qualities,  and  we  love  one  another  mightily '] ;  Jan.  16,  1711-12  [dines  with  Freind] ; 
iii.  '  Journal,'  8  March  1711-12  [recommends  Freind  to  St.  John  for  post  of  physician- 
general  to  the  troops  in  Ireland] ;  20  March  1711-12  [recommends  him  to  Ormond 
for  the  same.  In  June  1713  Freind  was  appointed  to  this  office  (Pub.  Kec.  Ireld., 
Brit.  Dep.  Corr.  i.  f.  287).  In  July  1728,  when  he  died  (which  must  have  been  not 
long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Carleton  Memoirs),  he  was  physician  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  so  high  in  favour  at  court  that  he  was  actually  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey!];  10  Jan.  1712-13  [whilst  dining  with  Oxford,  P.  who  has  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  comes  in.  '  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  left  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  other  lords 
and  ran  and  kissed  me  before  he  spoke  to  them,  but  chid  me  terribly  for  not  writing 
to  him.  ...  J  love  the  Imngdog  dearly '] ;  13  March  1712-13  [tells  Miss  Johnson 
that  P.  has  brought  over  ■  an  Italian  lady  '] ;  28  March  1713  [dines  with  P.  at  Oxford's] ; 
7  April  1713  [says  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  P.  attacked  Marlborough  (then  absent 
from  England)] ;  5  March  1713-14  [receives  a  letter  from  P.  in  Sicily] ;  xvi.  Letter 
of  18  May  1714  [writes  to  P.  referring  to  his  having  received  the  governorship  of 
Minorca].  Between  1727  and  1735  (when  Peterborough  died)  Swift's  correspondence 
shows  that,  chieflv  through  the  medium  of  their  mutual  friend  Pope,  repeated  affec- 
tionate inquiries  passed  between  himself  and  P.  [Works,  xvii.  0  March  1728-9,  29  Aug. 
1729;  xviii.  1732  (Swift  to  P.  n.d.);  16  Feb.  1732-3,  6  Jan.  1733-4,  19  Dec.  1784, 
November  1735].  In  the  Forst.  Coll.  at  South  Kens.  Mus.  are  some  interesting  manu- 
scripts regarding  P.'s  latter  end,  showing  that  he  died  a  Christian,  and  that  immediately 
afterwards  his  widow  burnt  his  collection  of  papers,  which  evidently  would  not  beai 
publicity. 
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Notes  and  Documents 

Yapa(rBosi&]s 

All  historians,  who  have  studied  the  question  of  the  Slavising  of 
Greece,  have  been  puzzled  by  an  iambic  line  which  went  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  the  days  of  the  Purple-born  Constantine  and  passed  for 
a  smart  hit.  The  verse  was  composed  by  Euphemios,  a  well-known 
grammarian,  or,  as  we  would  now  say,  philologist,  on  a  Peloponne- 
sian  gentleman  named  Niketas,  who  was  fond  of  talking  about  his 
noble  birth.  It  is  preserved  in  the  treatise  *  On  the  themes  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Romaioi '  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  VII  (ed.  Bonn, 
hi.  54)  :— 

yupaaloiut]Q   oxLlq   fVOAa/Bw/tieYj/. 

The  various  guesses  which  have  been  made  to  explain  the  iirst 
word  (not  to  speak  of  *  emendations ')  are  far-fetched  or  phonetically 
unsound.  But  the  solution  is  really  surprisingly  simple.  The 
adjective  is  coined  from  the  Slavonic  proper  name,  Gorazd.  The 
successor  of  the  Slavonic  apostle,  Methodios,  in  his  Pannonian 
archbishopric,  was  a  Moravian  Slave,  named  Gorazd,  of  whom  we 
may  read  about  in  Dudik  {Allgemeine  Geschichte  Mdhrens)  ;  and  the 
name  which  was  in  use  among  the  Slaves  in  Moravia  may  well  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Slaves  in  Greece.  Thus  Euphemios  meant 
that  the  vain  Peloponnesian  had  the  face  of  a  Slavonic  Gorazd  (or 
Garazd),  just  as  one  might  talk  of  '  the  fiz  of  a  high-Dutch  Hans.' 

J.  B.  Bury. 


THE    GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS   AT    OXFORD,  A.D.  1321. 

This  extract  from  patent  roll  14  Edward  II,  part  ii.  m  11,  is  a 
license  to  Nicholas  de  Tyngewick  to  grant  in  mortmain  to  the 
university  of  Oxford  two  messuages  in  Oxford  for  the  perpetual 
endowment  of  two  masters  in  arts  to  superintend  the  grammar 
schools.  It  is  an  early  anticipation  of  the  system  of  professorial 
endowments  which  began  to  be  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  further  illustrates  the  enactments  of  the  university 
regarding  the  payment  of  these  superintendents,  and  explains  the 
words  qiiatuor  marcas    de    redditibm   unlversitatls   ad  ilium   actum 
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gpecialiter  deputatis,1  The  donor  was  physician  to  Edward  I  in 
130G,2  and  appears  in  1325  as  Med.  Doctor,  Bach.  S.  Theol.,  and  one 
of  the  two  magistri  extranei  of  Balliol  College.'5         A.  G.  Little. 

Pro  magistro  Nicliolao  de  Tyngewyk.  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  etc, 
salutcm.  Licet  de  communi  consilio,  etc,  per  finem  tamen  quern  Magister 
Nicholaus  de  Tyngewyk  clericus  fecit  nobiscum,  concessimus  et  licenciam 
dedimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  quod  ipse 
duo  mesuagia  cum  pertinenciis  in  Oxon'  dare  possit  et  assignare  Cancel- 
lario  et  Magistris  Universitatis  Oxon',  habenda  et  tenenda  eisdem  Can- 
cellario  et  Magistris  et  successoribus  suis  Cancellariis  et  Magistris 
universitatis  predicte,*ad  inveniendum  duos  Magistros  in  arte  dialectica 
regentes  ad  scolas  gramaticales  ibidem  pro  defectu  puerorum  in  gramatica 
studencium  supervidendas  imperpetuum.  Et  eisdem  Cancellario  et 
Magistris,  quod  ipsi  predicta  mesuagia  cum  pertinenciis  a  prefato  Niclio- 
lao recipere  possint  et  tenere  sibi  et  successoribus  suis  imperpetuum,  sicut 
predictum  est  tenore  presencium,  similiter  licenciam  dedimus  specialem. 
Nolentes  quod  predictus  Nicholaus  vel  heredes  sui  aut  predicti  Cancel- 
larius  et  Magistri  seu  successores  sui  racione  statuti  predicti  per  nos  vel 
heredes  nostros  inde  occasionentur,  molestentur  in  aliquo,  seu  graventur  ; 
salvis  tamen  Capitalibus  dominis  feodi  illius  serviciis  inde  debitis  et  con- 
suetis.  In  cujus,  etc.  Teste  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  x  die  Maii — 
per  finem  x  solidorum. 

THE    BLACK   DEATH    IN    LANCASHIRE. 

Supplementary  note. 
My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  several  mistakes  in  connexion  with 
the  document  on  '  The  Black  Death  in  Lancashire,'  printed  in  the 
English  Historical  Review,  July  1890.  (1)  As  to  Willelmus  del 
Preesse  (p.  525  and  note  2),  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of 
Bolton-le-Moors,  for  the  information  that  there  is  a  Weeton-with- 
Preese  near  Kirkham-in-the-Fylde,  and  a  Preesall-with-Hackinsall, 
north  of  the  Wyre,  both  in  Amounderness  Hundred.  Colonel 
Fishwick,  of  Rochdale,  writes  identifying  the  juror  with  William  del 
Prees,  of  the  manor  of  Prees,  in  Kirkham  parish,  who  died  between 
1350-1356  (see  '  History  of  Kirkham,'  Chetham  Society).  (2)  The 
explanation  of  the  total  (given  at  the  end  of  the  document,  p.  530), 
'xlviij11  xs,'  which  puzzled  me,  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Poole.  It  is  got  bv  adding  up  the  sums  specially  allowed  by  the 
jurors,  and  omitting  all  the  rest.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
jurors  did  not  reduce,  but  simply  ignored,  many  of  the  claims  of 
the  archdeacon  {e.g.  the  claims  for  the  administration  of  goods 
of  persons  dying  intestate).4  ^  Little. 

•  Mm,  Acad.  431),  440.  a  Bymer'a  Feed.  vol.  i.  pp.  999,  1000. 

a  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report  If,  p.  442. 

«  Mr.  Poole  has  also  pointed  out  another  error  on  p.  52o,  line  2d  :    Ml. ,  should  be 

«  m.'  (see  p.  526,  line  12). 
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THE   WILL   OF    THOMASO    GIUNT1. 

Professor  Pietro  Paoletti  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
will  of  Thomaso  Giunti,  at  one  time  head  of  the  Venetian  branch 
of  the  great  printing  and  bookselling  family  the  Giunti,  who 
carried  on  business  in  Florence,  Venice,  and  Lyons. 

I  have  transcribed  the  holograph  will  in  full.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  archivio  di  stato  at  the  Frari,  Venice,  among  the  tcstamenti  of 
Angelo  de  Canali ;  busta  210,  No.  527,  and  in  the  protocolli  of  the 
same  notary,  leaf  156,  verso.  The  will  is  dated  27  July  1564,  and 
there  is  a  codicil  added  on  16  April  1566,  when  the  testator  was 
ill  in  bed.  From  the  endorsement  of  the  will  and  codicil  we  learn 
that  Thomaso  Giunti  was  dead  by  the  last  day  of  April  1566. 

The  will  is  interesting  and  valuable  from  several  points  of  view. 
Besides  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  the  family  life  of  the  Giunti  in 
Venice,  and  a  pleasant  impression  of  Messer  Thomaso's  charac- 
ter, it  supplies  valuable  information  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
family — here  always  styled  Giunti,  not  Giunta  or  Junta — and  also 
throws  light  upon  the  business  affairs  of  their  Venetian  branch. 

Lucantonio  Giunti,  founder  of  the  Venetian  house,  left  Florence, 
his  native  city,  and  settled  in  Venice  in  the  year  1477.  He  brought 
with  him  his  wife,  Francesca  da  Ceperello.  By  her  he  had  two 
sons  and  at  least  three  daughters.  Lucantonio  died  on  3  April 
1538,  and  left  his  business  to  his  sons  Thomaso,  the  author  of  this 
will,  and  Gian  Maria.  Francesca,  after  her  husband's  death, 
returned  to  her  native  Florence,  and  died  there  on  3  August  1539. 

Thomaso  and  Gian  Maria  traded  under  the  firm,  heredi  di 
luchantonio  Giunti.  In  May  1553  the  firm  suffered  bankruptcy, 
owing  to  an  attack  made  upon  their  credit  by  Messer  Zuan  di 
Priuli.  The  debts  amounted  to  about  100,000  ducats.  But  Messer 
Thomaso  declares  with  pride  that  the  creditors  were  satisfied  in 
full,  havemo  poi  integral  mente  satisfatti,  con  lo  ajuto  di  Dio,  ad  ducato 
per  ducato,  in  danari  contadi.  Another  misfortune  befell  the  Giunti 
on  4  Nov.  1557,  when  their  printing  house  was  burned.  In  spite  of 
these  reverses,  however,  the  firm  at  the  time  of  Thomaso's  death 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  as  is  proved  by  the  extensive  proper- 
ties which  Messer  Thomaso  was  able  to  devise  to  his  wife  and 
daughters. 

Thomaso  Giunti  died  in  April  1566.  He  had  no  children  by 
his  wife,  Francesca  di  Nicolo  degli  Alberti,  and  he  named  as  his 
heir  and  successor  in  the  business  his  nephew  Lucantonio  Giunti, 
son  of  his  brother,  Gian  Maria.  I  have  prefixed  a  table  of  that  part 
of  the  Giunti  pedigree  which  can  be  constructed  from  Messer 
Thomaso's  will.  Horatio  F.  Brown. 
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THOMASO  (?)  » 
(Florentine  branch) I  (Venetian  branch) 


Bernardo 


Lucantomo  =  Francesca  da  Cepercllo, 
b.  1457 ;  d.  I    d.  3  Aug.  1539 
8  Apr.  1538 
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Filippo  Jacopo 

-4Z  nome  di  Dio  a  di  27.  luglio  1561 ;  Iw  Venetia. 

^  Considerando  io  Thomaso  Giunti  figlio  del  quondam  Messer  luchantonio 
Giunti  da  fiorenza,  nessuna  cosa  in  questo  Mondo  esser  piu  certa  della 
Morte ;  ne  piu  incerta  del  hora  di  quella  et  non  volendo  lassar  le  cose  mie 
indisposte,  ritrovandomi  per  la  gratia  di  Dio  sano  del  Corpoet  della  mente, 
ho  fatto  questo  mio  Testamento  scripto  de  mia  mano,  il  quale  voglio  die 
sia  exequito  doppo  la  morte  mia,  dalli  infrascripti  mio  herede,  et  comissarii, 
annullando  ogni  altro  Testamento  fatto  da  mi  fino  al  giorno  presente, 
in  caso  se  ritrovasse.  Dechiarando  etiam  ad  perpetuam  memoriam,  la 
qual  potria  un  giorno  servire  a  qualche  effetto  alii  miei  posted,  die  io 
son  nato  in  questa  citta  di  Venetia  a  di  G  Marzo  1494.  secondo  che  ho 
trovato  scripto  de  man  de  mio  padre.  Et  il  detto  Messer  Luchantonio 
mio  padre,  naque  in  fiorenza  l'anno  1457.  secondo  che  ho  trovato  scripto 
per  sue  memorie,  et  dipoi  venne  ad  habitare  in  questa  citta  de  Venetia, 
l'anno  1477.  dove  ha  sempre  tenuto  casa  et  negocii,  de  libraria  et  stam- 
paria,  et  finalmente  qui  morse  a  di  3  Aprile  1538.  Et  Madonna  Francescha 
da  Cepperello  da  fiorenza  mia  madre  doppo  habitata  longamente  in  questa 
citta  con  detto  mio  padre  volse  andar  a  morir  in  fiorenza,  dove  morse  a  di 
3  Agosto  1530. 

Primo  al  omnipotente  Dio  creator  mio,  dono  et  racomando  lanima 
mia,  pregando  sua  divina  Maesta  vogli  haver  misericordia  di  quella,  et 
voglio  doppo  la  morte  mia,  esser  sepulto  nella  nostra  Archa  posta  nella 
giesia  de  San  Zuanepolo,  con  quella  mediocre  spesa,  parera  alio  infrascripto 
messer  Gioan  Maria  Giunti  mio  fradello.  Et  sia  dato  al  detto  Monasterio 
de  San  Zuanepolo  per  le  mie  exequie  ducati  Tre  L  6  s.  4  per  ducato.  Et 
alia  mia  Schola  de  San  Marco  di  Battudi  per  el  mio  Sepcllire  ducati  sie. 
Et  alii  fradelli  della  ditta  Schola  che  acompagneranno  el  mio  corpo  alia 
sepoltura  soldi  otto  per  chadaun  fradello.  Et  al  hospedal  de  San  Zuanepolo 
Ducati  diese.  Et  a  quello  delli  Incurabili  ducati  Diese.  Et  a  quello 
della  Pieta  ducati  Diese.  Et  alle  Convertide  ducati  Diese.  Et  al 
Monasterio  de  Santa  Maria  de  l'oration  in  Malamocco  ducati  Diese.  Et 
per  maridar  Donzellc  numero  vinti  dc  bona  vita  ct  fama  ducati  quatro 
eento  dico  ducati  400,  a  ducati  vinti  per  chadauna  donzella  in  spacio  di 
anni  Diece  continui,  ogni  anno  Doi  Donzelle,  a  eletion  del  ditto  Messer 
5  See  Testamenti  Cavancis,  No.  551. 
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Gioan  Maria,  et  mancando  lui,  sia  a  eletion  de  luchantonio  suo  fiolo  et  de 
soi  heredi.  Et  del  Resto  delle  helemosine  da  farse,  et  del  far  dir  Messe 
al  tempo  della  mia  sepoltura  o  da  poi  rimetto  il  tutto,  nel  detto  Messer 
Gioan  Maria  et  luchantonio,  aggravando  la  conscientia  de  luno  et  de 
laltro  a  non  mancare  in  queste  helemosine,  et  in  ogni  altra  cosa,  che  io  or- 
dinero  in  questo  mio  Testamento,  che  sia  tutto  exequito. 

Le  sustantie  quali  ne  ha  lasciate  el  detto  Messer  luchantonio  nostro 
padre,  et  quelle  che  dipoi  ne  ha  concesse  el  nostro  Signor  Dio  a  noi  due 
fratelli  Thomaso  et  Gioan  Maria,  son  sempre  state  et  sono  etiam  al  pre- 
sente  unite,  et  in  fraterna,  et  niente  diviso  tra  noi.  Ma  credo  ben  che  avanti 
che  io  mora  saro  forzato  divider  la  mia  facculta  dal  ditto  mio  fradello, 
causato  non  gia  da  lui,  ma  per  causa  de  sua  Moier,  il  che  seguendo  cognosco 
che  sara  con  pocho  utile  de  casa  nostra,  ma  per  voler  vivere  in  pace  questo 
pocho  tempo  che  mi  resta  son  forzato  a  far  cosi  et  Dio  perdoni  a  chi  ne  da 
causa.  Le  quali  sustantie  cosi  unite,  et  in  fraterna,  consistano  parte  in 
Possessioni  con  sue  fabriche,  poste  in  questo  Dominio  Viniziano,  sotto  la 
Podestaria  della  Motta,  che  sono  da  campi  cento  ottanta  incirca,  alia 
misura  granda,  della  Motta,  et  pin  o  manco,  quel  che  saranno  al  tempo 
della  morte  mia.  Et  una  volta  in  Kialto  segnata  n°  29  posta  sopra  la 
drapparia  nel  2°  soler,  che  guarda  verso  li  naranzeri.  Et  parte  in  la 
nostra  mercanzia  de  libri  a  stampa,  et  nel  exercitio  de  stamparia,  et  in 
altre  cose,  et  in  Debitori  diversi  da  rescuotere.  Et  in  masserizie  della 
casa,  et  in  ornamenti  delle  nostre  due  consorti,  De  zoie,  De  oro,  De  vesti- 
menti,  et  de  altre  cose  per  loro  uso,  et  altre  zoie  nostre  che  havemo 
per  mercanzia,  et  Argenti  per  uso  de  casa,  delle  quali  tutte  cose  ne  ha 
notizia  bastante,  el  detto  mio  fradello.  Et  havemo  anchora  un  cavedal 
de  Ducati  Doi  Milla  incirca,  et  piu  li  utili  seguiti  et  che  seguiranno  alia 
giornata  in  una  Bottega  de  Zambelotti,  sciamiti  e  ormesini  et  altre  merze 
posta  in  Spiciaria  al  segnal  dei  3  Ee,  in  compagnia  de  Messer  Bene- 
detto di  Pichi  et  Messer  Zuan  piero  Mazoleni,  administrata  da  Thomaso 
Tascha.  Et  in  altre  diverse  cose,  benche  qui  non  sene  faccia  spezial 
menzione,  come  sa  el  ditto  mio  fradello  et  appariscie  per  li  nostri  libri 
et  scripture. 

Item  voglio  che  siano  pagati  tutti  li  miei  creditori,  che  realmente  si 
troveranno  dover  haver  da  mi,  al  tempo  della  mia  morte,  tanto  sotto  il 
nome  de  heredi  di  luchantonio  Giunti,  sotto  il  qual  nome  havemo 
negociato,  et  al  presente  negociemo  le  cose  dependenti  dalla  nostra 
stamperia,  quanto  sotto  li  nomi  di  Thomaso  et  Gioan  Maria  Giunti, 
Denotando  che  tutti  li  nostri  creditori  che  restorno  haver  da  noi,  al  tempo 
del  nostro  fallimento,  per  li  negocii  de  Bialto,  sono  stati  pagati  tutti.  II 
qual  fallimento  fu  causato,  non  gia  da  nostra  mala  intenzione,  ne  da 
mancamento  di  nostra  facculta,  ma  da  una  subita  et  inexpectata  sovenzione, 
levata  contra  de  Noi  da  Messer  Zuan  di  Priuli  fo  de  Messer  Michiel,  et 
fu  a  di  24  Maggio  1553.  La  qual  publicata  ne  levo  subito  el  credito, 
si  che  non  fu  rimedio  a  resistere,  ne  trovar  danari  per  potersi  aiutar  col 
nostro.  Et  detti  creditori  sotto  nome  di  Thomaso  e  Gioan  Maria  Giunti 
ascendevano  alia  summa  de  ducati  Cento  Millia  incirca,  quali  havemo  di 
poi  integralmente  satisfatti  con  lo  aiuto  di  Dio,  ad  ducato  per  ducato,  in 
danari  contadi,  in  quelli  termini  che  al  hora  da  essi  creditori,  per  loro 
gratia,  ne  furno  concessi.     Non  obstante  etiam  l'altra  desgrazia  che  dipoi 
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ne  successe,  a  di  4.  Novembre  1557,  per  lo  incendio  della  nostra  stamperia. 
quale  ne  fu  de  gravissimo  danno,  et  disturbo  tanto  per  la  perdita  et  disor- 
dine  della  stamperia,  quanto  per  lo  affanno  della  mente,  vedendoci  cosi 
percossi  da  adversa  fortuna.  Ma  dipoi  aiutato  da  Dio,  siamo  andati 
quella  restaurando  per  giornata,  talche  hoggi  la  havemo  redutta  in  assai 
bon  termine. 

Quanto  alia  mia  carissima  consorte  Madonna  Francescba  di  Nicolo 
degli  Alberti  da  fiorenza,  con  la  quale  contrassi  matrimonio  in  fiorenza  a 
di  8  Marzo  1528  a  uso  de  fiorenza,  et  1529  corre  (sic)  al  uso  de  Venetia, 
voglio  et  ordino  clie  sopravivendo  doppo  me,  gli  sia  pagata  la  sua  Dote 
integralmente  in  danari  contadi,  la  quale  fu  de  fiorini  Mille  quatrocento 
di  suggello,  moneta  de  fiorenza,  quali  me  furono  promessi  in  Dote  da 
Antonio  e  Alberto  degli  Alberti  suoi  fratelli  parte  in  contadi  et  Donora, 
et  parte  in  crediti  de  Monete,  et  parte  in  certi  termini,  li  quali  fiorini 
Mille  quatrocento  di  suggello,  tali  quali  sono,  vogliono  che  siano  pagati 
con  scudi  settecento  doro  inoro  in  danari  contanti,  bavendo  bavuta  in- 
formatione  clie  tanto  se  possono  valutare  ditti  fiorini  1400.  de  suggello. 
E  percbe  aconto  de  ditti  fiorini  1400.  oltre  le  partide  ricevute  per  talconto, 
me  doveva  vegnir  nelle  mani  scudi  quatro  cento  da  lire  sette  per  scudo 
de  moneta  da  fiorenza,  per  retratto  de  un  Podere  posto  a  Empoli  nel 
Dominio  fiorentino,  acquistato  col  brazo  della  justitia,  come  beni  delli 
detti  soi  fradelli,  obligati  a  questa  Dote,  venduta  in  Fiorenza,  come  di  tal 
vendita  appar  nelli  Atti  de  Ser  Donato  quondam  Ser  Antonio  parenti, 
insieme  con  Ser  Matteo  da  Barga,  ambedui  Notarii  fiorentini,  sotto  di  23 
Zugno  1557, 1  quali  danari  non  bo  dipoi  potuti  rescuotere,  percbe  sul  fare 
il  pagamento  furono  notificati,  et  sequestrati  et  rescossi  per  Messer 
Antonio  de  Nobili  Thesoriere  generale  del  Duca  di  Fiorenza,  et  rete- 
gnude,  come  disse,  aconto  de  nostre  Gravezze  et  impositioni  de  Sua 
Kccelenza  contro  de  noi  Thomaso  et  Giovanni  Maria.  Pero  quando  mai 
si  recuperassino  per  mani  della  ditta  mia  consorte,  baveranno  a  andare, 
in  diminuzione  delli  ditti  scudi  700  doro.  Ma  non  gli  recuperando, 
non  voglio  per  questo  clie  lei  sia  obligata  a  domandarli  al  Duca,  piu 
che  la  vogli,  ma  clie  gli  siano  pagati  ditti  v  700 — doro  in  oro,  dapoi 
la  morte  mia  liberamente  et  senza  alcuna  contraditione,  ad  ogni  suo 
beneplacito,  essendo  maxime  stati  retegnudi  per  causa  de  nostre  gravezze. 
Et  se  dipoi  in  alcun  tempo  se  recuperasseno  vengino  nel  mio  Eesiduo. 
Et  volendo  la  ditta  mia  consorte,  lasciare  detti  v  700— doro  nelle  mani 
del  sotto  scripto  mio  berede,  sicome  io  la  exorto  a  lasciarli,  gli  sia  pagato 
per  lo  usufrutto,  a  ragione  di  sei  per  cento  al  anno  mentre  che  staranno 
detti  danari  in  loro  mani. 

Item  volendo  io  provedere  al  vivere  della  prefata  mia  consorte  acciocbe 
sopravivendo  doppo  me,  la  non  patischa,  lascio  che  ella  sia  usufructuaria 
mentre  che  ella  vivera  di  tutta  la  mia  parte  delle  Possessioni  et  Terre  con 
sue  fabriche  de  qualunche  sorte,  poste  sotto  la  Podestaria  della  Motta,  o 
altra  Podestaria  a  mi  per  qualsivoglia  modo  o  raggione  'spectanti,  o  che 
spectar  potessino,  possendo  quelle  affitar  e  desfittar,  o  dare  alia  Parte, 
liberamente,  a  chi  et  come  a  lei  parera  et  piacera,  et  delle  intrade  di  quelle 
servirse  per  sustentamento  del  viver  suo,  con  la  sua  famiglia,  et  altn 
suoi  bisogni.  Et  dapoi  la  morte  sua,  retornino  tutte  in  Luchantonio  mio 
nepote,  nolo  del  ditto  Messer  Gio :  Maria,  Eeservando  pero  sempre  et  in 
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ogni  caso  la  hippotecca  speciale  delle  ditte  mie  Possessioni  con  sue 
fabriche,  per  el  maridar  de  franceschina,  mia  fiola  naturale,  come  de  sotto 
dechiariro,  con  questa  tamen  dechiaratione  che  se  per  caso  per  el  maridar 
della  ditta  franceschina,  o  per  qualunche  altra  causa,  che  evenir  potesse, 
la  ditta  mia  consorte,  restasse  priva  in  tutto  o  vero  inparte,  del  usufrutto 
de  ditte  Possessioni,  con  sue  fabriche,  voglio  che  se  supplisca  con  danari 
contadi,  talche  che  computando  lo  usufrutto,  se  pur  qualche  usufrutto  gli 
pervenisse  nelle  rnani,  la  habbia  ogni  anno  in  tutto  ducati  Tresento  di  L6 
s4  per  ducato  mentre  che  ella  vivera.  Li  quali  ducati  300 — overo  quella 
parte  che,  abbatendo  lo  usufrutto  bisognasse  supplire  in  dannari  contadi, 
gli  sia  pagata  ogni  4  mesi  la  terza  parte  anticipata.  Edipiu  voglio  et 
ordino  che  oltre  lo  assengamento  de  ducati  300  preditto,  gli  sia  pagato  el 
fitto  de  una  casa  per  suo  habitare,  da  40  in  50  ducati  de  fitto  al  Anno  a 
sua  satisfatione,  et  il  salario  et  spese  di  due  Massare,6  per  poter  viver  da 
sua  posta,  et  il  salario  de  una  barcha  che  la  serva  la  festa,  se  gia  non 
eleggiesse  de  habitar  in  compagnia  del  ditto  Luchantonio  et  de  Bianca 
sua  moier,  tornando  ben  ad  una  ed  altra  parte  de  star  insieme,  per  spa- 
ragnar  el  fitto  e  altre  spese,  in  beneficio  del  ditto  luchantonio,  il  qual  usu- 
frutto et  assegnamento  de  ducati  300.  intendo  che  servino  anche  (quando 
pero  siano  bastanti  a  supplire)  per  el  vivere  de  franceschina  mia  fiola,  ma 
non  essendo  abastanza,  del  che  sene  habbia  da  stare  liberamente  alia 
simplice  relatione  di  ditta  mia  consorte,  sia  supplito  quel  piu,  che  biso- 
gnasse per  el  viver  et  sustentamento  de  tutti  loro  fino  al  tempo  del  suo 
maridar,  overo  monachar  come  de  sotto  faro  expressa  declnaratione. 

Item  lascio  alia  ditta  mia  consorte  tutti  li  soi  vestimenti  de  seda,  de  lana, 
de  lino,  et  sue  fodere  et  pelizze,  de  qualunche  sorte  che  lei  se  trova  haver, 
per  uso  della  persona  sua,  alia  morte  mia,  delle  qual  cose  la  possi  disponer, 
et  vender  et  servirse  delli  danari  ad  ongi  suo  commodo,  et  beneplacito. 
E  perche  io  so  che  lei  non  potra  habitar  in  la  casa,  dove  habitara  la  moier 
de  mio  fradello,  per  esser  molto  dissimili  de  natura,  e  per  non  se  confar 
luna  con  laltra  voglio  che  ella  habiti  in  una  casa  separada,  et  che  gli  sia 
pagato  el  fitto,  come  de  sopra  ho  ordinato,  nella  qual  possa  far  portar,  et 
servirse  de  tutto  el  fornimento  della  mia  camera,  cosi  de  letti,  lenzuoli, 
casse,  quadri,  mei  retratti,  et  ogni  altra  cosa,  che  sia  solita  stare  per  el 
servicio  della  ditta  mia  camera  per  quelli  usufructar  ad  ogni  suo  bene- 
placito, mentre  che  ella  vivera.  E  perche  havendo  a  tegnir  casa  separada, 
havera  bisogna  anche  de  altre  Mazarizie  de  camare  et  cusina  et  letti  per 
Massare,  et  altre  occorenzie,  quali  non  sono  solite  far  star  in  ditta  mia 
camera,  perche  tutte  le  Massarizie  de  cosa  sono  al  presente  commune  tra 
mio  fradello  e  mi,  pero  voglio  che  gli  sia  fomita  la  ditta  sua  casa  da 
Alto  a  Basso  de  tutti  li  soi  bisogni  et  fornimenti,  come  lei  propria  per 
giornata  dommandera,  durante  el  tempo  della  vita  sua.  Ma  se  per  caso  io 
me  trovassi  diviso  con  ditto  mio  fradello  al  tempo  della  morte  mia,  et 
habitassi  in  unaltra  casa  separada,  et  accomadata  de  sue  Massarizie,  Dico 
in  tal  caso  che  bastera  che  tali  Masserizie  restino  a  lei  per  usufructuarle 
in  vita  sua,  dovendo  post  mortem  restar  al  ditto  Luchantonio,  ecceptuando 
il  nostro  scrigno  de  ferro,  quale  al  presente  sta  in  ditta  mia  camera,  con 
tutte  le  cose  che  in  quello  se  troveranno,  et  se  alcuna  cosa,  de  Argento,  o  de 
oro,  o  zoie,  se  retrovasse  in  ditta  camera  fuori  del  ditto  scrigno,  mentre 

■  Serving  maids. 
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die  siamo  in  fraterna,  siano  reposte  in  ditto  scrigno,  ecceptuando  alcimi 
Anelli  quali  lei  tiene  appressodi  se  per  uso  suo,  il  qual  scrigno  con  le  cose 
in  quello  existente  sia  consegnato  al  ditto  Luchantonio,  ad  ogni  suo  bene- 
placito,  insieme  con  tutti  li  panni  del  mio  dosso,  die  se  troveranno  alia 
morte  mia,  ecceptuando  se  in  ditto  scrigno  ge  fussino  le  zoie  et  cadene  doro 
reservade  per  franceschina  mia  fiola.  Item  ordeno  che  doppo  la  morte 
mia,  a  spese  della  mia  heredita,  la  sia  vestita  de  panni  negri  et  altro  che 
gli  bisognasse,  per  andar  vestita  a  uso  de  vedova,  i  quali  vestimenti  gli 
siano  fatti  dupplicati,  altri  per  lestade  e  altri  per  lo  inverno,  cosi  per  usar 
per  casa  come  per  andar  fuori  de  casa,  sicome  lei  medesima,  per  sua  com- 
modita  et  satisfatione  rechiedera  ad  ogni  suo  beneplacito. 

lo  al  presente  non  me  ritrovo  haver  fioli  legittimi  et  naturali,  ne  mai 
ne  ho  havuti,  ne  debbio  piu  sperar  dehaverne,  trovandome  de  eta  de 
Anni  70.  et  mia  consorte  amalata  et  indesposta,  ma  ben  me  retrovo  haver 
doi  fiole  femine  naturali,  luna  delle  quali  naque  l'anno  1525— et  al  pre- 
sente se  retrova  monacha  professa  nel  Monasterio  de  Santa  Maria  de 
loratione  in  Malamocco,  nominata  suor  Modesta,  ala  quale  lascic  che  sia 
dato  a  lei  propria  e  non  al  Monasterio  dal  mio  herede  et  Kesiduario 
ducati  Dodese  al  anno  de  contadi,  cioe  ogni  mese  un  ducato  mentre  che 
ella  vivera  et  star  a  in  ditto  Monasterio  vivendo  a  uso  de  bona  religiosa, 
accioche  la  se  ricordi  de  mi  nelle  sue  orationi,  et  se  el  mio  herede  vorra 
alia  giomata  fargli  qualche  altra  helemosina,  gela  raccomando.  La 
qual  provisione  intendo  che  habbia  da  comenzar  a  correr  subito  doppo  la 
morte  mia,  cessando  poi  alia  morte  de  ditta  suor  Modesta,  et  retornando 
nel  mio  herede. 

Laltra  fiola  femina  naturale  quale  me  trovo  haver  al  presente,  ha 
nome  franceschina,  la  quale  naque  a  di  7  Agosto  1552  a  hore  11§  in 
Domenica  et  dapoi  che  la  fa  deslattada  la  ho  sempre  tegnuda  et  tengo  in 
casa  mia,  al  governo  de  ditta  mia  consorte,  la  quale  ne  ha  tegnudo  et 
tiene  cura  et  nutriscie,  come  se  ella  fusse  uscita  del  suo  proprio  ventre  ; 
et  sopra vivendo  ditta  mia  consorte  doppo  me,  voglio  che  a  lei  sia  lasciata 
in  governo,  fino  al  tempo  del  suo  maridar,  et  in  caso  che  la  ditta  mia  con- 
sorte premorisse,  sia  depositata  et  posta  a  spese  in  qualche  Monasterio  de 
bona  fama,  a  eletion  delli  soi  comissarii,  et  in  ogni  caso,  et  in  ogni  luogo 
dove  la  stara  sia  mantegnuda  del  victo,  vestito  et  governo,  secondo  el 
grado  mio,  a  spese  della  mia  heredita  lino  al  tempo  del  suo  maridar  overo 
monachal*.  La  qual  monachandose  haver  debbia  ducati  Tresento.  e  piu 
la  sua  cassa  solita,  a  darse  alle  Monege  per  dar  in  helemosina  al  Monas- 
terio dove  la  sara  acceptada.  Et  maritandose  haver  debbia  in  Dote  delli 
mei  Beni  ducati  quatromillia  da  LG  s4.  per  ducato,  in  tante  Possessioni 
con  le  sue  fabriche  della  parte  mia  a  sua  eletione,  quale  mi  trovo  haver  al 
presente  in  fraterna,  con  ditto  Messer  Gio.  Maria,  ma  ben  penso  che  le 
havero  divise,  et  fatto  cognoscer  la  mia  parte  avanti  la  morte  mia  et  avanti 
el  suo  maridar,  le  quali  Possessioni  sono  poste  sotto  la  Podestaria  della 
Motta,  da  esser  stimade  fino  alia  ditta  simima  de  duca'ti  quattro  mille, 
per  amici  coniuni.  Et  in  ogni  caso  che  le  ditte  Possessioni  mancasino, 
obligo  a  questo  effetto  tutto  el  mio  Residuo,  Et  de  piu  oltre  li  ditti  ducati 
4000/  voglio  gli  sia  aggionto  le  sue  Donora,  cioe  le  Robe  ch'  ella  se 
trovera  per  suo  uso  insieme  con  le  sue  Perle  et  Cadene  doro  et  anelli  che 
desotto  dechiariro,  da  esser  stimado  tutto  in  conto  de  Dota  oltre  li  ditti 
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ducati  "  come  meglio  parera  alii  mei  Comissarii  sopra  di  lei  deputadi. 
Riservando  pero  liberta  al  ditto  lucliantonio  mio  nevodo  de  pagar  ditta 
Dota  de  ducati  -  con  danari  contadi  al  tempo  del  suo  maridar,  in  cambio  de 
ditte  Possessioni,  per  galder7  poi  quelle  per  Rata  de  quello  lui  exborsasse, 
insieme  con  ditta  mia  consorte,  mentre  die  ella  vivera,  nel  modo  clie  de 
sopra  ho  ditto.  Non  intendando  pero  clie  tal  liberta  se  extenda  al  ditto 
lucliantonio  a  poter  disponere  de  ditte  Possessioni  avanti  el  maridar  de 
ditta  franceschina,  con  il  voler  dare  altri  assegnamenti  equivalent  per 
pagar  la  ditta  Dota  a  suo  tempo,  perche  voglio  clie  ditte  Possessioni  restino 
sempre  a  ditta  Dota  obligate  per  special  hippoteca,  et  non  se  possino 
vender  ne  impegnar,  ne  in  alcun  modo  alienar,  sotto  vinculo  de  fidei 
comisso,  salvo  doppo  maridata  et  satisfatta  la  soprascripta  Dota  de  ducati 
4000/  et  doppo  la  morte  della  sudetta  mia  consorte.  Et  le  zoie  sopra- 
nominate  sono  un  Diamante  de  valuta  de  scudi  centotrenta  incirca ;  un 
Rubino  de  valuta  de  scudi  GO  incirca  ;  un  fil  de  Perle  N°  62  pesano  in 
tutto  carati  120  ;  un  altro  fil  de  Perle  N°  06,  pesano  in  tutto  carati  92  ;  un 
altro  filo  de  Perline  da  oncie  No.  55  pesano  in  tutto  carati  36  ;  una  cadena 
doro  da  cenzer  de  bottoni  14  a  foiami  pesano  oncie  12^  ;  unaltra  cadena 
doro  da  cenzer  de  bottoni  29  quadri  pesano  oncie  8  ;  codenelle  4  de  varie 
fazioni  clie  pesano  tutte  oncie  7  incirca  ;  un  Pendente  che  ha  un  samlo, 
un  Rubino  e  una  Perla  attachati ;  e  altre  diverse  cose  doro,  e  anelli  quali 
non  voglio  stare  a  nominarli  qui  a  una  per  una,  ma  lasciero  in  liberta 
della  ditta  mia  consorte  a  dargli  di  queste  clie  io  non  nomino,  quello  clie 
gli  parera,  et  tenere  per  se  quello  clie  gli  piacera,  le  quali  tutte  zoie  asse- 
gnate  alia  ditta  franceschina  ut  supra,  se  habbino  doppo  la  morte  mia  a 
reponer  in  una  cassetta  con  2  chiave,  delle  quali  luna  resti  apresso  la  ditta 
mia  consorte,  laltra  apresso  luno  delli  soi  comissarii  el  piu  vechio,  dando 
poi  la  ditta  cassetta  in  salvo  nel  Monasterio  de  Sta  +  in  la  zuecha,  fino 
al  tempo  del  suo  maridar.  La  qual  franceschina  non  possi  pigliar  marito 
senza  il  consenso  delli  sottoscripti  soi  comissarii  overo  della  maggior 
parte,  et  contrafacendo,  quod  Deus  avertat,  haver  debbia  solamente  ducati 
cinquecento  in  Dote  et  non  altro. 

Comissarii  veramente  et  executori  di  questo  mio  Testamento  instituisco 
el  sopradetto  Messer  Gio :  Maria  Giunti  mio  fratello,  et  il  sopradetto  Luc- 
liantonio suo  nolo,  Messer  Bartolo  Pozzo  mio  cognato,  lionardo  Nicolozzi 
et  in  sua  absentia  Messer  filippo  Nicolozzi,  medico,  suo  fratello,  et  Giuliano 
Griffi  miei  nepoti,  con  quella  amplissima  autorita  et  faculta,  in  tutte  le 
cose  della  mia  heredita,  come  io  Thomaso  proprio  vivendo  haverei  et  far 
potrei,  et  nelle  deliberationi  voglia  el  consenso  della  maggior  parte.  Ma 
nelle  cose  appartenente  alia  ditta  franceschina  mia  fiola,  aggiongo  per 
comissarii  Madonna  francescha  mia  consorte  per  la  mita  delli  voti,  et 
Madonna  Lucretia  dal  Pozzo  mia  sorella  per  un  voto,  Li  quali  tutti 
comissarii  overo  la  maggior  parte  di  loro  habbino  autorita  plenissima 
in  ditta  franceschina  pregandoli  tutti  a  tegnir  cura  di  lei,  come  se  la  fusse 
loro  figliola,  et  a  suo  tempo  maritarla  con  quella  Dote  et  conditioni 
sopranominate.  Item  dechiaro  che  in  tutte  le  cose  appartenente  alia  ditta 
Madonna  francescha  mia  consorte,  contegnute  in  questo  mio  Testamento, 
instituisco  lei  propria  sola  comissaria,  dico  in  tutte  le  cose  a  lei  propria 
spetante. 

7   =  goder. 
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Item  lascio  alii  sottoscripti  mei  nepoti  et  Amici,  non  perche  habbino 
bisogno  di  studiare,  ma  per  segno  de  Amor,  ducati  cento  trenta  in  tanti 
di  mei  libri,  appreciati  secondo  li  precii  nostri  correnti,  da  esser  divisi  tra 
loro  a  ducati  Diese  per  ciascuno,  cioe  a  filippo  et  Jacopo  fratelli  e  figli  di 
Bernardo  Giunti  di  firenze,  a  Camillo  Giunti  figliolo  naturale  di  Messer 
Gio :  Maria,  a  lionardo  et  a  Messer  filippo  Nicolozzi  fratelli,  a  Giuliano 
Griffi,  a  Simon  Fantoni,  a  filippo  Tinclii  di  Lione,  a  francesco  di  Lonchi 
libraro,  a  Bernardino  Mazurino  libraro,  a  Francesco  disdotto  in  stamparia 
nostra,  a  Bartolomeo  Bressanin  tirador  in  ditta  stamparia,  et  a  pre  Andrea 
pillolini  fiorentino  nostro  corretor  in  ditta  stamparia,  accioche  si  ricordi  di 
me  nelle  sue  orationi,  et  a  questi  cinque  ultimi  per  esser  stati  Amici  fideli 
et  sempre  amorevoli  verso  casa  nostra,  tra  molti  altri  amici  nostri  che 
troppo  saria  nominarli  tutti  e  beneficiarli. 

Nel  residuo  veramente  de  tutti  mei  beni  mobili,  stabili,  presenti  e  futuri 

de  qualunche  sorte  et  in  qualunche  loco  existenti,  Bagioni,  Actioni  che  per 

qualonclie  via,  Modo,  o   conditione  me  fusseno  pervenuti  o  pervegnir 

potessino,  salve   sempre  et  reservate  tutte  le  cose  de  sopra  ordinate  ; 

Lascio  et  instituisco  doppo  la  mia  morte  mia  universale  herede  et  Re- 

siduario  il  sopra  nominato  luchantonio  Giunti  mio  nepote  figlio  de  Messer 

Gio :  Maria  mio  fratelli,  et  lo  prego  che  exeguisca  tutto  questo  mio  Testa- 

mento   come  de  sopra  ho  ordinato,  et  altramente  facendo  gli  incargo  la 

coscientia  et  lanima  sua,  Exortandolo  etiam  a  tegnir  conto  grande  della 

nostra  stamparia  et  del  bello  aviamento  et  credito  che  in  quella  havemo 

acquistato ;  la  qual  se  lui  sapera  conservare  fara  honore  et  utile  a  casa 

sua,  et  non  dara  causa  che  se  possi  dire,  che  luchantonio  vechio  habbia 

fondata    et    elevata   casa   nostra,   col  mezzo    della   stamparia,   et  che 

luchantonio  giovanne  la  habbia  lasciata  cader  in  Terra,  con  sua  infamia,  et 

dishonor  de  casa  sua,  il  che  Dio  per  sua  misericordia  non  permetta  per 

non  dare  questa  allegrezza  a  nostri  inimici.     E  tanto  dico  essere  la  mia 

Volonta   et  ultima  ordinazione,  et  haver  scripto  de  mia  mano  questo 

Testamento  in  questo  foglio  et  in  un  altro  precedente  questo  di  27  del 

mese  luglio  1564   in   Venetia,   il    quale  voglio    consegnare    a    Messer 

Anzolo   Canal  nodaro  da  Venetia,  perche  lo  complisca  secondo  el  stile 

delli  nodari  da  Venetia,  e  per  sua  merzede  gli  lascia  Ducati  Diese.    Laus 

Deo. 

Thomaso  Giunti  sopra  scripto  affermo 

ut  supra  manu  propria. 


TUNBKIDGE    WELLS   IN    1659. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  Bichard,  earl  of  Cork  and  Bur- 
lington, by  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Boyle,  who 
subsequently  married  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester  (son  of 
the  great  earl  of  Clarendon),  and  was  buried  with  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  when  the  court  visited 
Tunbridge  after  the  Restoration  there  was  no  town  there,  but 
merely  a  few  rustic  cottages  or  ■  cabins  '  and  ■  huts '  scattered  over 
the  heath  within  a  mile  of  the  springs.     The  passages  in  this  letter 
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alluding  to  *  rooms '  and  '  stairs '  are  hardly  consistent  with  the 
picture  given  by  the  historian.  At  any  rate  the  letter  shows  that, 
however  limited  the  accommodation,  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
gaiety  and  society  gossip  going  on  at  the  springs  in  the  last  year  of 
puritan  rule,  and  that  the  fashionable  faults  and  follies  of  the 
Bestoration,  '  humming '  airs  and  '  swearing '  in  the  intervals  of 
small  talk,  were  already  making  their  appearance. 

'  Lord  Bellowesses  '  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Belasyse, 
bart.,  first  viscount  Fauconberg,  and  the  brother  of  the  second 
viscount,  who  married  Mary  Cromwell.  The  two  brothers  seem 
to  have  adopted  the  politics  of  the  vicar  of  Bray  and  to  have 
been  loaded  with  favours  by  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  John,  Lord 
Belasyse,  married  for  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Sir  Bobert  Crane  of  Chilton,  and  widow  of  Sir  William  Armine 
Osgodby,  Lincolnshire.  She  was  the  Lady  Ermine  of  this  letter. 
The  marriage  of  Lady  Warwick  with  Lord  Manchester  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  place.  Mrs.  Terwhitt  seems  to  have  been  a 
lady  companion  or  chaperon.  Lady  Henrietta  Boyle  must  have 
been  a  young  girl  in  1659.  She  died  in  1687,  and  her  mother, 
the  heiress  of  Henry  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  died  in  1690. 

M.  Hickson. 

My  Lord, — By  my  not  drinkeing  the  Waters  I  gaine  the  priveledge 

of  writting  to  your  Lordshipp,  which  I  will  employ  to  the  beste  I  can  to 

Divert  your  Lopp.  with  Newes.     The  greatest  worth  Writting  is  of  my 

Lord  Bellowesses  being  married  to  my  Ladie  Ermine   and  my  Lord 

Manchester  to  my  old  Lady  Warwick.     I  cannot  but  withall  give  your 

Lpp.  an  account  of  the  Company  wee  lately  had   of  (  .  .  .  )  and  his 

Daughter,  who  is  just  her  Brother  Bobert  in  Fashion  and  her  Father  in 

bewty,  humming  and  sweareing,  yett  he  complaines  much  of  her  being 

rude,  and  that  instead  of  walkeing  through  a  Boom  she  hopps,  and  shee 

never  goes  downe  Staires  but  shee  Jumpes  three  Stepps  at  once.     Shee 

laments   much   one  Piece   of  her   bravery,  her  gray  Hatt,  which  shee 

brought  not  with  her  for  feare  of  spoileing  it.     And  for  feare  shee  should 

not  behave  herself  politely  when  shee  Drinkes  to  anie  one  her  Father 

makes  three  bowes  for  her.   I  wish  your  Lpp  hath  been  an  Eye  Witnesse 

of  this  Sight  as  well  for  the  recreation  it  would  afforde  you  as  for  the 

Comforte  your  Lpp's  presence  would  bring  to  My  Lord. 

Your  Lpp's  most  obedient 

Daughter  &  Humble  Servante, 

Heneiette  Boyle. 
24  July  1659. 

Mrs.  Terwhitt  presents  her  most  humble  Service  to  your  Lpp  and  my 
Sisters  present  their  most  humble  dutie  to  your  Lpp,  who  are  hindered 
from  doing  it  themselves  by  taking  the  Watters.  Wee  all  humbly  begg 
your  Lpp's  blessing. 
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Reviews  of  Books 

The  State :  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics.    A  Sketch  of 
Institutional  History  and  Administration.     By  Woodrow  Wilson- 
Ph.D.,LL.D.     (Boston.     1889.) 

To  estimate  this  work  rightly  we  must  bear  in  mind  its  threefold  character 
—theoretical,  historical,  and  descriptive.  The  portions  corresponding  to 
this  division  are  by  no  means  equal  in  merit,  nor  are  they  either  clearly 
separated  or  welded  into  a  compact  whole.  The  first  two  chapters— on  the 
probable  origin  and  the  probable  early  development  of  government— are 
more  or  less  theoretical,  and  so  are  more  distinctly  the  last  four,  on  forms 
and  functions  of  government.  This  postponement  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
general  nature  of  government  is,  perhaps,  hardly  logical,  and  involves  some 
repetitions ;  the  historical  portion  begins,  in  the  third  chapter,  with  the 
governments  of  Greece  and  Borne.  Chapters  follow  on  Boman  law,  on 
medieval  Teutonic  polity,  and  on  the  institutions,  medieval  and  modern, 
of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  these  chapters  con- 
sists of  an  elaborate  description  of  the  institutions,  both  central  and  local, 
now  maintained  in  each  of  these  countries.  Criticisms  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  these  institutions  are  sometimes  added  to  the  descriptions. 

The  theoretical  portion  is  not  marked  by  great  originality,  and  shows 
more  conspicuously  than  the  other  parts  the  faults  which  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  work,  especially  a  tendency  to  rhetoric  and  verbosity,  an 
habitual  over-statement  of  the  views  taken  from  some  recent  writer,  and 
an  inclination  to  slur  over  difficulties.  In  the  historical  chapters,  es- 
pecially those  dealing  with  ancient  history,  the  author  is  evidently  not 
quite  at  ease,  and  we  find  numerous  over-statements,  misleading  remarks, 
and  the  uncritical  adoption  of  doubtful  theories.  Thus  Solon  is  said  to 
have  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  parties  of  his  time  are 
assumed  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  next  generation.  Curtius's  theory 
of  the  Trojan  war  is  taken  as  if  proved.  Clisthenes  is  said  to  have  ■  put 
aside  the  old  family  unions  altogether.'  Aristides  continues  to  figure  as 
the  typical  conservative.  The  institution  of  nomophylaces  is  assumed  to 
form  part  of  or  immediately  to  result  from  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes.  King 
Servius  is  said  to  have  summoned  plebeians  to  the  Boman  senate.  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  at  first  '  elected  not  by  their  own  order,  but  by 
the  comitia  curiata,  the  exclusive  assembly  of  the  patrician  curies.'  The 
approaching  downfall  of  the  Boman  republic  is  assumed  to  be  visible  imme- 
diately after  the  equalisation  of  the  orders.  Octavian  (Augustus)  is  called 
Octavius.    In  medieval  history  we  have  King  John  stated  to  be  the  first 
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who  officially  took  the  title  of  king  of  England.  In  France  we  have  men- 
tion of  the  j  sustained  capacity  of  a  family  of  Capets.'  In  the  sketch  of 
French  political  history  extraordinary  leaps  are  made,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  political  results  of  the  hundred  years'  war.  Similar  in- 
accuracies or  deficiencies  in  the  accounts  of  older  constitutions  might  be 
quoted  in  large  numbers,  but  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  dwell  on  them, 
seeing  that  the  author  has  given  so  much  more  time  and  attention  to  the 
elucidation  of  modern  constitutions.  They  furnish  however  a  warning  of 
the  straits  to  which  history  must  be  reduced  if  entirely  subordinated  to 
political  studies. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  most  important  governments  of  the 
old  and  new  world  meet  a  want  distinctly  felt  by  students  of  recent  history. 
If  not  always  readable  our  author  is  generally  clear,  and  his  arrangement 
is  very  convenient  for  reference.  As  might  be  expected,  a  good  deal  of 
space  is  given  to  American  institutions,  which  are  described  if  with 
national  pride  yet  not  without  candour  and  discrimination.  In  the  accounts 
of  European  constitutions  we  might  wish  that  titles  and  institutions 
had,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  been  always  expressed  in  their  original  name 
even  when  there  exists  an  English  equivalent.  Perhaps,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  French  chambers,  we  might  expect  a  few  words  on  the 
functions  of  the  chairman  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted also  that,  though  as  a  rule  he  endeavours  to  be  judicious  and  im- 
partial, the  author  does  not,  in  one  or  two  places,  keep  quite  clear  of  the 
arena  of  political  conflict. 

The  language  and  style  of  the  book  will  repel  many  readers  who 
might  else  derive  instruction  from  it.  We  have  such  expressions  as 
'  the  survived  fittest,'  ■  development  had  hurried  it  rapidly  away  from  its 
early  form  and  character,'  ■  antique  '  in  the  sense  of  ancient,  *  antipode  '  as 
the  singular  of  antipodes,  '  Greek  settlements  .  .  .  completely  swallowed 
and  assimilated  by  Roman  organisation,'  '  education,  &c.  .  .  .  have  assured 
a  thinking  weight  to  the  mass  of  the  people.'  Nevertheless,  to  many 
engaged  in  education,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work  will  prove  to  be 
what  the  author  calls  '  the  right  sort  of  a  text-book.' 

Alice  Gardner. 


The  Jeius  under  Roman  rule.  By  W.  D.  Morrison.   *  The  Story  of  the 
Nations.'     (London :  Fisher  Unwin.     1890.) 

The  period  treated  in  Mr.  Morrison's  book  is  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  stirring  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation.  They  had  been 
conquered  by  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world,  after  having  regained 
their  independence  under  the  courageous  Maccabean  dynasty,  crushed, 
trampled  on  by  the  Eoman  procurators  and  soldiers,  but  not  annihilated, 
and  much  ltss  assimilated.  What  was  the  great  factor  which  stimulated 
them  to  such  continual  and  utter  resistance  ?  Nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  idea  of  the  expected  Messiah  who  should  miraculously  restore 
the  Jewish  nation  to  its  departed  glory.  And  this  idea  wrought,  although 
in  another  form,  the  destruction  of  the  strongest  empire  ever  known.  No 
new  documents,  except  a  few  inscriptions  which  concern  more  the  Romans 
than  the  Jews,  have  come  to  light  since  the  volumes  of  Professor  Graetz  and 
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M.  Derenbourg  were  written.  Still  Mr.  Morrison's  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews  from  164  b.c.  to  135  a.d.  is  well  done,  fluently  written,  and  trust- 
worthy, since  he  freely  makes  use  of  the  best  sources.  He  has  divided  his 
book  into  two  parts,  first,  Koman  rule,  and,  secondly,  the  structure  of  Jewish 
society  under  Roman  rule.  With  the  subject  of  the  politics  of  Rome,  by 
which  it  gradually  became  master  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  most  of 
our  readers  are  well  acquainted  through  Mommsen's  great  work  ;  not  so 
for  the  second  part,  with  regard  to  which,  although  it  is  well  worked  by 
Professor  Schurer  in  his  *  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Christ '  (the  English  translation  of  which  is  partly  out),  still  outsiders 
cannot  be  asked  to  read  through  three  huge  volumes  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  rather  a  theological  than  an  historical  subject. 
This  they  will  learn  more  easily  from  Mr.  Morrison's  second  part.  He  be- 
gins with  a  description  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  supreme  national  council ; 
then  follows  an  account  of  the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  which  coexisted 
side  by  side,  and  of  the  law,  its  traditional  interpretation  and  teaching  in 
the  rabbinical  schools  by  the  scribes,  who  were  termed  later  the  wise  men, 
and  finally  the  rabbanim  or  the  rabbis.  Special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  three  sects,  the  pharisees,  the  sadducees,  and  the  essenes. 
The  reader  will  also  find  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Hellenism  upon 
the  Jews,  and  how  much  they  adopted  of  the  Greek  language.  The  last 
point  is  important  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  Christ  and  the 
apostles  taught  in  a  Hebrew  dialect  or  in  Greek.  In  another  chapter 
with  the  title  of  *  The  People '  Mr.  Morrison  tries  to  determine  how  much 
the  population  of  Palestine  was  purely  Jewish,  or  mixed,  or  completely 
Greek.  The  idea  of  the  Messianic  hope  is  well  developed  by  our  author, 
who  shows  why  the  Jews  hated  the  Romans  more  than  their  previous  con- 
querors, the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  or  even  the  Syrians,  and  why  they 
considered  it  more  sinful  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Romans  than  to  their  prede- 
cessors. The  chief  reason  of  it  was,  most  likely,  that  the  more  the  Messianic 
hope  became  popular  and  almost  a  fundamental  article  of  creed,  the  more 
strangers  were  hated  by  the  Jews,  who  would  alone  participate  in  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  Perhaps  another  reason  was  that  the  Romans 
exercised  a  more  centralising  administration  than  the  former  rulers,  and 
left  to  the  Jews  only  the  minimum  of  self-government,  viz.  in  their  temple, 
synagogues,  and  schools  only.  The  weakest  chapter  in  Mr.  Morrison's 
book  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  last,  viz.  '  The  Jews  Abroad,'  which  is  perhaps 
the  publisher's  fault,  who  would  not  allow  more  than  the  conventional 
four  hundred  pages.  The  subjects  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  numer- 
ous, are  very  well  chosen,  and  by  themselves  give  a  value  to  the  book. 

A.  Neubauer. 


Illstoirc  des  Institutions   Politiques    et  Administratives  de  la  France. 
Par  Paul  Viollet.     (Paris  :  Larose  et  Forcel.'   1890.) 

In  a  volume  containing  4G4  pages,  each  chapter  of  which  is  supplemented 
by  a  copious  bibliography,  M.  Viollet  has  given  us  the  history  of  French 
institutions  from  Brennus  to  the  feudal  lord.  M.  Viollet  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  occasion  of  his  work,  and  it  is  another  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  the  work  has  found  so  accomplished  and  well-tried  a  scholar 
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as  M.  Viollet  to  take  it  in  hand.  The  fact  is  that  the  history  of  French 
institutions  has  never  really  been  written.  In  the  last  century  it  was 
treated  with  so  much  political  bias  by  Boullainvilliers  and  Dubos  that  even 
Montesquieu  is  unsteadied  and  fails  to  hold  the  balance  even.  In  the 
present  century  the  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  Lehueron,  Tardif, 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  and  Waitz.  The  first-named  scholar  contributed  an 
important  chapter  on  Merovingian  taxation,  and  did  much  to  fix  men's  atten- 
tion on  the  persistence  of  Koman  institutions  after  the  barbarian  invasion. 
Tardif  s  work  is  unfortunately  a  fragment.  His  predispositions  prohibited 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  from  giving  an  unbiassed  judgment,  while  a  con- 
scientious desire  to  see  nothing  but  the  original  text  precluded  him  from 
making  use  of  the  numerous  monographs  which  in  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  throwing  light  on  all  quarters  of  the  subject.  Waitz  was 
excluded  by  the  items  of  his  task  from  Gallo-Koman  times,  and  this 
circumstance,  in  spite  of  the  author's  great  learning  and  candour,  tends  to 
leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  slightly  defective  and  one-sided  impression. 
There  was  therefore  room  for  a  book  which  should  travel  over  the  whole 
field,  Celtic,  Gallo-Eoman,  Merovingian,  and  Carolingian,  by  the  focussed 
light  of  the  last  condition.  M.  Paul  Viollet  has  written  such  a  book.  He 
has  not  only  critically  consulted  many  of  the  original  sources  for  the  vast 
period  with  which  he  deals,  but  he  is  ready  to  give  his  opinion — and  it  is 
always  a  weighty  one — upon  the  results  of  all  the  special  controversies 
which  cluster  so  thickly  round  the  origins  of  the  medieval  world.  Indeed, 
his  anxiety  to  leave  no  disputed  question  unsettled  sometimes  arrests  him 
over  minutiae  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  into  the  unity  of  his  story.  But 
the  sacrifice  of  art  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  to  science,  and 
the  lacunae  can  easily  be  filled  in  by  a  perusal  of  Waitz 's  second  volume. 
As  an  index  to  historical  literature  M.  Viollet' s  book  is  invaluable,  and  it 
puts  the  reader  in  immediate  and  full  possession  of  all  the  facts  which  are 
really  worth  knowing  about  the  political  institutions  of  France.  It  comes 
at  the  end  of  an  active  period  of  critical  research,  and  wears  the  air  of 
ripeness  and  finality  which  attaches  to  works  of  sober  synthesis  for 
which  the  soil  has  long  been  prepared. 

Beginning  with  an  assumed  Celtic  monarchy  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
(the  hypothesis  is  that  of  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville),  M.  Viollet  gives  in 
a  highly  condensed  form  the  main  facts  known  or  inferred  about  the  Celtic 
institutions  of  France  and  the  constitution  of  Marseilles.  When  Caesar 
conquered  Gaul,  he  found  the  Celts  in  a  comparatively  advanced  state  of 
civilisation,  more  advanced,  for  instance,  than  the  Germans  of  the  same 
date.  They  possessed  a  sufficiently  mature  political  organ  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  rudimentary  distinction  between  political  and  civil  functions.  The 
Celts  were,  however,  unable  to  preserve  any  important  feature  of  their 
independent  life  under  Koman  rule,  and  after  the  rebellion  of  Gabinus  we 
hear  of  no  further  efforts  to  win  Celtic  independence.  The  great  meeting 
of  the  Gauls  on  1  August  at  Lyons  was  probably  engrafted  on  the  feast  of 
Lugus,  the  Celtic  Mercury,  who  was  honoured  by  Irishmen  of  the  same 
date  with  horse-races  and  other  forms  of  devotion  at  Carman,  Tailtien,  and 
Cenachar.  This  concession,  however,  was  but  a  convenient  mode  of  con- 
cealing change,  and  brought  no  others  in  its  train.  The  civilisation  of  the 
inferior  race  was  quickly  submitted  to  powerful  dissolvents.  The  primitive 
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economy  of  the  Gaulish  family  was  broken  up  by  the  rapid  spread  of  Latin 
and  Roman  rights,  which  individualised  the  personal  status  of  the 
members  of  the  clan,  and  changed  the  conditions  of  land  tenure.  The 
city  absorbs  the  civitas,  and  the  history  of  Gaul  becomes  that  of  its 
municipal  governments.  In  the  decay  of  this  Gallo-Roman  civilisation, 
we  seem  to  find  the  French  history  of  the  last  century  rehearsed.  There 
was  an  increasing  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  a  growth  of  large  landed 
property,  a  withdrawal  of  labour  from  the  country  districts,  an  iniquitous 
load  of  taxation,  and  a  widening  circle  of  exemptions.  At  the  same  time 
the  municipal  constitutions  were  contracted,  partly  owing  to  economical 
causes,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  which  discountenanced 
the  pagan  rites  with  which  municipal  functions  were  associated,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Empire,  which  converted  the  curia  into  a 
responsible  syndicate  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  decurions  were  unable 
to  live  in  the  country  ;  their  office  was  for  life  and  eventually  hereditary 
by  compulsion.  They  were  forbidden  the  free  alienation  of  their  property, 
and  in  time  the  different  avenues  of  escape  through  senate  or  clergy  were 
obstructed  or  closed.  The  fiscal  devices  of  the  Roman  Empire  (borrowed, 
thinks  the  author,  from  Egypt)  were  aggravated  by  a  serious  depreciation 
of  the  coinage,  and  by  a  law  of  maximum  (a.d.  301)  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Bagaudae  and  left  Gaul  in  the  ruin  described  by  Salvian. 
It  was  too  late  to  redress  the  balance  by  special  taxes  levied  on  the  wealthy, 
the  collatio  cjlebalis,  the  aurum  oblaticium,  the  oblatio  votorum  and  the 
like,  or  by  galvanising  into  life  a  new  national  assembly  in  418,  after  a 
practical  lapse — for  M.  Viollet  thinks  that  the  senate  of  Posthumus  proba- 
bly effaced  the  assembly  at  Lyons — of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  extension  of  patronage  towards  the  end  of  the  Empire,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  check  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  defensor 
as  the  imperial  counter-move,  show  clearly  that  protection  came  not  from 
the  East. 

The  barbaric  invasion  or  rather  infiltration  is  very  judiciously  sketched. 
Indeed,  the  author  avoids  the  temptation  of  suggesting  an  etymology  for 
Laeti.  From  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  German  auxiliaries  were  established  on 
the  frontier,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  military  and  agri- 
cultural settlements  of  barbarians  are  found  all  over  Gaul.  The  great 
oppression  of  the  Roman  government  gave  birth  to  a  sympathetic  union 
between  German  and  Gallo-Roman,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ephemeral  empire  of  Magnentius,  and  the  poems  of  Commodian.  The 
fifth  century  brings  with  it  the  great  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  vexed 
question  of  the  partition  of  lands.  M.  Viollet  here  restates  the  views  of 
MM.  Caillemer  and  Julien  Havet,  according  to  which  the  settlement  of 
the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  on  the  conquered  lands  was  conducted  on 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  '  hospitalitas,'  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  have  happened  with  the  British  invasion  of  Armorica  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  There  too  the  invaders  were  received  with 
open  arms,  and  offered  a  part  of  the  lands,  which  had  been  emptied  of 
their  population  by  the  Saxon  pirates.  The  Frank  invasion  on  the  other 
hand  is  not  followed  by  any  partition  ;  at  least  none  is  recorded.  The 
invaders  brought  with  them  much  that  was  essentially  German,  but  in 
•spite  of  that  much  remained  standing  from  Roman  times.     The  system 
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of  taxation  during  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  illustrates  the 
combined  action  of  the  contending  principles.  The  '  dona'  offered  at 
the  field  of  March  are  German,  the  land  tax  and  the  tolls  obviously 
Roman.  The  old  administrative  divisions  were  preserved,  and  probably 
governed  in  much  the  same  manner.  The  character  of  the  kingship 
was,  however,  entirely  Teutonic,  and  here  M.  Viollet  offers  some 
valuable  and  original  remarks  on  the  role  of  the  people  at  the  royal 
elections,  on  the  nature  of  the  royal  rights  and  on  the  law  of  succession. 
On  the  subject  of  the  national  assemblies  under  the  Franks,  his  views  are 
moderate  and  more  reasonable  than  those  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  That 
writer  had  seen  nothing  in  the  Field  of  March  but  a  military  review  in  which 
the  great  people  of  the  kingdom  were  severally  attended  by  a  numerous 
following.  The  difficulty  of  such  a  view  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  free 
assembly  is  found  in  Tacitus  on  the  one  side,  and  under  the  Carolingians  on 
the  other,  and  is  directly  mentioned  halfway  in  the  Decretio  Childeberti. 
M.  Viollet  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  dispersion  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
gave  the  assembly  an  aristocratic  character,  and  that  the  prestige 
of  the  early  Merovingian  kings  reduced  it  to  practical  insignificance,  but 
that  it  ever  entirely  disappeared  he  does  not  believe. 

The  two  great  social  currents  of  Merovingian  times  are  (1)  the  trans- 
formation of  a  body  of  royal  officials  into  a  territorial  nobility  and  (2)  the 
gravitation  of  all  the  lower  classes  of  society  towards  the  status  of  villenage. 
For  Germany  the  first  process  was,  as  Waitz  shows,  helped  by  the  survival 
of  the  old  nobility  of  blood,  but  in  France  this  influence  was  never 
operative.  The  dukes  and  counts  are  never  anything  more  than  officials, 
generally  nominated  by  the  king,  but  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  by  the  bishop 
and  the  people.  The  lower  provincial  hierarchy,  vicarius  and  tribunus,  are 
certainly  nominees  of  the  count,  the  centenarius  was  possibly  elected 
but  never  powerful.  There  were  thus  no  strong  local  liberties  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  officialism  from  above,  and  when  the  counts  in  the  seventh 
century  became  exclusively  selected  from  among  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  civitas  their  office  as  count  and  their  position  as  country  gentlemen 
became  insensibly  merged  into  one.  This  evolution  can  be  traced  clearly 
in  the  field  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  several  capitu- 
laries (e.g.  those  of  769,  805,  819,  823)— an  inference,  however,  which 
Fustel  de  Coulanges  declined  to  make — that  the  mallus  was  originally 
attended  by  all  the  freemen  of  the  hundred.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  tribunal  was  generally  composed  of  a  board  of  rachinburgi  or  boni 
homines ,  and  in  the  eighth  century  these,  or  rather  the  scabini  their  suc- 
cessors, were  chosen  by  the  count  with  the  assent  of  the  people.  There 
was  thus  a  progressive  loss  of  liberty,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  increase 
of  business,  and  partly,  suggests  M.  Viollet,  owing  to  the  infusion  of  Roman 
principles  into  the  barbaric  laws.  We  may  here  remark  parenthetically  that 
M.  Viollet  adopts  a  suggestion  from  M.  Kovakski  that  the  number  seven, 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  seven  rachinburgs  and  the  seven  scabini, 
is  •  le  nombre  sacramental  des  arbitres  jprimitifs.'  Waitz's  hypothesis  that 
the  seven  are  the  majority  of  a  previous  twelve  is  unnoticed,  though 
supported  by  a  passable  quantum  of  evidence.  M.  Viollet  has,  however,  a 
very  interesting  hypothesis  about  majority  votes  which,  no  doubt,  he  will 
seek  to  verify  by  additional  evidence  in  a  future  edition  of  this  work. 
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He  holds  that  in  primitive  assemblies  the  majority  vote  was  unknown, 
and  that  absolute  unanimity  was  necessary  to  carry  a  resolution.  The 
difficulty  of  establishing  such  a  proposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  its 
opposite  were  true,  the  greater  number  of  texts  would  give  the  same  report, 
since,  the  more  the  majority  principle  is  acknowledged,  the  less  necessary  is 
it  to  notice  the  presence  of  minorities.  A  chronicler  may  very  well  state 
that  a  motion  was  carried  omnium  consensu,  if  it  is  an  axiom  that  the 
assembly  as  a  whole  adopts  the  view  of  its  majority.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  instances  can  be  brought  forward  in  which  a  small 
minority  arrests  the  adoption  of  a  motion  the  point  is  proved. 

The  growth  of  villenage  and  the  unification  of  the  numerous  and 
perplexing  distinctions  of  personal  status  which  meet  the  eye  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Frank  period  fall  outside  the  main  scope  of  M.  Viollet's 
subject.  We  are,  however,  treated  to  a  concise  survey  of  the  formation 
of  feudal  France  under  the  following  four  headings :  1.  Subordination 
de  Vindividu  a  Vindividu  (seniorat  et  vassalite)  ;  2.  Subordination  de  la 
terre  a  la  terre  {regime  des  fiefs) ;  3.  Organisation  militaire  fonde'e  sur 
cette  double  subordination ;  4.  HerediU  et  transmissibilitd  des  charges. 
The  crucial  point,  according  to  our  author,  who  here  follows  Brunner,  in 
this  development,  is  the  struggle  of  Charles  Martel  against  the  Saracens. 
It  was  then  that  the  need  of  a  cavalry  army  was  first  felt,  and  that  the 
military  system,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  the  core  of  feudalism,  was 
engrafted  on  that  complex  of  relations,  part  personal,  part  territorial,  which 
had  begun  to  weave  itself  together  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  created  by  the  need  for  personal  security  on  the  one  hand  and 
guaranteed  services  on  the  other.  In  the  formation  of  this  hierarchy  the 
personal  union  of  senior  and  vassal  is  the  first  step— we  see  its  fragility  in 
the  Visigothic  bucccllarii,  and  the  system  is  not  solidified  until  the  heredi- 
tary transmission  of  benefices  becomes  the  rule,  a  change  which  was  long 
in  being  accomplished  and  was  not  all-pervading  even  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

The  volume  before  us  is  so  thick  with  new  suggestions  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select.  We  may  note,  however,  that  M.  Viollet  considers  that 
the  extension  of  the  term  vassus  to  the  upper  classes  of  society  may  be 
attributable  to  that  spirit  of  Christian  humility  which  led  the  Pope  to 
style  himself  servus  servorum  Dei.  The  author's  remarks  on  the  Boi  par 
la  grace  de  Dieu  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  original,  and  throw  an  important 
side-light  on  the  Carolingian  monarchy.  As  to  the  vexed  question  <  Were 
the  Franks  taxed  ?  '  M.  Viollet  holds  that  they  were  on  occasions,  but  that 
they  obviously  resented  the  process,  and  this  view  is  a  more  natural  inter- 
pretation of  Greg.  Tur.  iii.  86,  v.  29,  than  that  offered  in  '  La  Monarch* 
™  ,  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Franque.  x 

The  Text  of  the  Bruts  from  the  Bed  Booh  of  Hergest'.     Edited  by  J. 

Rhys,   M.A.,   and   J.   Gwenogvbyn  Evans.      (Oxford:    issued   for 

subscribers  by  J.  G.  Evans.     1890.) 
This  beautifully  printed  volume  contains  the  text  of  what  may  be  called 
the  historical  part  of  the  famous  Red  Book-to  wit,  the  Welsh  versions 
of  Dares'   Phrygius,   and    Geoffrey's   Historia   Begum  Bntanmae,  the 
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Brut  y  Tywyssogyon  or  Chronica  Principum  Walliae  (680-1282),  the 
Brut  of  Sayson  or  Chronica  Saxonum  (800-1382),  with  the  late  tract 
which  begins  :  '  0  oes  Gwrtheym  Gwrtheneu,'  and  the  '  List  of  the 
Cantreds  and  Commotes  of  Wales.'  There  is,  further,  a  good  preface 
by  Mr.  Evans,  giving  account  of  the  existing  MS.  of  the  Welsh  text  of 
Geoffrey,  Dares,  and  the  two  Bruts,  and  an  introduction  to  Geoffrey 
by  Professor  Rhys  touching  on  several  important  points  in  his  legends  and 
language.  Some  palaeographic  notes,  and  a  full  and  careful  index  follow 
the  text,  and  with  a  subscribers'  list  complete  the  volume.  The  facsimiles 
are  taken  from  the  Red  Book,  Hengwrt  15  and  536,  and  B.M.  add.  19709. 
They  form  a  useful  addition  to  the  specimens  of  Welsh  script  furnished 
in  past  volumes  by  Mr.  Evans.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  possess  a 
faithful  text  of  such  an  historic  monument  as  the  'Princes'  Chronicle,' 
and  both  historian  and  philologues  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Evans 
for  the  patriotic  enterprise  he  is  so  successfully  carrying  out.  He  should 
meet  with  warm  support  not  only  in  the  Principality,  but  also  in  England. 
We  look  to  Professor  Rhys  and  Mr.  Evans  for  a  definite  text  of  Geoffrey's 
great  work  and  a  critical  discussion  of  its  sources,  and  hope  that  the 
promise  of  an  edition  of  the  Bern  MS.  thereof  may  be  speedily  fulfilled. 
It  is  strange  that  a  book  of  such  exceeding  value,  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  Aryan  mythology,  a  book  which  has  made  a  deep  mark  in  the  history 
and  literature  of  Western  Europe,  and  has  inspired  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  not  to  speak  of  scores  of  lesser  and  later  poets, 
should  not  have  appeared  ere  this  in  the  Rolls  series.  Yet  one  is  glad  that 
the  editing  of  it  should  have  fallen  to  such  scholars  as  Professor  Rhys  and 
Mr.  Evans.  It  is  a  positive  duty  for  students,  whether  of  history,  language, 
or  literature,  to  give  such  a  series  as  this  of  Old  Welsh  texts  the  heartiest 
encouragement  both  by  purse  and  pen.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  a 
nation  to  neglect  history  with  impunity.  F.  York  Powell. 

Chartularium  Universitatis  Parisicnsis.  Sub  auspiciis  Consilii  Gene- 
ralis  Facultatum  Parisiensium  ex  diversis  bibliothecis  tabulariisque 
contulit  Henricus  Denifle,  O.P.,  in  archivo  Apostolicae  Sedis 
Romanae  Vicarius,  auxiliante  Aemilio  Chatelain  Bibliothecae 
Universitatis  in  Sorbona  Conservatore  adjuncto.  Tom.  I.  ab  anno 
MCC  usque  ad  annum  MCCLXXXVI.  (Parisiis :  ex  typis  Fratrum 
Delaland.     1889.) 

Some  curious  reflections  might  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  centenary 
of  the  French  revolution  should  have  been  celebrated  by  the  publication, 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  republic,  of  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  which  that  revolution  destroyed, 
edited  by  the  Dominican  archivist  of  the  Vatican  with  the  assistance  of 
the  librarian  of  the  now  secularised  '  Sorbonne.'  I  will  content  myself 
with  hailing  the  event  as  an  indication  that  learning  has  now  become  a 
common  ground  upon  which  political  and  religious  differences  are  for- 
gotten and  upon  which  men  of  the  most  conflicting  views  may  meet  in 
cordial  co-operation.  Something  more  than  the  furtherance  of  historical 
knowledge  may,  however,  be  the  possible  result  of  the  increased  interest 
which  is  now  being  felt  in  the  study  of  this  particular  institution  of  the 
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ancien  regime.  The  stamp  which  heads  the  prefatory  notice,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion Umversite  de  France,  academie  de  Paris,  reminds  us  that  technically 
the  university  of  Paris  has  ceased  to  exist;  but  the  notice  itself  speaks  of  the 
Consilium  generate  facultatum  Parisiensium,  duodetricesimo  die  mensis 
Dccembris,  anno  MDCCCLXXXV,  decreto  institutum,  quo  in  Francia 
universitates  quasi  de  instauratae  sunt  et  refectae.  We  trust  that  the 
separate  and  distinct  universities  now  represented  by  the  various 
'  academies  '  may  soon  be  recalled  into  virtual  and  not  merely  *  quasi ' 
existence. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  historical  importance 
of  the  present  work.     The  great  i  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis '  of 
Dr.  Boullai  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  storehouse  of  documents  relating 
to  the  university ;  but,  immense  as  was  the  mass  of  material  collected  by 
that  laborious  compiler,  his  editing  fails  to  meet  modern  requirements. 
His  transcriptions  were  not  always  to  be  trusted  :  sometimes  documents 
had  been  deliberately  tampered  with  in  the  cause  of  historical  error  by 
himself  or  others  ;  bulls  were  referred  to  wrong  popes,  and  so  on.    Finally, 
the  collection  was  by  no  means  exhaustive.     Jourdain,  in  his  t  Index 
Chartarum  pertinentium  ad  Historiam  Universitatis  Parisiensis,'  printed 
many  new  documents  and  corrected  some  of  Du  Boullai's  errors,  but  still 
the  collection  was  very  far  from  complete.     The  present  editors  are  re- 
editing  from  the  original  manuscripts  all  the  documents  already  printed  by 
Du  Boullai,  Jourdain,  and  others,  and  supplying  the  lacunae  left  by  their 
predecessors.     A  very  large  number  of  most  interesting  documents  appear 
now  for  the  first  time.      The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  f.  Pars  Intro- 
ductoria,'  consisting  of  letters,  bulls,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the 
schools  of  Paris  before  1200  a.d.,  i.e.  before  the  first  official  recognition 
of  the  university  as  such.     The  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  the   ample   series  of  charters,  notes,  statutes,  &c,  which  begins 
with  the  great  privilege  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  a.d.     It  is  difficult 
to  give  the"  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  pains,  the  accuracy,  and  the  learning 
exhibited   in  this  volume.      The  magnitude  of  the  task  which  Father 
Denifle  and  M.  Chatelain  have  undertaken  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  ample  quarto  of  649  pages  brings  them  down  to  1280 
a.d.,  this  earliest  period  being,  of  course,  the  one  in  which  documents 
are  scantiest.     But  their  work  is  not  limited  to  the  mere  transcription  of 
documents.     Allusions  are  fully  explained  in  the  notes  in  every  case  ;  all 
the  known  manuscripts  or  printed  copies  of  the  document  are  recorded ; 
in  many  cases  several  manuscripts  have  been  collated  and  variants  noted. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  the  learned  editors  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  this  first  instalment  of  their  great  work.     When  it  is  remembered  that 
Father  Denifle  but  a  few  years  ago  completed  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  '  History  of  the  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,'  that  four  volumes 
more  of  this  work  are  promised  and  presumably  on  the  stocks,  that  every 
year  sees  the  publication  of  several  numbers  of  the  '  Archiv  fur  Kirchen- 
geschichte  des  Mittelalters,'  replete  with  newly  printed  documents  and 
learned  dissertations,  of  which  Father  Denifle  and  Father  Ehrle  are  not 
merely  the  editors  but  the  sole  contributors— our  amazement  at  Father 
Denifle's  learned  labours  rises  to  the  point  of  bewilderment. 

We  wonder  how- Ion?  it  will  be  before  Oxford  has  a  cartularium  worthy 
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of  its  position  among  the  historic  universities  of  Europe.  If  we  wait  till 
Oxford  grows  a  Denifle  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  for  a  combination  of  workers  to  do  between  them 
what  has  been  attempted  by  one  German  and  one  Frenchman.  In  the 
present  volume  we  may  see  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  the  thing  should 
be  done.  No  university  in  the  world  except  Paris  has  such  a  wealth  of 
materials  for  its  history ;  there  is  probably  hardly  a  university  in  the  world 
in  which  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  materials  have  been  printed. 

H.  Eashdall. 


Chronicon  Henrici  Knighton  monachi  Leycestrensis.  Edited  by  Joseph 
Eawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.  (London  :  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Eolls.     1889.) 

Professor  Lumby  has  made  a  most  unfortunate  departure  from  the  prac- 
tice of  editors  for  the  Eolls  series.  It  has  been  understood  that  the  editor's 
duty  is  not  merely  to  print  the  text  of  his  chronicle,  but  to  investigate  its 
sources  as  well,  and  to  indicate  by  the  use  of  smaller  type  all  that  which  his 
author  has  directly  borrowed  from  previous  writers.  Dr.  Lumby,  however, 
has  almost  entirely  divested  himself  of  this  responsibility.  He  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  there  was  only  one  chronicle  of  which  a  writer  of  Knighton's 
time  could  conceivably  make  use,  and  that  this  chronicle  was  the  huge  work 
of  Higden  which  he  himself  edited  in  nine  volumes,  a  fact  which  perhaps 
explains  his  knowledge  of  this  one  source  of  information.  Everything 
therefore  which  Knighton  takes  from  Higden  is  duly  printed  in  small  type  *> 
for  everything  else,  we  are  led  to  infer,  Knighton  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
original  authority.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Lumby  promises  ambiguously  to 
discuss  '  the  sources  from  which  '  the  chronicle  '  is  edited  '  in  his  second 
volume  ;  but  it  is  not  right  that  an  editor  should  wait  until  he  has  done 
printing  to  make  the  discovery  that  most  of  his  first  volume  ought  to 
have  appeared  modestly  in  the  small  type  indicating  that  hardly  any  part 

-oi  it  has  the  smallest  independent  value.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
examined  the  whole  of  the  book  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  consists  ;  but  we  have  compared  some  sections  of  it  with 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  and  we  give  the  results.  From  the  sixth  line 
of  p.  177  to  the  middle  of  p.  197  everything  which  is  not  taken  from 
Higden  is  quoted  word  for  word  from  Hemingburgh,  with  the  exception 
of  five  lines  on  p.  185  and  two  clauses  on  pp.  185-186,  which  are  inserted 

j)n  a  separate  slip  in  the  better  of  the  two  existing  manuscripts  of 
Knighton.  Even  the  marginal  headings  are  in  almost  all  cases  borrowed 
from  Hemingburgh.  The  same  is  true  of  the  whole  narrative  from  the 
middle  of  p.  199  to  p.  207,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  paragraph  on 
204 ;  of  the  whole  from  p.  225  to  p.  267  and  from  p.  291  to  p.  298  ;  of 
the  documents  on  pp.  300  f.,  308-311,  324  if.,  and  not  the  documents  only, 
but  also  connecting  passages,  with  all  that  follows  from  p.  326  to  p.  331, 
excepting  a  few  lines  abridged  on  p.  330.  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the 
comparison  .further.  We  have  mentioned  only  such  passages  as  are 
borrowed  tcxtually  ;  if  we  had  included  those  which  are  adopted  in  sub- 
stance tlje  list  would  have  been  largely  extended.     And  we  have  referred 
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only  to  Hemingburgh  among  the  various  sources  accessible  to  our  com- 
piler. For  example,  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which,  with  the 
introductory  paragraph,  are  simply  quoted  from  Roger  Howden,  are  here 
printed  in  large  type  (pp.  78-86),  with  a  note  that  they  may  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  Whelan's  '  Beda  '  and  in  Wilkins  ;  their  direct  source  is 
not  even  suspected.  Our  complaint  therefore  is  that  Dr.  Lumby  has 
neglected  the  first  duty  of  an  editor  by  not  making  the  least  attempt  to 
track  the  originals  incorporated  in  his  text :  in  consequence  of  which  he 
wastes  a  great  deal  of  space  ;  he  deludes  the  unwary  reader  into  imagin- 
ing that  he  has  a  new  narrative  before  him,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  verbal 
transcript  of  something  already  well  known  ;  and  he  prevents  the  student 
from  noticing  at  the  first  glance  that  which  is  derived  from  sources  other- 
wise unknown  to  us.  More  than  this,  he  loses  a  means  of  correcting,  at 
least  in  footnotes,  blunders  in  his  text,  which  could  not  have  been  passed 
by  had  the  editor  been  cognisant  of  their  original.  Thus,  verumque 
(p.  203)  should,  as  the  construction  requires,  be  verum  quia;  for 
unirent  (p.  240)  we  should  read  unirentur ;  and  the  absurd  suscitavit 
helium  dominus  episcopus  Christianorum  contra  Saracenos  (p.  257)  re- 
quires the  simple  correction  suscitavit  dominus  spiritus  Christianorum 
contra  Saracenos.  All  these  readings  are  found  in  Hemingburgh.  Every- 
where we  see  that  difficulties  have  no  existence  for  our  editor.  Why  should 
not  Henry  IPs  daughter  Matilda  be  described  as  ducissa  Oxoniae  (p.  155)  ? 
If  Dr.  Lumby  has  taken  so  little  pains  with  his  text — and  we  could 
give  instances  where  he  has  even  added  to  the  mistake  of  his"  predecessor, 
Twysden — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  notes  should  be  much  better. 
The  marginal  analysis  contains  many  curiosities.  Against  an  account  of 
William  Rufus  it  is  noted,  p.  110,  *  His  character  not  good.'  The  journey 
of  Philip  Augustus  to  the  Holy  Land  is  called,  ■  The  return  from  the 
Crusade  '  (p.  161).  The  surrender  of  Northampton  Castle  is  placed  at 
Nottingham  (p.  243).  Where  dates  are  wrongly  given  in  the  text,  they 
are  scrupulously  repeated  in  the  margin  ;  thus  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215  is  given  as  in  1213  (p.  193)  ;  and  sometimes  the  editor  inserts  false 
dates  of  his  own,  placing  for  instance  the  statute  of  Marlborough  in  1266 
(p.  257,  n.  3)  instead  of  1267,  and  actually  incorporating  a  false  regnal 
year  (within  brackets)  into  his  text.  Dr.  Lumby  has  also  repeatedly 
transgressed  the  limits  with  respect  to  footnotes  enjoined  upon  editors 
in  the  Rolls  series  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Reginald  L.  Poole. 


Literae  Cantuarienses :  The  Letter  Books  of  the  Monastery  of  Christ 
Churchy  Canterbury.  Vol.  iii.  Edited  by  J.  Brigstocke  Sheppard, 
LL.D.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.     1889.) 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Sheppard  completes  his  edition  of  the  letter  books  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  561.  Its  contents 
range  from  1375  to  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  the 
rule°of  the  Rolls  Series  that  nothing  be  printed  after  1509  having  been 
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specially  relaxed  to  enable  Dr.  Sheppard  to  complete  his  work  at  its 
natural  close.  An  appendix  of  documents  from  other  sources  than  the 
letter  books  is  added,  and  a  fairly  full  though  not  quite  complete  index  is 
given  to  the  three  volumes. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  01 
the  two  preceding  ones,  and  the  editor's  work  shows  just  the  same  merits 
and  defects.  The  majority  of  the  documents  have  no  great  political 
interest,  though  some  public  matters  of  importance  are  incidentally  illus- 
trated. Archbishop  Arundel's  letter  in  his  exile  from  the  '  earthly 
paradise  near  Florence,'  vaguely  hinting  to  his  chapter  of  the  prospect  of 
better  times  to  come  ;  another  letter  of  Arundel's  throwing  important 
side  lights  on  the  abortive  conspiracy  against  Henry  IV  in  January  1400  ; 
and  a  letter  of  Charles  VII  relating  to  the  treaty  of  Tours,  may  be  quoted 
as  examples.  Among  the  matters  of  more  domestic  interest  may  be  noted 
the  interesting  letter  of  an  old  student  of  Canterbury  College,  Oxford, 
who  had  got  a  place  at  the  monastery  (p.  334),  an  anonymous  love-letter 
and  its  reply  (p.  304),  and  the  curious  correspondence  about  the  '  wine  of 
St.  Thomas.'  The  convent  got  a  new  grant  of  this  wine  from  Louis  XI, 
who  sent  them  wine  from  Bordeaux  instead  of  the  inferior  wine  of  Poissy 
that  the  monks  had  previously  received.  Dr.  Sheppard  notes  that  while 
the  monks  had  been  used  to  sell  in  France  the  '  acerb  beverage  '  from  the 
north,. they  carefully  brought  over  for  their  own  cellars  the  more  generous 
growth  of  the  south.  Much  light  is  thrown  in  the  letters  on  the  growth 
of  chantries'  and  the  extension  of  parochial  foundations  into  colleges  of 
secular  priests. 

Dr.  Sheppard's  prefaces  often  usefully  illustrate  his  texts  ;  but  he  is 
at  his  best  when  he  avoids  general  history.  For  example,  after  quoting  on 
p.  xxiii.  Quentin  Durward  to  prove  that  Louis  XI  was  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  images  of  saints  in  his  hat,  he  adds, '  The  editor  has  not  been  able 
to  trace  in  the  French  historians  of  the  date  any  allusion  to  his  adoration 
of  the  saints  so  worn.'  He  would  have  found,  if  he  had  looked  in  so  com- 
mon a  book  as  Martin's  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  153,  a  quotation 
from  Claude  de  Seissel,  which  is  perhaps  better  authority  than  the  state- 
ment of  the  great  novelist.  A  similar  want  of  general  acquaintance  with 
history  will  doubtless  account  for  Dr.  Sheppard  misdating  the  letter  of 
Charles  VII  already  referred  to.  He  assigns  this  letter,  which  alludes  to 
the  truce  of  Tours,  the  mission  of  Suffolk  to  Lorraine,  and  the  proposed 
voyage  of  Margaret  to  England,  to  1443.  The  right  date  is  of  course  1444. 
A  bad  mistranslation  of  the  French  text,  on  p.  179,  obscures  to  the  English 
reader  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  Tours  had  been  already  concluded. 
Many  of  Dr.  Sheppard's  marginal  summaries  are  really  notes,  as,  for 
example,  those  on  pages  70  and  73.  If  all  place  names  had  been  indexed 
under  their  modern  forms  reference  would  have  been  easier.  It  is  rather 
fantastic  to  index  the  Welsh  Tintern  (often  called  Tyntern  or  Tinterne  by 
Dr.  Sheppard)  under  the  Irish  estates  of  Christ  Church.  Yet  such  slips 
impair  but  little  the  main  value  of  Dr.  Sheppard's  solid  and  useful  piece  of 
work.  T.  F.  Tout. 
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The  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell.    By  Spencer  Walpole.    2  vols. 
(London  :  Longmans  &  Co.     1889.) 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  career  Lord  John  Russell  was 
above  all  things  a  whig.  His  interest  in  politics  began  early,  but  hereditary 
whiggism  determined  his  point  of  view  from  his  cradle.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  began  a  manuscript  volume  of  verses  with  an  ironical  dedication 
to  Pitt ;  soon  after  he  wrote  a  political  satire  upon  Lord  Melville ;  at  fifteen 
he  was  absorbed  in  a  general  election.  Four  years  later,  in  1811,  we  find 
him  completing  his  education  after  the  traditional  fashion  of  the  whig 
aristocracy  by  making  the  round  of  the  great  towns  of  the  north,  examin- 
ing their  different  industries,  and  writing  down  voluminous  descriptions 
of  them  in  his  diary.  In  these  he  drifts  easily  into  the  platitudes  of  his 
party.  '  Our  manufactures,'  he  writes,  *  have  a  pre-eminence  which  none 
can  dispute,  and  every  machine  we  see  ...  is  a  part  of  the  glory  and  a 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  England.' 

After  such  a  preparation  for  political  life,  the  line  that  Lord  John  Russel 
took  when  he  went  into  parliament  in  1813  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise. 
The  sworn  foe  of  political  oppression  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  a 
champion  of  reform,  a  steady  opponent  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Liver- 
pool administration,  Lord  John  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  differed  from 
other  whigs  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  his  ideas  as  in  the  activity  with 
which  he  pursued  them.  His  mind  was  furnished  with  the  usual  notions, 
but  he  was  able  to  turn  these  to  better  account ;  and  the  influence  of 
his  political  inheritance  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  In 
the  session  of  1816  we  find  him,  in  an  attack  upon  the  army  estimates, 
brandishing  the  ancient  tory  argument  of  the  revolution  period,  long  since 
appropriated  by  his  own  party,  that  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 
is  dangerous  to  liberty.  Nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  he  defends  revolu- 
tion under  extreme  necessity  in  language  which  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  the  managers  of  the  Sacheverell  trial ;  while 
of  his  despatches  on.  the  Italian  question  in  1859-61  Mr.  Walpole  writes  : 
<■  They  frequently  read  like  political  essays  rather  than  official  documents, 
and  they  commonly  contain  the  doctrines,  or,  as  hostile  critics  would  say, 
the  platitudes,  of  the  whig  creed.' 

About  Lord  John  Russell's  connexion  with  reform  his  biographer  has 
not  much  to  tell  us  that  is  new.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
after  the  reform  bill  was  carried  he  strongly  opposed  the  plans  of  further 
reform  suggested  by  the  radical  party.  Mr.  Walpole  finds  among  his 
papers  a  long  dissertation  on  parliamentary  reform,  dated  1811,  in  which 
he  urges  (1)  that  reform  should  be  accomplished  gradually,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  bills  and  (2)  that  the  first  of  this  series  should  be  a  bill  for  trien- 
nial parliaments.  Twenty  years  later  he  himself  originated  a  reform  bill 
which  took  the  '  great  and  hazardous  step  '  against  which  he  had  protested 
in  1811.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  became,  and  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  a  steady  opponent  of  triennial  parliaments,  and  looked  with  great 
distrust  upon  household  suffrage  and  an  elective  House  of  Lords.  For 
many  years  he  regarded  the  act  of  1832  as  '  the  permanent  settlement  of 
a  great  constitutional  question,'  and  only  change  and  time  led  him  to 
abandon  his  doctrine  of  finality,  and  to  busy  himself  once  more  with 
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projects  of  reform  in  1851, 1854,  1860,  and  1865.  His  abortive  scheme  of 
1851  is  specially  interesting  because  its  original  draft  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  the  enfranchisement  of  trades  as  such.  Various  trades  and 
professions  were  to  be  formed  into  guilds  '  whose  members  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  two  or  three  of  their  number  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
a  member  for  the  borough  in  which  they  resided.'  The  plan  was  objected 
to  in  the  cabinet  and  eventually  dropped,  never  to  be  revived  again.  But 
the  flavour  of  it  is  peculiarly  whig. 

It  is  evidence  of  Lord  John  Eussell's  practical  sagacity  that  he  was 
under  no  delusions  concerning  the  actual  effect  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832. 
1 1  always  thought,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Melbourne  five  years  after,  •  that 
the  whig  party  as  a  party  would  be  destroyed  by  the  reform  bill. 
Their  strength  lay  in  certain  counties  and  close  boroughs  ;  the  tories,  by 
the  new  constitution  of  the  house,  were  sure  to  beat  them  in  the  counties 
and  the  radicals  in  the  open  towns.'  His  words  were  also  true  in  a  sense 
other  than  that  in  which  he  meant  them,  for  another  effect  of  the  reform 
bill  has  been  to  make  statesmen  of  Lord  John's  own  type  much  rarer  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  pocket  borough  that  brought  him  into 
parliament  at  twenty,  and  so  secured  him  his  wide  experience.  It  was 
the  smallness  of  the  demands  of  old-fashioned  electioneering  that  made  it 
possible  for  a  man  so  fragile  to  get  through  his  political  work.  Electors 
claimed  from  their  member  only  a  pamphlet  or  two  between  whiles  and 
a  speech  before  a  general  election,  and  this  Lord  John  could  manage  easily 
enough.  But  if  to  the  strain  of  the  Parliamentary  leadership  had  been 
added  the  strain  of  a  modern  campaign,  he  must  soon  have  disappeared 
from  active  politics  into  the  serene  obscurity  of  a  peerage. 

It  is  as  a  reformer  that  Lord  John  Bussell  has  attained  to  political 
canonisation.  Men  of  sixty  still  speak  of  him  to  the  generation  following, 
and  always  as  the  champion  of  reform.  But  the  hereditary  whig  of 
the  last  generation  was  bound  to  be  a  reformer.  There  were  plenty  of 
them ;  they  all  used  the  same  language  and  were  full  of  the  same  ideas. 
Lord  John  was  only  abler  and  more  active  than  the  rest,  and  if  he  had 
failed  the  party  there  were  others  to  take  his  place.  If  we  want  to  appre- 
ciate his  real  strength  and  weakness  we  shall  turn  from  an  agitation  in 
which  he  secured  a  commonplace  success  and  won  for  himself  a  cheap 
immortality,  to  another  kind  of  question,  over  which  he  failed,  but  failed 
gloriously.  The  touchstone  of  modern  reputations  is  the  Irish  question. 
To  this  Lord  John  brought  a  clear-sightedness,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice 
which  deserved  greater  success,  and  more  appreciation  from  posterity.  We 
may  venture  to  predict  that  when  his  life  and  times  fall  into  focus  hereafter, 
his  claim  to  greatness  will  be  found  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the  zeal  and 
efficiency  which  he  devoted  to  the  obvious  business  of  reform,  as  on  the 
genius  he  displayed  in  planning  great  abortive  measures  for  Ireland,  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  on  which  his  successors  are  trying  to  build. 
As  early  as  1826  Lord  William  Kussell  in  a  very  serious  letter  had 
commended  Ireland  to  his  brother's  care  as  ■  a  noble  field  of  ambition 
and  utility  opened  to  a  statesman,'  and  had  urged  him  to  earn  'the 
gratitude  of  millions,  the  applause  of  the  world '  by  applying  himself  to 
a  task  which  he  vaguely  described  as  the  '  rescue '  of  the  country.  At  the 
time  Lord  John's  attention  was  absorbed  by  reform  ;  but  in  1832  ;  when 
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reform  was  disposed  of,  outrages  and  a  tithe  war  brought  the  Irish 
question  immediately  to  the  front.  At  this  point  Lord  John  failed  to  see 
any  farther  than  his  colleagues.  Like  all  whigs,  he  had  been  taught  to 
believe  that  religious  disabilities  constituted  the  sole  Irish  grievance 
Thus  when  catholic  relief  failed  to  effect  any  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  bearings.  '  We  are  very  busy 
with  Church,  slavery,  and  other  matters,'  he  wrote.  ■  In  England  I  hope 
it  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedv ;  in  Ireland  all  is 
wrong,  and  nothing  a  remedy.'  To  a  man  who  thus  despaired  of  the 
country,  the  benevolent  half-measures  of  the  whigs  seemed  judicious  and 
safe.  A  temporary  measure  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  tithe  question  ; 
outrages  were  to  be  met  by  a  coercion  bill  (which  led  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  speak  of  the  whigs  as  'base,  brutal,  and  bloody');  religious 
grievances  were  to  be  remedied  by  a  measure  of  church  reform. 
But  when  the  details  of  this  last  came  before  the  cabinet  for 
discussion,  Lord  John  Russell,  acting  in  concert  with  Lord  Althorp, 
found  himself  objecting  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  because  they  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  annoying  church 
cess  and  by  the  suppression  of  bishoprics  and  various  economies  in  ad- 
ministration to  create  an  Irish  church  surplus,  which  should  be  applied 
as  the  Legislature  might  direct.  Mr.  Walpole  publishes  an  important 
correspondence  between  the  premier  and  Lord  John,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  and  Lord  Althorp  wished  part  of  this  surplus  to  be 
definitely  diverted  from  church  purposes  and  appropriated  to  the  needs  of 
Irish  education,  and  that  they  insisted  upon  this  point  so  strongly  as 
nearly  to  break  up  the  Grey  administration.  Lord  John  was  only  with 
difficulty  induced  to  reconsider  his  intention  to  resign  by  the  strong  repre- 
sentations of  Lord  Holland.  Thus,  although  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
which  produced  it,  he  found  himself  agreeing  with  Mr.  O'Connell  that 
the  measure  in  its  final  shape,  as  it  left  the  Lords,  entirely  failed  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  the  Irish  question.  This  is  the  point  in  time  at  which 
Lord  John  began  to  forge  ahead  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Irish  question. 
How  rapidly  he  was  destined  to  travel  along  the  road  he  had  chosen,  Mr. 
Walpole  soon  makes  clear  to  us.  The  principal  danger  of  Lord  Grey's 
ministry  was  from  internal  discord,  especially  upon  Irish  affairs.  The 
more  conservative  of  its  members,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  to  other  purposes  the  property 
of  the  Irish  church.  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Durham,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  were  convinced  that  the  Irish  question  could  only  be  settled  by  a 
measure  of  church  reform  in  which  the  principle  of  appropriation  should 
be  frankly  adopted.  No  two  hostile  parties  could  hold  opinions  more 
radically  opposed,  and  the  break-up  of  the  ministry  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  But  according  to  Mr.  Walpole  the  time  was  determined  by  Lord 
John  himself.  When  the  Irish  question  was  reopened  in  1834  by  the 
introduction  of  a  tithe  bill,  Lord  John  could  no  longer  be  kept  quiet. 
He  broke  out  in  a  speech  in  favour  of  appropriation,  which  revealed  the 
divisions  in  the  cabinet  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Ward's  motion 
pledging  the  House  to  the  principle.  Before  this  the  conservative  section 
of  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  Mr.  Stanley  accurately  described  the  situa- 
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tion  in  his  famous  phrase  '  Johnny  has  upset  the  coach.'  The  vacancies 
were  filled,  and  the  principle  of  appropriation  was  adopted  by  the  recon- 
structed ministry,  but  the  end  was  not  far  off.  The  misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  O'Connell  led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Spencer  deprived  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Lord  Althorp  as  leader.  The  only  possible  leader  was  Lord  John,  but 
the  king  '  could  not  bear  John  Eussell,'  and  he  was,  moreover,  determined 
that  the  Irish  church  should  not  be  touched.  He,  therefore,  dismissed  the 
whigs  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  and  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To 
sum  up  a  whole  chapter  of  history — Lord  Grey's  ministry  fell  over 
appropriation,  and  it  was  Lord  John  Eussell  who  insisted  upon  bringing 
appropriation  to  the  front. 

In  his  account  of  the  interim  ministry  of  Peel  Mr.  Walpole  tells  for 
the  first  time  the  secret  history  of  the  '  Lichfield  House  Compact '  with 
O'Connell.  The  effect  of  his  narrative  is  to  exonerate  Lord  John 
from  anything  like  treachery  to  his  party;  but  Lord  Grey  and  the 
old  whigs  could  not  tolerate  any  connexion  with  the  Irish,  and  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated. 

As  home  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  Lord  John  Eussell  had  a  large  share  in 
determining  the  Irish  policy  of  the  government,  for  in  those  days  the 
lord-lieutenant  acted  under  the  Home  Office.  In  the  department  of  legis- 
lation this  was  not  conspicuously  successful,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish 
poor  law  act  was  questionable,  the  Irish  municipal  act  in  its  final  form 
was  dictated  by  the  opposition,  and  in  the  tithes  act  the  government  was 
obliged,  after  a  hard  fight,  to  drop  the  appropriation  clause.  But  during 
Lord  Melbourne's  government  the  actual  administration  of  Ireland  was 
vastly  improved.  Under  Lords  Normanby  and  Morpeth,  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  ('  the  only  official  wrho  has  filled  the  post  of  secretary  and  given 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people  ')  the  '  Orange  policy  '  of  previous 
administrations  was  reversed,  and  Mr.  Walpole  claims  a  great  part  of  the 
credit  of  this  for  the  Home  Secretary.  And  when  Lord  Melbourne  fell,  and 
Lord  John  found  himself  in  opposition,  his  language  towards  the  Irish 
was  as  generous  and  hopeful  as  his  conduct  had  been  when  in  power.  In 
June  1843,  in  the  debate  on  the  Arms  bill,  he  denounced  the  man  *  who 
talks  about  the  Saxons  and  the  Celts,  and  endeavours  to  raise  up  feelings 
of  embittered  resentment  by  proclaiming  an  organic  and  natural  difference 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of  Ireland.'  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  connexion  that  for  a  time  he  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  viceroyalty,  and  though  in  1851  he  renounced  this  idea  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  he  qualified  his  renunciation  by  adding  *  I  retain  my 
opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  permanently  retaining  two  separate  govern- 
ments in  the  British  Islands.'  It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  vigour 
and  independence  of  Lord  John's  mind  that  when  the  policy  of  appropria- 
tion finally  failed,  he  should  have  sketched  out  a  new  Irish  policy  for  him- 
self which  not  only  anticipated  the  teaching  of  at  least  one  modern  amateur 
politician,  but  also  the  principles  of  recent  legislation.  In  1844,  when  still 
in  opposition,  he  committed  himself  to  the  policy  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment, in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  English  nonconformists  and  Scotch 
presbyterians,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  episcopalians  in  both  England  and 
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Ireland.  Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
real  Irish  grievance  is  the  land  system.  From  this  time  concurrent 
endowment  and  land  reform  took  the  place  of  the  lost  appropriation  clause 
m  his  mind ;  he  developed  them  at  leisure  into  a  policy,  and  advocated 
them  consistently  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  has  heen  usual  to  criticise  Lord  John  Eussell  because  he  did  not 
attempt,  when  he  was  himself  prime  minister,  and  the  famine  of  1847 
afforded  him  an  opportunity,  to  carry  out  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 
in  1846,  and  pass  a  measure  of  land  reform.  An  important  correspondence 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  printed  in  Mr.  Walpole's  seventeenth  chapter, 
supplies  material  for  his  defence.  In  answer  to  Lord  Clarendon's  sugges- 
tion that  the  increase  of  crime  that  followed  the  famine  should  be  met  by 
giving  the  viceroy  extraordinary  powers,  Lord  John  Eussell  advocates 
precisely  those  principles  which,  a  generation  later,  were  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a  series  of  land  acts.  He  suggests  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the 
application  of  the  Ulster  custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But  in  the  end 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him  ;  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  too 
critical,  the  interests  opposed  to  any  interference  with  the  land  system 
were  too  many.  In  1848  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed,  but  the 
principle  of  compensation  was  not  adopted  for  another  twenty  years. 
In  March  1848,  we  find  Lord  John  again  reverting  to  land  reform  and 
concurrent  endowment,  and  proposing  in  a  memorandum  to  the  cabinet 
a  bill  to  control  evictions,  and  a  land  tax  for  the  endowment  of  Catholic 
priests,  but  difficulties  in  the  cabinet  itself  were  too  great,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  house  and  the  country,  and  the  proposals  were  quietly  dropped.  In 
the  autumn,  however,  he  returned  again  to  the  charge,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  draw  up  a  memorandum  for  submission  to  the  pope,  asking  his  co- 
operation in  carrying  a  measure  '  for  making  a  provision  by  law  for  the 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.'  But  the  pope  was  now  a  fugitive  from 
the  Vatican,  and  the  cabinet  was  too  protestant  to  concur  with  its  leader  ; 
so  the  scheme  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  endowment  was  abandoned  for  the  last 
time.  Forced  by  circumstances  to  evacuate  his  last  strong  position,  Lord 
John  took  up  new  ground,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  relieving  the  congested 
districts  of  Ireland  by  state-aided  emigration,  but  here  he  fell  foul  of  the 
orthodox  economists,  and  his  proposal  dwindled  under  criticism  to  the 
temporary  '  rate  in  aid '  of  1849.  It  is  curious  to  learn  from  one  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  quotations  that  both  the  principles  adopted  by  Lord  John  in 
1844-48  had  been  ripening  in  his  mind  for  more  than  twelve  years.  In 
1838  he  had  made  a  tour  in  Ireland,  and  on  his  return  had  written 
down  his  impressions,  after  his  manner,  under  six  heads.  The  fourth  of 
these  ascribes  Irish  distress  by  implication  to  rack-rents  ;  and  the  fifth 
affirms  the  desirability  of  providing  for  the  three  religions  of  Ireland 
(the  Establishment,  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  Presbyterianism)  '  by  the 
State.' 

Allow  for  the  time,  and  this  series  of  Irish  failures 'is  a  marvellous 
record.  The  Irish  Church  question  was  not  settled  till  1869,  but  Lord 
John  was  advocating  appropriation  in  1832,  and  concurrent  endowment 
in  1844.  Control  over  evictions,  compensation  for  improvements,  fixity 
of  tenure,  Ulster  tenant-right,  the  abolition  of  the  viceroyalty  and  the 
assimilation  of  Irish  to  English  administration,  the  relief  of  congested 
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districts  by  state-aided  emigration — these  are  phrases  continually  in  the 
mouths  of  the  statesmen  of  to-day  ;  but  the  ideas  were  thrown  out  by 
Lord  John  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century.  In  his  hands  they  all 
failed,  for  he  was  a  generation  before  his  time,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  was  adverse. 

To  us,  who  are  still  entangled  in  the  Irish  maze,  it  is  the  Irish  aspect 
of  Lord  John's  career  that  is  supremely  interesting.     It  was  in  Irish 
affairs  that  the  hereditary  whig  stepped  out  of  the  beaten  track,  for  most 
of  his  suggestions  were  original,  and  foreign  to  the  whig  mind,  as  is  shown 
by  the  opposition  they  encountered  from  the  orthodox  of  the  party.     Mr. 
Walpole,  without   intending  it,   conveys  the  impression   that   in  other 
matters,  great  as  were  his  services,  he  was  after  all  only  a  larger  kind  of 
whig— a  whig  of  exceptional  ability  and  vigour  of  mind,  but  as  heavily 
weighted    as   the   rest   by  formulas   and  traditional  ideas.     In  foreign 
politics,  in  particular,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful. 
His  travels  had  made  him  more  patriotic  than  the  average  man  of  his 
party,  and  he   warmly  supported  Palmerston  against  his  colleagues  in 
1840.     Of  this  crisis  Mr.  Walpole  gives  an  excellent  account.     But  when 
himself  prime   minister  he   failed   to  control  his   strong-willed  foreign 
secretary,  and  though,  in  his  disputes  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Walpole 
shows  him  to  have   been   generally  right,  it  is  difficult   to  avoid   the 
conclusion   that  he  was   weak.     Notwithstanding  the  coolness  between 
them  which  the  circumstances  of  Palmerston's  resignation  in  1851  had 
inevitably  caused,  they  co-operated  very  heartily  against  Lord  Aberdeen 
on  the  Eastern  question,  and  Mr.  Walpole  makes  Lord  John  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  return  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  Constantinople. 
While  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  wras  content  to  drift,  his  own  views  were 
for  the  most  part  as  precise  as  Lord  Palmerston's,  though,  unlike  Lord 
Palmerston,  he  wTas  not  prepared  to  support  the  Porte  against  its  Chris- 
tian subjects.     Mr.  Walpole  agrees  with  other  writers  in  throwing  the 
main  responsibility  of  the   Crimean  war  upon  Lord  Aberdeen,  whose 
pacific  attitude  led  the  Czar  to  believe  that  England  would  not  move.     In 
fact,  the  constant  differences  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  go 
very  far  to  explain  the  outbreak  of  war.     Peace  might  have  been  main- 
tained either  by  the  policy  of  Aberdeen  or  by  that  of  Palmerston  and 
Russell,  but  when   they  neutralised  each  other  the  result  was  hopeless 
weakness  and  vacillation.     As  our  author  puts  it,  '  while  the  Czar  was 
irritated  by  the   action  he   was   encouraged   by   the   language  of  the 
cabinet ;  for  the  acts  were  the  acts  of  Lord  John,  and  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Lord  Aberdeen.' 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  war,  the  same  vicious  differ- 
ences were  manifest.  Lord  John  pressed  upon  the  cabinet  a  scheme 
which  he  had  long  had  in  his  mind  for  separating  the  departments  of 
war  and  the  colonies,  and  by  this  means  effecting  an  important 
improvement  in  the  machinery  of  war  administration  ;  but  it  was  long 
before  he  could  prevail  upon  Lord  Aberdeen  to  adopt  it.  He  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  war,  and  Mr.  Walpole  prints  in 
full  his  memorandum  to  the  cabinet  on  the  wants  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  In  November  1854,  nearly  a  month  before  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament  that  overthrew  the  Aberdeen  ministry  and  brought  Lord 
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Palmerston  to  power,  we  find  him  urging  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  war  department  as  the  only  man,  who  '  from  expe- 
rience of  military  details,  from  inherent  vigour  of  mind,  and  from  weight 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  can  be  expected  to  guide  the  great  opera- 
tions of  war  with  authority  and  success,'  and  it  was  his  retirement, 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  that  brought  the 
Aberdeen  ministry  to  an  end.  But  vigorous  and  energetic  as  he  shows 
him  to  have  been,  Mr.  Walpole  leaves  in  our  minds  a  doubt  whether  he 
was  reasonably  loyal  or  fair  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  right  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  wrong,  but  the  tension  between  them  did  nothing  but 
harm,  and  Lord  John's  reputation  suffers  from  the  fact  that  he  remained 
a  member  of  a  cabinet  the  influence  of  which  he  was  indirectly  doing  so 
much  to  weaken.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Walpole  succeeds  in  completely 
exonerating  him  from  the  charges  that  were  brought  against  him  for  his 
conduct  at  the  Vienna  Conference.  On  this  point  his  memory  is  now 
fully  cleared. 

Lord  John  was  scarcely  more  successful  as  a  foreign  politician  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair  he  used  strong 
language,  but  when  the  critical  moment  came,  he  failed  to  support  it  by 
armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark.  This  change 
of  attitude  Mr.  Walpole  traces  to  a  reasonable  fear  lest  armed  intervention 
should  bring  France  into  the  field,  and  so  '  throw  the  whole  Continent 
into  the  crucible.'  In  the  American  war,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct 
was  on  the  whole  admirable.  '  The  perfect  neutrality  of  England  in 
this  destructive  war,'  says  Grote,  '  appears  to  me  almost  a  phenomenon 
in  political  history.  No  such  forbearance  has  been  shown  during  the 
political  history  of  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is  the  single  case  in  which 
the  English  government  and  public— generally  so  meddlesome— have 
displayed  most  prudent  and  commendable  forbearance  in  spite  of  great 
temptations  to  the  contrary.'  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  Lord  John's 
admirers  to  learn  that  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  was  due  rather  to  the 
native  slowness  of  official  procedure  than  to  any  personal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Even  after  the  vessel  had  got 
clear  away,  Lord  John  tried  to  arrange  for  her  seizure  in  the  first  port 
she  entered,  and  actually  drafted  a  despatch  for  that  purpose,  but  was 
overruled  by  his  colleagues.  He  was  throughout  opposed  to  arbitration, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  foretelling  with  so  much  accuracy  in 
September  1865,  the  practical  result  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  in  June 
1872  :  '  The  defect — the  necessary  defect— of  the  Convention  or  Protocol 
of  Paris  is  that  no  impartial  tribunal  is  provided.  Buchanan  said  to 
Clarendon  on  one  occasion :  "  We  have  no  arbitrator  to  whom  we  can 
refer.  We  always  used  to  refer  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  because  he  always 
decided  in  our  favour.  But  now  you  have  gone  to  war  with  Russia  we 
must  refuse  arbitration."  This  was  candid  and  true.  I  had  no  objection 
to  refer  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  and  to  King  Leopold  the  questions 
whether  Peru  owed  a  small  sum  of  money  to  an  Englishman,  or  whether 
English  officers  were  sober  and  insulted,  or  drunk  and  insolent.  On  such 
trumpery  cases  nations  used  to  make  war,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  war  no 
longer.  But,  if  we  were  to  refer  to  any  such  powers  the  question  whether 
we  were  to  pay  five,  ten,  or  twenty  millions,  I  have  no  doubt  the  arbiter 
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would  say,  "England  is  the  tyrant  of  the  seas.     She  is  very  rich.     Let 
her  pay  twenty  millions.     It  will  do  her  good !  "  ' 

As  a  foreign  politician,  then,  Lord  John  Russell,  for  all  his  pluck  and 
vigour,  was  never  conspicuously  successful.  In  one  department  of  foreign 
affairs,  however,  he  did  succeed  ;  as  a  whig  he  was  always  in  his  element 
when  maintaining  the  cause  of  '  oppressed  nationalities.'  When  a  boy 
of  sixteen  he  had  travelled  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  war,  and  at  a  time 
when  Lord  Grey  and  the  official  leaders  of  the  whig  party  were  denouncing 
the  war,  he  displayed  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  Spanish  cause,  and 
1  the  people's  right  to  depose  an  infamous  despot.'  Twenty  years  later  we 
find  him  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  parliament  *  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  and  a  wider  dominion  for 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.'  But  these  were  only  aspirations  ;  achievement 
was  to  come  thirty  years  later  still.  In  1858  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Italian  unity  entered  upon  its  triumphant  stage.  From  the  beginning 
Lord  John  deluged  the  European  governments  with  despatches  in  which 
he  advocated,  as  strongly  as  diplomatic  language  would  allow,  the  policy 
of  '  Italy  for  the  Italians.'  When  the  restoration  of  Tuscany  to  its  duke 
was  talked  of,  Lord  John  urged  that  a  representative  assembly  should  be 
convoked  in  Tuscany,  in  order  that  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  autonomy  of  that  country  may  be  regularly  and  freely  expressed.' 
He  vigorously  defended  the  conduct  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  referring  to  the  revolution  of  1688  as  a  precedent,  and 
treating  him  as  a  kind  of  William  of  Orange.  He  declared  it  to  be  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  people  to  choose  its  own  sovereign,  and  insisted  that 
the  destiny  of  central  Italy  ought  to  be  determined  by  solemn  vote  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  different  states.  And  it  so  happened  that  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  question  gave  to  the  diplomatic  utterances  of  England  unusual 
weight.  Napoleon  could  not  afford  to  allow  England  to  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  Italians,  and  thus  her  representations  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  tendency  he  at  first  showed  of  conceding  too  much  to  Austria 
and  disposing  of  the  Italian  states,  as  Lord  John  put  it,  '  as  if  they  were 
so  many  firkins  of  butter.'  The  liberator  of  Italy  was  forced  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  foreign  secretary,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  play  the  part 
of  liberator  to  the  end.  The  preliminaries  of  Villafranca  were  overruled, 
a  free  choice  was  secured  to  Tuscany  and  central  Italy,  and  thus  the  first 
step  towards  a  united  Italy  was  taken  and  a  '  northern  kingdom '  was 
established.  Henceforth,  as  Napoleon  had  said,  '  Italy  was  mistress  of 
her  own  destinies.'  The  same  line  was  steadily  pursued  by  England  when 
Garibaldi  landed  in  Naples.  It  was  suggested  by  M.  Thouvenel  on  the  part 
of  France  that  France  and  England  should  stop  his  passage  across  the 
straits,  but  this  was  refused  in  language  characteristically  whig  :  '  If  the 
navy,  army,  and  people  of  Naples  were  attached  to  the  king,  Garibaldi 
would  be  defeated  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  disposed  to  welcome 
Garibaldi,  our  interference  would  be  an  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.'  And  Lord  John  stood  by  Sardinia  to 
the  last.  Though  he  incurred  some  hostile  criticism  by  resisting  the  Italian 
designs  upon  Venice,  lest  this  should  bring  France  into  the  field  against 
them,  yet,  when  the  high-handed  action  of  Cavour  brought  upon  him 
in  .the.  time  of  his  greatest  difficulty,  the  hostile  remonstrances  of  the  other 
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great  powers,  Lord  John  at  once  sat  down  to  write  his  famous  despatch 
of  27  October  1860,  in  which  he  solemnly  declared  that  <  upon  this  grave 
matter  her  majesty's  government  hold  that  the  people  in  question  are 
themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs,'  and  like  a  whig  of  the 
old  school  justified  Garibaldi  and  Cavour  from  the  precedent  of  1G88. 
Unfortunately  Lord  John's  own  phrases  were  skilfully  turned  against 
him  in  the  affair  of  Savoy.  When  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France 
as  the  price  of  French  assistance  the  precaution  was  first  taken  of  silencing 
him  by  obtaining  a  popular  vote  from  the  Savoyards  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  Italian  diplomacy,  it  is  a  relief  to 
turn  from  foreign  politics,  in  which,  at  his  best,  Lord  John  was  not  great, 
to  his  career  as  colonial  secretary,  where  the  whig  within  him  stirred  him 
to  high  achievement.  Mr.  Walpole  shows  that  his  political  opponents,  as 
well  as  his  friends,  gave  cordial  testimony  to  his  firmness  and  good  sense 
in  colonial  affairs.  He  knew  nothing  of  federation,  and,  like  other 
politicians  of  the  period,  he  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  our  connexion 
with  the  colonies  should  be  one  of  alliance  only,  but  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  school  that  depreciated  their  value,  and  was  eager  to  lose  them. 
One  story  quoted  by  our  author  suggests  that  under  the  whig  exterior 
something  of  an  imperialist  was  to  be  found  :  '  During  my  tenure  of  the 
colonial  office,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  French  government  called  upon 
me.  He  asked  me  how  much  of  Australia  was  claimed  as  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  I  answered,  "  The  whole  ;  "  and  with  that  answer  he 
went  away.'  New  Zealand  dates  its  origin  as  a  colony  from  Lord  John's 
tenure  of  the  colonial  office,  and  the  first  important  step  towards  the 
modern  system  of  responsible  colonial  governments  was  taken  by  the 
Australia  Constitution  Bill,  the  principal  legislative  achievement  of  1850, 
which  was  designed  by  Lord  John  himself,  and  carried  through  parliament 
under  his  direct  supervision. 

We  now  come,  in  conclusion,  to  the  more  personal  aspects  of  Lord 
John's  Russell's  career ;  we  turn  from  his  achievements  to  look  upon  the 
man.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound  religious 
convictions,  which  affected  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  life.  This, 
his  speech  on  the  slave  trade  in  1850  and  his  characteristic  despatch  to 
Lord  Cowley  upon  the  conflict  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  for 
the  possession  of  the  holy  places  sufficiently  show.  His  religious  attitude 
influenced  his  political  career  mainly  at  two  points.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  a  strong  protestant ;  in  the  second  place,  with  his  whiggism,  he  in- 
herited from  1688  a  traditional  alliance  with  Dissent,  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Tractarians,  holding  that  Newman  and  Pusey  were  guilty 
of  ■  shocking  profanation,'  and  thus  in  making  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments he  was  at  great  pains  to  promote  men  who  were  opposed  to  the 
movement"  he  thought  so  dangerous.  This  occasionally  led  him  into 
difficulties,  as  when  he  appointed  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford  ; 
but,  as  Lord  Melbourne  remarked  at  the  time, '  Nobody  ever  did  anything 
very  foolish  except  from  some  strong  principle.' 

But  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  Lord  John  Russell's  religious 
history  is  that  which  deals  with  his  relation  to  the  dissenters.  In  1828 
he  carried  the  motion  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
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Acts.  According  to  his  biographer,  'he  was  the  guiding  spirit'  of  the 
cabinet  committees  appointed  in  1835  to  ■  consider  the  whole  case  of  the 
dissenters  '  and  the  English  tithe  system,  and  thus  he  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  183G.  In  the  same  year,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  dissenters,  he  introduced  bills  establishing  a  civil 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  allowing  marriages  to  be 
celebrated  in  nonconformist  chapels.  He  also  promoted  London  Uni- 
versity with  power  to  grant  degrees  without  tests,  and  we  learn  from  an 
important  note  of  Mr.  Walpole's  that  Lord  John  himself  wished  to  go 
further,  and  abolish  tests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of  these  mea- 
sures Mr.  Walpole  says  somewhat  grandiloquently  that  in  carrying  them 
he  might  fairly  claim  to  have  done  more  to  satisfy  Dissent  than  any  other 
statesman  since  the  days  of  Nottingham.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  extent  to  which  successive  whig  governments  have  owed  their  tenure 
of  office  to  the  support  of  the  nonconformists.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  to  the  time  of  his  death  Lord  John  Eussell  was  a  hero  among  them. 
Just  before  he  died,  when  he  was  too  ill  to  see  them,  a  great  deputation 
of  leading  nonconformists  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

Mr.  Walpole  makes  no  adequate  attempt  to  draw  for  us  a  portrait  of 
his  hero.  He  is  content  to  supply  us  with  materials,  and  these  are  scattered 
through  some  thousand  pages.  One  or  two  qualities  stand  out  conspicuously 
in  the  story  of  his  life.  His  pluck  and  personal  courage  were  remarkable 
in  one  so  fragile  and  delicate.  *  He  is  a  marvellous  little  man,'  wrote 
Greville,  after  hearing  him  speak  on  the  Canadian  question  in  1837, 
'  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  afraid  of  nobody,  clear  in  his  ideas,  col- 
lected in  his  manner,  and  bold  and  straightforward  in  his  disposition.' 
His  plucky  fight  in  1857  to  retain  his  seat  for  the  city  of  London,  at  a 
time  when  his  reputation  was  at  its  nadir,  will  always  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  electioneering.  His  chief  supporter  predicted  that  he  would 
only  get  two  or  three  votes,  saying  that  he  had  as  much  chance  of  being 
pope  of  Rome  as  member  for  the  city  of  London.  But  when  the  time 
came  he  met  his  angry  constituents,  made  them  laugh  by  a  charming 
speech,  and  turned  almost  certain  defeat  into  unexpected  victory.  « He 
is  a  gallant  little  fellow,'  said  Greville  again,  '  likes  to  face  danger,  and 
comes  out  well  in  time  of  difficulty.' 

But  this  courage  and  dash  were  tempered  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  the  traditional  moderation  of  whig  statesmen.  With  the  radical  party 
he  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  Enthusiastic  reformer  as  he  was,  he 
never  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  blind  his  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  com- 
promise. His  determination  to  regard  the  settlement  of  1832  as  final, 
which  earned  him  his  nickname  of  '  Finality  Jack,'  though  it  exposed 
him  to  the  taunts  of  the  radicals  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and 
led  to  a  great  decline  in  his  popularity  which  extended  over  some  years, 
nevertheless  secured  for  him  in  the  long  run  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  so  young  a 
man  to  pose  as  an  advanced  reformer,  to  the  increase  of  his  immediate 
popularity,  without  damaging  his  ultimate  prospects,  and  thus  his  reso- 
lute pursuit  of  moderation  under  difficulties  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  He 
was  steadily  opposed,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  governments  which 
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rested  on  the  support  of  any  extreme  party.  Even  Mr.  Greville  admits 
that  he  was  free  from  '  rash  designs  and  extravagant  projects.' 

The  versatility  and  independence  of  Lord  John's  mind  have  already 
sufficiently  appeared.  It  was  his  privilege  in  his  later  years  to  enjoy 
the  eternal  youth  peculiar  to  statesmen,  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  enjoy 
it  in  retirement.  'On  organic  questions,'  as  Mr.  Walpole' tells  us,  'he 
displayed,  in  his  later  years,  an  almost  conservative  dislike  of  extensive 
changes.  .  .  .  But  on  other  matters  his  views  enlarged  with  the  increase 
of  years.  He  displayed  an  unusual  capacity,  for  an  old  man,  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conclusions  of  a  younger  generation ;  and  on  questions 
connected  with  the  Church,  with  education,  with  the  treatment  of  crime, 
with  the  management  of  finance,  and  with  the  freedom  of  commerce,  he 
could  act  at  eighty,  as  he  acted  at  forty,  with  those  who  were  in  the  van 
of  the  liberal  party.'  In  particular,  he  was  from  the  beginning  a  friend 
to  education,  and  his  scheme  of  1856,  with  its  conscience  clause  for 
evading  the  religious  difficulty,  would  have  anticipated  in  many  points 
Mr.  Forster's  settlement  of  1870.  His  literary  activities  were  very  various, 
though  his  works  were  for  the  most  part ■  not  founded  on  original  research 
but  on  other  men's  researches.'  As  a  letter  writer  he  was  unrivalled. 
His  communication  to  the  thirteen  bishops  who  remonstrated  against  the 
appointment  of  Hampden  to  Hereford  is  in  his  best  manner,  and  his 
note  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  when  he  announced  his  intention  of  refus- 
ing to  give  his  vote  for  Hampden's  election,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  laconic  style  :  '  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  22nd  inst.,  in  which  you  intimate  to  me  your  intention  of  violating 
the  law. — I  have,  &c.  J.  Russell.'  His  correspondence  with  his  restive 
foreign  secretary,  Lord  Palmerston,  is  very  skilful  and  full  of  tact ;  and 
though  Palmerston  was  too  strong  for  him  in  the  long  run,  Lord  John 
managed  to  handle  him  for  some  time  before  he  broke  away. 

His  domestic  life,  described  very  pleasantly  and  sympathetically  by 
his  biographer,  is  singularly  attractive.  He  found  time  amidst  the  cares 
of  state  to  win  the  undivided  love  of  his  children,  and  to  exchange  charm- 
ing verses  with  his  second  wife,  and  this  was  in  spite  of  the  ill-health 
which  runs  like  a  dark  thread  through  the  fabric  of  his  life.  In  his  diary, 
under  date  18  Dec.  1803,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  occurs  the  entry, 
•  I  took  a  black  dose  this  morning,  so  I  did  not  go  out.'  This  is  only  the 
first  of  a  series.  The  sinister  influence  of  this  continuous  ill-health  is  to  be 
traced  in  Lord  John's  public  career.  His  burden  became  at  times  greater 
than  he  could  bear,  his  health  was  liable  to  give  way  gradually  under  the 
cares  of  office,  when  he  would  become  dispirited,  and  lose  his  fighting  power. 
At  these  times  he  grew  very  sensitive.  Personal  attacks  irritated  him,  and 
he  would  become  bitter.  Thus  the  physical  frailty  of  their  leader  would 
contribute  in  many  indirect  ways  to  the  decline  and  defeat  of  the  party  he 
led.  He  was  always  on  the  point  of  retiring.  In  early  life  he  would  talk 
of  giving  up  politics  and  going  abroad  ;  later,  when  he  had  become  im- 
portant, his  friends  would  urge  him  to  go  to  the  Lords.  His  wife,  in  a 
letter  written  when  he  was  about  to  take  office  in  the  Aberdeen  adminis- 
tration, declared  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  kill  him  in  six  months.  His 
physical  defects  prevented  him  from  becoming  an  orator.  His  voice  was 
poor,  and  he  had  an  awkward  manner.    Men  used  to  say  that « when  he 
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placed  his  left  elbow  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  the  house  awaited  a 
sentiment  in  favour  of  religious  liberty.'     His  weak  physique  and  delicate 
health  explain  also  why  Lord  John  Russell  was  such  a  bad  party  leader. 
His  manner  to  his  supporters  was  cold  and  repellent ;  he  lacked  personal 
magnetism,  and  ill-health  prevented  him  from  properly  discharging  those 
social  functions  which,  under  the  English  system,  are  so  important  to  the 
union  of  a  party.     His  coldness  was  of  manner  only.     '  The  popular  idea 
of  Johnny,'  wrote  Motley,  'is  of  a  cold,  cynical,  reserved  personage. 
But,  in  his  own  home,  I  never  saw  a  more  agreeable  manner.'     But 
nevertheless  it  did  as  much  harm  among  his  supporters  as  if  it  had  been 
real.     To  the  same  source  may  be  traced  that  unevenness,  which  is  so 
often  a  characteristic  of  small  and  weakly  men.     Lord  John's  personality 
lacked  the  massiveness  of  Peel  or  Palmerston.     When  he  was  great,  men 
thought  him  merely  clever ;  when  he  was  moderate,  he  somehow  failed  to 
inspire  all  the  confidence  he  deserved.     At  times  he  was  too  reticent ;  at 
times  he  spoke  out  too  plainly,  and  was  too  unrestrained.     His  eternal 
resignations,   always  withdrawn   under  pressure,   produced   among  his 
colleagues  the  impression  that  he  was  sometimes  weak,  and  thus,  though 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party,  he  was  not  always  at  the  head  of 
the  government.     To  the  ordinary  reader  of  his  life,  this  does  not  seem 
altogether  natural  to  his  character,  which  wras  as  strong  and  manly  as 
it  was  simple  and  straightforward.     Perhaps  it  was  not  the  consequence 
of  character,  but  of  physique. 

The  volumes  before  us,  though  in  the  main  biographical,  contain  also 
much  that  is  of  wider  interest.  The  story  of  Palmerston's  dismissal  is 
told  here  more  fully  than  elsewhere  ;  there  is  also  an  excellent  account 
of  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne  administration  in  1841.  Mr.  Walpole  leaves 
on  our  minds  a  very  good  impression  of  Lord  John's  father,  the  sixth 
Duke  of  Bedford,  as  a  kindly  sensible  man,  upon  whom  hereditary 
whiggism  sat  well.  This  is  important  when  we  recollect  what  an  unfavour- 
able view  Mr.  Greville  takes  of  his  character.  It  is  curious  to  note  also 
that  evils  now  serious  were  beginning  to  raise  their  heads  a  generation 
ago.  Lord  John  complains  in  1848  that  already  within  his  own  experience 
two  great  changes  had  occurred  in  the  mode  of  conducting  parliamentary 
business,  for  (1)  a  much  larger  number  of  questions  had  become  govern- 
ment questions,  and  (2)  '  measures  of  all  kinds  are  now  discussed  by  a 
much  greater  number  of  members.'  In  consequence,  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  in  parliament  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  "its 
work.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  Lord  John  using  in  1866  a  phrase 
familiar  to  1890 — '  The  course  of  obstruction  so  openly  followed  by  the 
opposition.' 

Of  the  matter  of  Mr.  Walpole's  volumes  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  He  has  had  access  to  the  best  materials— an  enormous  mass  of 
Lord  John's  own  correspondence,  including  his  letters  to  the  Queen--and 
he  prints  for  the  first  time  some  very  characteristic  letters  from  William  IV. 
These  materials  he  has  used  with  conspicuous  industry,  conscientiousness, 
and  fairness.  The  result  is  one  of  which  even  an  historian  of  Mr. 
Walpole's  experience  may  be  proud.  But  to  the  reader  there  is  something 
wanting,  and  the  defect  would  seem  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  biographer's 
manner,  or  point  of  view*    The  volumes  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  some 
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future  biographer  to  explore,  but  they  do  not  themselves  constitute  the 
perfect  biography.  Mr.  Walpole,  overwhelmed  with  the  abundance  of 
his  political  material  but  without  adequate  personal  material  (for  he  did 
not  know  Lord  Kusscll,  who  had  few  intimate  friends,  and  left  few  private- 
letters)  has  allowed  the  times  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  man.  Wg 
hear  a  great  deal  about  what  Lord  Russell  did.  But  even  to  the  last  page 
of  the  very  necessary  '  epilogue,'  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  gather 
up  scattered  impressions,  we  fail  to  understand  exactly  what  he  was. 
But,  after  all,  perhaps  Mr.  Walpole  can  scarcely  help  himself,  for  the 
time  is  not  ripe,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  personality  has  not  yet  fallen 
into  focus.  It  is  impossible  scarcely  ten  years  after  a  great  man's  death 
to  discuss  quite  dispassionately  his  relation  to  his  times.  The  figure  of  the 
hero  so  lately  lost  must  be  modelled  by  his  biographer  on  the  heroic  scale, 
and  when  the  biographer  is  a  man  of  a  generation  that  has  seen  him  alive 
and  remembers  him,  many  subtle  influences  conspire  to  make  him  see 
through  a  convex  glass.  Thus  though  Mr.  Walpole's  portrait  is  indistinct, 
it  is  at  any  rate  a  good  deal  larger  than  life.  To  his  biographer,  Lord 
John  Russell  is  always  the  most  important  figure  in  the  politics  of  the 
time.  At  twenty-four,  after  only  three  years  of  parliamentary  experience, 
he  makes  him  supply  the  opposition  with  their  policy.  In  the  sessions 
1885-6  'the  measures  which  were  carried  were  precisely  those  which 
were  entrusted  to  Lord  John  Russell's  management.'  In  the  chapter  on 
the  Crimean  war,  Lord  Palmerston  is  chiefly  important  as  somebody 
who  agreed  with  Lord  John  Russell.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Walpole 
is  very  serious.  In  his  anxiety  to  fully  justify  all  his  statements,  he 
piles  up  his  pieces  justificatives  till  his  readers  feel  as  if  they  would  be 
buried  alive.  The  merest  shanty  of  generalisation  is  provided  with  docu- 
mentary foundations  of  the  most  massive  kind.  For  instance  when  Lord 
John  makes  a  good  speech,  Mr.  Walpole  will  not  let  us  off  with  the  simple 
fact,  but  insists  on  printing  several  testimonials  from  contemporary 
statesmen  to  prove  it.  This  is  thoroughness  carried  too  far.  We  yearn 
for  greater  simplicity  and  a  lighter  touch.  We  come  of  a  frivolous  and  in- 
dolent generation,  and  Mr.  Walpole's  work  is  too  solid  for  us.  Yet,  after 
all,  he  achieves  his  main  purpose,  for  he  makes  us  feel  in  our  hearts  more 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  high-minded,  pure,  unselfish  statesman 
whose  story  he  tells,  than  we  quite  care  to  confess.         J.  R.  Tanner. 


Brief e  der  Kurfurstin  Sophie  von  Hannover  an  die  Baugriifinnen  und 
Baugrafen  zn  Pfalz.  Herausgegeben  von  Eduard  Bodemann. 
Publicationen  aus  den  K.  Preussischen  Staatsarchiven.  Band  xxxvii. 
(Leipzig:  Hirzel.     1888.) 

Here  is  more  material,  but  accompanied  by  divers  indications  that  the 
store  is  anything  but  exhausted,  for  the  future  biographer  of  the  ancestress 
of  our  reigning  house,  whose  personal  presentment,  albeit  she  was  so 
indifferent  to  it  herself,  should  surely  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  this 
writer's  Hanoverian  exhibition.  The  letters  contained  in  this  volume 
are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  familiar  letters,  and  as  such  form  a 
delightful  supplement  to  the  correspondence  of  the  electress  Sophia  with 
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her  brother  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  issued  from  the  same 
archives  a  few  years  ago.  In  one  sense,  to  be  sure,  the  electress  was 
incapable  of  writing  smfamiliar  letters,  even  when  she  discussed  political 
topics  proper  (which  she  did  as  rarely  as  she  could  help),  or  exchanged 
views  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  Leibniz.  Her  French  style  was 
in  her  own  opinion  not  worth  much,  but  at  all  events  free  from  the 
objection  of  being  tire  ;  and  the  same  criticism  applies  a  fortiori  to  her 
composition  in  the  vernacular,  which  she  contrived  to  spell  worse  than 
even  seventeenth-century  German  can  ever  have  been  spelled  before. 
Her  contemporary  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  experiments  upon 
Mrs.  Morley's  English,  was  a  pedant  in  comparison.  But  what  of  that  ? 
Her  principle  as  a  letter-writer,  which  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  briefly 
enunciating  in  lieu  of  the  usual  reasons  for  not  having  answered  sooner, 
was  never  to  write  at  all  unless  she  had  something  to  say  ;  and  she 
pleasantly  reflects  on  the  very  different  process  whereby  her  well-beloved 
niece  the  incomparable  duchess  of  Orleans  consumed  quires  where  she 
merely  covered  sheets.  Of  course,  however,  there  is  an  unmistakable 
family  likeness  between  the  effusions  of  the  two  princesses.  Both  were 
■pfiilzisch  to  the  core,  in  their  freedom  of  written  speech  sans  penr  et  sans 
gene,  merely  prefixing  a  facetious  met  Verloff  to  their  most  audacious 
improprieties,  which  in  these  letters  of  the  electress  sometimes  stand  in 
startling  juxtaposition  with  quotations  from  scripture,  as  well  as  with 
proverbial  philosophy  from  profane  sources.  And  both  women,  whatever 
fibre  of  coarseness  ran  through  their  natures,  had  as  sound  understand- 
ings and  as  loyal,  warm  hearts  as  have  ever  stood  proof  against  the  trials 
of  life-long  suffering  and  ill-usage.  In  these  pages  will  be  found  a 
hundred  illustrations  of  the  electress  Sophia's  love  for  her  children,  both 
fortunate  and  unfortunate — for  the  erratic  Max,  for  the  lettered  and 
'  virtuous  '  but  obstinate  Christian,  for  '  Gustien  '  (Ernest  Augustus),  as 
well  as  for  her  own  counterpart  the  bright-minded  queen  in  Prussia. 
Even  in  her  unlovable  first-born  her  maternal  instinct  discerned  the 
redeeming  feature ;  for  no  truer  appreciation  of  George  I  remains  than 
her  remark  that  he  resembled  his  uncle  the  elector  Charles  Lewis,  not 
indeed  in  his  affability  but  in  his  sense  of  justice.  More  novel  is  the 
light  thrown  in  these  pages  upon  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
in  his  dreary  last  years  she  proved  a  faithful  and  cheerful  nurse.  It  is 
impossible,  she  says  with  her  usual  simplicity,  not  to  have  sympathy  with 
the  father  of  one's  dear  children.  She  even  brought  herself  to  be  kind  to 
his  c/i-dcvant  mistress,  the  countess  Platen,  when  nearing  her  ghastly 
end.  Her  Palatine  relatives  found  in  her  a  staunch  friend  and  protec- 
tress, in  particular  the  Kaugrafen  and  Kaugrafinnen,  children  of  her 
brother  the  elector  Charles  Lewis  by  his  morganatic  marriage  with 
Louisa  von  Degenfeld,  to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed.  Two  of  her 
nieces  she  attached  to  her  court,  and  it  was  in  the  arms  of  the  elder  of 
these,  Louisa,  that  she  afterwards  died.  Among  the  brothers  the  most 
original  figure  is  that  of  Count  Charles  Maurice,  who  was  a  true  Pfiilzer 
in  contagious  gaiety  of  disposition  and  conversational  wit,  and  who  (met 
Verloff)  drank  himself  to  death.  But  no  supplicant,  however  humble, 
hailing  from  the  beloved  Palatinate  went  away  empty-handed  from  Herren- 
hausen  so  long  as  the  purse  of  its  mistress  held  out. 
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In  the  same  spirit  the  electress  Sophia  was  the  consistent  patroness  of 
her  Calvinist  coreligionists  at  Hanover,  for  whom  she  established  a 
German  as  well  as  a  French  church  in  that  city,  subscribing  liberally  to 
the  needs  of  both.  I  here  touch  on  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  remained 
rather  obscure  in  the  biography  of  the  electress,  but  which,  like  everything 
else  concerning  her  into  which  she  enters  in  her  letters,  is  made  perfectly 
plain  by  herself.  She  had  been  brought  up  a  Calvinist,  and  to  the  last 
took  comfort  after  her  own  fashion  from  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, which  certainly  has  never  found  a  more  cheerful  or  single-minded 
exponent.  But  she  had  in  her  youth,  when  at  her  mother's  court  in  the 
Low  Countries,  conformed  to  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  and  even 
received  the  sacrament  according  to  its  rites.  As  she  told  Cresset  at  the 
electoral  table,  there  was  no  reason  for  excluding  such  Calvinists  as  her- 
self from  the  church  of  England,  as  if  they  were  a  '  faction,'  like  the 
presbyterians.  '  Sermons  at  church  do  not  make  a  different  religion.' 
When  her  English  advisers  besought  her  to  appoint  a  church  of  England 
chaplain,  she  declined  on  the  ground  that  nobody  at  Hanover  would 
understand  his  language,  and  that  the  two  chaplains  already  there  were 
quite  enough  for  her.  The  one  form  of  protestantism  which  she  disliked 
was  the  Lutheran  pietism  which  was  just  coming  into  vogue.  This 
attitude  may  have  its  humorous  side  ;  it  has  also  a  very  serious  one 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  well-known  contemporary  aspirations 
after  a  reunion  among  protestants,  which  might  possibly  form  the  prelude 
to  a  general  reunion  of  western  Christendom.  Luckily,  these  views  of  the 
electress  Sophia,  which  were  substantially  those  of  her  eldest  son,  were 
little  known  to  the  highflyers  at  home,  or  the  protests  which  they 
attempted  to  raise  after  the  accession  of  George  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  urged  with  better  effect  before  it. 

On  the  history  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  itself  these  letters  throw 
no  actually  new  light ;  but  such  references  to  it  as  they  contain  only 
serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion  previously  advanced  in  this  Eeview,1  that 
the  conduct  of  the  electress  Sophia  was  from  first  to  last  absolutely  dis- 
creet. It  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  altogether  indifferent  to  the  splendid 
prospect  before  her  ;  England,  she  repeatedly  tells  her  nieces,  is  a  pleasant 
country ;  and  she  was  throughout  ready  to  welcome  any  sign  that  the 
government  of  Queen  Anne,  or  still  more  that  Queen  Anne  herself,  was 
taking  serious  measures  to  prepare  the  succession  of  her  house.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  two  letters  to  the  electress  and  to  her  son  (the  latter 
is  dated  16  April  1702,  the  former  bears  no  date,  and  both  are  now 
printed  for  the  first  time),  the  queen  in  the  early  years  of  her  reign  gave 
no  such  sign  ;  and  much  of  the  obvious  unwillingness  to  invite  the 
electress  to  England  or  make  her  a  suitable  allowance  as  heiress-apparent 
was  attributed  by  Sophia  to  the  jealousy  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough, 
resolved  that  nobody  but  herself  should  be  the  second  lady  in  the  land. 
When,  in  the  later  part  of  the  reign,  this  influence  had  been  overthrown, 
and  the  tories  had  come  into  power  with  a  policy  of  peace,  the  electress 
acutely  (though  as  it  proved  not  correctly)  conjectured  that  the  renewal 
of  friendly  relations  with  France  would  be  adverse  to  the  chances  of  the 
house  of  Hanover.    In  general  her  philosophy  stood  her  in  good  stead  in 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  470,  etc. 
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enabling  her  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  all  troubled  speculations  concern- 
in»  a  throne  which  her  age  and  infirmities  made  her  feel  it  in  any  case 
improbable  she  would  live  to  mount.  She  could  even,  without  being  the 
least  of  a  Jacobite  at  heart  (as  has  been  absurdly  said),  dwell  without 
rancour  on  the  possibility  of  the  long-deferred  tidings  of  joy  descending 
after  all  upon  St.  Germains  instead  of  upon  Herrenhausen.  For  the  rest, 
though  both  shrewd  and  well-informed  in  this  as  in  other  matters  that 
interested  her,  she  had  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the  complications  of 
English  politics — and  I  much  doubt  whether  she  desired  to  have  it. 

The  discretion  which  had  necessarily  become  second  nature  to  the 
electress  Sophia  she  exhibits  in  her  letters  to  her  nieces  in  an  affair 
which  probably  came  home  to  her  much  more  closely  than  the  question 
of  the  succession,  inasmuch  as  she  was  too  true  a  woman  not  to  care  for 
the  domestic  interests  of  her  family  first,  and  for  everything  else  after- 
wards. But  I  have  no  wish  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  attempting  one 
more  last  word  on  the  unhappy  Konigsmarck  scandal.  As  it  seems  to 
me,  the  casual  references  to  Sophia  Dorothea  in  this  correspondence  help 
to  refute  the  notion  (which,  for  the  rest,  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  prove)  that  the  electress  Sophia  took  part  in  a  kind  of  family 
conspiracy  to  avenge  the  success  of  Eleonora  d'Olbreuse  upon  her  daughter. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  Sophia  cordially  hated  her  '  sister '  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  needs  no  proof  at  all,  inasmuch  as  she  was  the  last  person  to 
resist  what  she  no  doubt  considered  a  legitimate  impulse.  But  the  line 
between  impulse  and  action  is  precisely  that  which  healthy  natures  like 
that  of  the  electress  Sophia  know  how  to  draw.  Besides  Hanoverian 
there  will  be  found  in  this  volume  Berlin  scandals  connected  with  the 
Wartensleben  regime,  which  ought  to  have  made  the  electress  revoke  her 
exultation  over  the  fall  of  Danckelmann.  Pleasanter  passages  in  the  cor- 
respondence are  the  admirably  discriminating  sketch  of  Peter  the  Great 
(simpler  than  that  in  the  Leibniz  correspondence),  with  whom  the  electress 
had  the  honour  of  dining  in  the  summer  of  1697,  and  a  charming  miniature 
of  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  as  a  boy,  like  to  a  cupid  in  his  fair  curls, 
but  all  the  same  a  regular  martinet  in  nucc. 

This  volume  is  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Bodemann,  of  the  Hanover  archives, 
as  to  whose  competence  for  his  task  there  can  of  course  be  no  question. 
He  will,  however,  permit  the  hint  that  Burnet  never  was  (though  he  may 
have  much  wished  to  be)  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ('  Introduction,'  pp. 
xvi,  xxi).  The  notes  to  the  text  are  both  brief  and  to  the  point,  though 
here  and  there  they  elucidate  the  spelling  of  the  electress  with  almost 
irritating  completeness.  One  likes  to  be  trusted  so  far  as  to  guess  that 
<  Herr  Leibenitz  '  means  Leibniz,  though  nothing  but  gratitude  can  be 
due  for  hints  as  to  the  identity  of  Shereferel  (Sacheverell),  tamas  aquempes 
and  toleres  (Tauler).  A.  W.  Ward. 

The  difficulty  which  historical  teachers  have  found  in  supplying  their 
pupils  with  trustworthy  maps  of  medieval  geography  may  excuse  our 
drawing  attention  in  this  Review  to  an  atlas  which  makes  no  pretension 
to  serve  for  more  than  school  use.  The  Historisch-geograjphischer 
SchuJatlas  des  Mittelalters  recently  produced  by  F.  W.  Schubert  and 
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W.  Schmidt  (Vienna  :  Holzel.  1889)  appears  well  adapted  not  merely 
for  younger  university  students  but  also  for  those  readers  who  want  a 
guide  to  help  them  in  a  general  study  of  medieval  history,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  provide  themselves  with  a  copy  of  Spruner  or 
Broysen.  Printed  in  a  convenient  large  octavo  size  and  published  at  an 
exceedingly  low  price,  it  contains  nineteen  plates  with  thirty-four  maps 
large  and  small.  The  maps  are  clearly  drawn  and  coloured,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  various  countries  is  prefixed.  It  is  perhaps 
indeed  a  pity  that  in  some  of  the  maps,  which  are  drawn  on  a  fairly  laroe 
scale,  there  are  not  more  places  inserted ;  but  the  ordinary  student  will 
probably  find  all  that  he  requires,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fault  on  the  right 
side,  for  educational  purposes,  not  to  overcrowd  the  maps  with  names. 
For  the  same  reason  we  notice  that  the  modern  names  of  places  are 
usually  inserted  even  in  the  earlier  maps,  though  in  some  cases  the  medi- 
eval form  is  given  as  well  (thus  Pictavis  [Poitiers]).  In  an  atlas  con- 
taining a  relatively  small  number  of  maps  absolute  correctness  in  the 
boundaries  for  any  precise  date  is  of  course  unattainable,  and  sometimes 
(for  instance,  in  the  extended  sweep  given  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
empire  under  the  Carolings)  the  maps  are  at  least  misleading ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  may  be  depended  upon,  and  we  have  noticed  few  omissions  of 
importance. 


The  Book  of  Dignities  :  containing  lists  of  the  official  personages  of  the 
British  empire,  civil,  diplomatic,  heraldic,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
naval,  and  military,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time  ;  together 
with  the  sovereigns  and  rulers  of  the  world  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective states ;  the  orders  of  knighthood  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  India, 
and  numerous  other  lists.  Founded  on  Beatson's  '  Political  Index '  (180C) ; 
remodelled  and  brought  down  to  1851  by  the  late  Joseph  Haydn  ;  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  with  numerous  additional  lists,  and  an  index  to 
the  entire  work,  by  Hokace  Ockeeby.  (London  :  W.  H.  Allen.  1890. ) 
This  comprehensive  title  we  have  transcribed  at  length,  because  it  tells 
the  history  of  the  valuable  work  of  reference  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  The 
new  book  is  not  merely  a  revised  edition  of  Haydn's  '  Book  of  Dignities  ' 
brought  down  to  the  present  date  :  the  editor  has  restored  to  their  place 
a  number  of  lists  which  Haydn  omitted  when  he  edited  Beatson  (for 
instance,  those  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state  before  1782),  and  made 
other  improvements  in  detail.  But  the  great  feature  in  the  new  edition 
is  the  index  filling  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  which  we  have 
tested  in  many  places  and  found  not  only  accurate  but  abundant  and 
workmanlike  ;  instead  of  giving  a  string  of  numerals  after  a  man's  name 
it  specifies  by  an  elaborate  system  of  abbreviations  the  precise  fact  about 
him  that  will  be  found  on  each  particular  page.  The  continuation,  which 
covering  as  it  does  a  period  of  '  reform  '  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
queen's  service,  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  is  very  carefully 
done,  and  the  entries  are  checked  wherever  possible  by  reference  to  offi- 
cial records,  the  London  Gazette,  and  other  authoritative  sources.  The 
complexity  of  modern  changes,  orderly  as  is  their  arrangement  here,  has,  we 
are  afraid,  deprived  this  book  of  some  of  its  usefulness  as  a  work  of  refer- 
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ence.     There  are,  for  example,  eight  lists  of  admirals,  several  of  which 
overlap  in  point  of  time.     And  the  volume,  which  now  contains  nearly 
twelve  hundred  pages,  is  hy  no  means  the  same  handy  volume  as  '  Haydn  ' 
was.     But  the  greatest  drawback  of  the  new  edition  is  due  to  the  editor 
himself,  who  has  entirely  omitted  the  headlines  indicating  the  section  and 
the  subject  of  each  page,  which  were  in  his  predecessor's  booh.     By  this 
inexplicable  mistake  he  has  just  doubled  the  time  required  to  find  any 
particular  place,  and  taken  half  from  the  practical  usefulness  of  his  work  ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  his  index  to  some  extent  makes  amends.     It  is  a  pity, 
too,  that  Mr.  Ockerby  has  not  done  more  to  improve  the  part  of  the  book 
already  compiled  by  Beatson  and  Haydn.      The  lists  of  ambassadors  still 
begin  with  1760,  and  those  of  '  sovereigns  and  rulers '  (including  the  '  kings, 
or  octarchs,  of  the  English  Saxons  ')  are  entirely  behind  the  present  state 
of  historical  knowledge.     All  the  foreign  lists,  which,  notably  in  the  case 
German  princes,  are  imperfect  and  faulty  in  details,  had  better  be  omitted. 
If  this  were  done  and  the  Christian  names  were  abbreviated  according  to 
some  such  simple  system  as  is  becoming  usual  with  bibliographers,  the 
bulk  of  the  book  would  be  sensibly  diminished,  especially  if  it  were  printed 
on  a  slightly  larger  page.     It  is  really  only  for  the  lists  of  English  'digni- 
taries '  that  the  work  is  consulted  by  students  ;  and  these,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  and  still  more  for  the  last  century,  are  so  valuable  that 
it  is  unfortunate  that  they  should  be  at  all- counterbalanced  by  lists  which 
do  not  command  confidence  in  the  same  degree. 

Trial  by  Combat,  by  George  Nielson.  (Glasgow  :  William  Hodge 
&  Co.  1890.)  This  is  a  light  and  clever  little  book,  on  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest,  of  which  in  a  general  way  very  little  is  known. 
Wager  of  battle,  or  trial  by  combat,  regulated  either  by  the  customs  of 
chivalry  or  rules  of  law,  was  for  long  an  established  mode  of  proof  in 
Western  Europe.  It  had  its  day  in  England,  and  then,  like  many  other 
archaic  legal  facts,  was  put  aside  and  forgotten,  until  it  started  to  life 
again  at  the  celebrated  trial  of  Abraham  Thornton  in  1817,  after  which 
it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament.  Mr.  Nielson's  book 
traces  trial  by  combat  through  its  several  varieties  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  story  of  the  false  '  peler  '  (appealer)  who  lived  for  three  years 
on  the  king's  bounty  at  the  rate  of  three-halfpence  a  day,  falsely  appeal- 
ing honest  men  of  crime,  is  dramatically  told  ;  and  how  he  fared  at  the 
hands  of  a  '  meke  innocent,'  armed  with  a  stave  of  ash,  capped  with  a 
horn  of  iron  '  lyke  unto  a  rammy's  home,'  whom  he  had  unjustly  and  in- 
cautiously appealed.  The  meekness  of  the  defendant  is  less  obvious  than 
he  succeeded  in  making  his  innocence — for  he  seems  to  have  been  a  doughty 
champion  of  his  own  rights,  and  after  a  terrific  struggle  got  his  adversary's 
nose  between  his  teeth,  and  kept  it  there  till  the  false  peler  cried  craven, 
when  he  was  incontinently  confessed  and  hanged.  The  result  of  this 
battle  is  proof  positive  that  to  knock  out  a  man's  front  teeth  amounts  to 
mayhem,  as  depriving  him  of  a  '  fighting  member.'  There  are  many 
pleasant  stories  of  '  fights  fought  long  ago  '  collected  here,  which  read  like 
romances,  till  one  sees  the  array  of  authorities  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 
Anyone  who  has  made  any  study  of  English  or  Scottish  law  or  history 
will  read  with  pleasure  this  interesting  little  bit  of  research. 
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Walpole,  by  John  Morley.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889.) 
'  Walpole,'  says  Lord  Stanhope,  '  understood  the  true  interests  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.'  Mr.  Morley  fully  accepts 
this  verdict,  and  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  main  true.  The  man  who  com- 
pleted the  Revolution  settlement  and  preserved  peace  when  peace  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  England  deserves  well  of  posterity.  Mr.  Morley 
however  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  good  points  in  Walpole's  statesmanship 
that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  merits  of  any  of  his  opponents.  Of  these, 
Bolingbroke  and  Carteret  receive  very  severe  and  at  the  same  time  very 
inadequate  treatment.  He  ignores  the  results  of  Mr.  Wyon's  researches 
with  regard  to  the  former ;  he  is  even  more  unjust  towards  the  latter. 
That  Carteret  had  abilities  of  a  very  high  order  is  undoubted.  Mr.  Morley, 
nevertheless,  has  not  a  good  word  for  him,  and  styles  his  policy  '  rash 
and  unsound,'  and  '  a  marvel  of  levity  and  temerity.'  It  is  more  espe- 
cially as  the  defender  and  admirer  of  Walpole's  foreign  policy  that  Mr. 
Morley  falls  foul  of  Carteret.  Though  a  very  strong  case  can  be  mado 
out  for  Walpole's  French  system  during  the  reign  of  George  I  and  the 
early  years  of  that  of  his  successor,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Carteret's 
German  system  was  not,  in  the  latter  portion  of  Walpole's  ministry, 
better  suited  to  the  interests  of  England  than  a  blind  reliance  on  the 
connexion  with  France.  The  German  system  of  Carteret  is  certainly 
worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  receives  from  Mr.  Morley.  Carteret 
seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  in  the  event  of  a  European  struggle 
the  Bourbons,  united  as  they  were  in  jealousy  of  our  naval  and  commer- 
cial power,  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Authorities  like  Heeren 
and  Ranke  question  the  wisdom  of  making  the  French  alliance  the  basis 
of  our  foreign  policy  even  as  early  as  the  Polish  succession  war,  and  the 
events  of  1741  and  the  following  years  go  far  to  justify  the  correctness  of 
Carteret's  views.  Mr.  Morley  speaks  of  the  church  policy  of  Walpole  with 
approbation.  But  while  describing  the  closing  of  convocation  '  as  an 
effective  protest  against  the  virulence  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,'  he 
passes  over  the  disastrous  results  of  this  measure  which  must  always  re- 
main a  blot  on  Walpole's  statesmanship,  though  it  may  attest  his  shrewd- 
ness as  a  party  politician.  Walpole  was  of  all  men  directly  answerable 
for  the  lifeless  Christianity,  for  the  absence  of  church  development,  and  for 
the  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  churchmen,  at  a  time  when,  having  regard 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  our  great  towns  and  colonies,  the 
extension  of  church  organisation  was  of  vital  importance.  Walpole's 
policy  was,  from  the  whig  point  of  view,  successful.  The  necessity  of 
compression  in  this  little  volume  is  at  times  very  irritating.  It  would, 
for  example,  have  been  interesting  to  have  had  a  detailed  account  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  Walpole  in  carrying  out  his  peace  policy  be- 
tween the  treaty  of  Seville  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731.  Still  we  are 
very  thankful  for  what  we  have  got.  To  a  master  of  literary  style,  to  a 
recognised  authority  on  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  one  who 
has  himself  been  a  cabinet  minister,  we  are  indebted  for 'a  valuable  and 
suggestive  monograph  which  is  worthy  of  the  whig  leader  whose  career  it 
describes. 
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247.     Borne :  Loescher.     9  1. 


V.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 


Conrat  (M.)  Geschichte  der  Quellen  und 
Literatur  des  romischen  Bechts  im 
fruheren  Mittelalter.  I.  3.  Pp.  331-549. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs.     10-50  m. 

Fleury-Bergier.  Philippe  le  Bel  et 
Othon  IV,  comte  palatin  de  Bour- 
gogne.     Pp.  39.     Besancon :  Jacquin. 

Glasson  (E.)  Les  rapports  du  pouvoir 
spirituel  et  du  pouvoir  temporel  au 
moyen  age.  Pp.  108.  Paris  :  Picard. 
2-50  f. 

Keary  (C.  F.)  The  vikings  in  western 
Christendom  [789-888].  Pp.  511,  map. 
London  :  Umvin.     16/. 


Kohler  (G.)  Die  Entwickelung  des 
Kriegswesens  und  der  Kriegfiihrung  in 
der  Bitterzeit  von  Mitte  des  elften 
Jahrhunderts  bis  zu  den  Hussiten- 
kriegen.  Begisternebst  Berichtigungen. 
Pp.  171.     Breslau  :  Koebner.    45  m. 

Nicastro  (G.)  Teodorico  il  Grande : 
studio  storico-critico.  .  I.  Pp.  75. 
Caltagirone :  Scuto. 

Wrightson  (R.  H.)  The  Sancta  Iles- 
publica  Bomana,  a  handbook  to  the 
history  of  Borne  and  Italy  [395-88SI. 
Pp.  280.    London  :  Frowde.    7  (5. 


VI.  MODERN  HISTORY 


Bonghi  (E.)  Storia  dell'  Europa  durante 
la  rivoluzione  francese  [1789-1795].  I : 
Luigi  XVI.  e  Maria  Antonietta  [1774- 
1788].  Pp.  320.  Turin:  Paravia. 
3-50  1. 

Debidour  (A.)  Histoire  diplomatique  de 
l'Europe  depuis  l'ouverture  du  congres 
de  Vienne  jusqu'a  la  cloture  du  congres 
de  Berlin  [1814-1878].  I:  La  sainte- 
alliance.  II :  La  revolution.  Paris : 
Alcan.     18  f. 

Fletcher  (G.  B.  L.)  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  the  struggle  of  protestantism  for 


existence.  Illustr.  London :  Arnold. 
5/. 

Forsten  (G.  \V.)  Acten  und  Briefe  zur 
Geschichte  des  baltischen  Frage  im 
sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert, herausgegeben  yon.  Petersburg : 
Skorochodow. 

Foucart(P.)  Campagne  de  Prusse  [1806], 
d'apres  les  archives  de  la  guerre.  Paris  : 
Berger-Levrault.     12  f. 

KERXKAMr  (G.  W.)  Be  sleutels  van  de 
Sont ;  het  aandeel  van  de  republiek  in 
den   Deensch-Zweedschen   oorlog  van 
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1644-1645.       Pp.     342,     map.       The 

Hague  :  Nijhotf.     2-90  ti. 
Krones  (F.  von)  Josef  Freiherr  von,  Simb- 

schen   unci   die    Stellung   Oesterreichs 

srar  serbischen  Frage  [1807-1810].    Pp. 

134.     Vienna :  Tempsky.     2-50  m. 
Lax e -Poole    (S.)      Sir  Richard    Church, 

commander-in-chief  of   the  Greeks  in 

the    war    of    independence.      Pp.    72. 

London:  Longmans.     5/. 
Maggiolo  (vicomte  A.)     Pozzo  di  Borgo 

[1764-1842].    Pp.450.   Paris  :C.  Levy. 

18mo.     3-50  f. 


Savoy.— La  battaglia  di  S.  Qiiintino  e  le 
relazioni  f  ra  la  reale  casa  di  Savoia  e  il 
Piemonte  e  casa  d'  Este  secondo  i  docu- 
menti,  con  prefazione  di  S.  Malaguzzi. 
Pp.  xxii,  108.     Modena  :  tip.  Soliani. 

Zeissberg  (H.,  Ritter  von).  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Politik  Oesterreichs 
wiihrend  der  franzosischen  Revolu- 
tionskriege  [i793~l797},  herausgegeben 
von.  Ill :  Der  Baseler  Friede  und  die 
dritte  Theilung  Polens.  Pp.  452. 
Vienna  :  Braumuller.     10*80  m. 


VII.  FKENCH  HISTOEY 


Aur.ER  (chanoine).  Histoire  generale 
civile,  religieuse,  et  litteraire  du 
Poitou.  VII.  Paris :  Lechevalier. 
0  1. 

Barante  (C.  de).  Souvenirs  du  baron  de 
Barante.  I :  [17S2-1S13].  Paris.  Pp. 
411.     7-50  f. 

Bersier  (E.)  Quelques  pages  de  l'his- 
toire  des  Huguenots.  Preface  par 
A.  Sabatier.  Paris:  Fischbacher. 
12mo.     3-50  f. 

Brux-Durand  (J.)  Censier  de  l'eveche 
de  Die,  a  Die,  Montmaur,  et  Aurel : 
Document  du  treizieme  siecle  en  langue 
vulgaire.    Paris  :  A.  Picard.     2  f. 

Chassin  (C.  L.)  Les  elections  et  les 
cahiers  de  Paris  en  1789.  IV:  Paris 
hors  les  murs.  Table  generale  chrono- 
logique.  Pp.  532.  Paris :  Quantin. 
7-50  f. 

Chelles,  L'abbaye  de  (ordre  de  Saint - 
Benoit),  diocese  de  Paris  [65 7- 1790]. 
Resumes  chronologiques.  II.  Paris : 
Lechevalier.     12mo. 

Chevalier  (J.)  Memoire  historique  sur  les 
heresies  en  Dauphine  avant  le  seizieme 
siecle,  accompagne  de  documents  in- 
edits  sur  les  sorciers  et  les  Vaudois. 
(Collection  d'opuscules  dauphinois.  I.) 
Paris  :  Lechevalier.     5  f. 

Coignet  (madame  C.)  La  reforme  fran- 
chise avant  les  guerres  civiles  [15 12- 
1559].  Paris:  Fischbacher.  12mo. 
3-50  f. , 

Delaborde  (H.  F.)  La  vraie  chronique 
du  religieux  de  Saint-Denis.  Pp.  20. 
Nogent  -  le  -  Rotrou  :  imp.  Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

Duchesne  (abbe  L.)  Les  anciens  cata- 
logues episcopaux  de  la  province  de 
Tours.    Pp.  109.     Paris :  Thorin.     5  f. 

Duval  (L.)  Ephemerides  de  la  moyenne 
normande  et  du  Perche  en  1789  :  docu- 
ments pour  servir  a  l'histoire  du  com- 
mencement de  la  revolution  dans  la 
generalite  d'Alencon.  Paris  :  Lecheva- 
lier.,   16mo.     3f. 

Etat  de  la  generalite  d'Alencon  sous 

Louis  XIV.  Paris :  Lechevalier.  4to. 
12  f. 

Fournier  (M.)  Les  statuts  et  privileges 
des  universite*s  franchises  depuis  leur 
fondation  jusqu'en  1789.    I,  1 :  Moyen 


age  :  Universites  d'Orleans,  d'Angers, 
et  de  Toulouse.  Paris :  Larose  <fc 
Forcel.     4to.     50  f. 

Habasque  (F.)  Le  dernier  due  d'Aqui- 
taine,  Xavier  de  France  [1753-1754]  : 
etude  historique.  Paris  :  Picard. 
3-50  f. 

Jehanne  la  Pucelle,  Proces  de  :  manu- 
scrit  inedit,  legue  par  Benoit  XIV  &  la 
Bibliotheque  de  l'Universite  deBologne 
et  publie  avec  une  introduction  par 
A.  Du  Bois  de  la  Villerabel.  Pp.  c, 
217.  Saint  -  Brieuc  :  Prud'homme. 
16mo.     3-50  f. 

Lambert  (G.)  Histoire  de  Toulon.  II : 
Depuis  la  reunion  de  la  Provence  a  la 
France  [1487]  jusqu'a  la  revolution 
[1789].  III.  Pp.  45G.  Toulon:  imp. 
du  Var.     8  f . 

La  Nicolliere-Teijeiro  (S.  de).  Jacques 
Cassard,  capitaine  de  vaisseau  [1679- 
1740]  :  etude  historique  et  biogra- 
phique  d'apres  des  documents  inedits. 
Pp.  200.     Vannes  :  Lafolye.     5  f. 

Ledain  (B.)  Histoire  sommaire  de  la 
ville  de  Poitiers.  Paris :  Lechevalier. 
6f. 

Le  Sage  (abbe).  Notices  historiques  sur 
le  diocese  de  Saint-Brieuc  avant,  pen- 
dant, et  apres  la  revolution  et  sur  les 
environs  de  Broons  et  d'Uzel.  Pp.  144. 
Saint-Brieuc  :  Prud'homme.     4  f. 

Meriel  (A.)  Histoire  de  Falaise.  Paris  : 
Lechevalier.     12mo.     4  f. 

Molinier  (A.)  Les  obituaires  francais 
au  moyen  age.  Pp.  358.  Paris : 
Picard.     7  f. 

Monceaux  (H.)  Documents  sur  la  revolu- 
tion francaise :  la  revolution  dans  le 
departement  de  l'Yonne  [1788-1800]  ; 
essai  bibliographique.  Pp.  230,  illustr. 
Paris  :  Lechevalier.     15  f. 

Peries  (abbe  G.)  La  faculte  de  droit 
dans  l'ancienne  universite  de  Paris 
[1160-1793].  Pp.391.  Paris :  Larose 
&  Forcel. 

Sepet  (M.)  Les  preliminaires  de  la 
revolution.  Pp.  358.  Paris :  Retaux- 
Bray.     18mo.     3-50  f. 

Taine  (H.)  Les  origines  de  la  France 
contemporaine.  V:  Le  regime  mo- 
derne.     I.     Paris :  Hachette.     7*50  f. 

Talleyrand.      Correspondance  diploma- 
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tique  ;  le  ministere  cle  Talleyrand  sous 
le  directoire,  avec  introduction  et  notes 
par  G.  Pallain.  Pp.  lvi,  465.  Paris: 
Plon.  8  f. 
Trousset  (J.)  Histoire  d'un  siecle.  IV: 
[1799-1807].  V:  [1807-1813].  Paris: 
Librairie  illustree.     Each  7*50  f. 


Taxil  (L.)  &  Fesch  (P.J  Le  martyre  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Edition  donnant  la 
traduction  iidele  et  complete  du  proces 
de  la  Pucelle  d'apres  les  manuscrits 
authentiques  de  Pierre  Cauchon.  Pp. 
528.  Paris:  Letouzy  &  Anc.  I81110. 
3-50  f. 


VIII.   GERMAN    HISTORY 

(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Austriacarum,  Pontes  rerum :  Oesterrei- 
chische  Geschichtsquellen.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  der  historischen  Commis- 
sion der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  in  Wien.  II :  Diplo- 
mataria  et  acta.  XLV,  1 :  Meinhards 
II  Urbare  der  Grafschaft  Tirol.  Her- 
ausgegeben  von  Zingerle.  I.  Pp.  224. 
Vienna :  Tempsky.     3-60  m. 

Bidermann  (H.  I.)  Geschichte  der  oster- 
reichischen  Gesammtstaats-Idee  ["1526- 
1804].  II:  [1705-1704].  Pp.'  361. 
Innsbruck :  Wagner.     7*60  m. 

Blumcke  (0.)  Pommern  wahrend  des 
nordischen  siebenjahrigen  Krieges.  Pp. 
445.     Stettin :  Saunier.     5  m. 

Bockenheimer  (K.  G.)  Geschichte  der 
Stadt  Mainz  wahrend  der  zweiten 
franzosischen  Herrschaft  [1798-1814]. 
Pp.  446,  map,  Ac.  Mainz  :  Kupferberg. 
6-50  m. 

Eberstein  (A.  von).  Kritische  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  Heinrich  von  Sybel's 
'Begriindung  des  deutschen  Keiches 
durch  Wilhelm  I.'  2  vol.  Pp.  219, 
287.     Wiesbaden :  Schellenberg.    9  m. 

Friedrich  des  Grossen,  Politische  Corre- 
spondenz.  XVIII,  1.  Pp.  368.  Berlin  : 
Duncker.     10  m. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Brandenburg, 
Urkunden  und  Actenstiicke  zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Kurfursten.  XIII :  Poli- 
tische Verhandlungen,  IX ;  herausge- 
geben  von  B.  Brode.  XIV,  1 :  Aus- 
wartige  Acten,  III :  Oesterreich ;  her- 
ausgegeben  von  A.  F.  Pribram.  Pp. 
826,  784.  Berlin  :  Keimer.  Each  20  m. 

Gahtgens  (P.)  Die  Beziehungen  zwi- 
schen  Brandenburg  und  Preussen  unter 
Kurf  first  Friedrich  II  [1440- 1470]. 
Pp.152.     Giessen:  Bicker.     2-60  m. 

Geffcken  (H.)  Die  Krone  und  das 
Jiiedere  deutsche  Krongut  unter  Fried- 
rich II  [1210-1250J.  Pp.  115.  Jena  : 
Frommann. 

Hungary.— Monuments  Vaticana  histo- 
riam  regni  Hungariae  illustrantia. 
Series  I.  IV,  V.  Pp.  655,  xxviii,  168. 
Budapest.     4to.     15  m. 

JAhns  (M.)  Geschichte  der  Kriegswis- 
senschaiten,  vornehmlich  in  Deutsch- 
land.  I,  II.  Munich :  Oldenbourg. 
24  m. 

Janke  (A.)  Die  Belagerungen  der 
Stadt  Trier  [1673-1675]  und  die 
Schlacht  an  der  Conzer  Brucke  [11 


Aug.    1675J.     Pp.   108,   map.      Trier: 
Lintz.    4  m. 

Kraus  (P.  X.)  Die  christlichcn  Inschrif- 
ten  der  Rheinlande.  I:  Von  den 
Anfange  des  Christenthums  am  Rheine 
bis  zur  Mitte  des  achten  Jahrhundcrts. 
Pp.  171,  illustr.  Freiburg :  Mohr.  4to. 
30  m. 

Kuhlmann  (B.)  Der  heilige  Sturm i, 
Griinder  Fuldas  und  Apostel  West- 
falens.  Pp.  125.  Paderborn :  Boni- 
i'acius-Druckerei.     1*20  m. 

Lamprecht  (K.)  Deutsche  Geschichte. 
I.     Pp.  364.    Berlin :  Gaertner.     6  m. 

Nirrnheim  (H.)  Hamburg  und  Ostfries- 
land  in  der  ersten  Halfte  des  fiinf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundcrts.  Pp.157.  Ham- 
burg :  Meissner.     2  m. 

Paderborn,  Die  Urkunden  des  Bisthums 
[1201-1300].  (Westfalisches  Urkundcu- 
Buch.  IV.)  Ill:  Die  Urkunden  der 
Jahre  1 251 -1300.  3,  bearbeitet  von  H. 
Finke.  Pp.  637-796.  Miinster  :  Regens- 
berg.    4to.    5  m. 

Reginonis  abbatis  Prumiensis  chronicon, 
cum  continuatione  Treverensi.  Reco- 
gnovit  F.  Kurze.  Pp.  196.  Hanover : 
Hahn.     2-40  m. 

Riezler  (S.)  Geschichte  Baierns.  Ill : 
[1347-1508].  (Geschichte  der  europui- 
schen  Staaten.)  Pp.  081.  Gotha : 
Perthes.     19  m. 

Ruthning  (G.)  Tilly  in  Oldenburg  und 
Manslelds  Abzug  aus  Ostfriesland. 
Pp.  24,  plan.  Oldenburg :  Stalling. 
4to.     1  m. 

Schmidt  (W.  A.)  Geschichte  der  deut- 
schen Verfassungsfrage  wahrend  der 
Befreiungskriege  und  des  Wiener  Kon- 
gresses  [1812-1815%  aus  dessen  Nach- 
lass  herausgegeben  von  A.  Stern.  Pp. 
4(.)7.     Stuttgart:  (Kischen.     7*50  m. 

Schneider  (J.)  Die  alten  Heer-  und 
Handelswege  der  Germanen,  Romer, 
und  Franken  im  deutschen  Reichc, 
nach  ortlichen  Untersuchungen  dargc- 
stellt.  VIII,  IX.  Pp.  30,  36,  maps. 
Diisseldorf :  Bagel.    5  m. 

Schroder  (H.)  Zur  Waffen-  und  Schiffs- 
kunde  des  deutschen  Mittelalters  bis 
um  das  Jahr  1200.  Pp.  45.  Kiel: 
Lipsius  &  Tischer.     1-60  m. 

Sdralek  (M.)  Die  Streitschriften 
Altmann's  von  Passau  und  Wezilo's 
von  Mainz.  Pp.  188.  Paderborn: 
Schoningh.    5  m, 
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Sohm  (E.)  Die  Entstehung  des  deutschen 
Stadtewesens.  Pp.  102.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  Humblot.     2-40  m. 

Treitsciikk  (H.  von)  Deutsche  Ge- 
schichte  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundcrt. 


(Staatengescliichte  der  neuesten  Zeit) 
IV.  Pp.  753.  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  10  m. 
Wulf  (J.  E.)  St.  Willehad,  Apostel  der 
Sachsen  and  Friesen.  Pp.  100.  Bres- 
lau:  Midler.    80  pf. 


IX.   HISTORY  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND 

(Including  Canada) 


Beckett  (W.  H.)  The  English  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
chapters  on  monastic  England  and  the 
Wycliffite reformation.  Maps.  London: 
Eeligious  Tract  Society.     3/6. 

Bellesheim  (A.)  History  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Scotland.  Transl.  by  O.  H. 
Blair.  IV.  Map.  Edinburgh:  Black- 
wood.     12/6. 

Biography,  dictionary  of  national.  Ed. 
by  L.  Stephen  and  S.  Lee.  XXV: 
Harris— Henry  I.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.     15/. 

Browne  (G.  Lathom).  The  public  and 
private  life  of  Horatio,  viscount  Nelson. 
Illustr.     London :  Unwin.     18/. 

Butler  (colonel  sir  W.  F.)  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Pp.  216,  portrait.  London : 
Macmillan.     2/6. 

Cowper  (earl),  Calendar  of  the  manu- 
scripts of.  (Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.)  III.  London :  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.     1/4 

Dunckley  (H.)  Viscount  Melbourne. 
London :  Low.     3/6. 

Fleming  (S.  H.  le),  Calendar  of  the 
manuscripts  of.  (Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission.)  London :  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery office.     1/11. 

Froude  (J.  A.)  The  earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Pp.  268,  portrait.    London:  Low.   36. 

Gardiner  (S.  E.)  A  student's  history  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1885.  I.  Pp.  410.  London:  Long- 
mans.    4/. 

Gibb  (W.)  Eelics  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  40 
plates  in  colours  ;  with  introduction  by 
J.  Skelton.  London :  Macmillan. 
Folio.     147/. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.)  The  industrial  his- 
tory of  England.  Pp.  232,  maps. 
London  :  Methuen.     2/6. 

Gross  (C.)  The  gild  merchant :  a  con- 
tribution to  British  municipal  history. 
2  vol.  Pp.  332,  447.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.     24/. 

Henry  VIII. ,  Letters  and  papers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  the  reign  of.  Arranged 
and  catalogued  by  J.  Gairdner.  XII, 
1.  London:  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
15/. 

Howell  (G.)  The  conflicts  of  capital  and 
labour  historically  and    economically 


considered.  2nd  revised  edition  brought 
down  to  date.  Pp.  572.  London  : 
Macmillan.     7/6. 

Ireland,  Calendar  of  the  state  papers  re- 
lating to,  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  [1 592, 
Oct.-i596,  June],  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Ed.  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  London:  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
15/. 

Lang  (A.)  Life,  letters,  and  diaries  of 
sir  Stafford  Northcote,  first  earl  of 
Iddesleigh.  2  vol.  Pp.  740.  Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood.     31/6 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.)  A  history  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  VII,  VIII. 
Pp.  1120.     London :  Longmans.     36/. 

Mackay  (£j.  J.  G.)  A  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Fife  and  Kinross  :  a  study  in 
Scottish  history  and  character.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.    6/. 

Maures  de  Malartic  (comte  de).  Journal 
des  campagnes  au  Canada  [1755-1760]. 
Public  par  le  comte  G.  de  Maures  de 
Malartic  et  par  P.  Gaffarel.  Paris : 
Plon.     8  f. 

North  (Eoger).  Lives  of  Francis  North, 
baron  Guildford,  sir  Dudley  North,  and 
the  rev.  Dr.  John  North ;  together 
with  the  autobiography  of  the  author. 
Ed.  by  A.  Jessopp.  3  vol.  Pp.  1112. 
London:  Bell.     10  0. 

Eeid  (T.  Wemyss).  The  life,  letters,  and 
friendships  of  Eichard  Monckton 
Milnes,  first  lord  Houghton.  2  vol. 
Portraits.    London :  Cassell.     32/. 

Scotland. — Eegistrum  magni  sigilli  re- 
gum  Scotorum:  The  register  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland  [1593-1608]. 
Ed.  by  J.  M.  Thomson.  London : 
H.M.  Stationery  office.     15/. 

Scott  (sir  Walter).  Journal  [1S25-1S32], 
from  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbots- 
ford.  2  vol.  Edinburgh  :  Douglas. 
32. 

Taswell-Langmead  (T.  P.)  English  con- 
stitutional history,  from  the  Teutonic 
conquest  to  the  present  time.  4th 
edition,  revised,  with  notes  &c;  by 
C.  H.  E.  Carmichael.  Pp.  xli,  884. 
London:  Stevens.     21/. 

Zimmebmann  (A.)  S.  J.  Maria  die  Katho- 
lische :  eine  Skizze  ihres  Lebens  und 
ihrer  Regierung.  Pp.  162.  Freiburg : 
Herder.     2-20  m. 
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X.  ITALIAN  HISTORY 


Amabile  (A.)  La  corte  di  Roberto 
d'Angio  e  il  secondo  viaggio  del  Pe- 
trarcha  a  Napoli.  Pp.  52.  Naples : 
Mormile. 

Balan  (P.)  Storia  d'  Italia.  Pp.  1384. 
Modena :  Toschi. 

Battaglino  (J.)  &  Calligaris  (J.  M.) 
Indices  chronologici  ad  Antiquitates 
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L.  A.  Muratorii.  Fasc.  II.  Pp.  61- 
120.     Turin :  Bocca.    Folio.     7'50 1. 

Bl.vndini  (G.)  II  delitto  c  la  pena  nelle 
leggi  longobarde.  Pp.  76.  Catania: 
Galati. 

Bozza  (A.)  La  Lucania:  studi  storico- 
archeologici.  II.  Pp.  371.  Rionero 
in  Vulture :  Ercolani. 

Bt.ranello  (G.)  Vita  intima  di  Maria 
Christina  di  Borbone,  regina  di  Sarde- 
gna,  dietro  memorie  inedite  d'  un  cister- 
cense  d'Altacomba.  Pp.  190.  Porto- 
gruaro  :  tip.  Castion.     1-50  1. 

Conforti  (L.)  La  repubblica  napoletana 
el'  anarchia  regia  [1799].  Avellino.  41. 


Forcella   (V.)     Iscrizioni  delle  chiese  e 

degli  altri  edifici  di  Milano  dal  secolo 

ottavo  ai  giorni  nostri.     IV.     Pp.  404, 

illustr.     Milan :  Prato.     20  1. 
Montaperti,   II  libro  di,   pubblicato  da 

C.  Paoli.     Pp.  554.     Florence  :  Vieus- 

seux.     4to.     15  1. 
Mortillaro   (V.)      Legendes  historiques 

siciliennes   du   treizienie    au   dix-neu- 

vieme  siecle.    Pp.  408.    Palermo.    10  1. 
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Sanesi  (I.)     Giovanni  da  Procida  ed  il 
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Cambrai.  I :  Les  reformes  gregori- 
ennes  et  les  agitations  reactionnaires 
[1075-1092].  Pp.  xcii,  124.  Louvain:. 
Pieters.     3*50  f. 

Daris  (J.)  Histoire  du  diocese  et  de  la 
prineipaute  de  Liege  depuis  leur  origine 
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7(51,  map.    Liege:  Demarteau.    5  f. 

Giuxvelle,  Correspondance  du  cardinal 
de,  publiee  par  C.  Piot.  VIII :  [1580- 
1581].  Pp.  lxxii,  670.  Brussels :  Hayez. 

Gratama  (S.)  Eenige  ordelen  en  veror- 
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liet  Landscliap  van  Drenthe,  uitgegeven 
van.  Pp.116.  Groningen :  Scholtens. 
1-60  rl. 

Kkraval  (capitaine).  Chroniques  mari- 
times   d'Anvers    [1804-1814]:   histoire 


d'une  rlotte  du  temps  passe.     Pp.  172. 

Paris:  Baudoin.     4  f. 
Marienweerd,    Cartularium    der    abdij, 

uitgegeven   door  J.  de  Fremery.    Pp. 

420,    map.       The    Hague  :     Nijhotf. 

7-50  fl. 
Nameche   (A.  J.)      Cours  d'histoire  na- 
tionals     VI:     Periode     autrichienne. 

XXVI.     Pp.  396.    Louvain:  Fonteyn. 

4  f. 
Namur. — Inventaires     des    chartes     des 

comtes   de  Namur  par  C.  Piot.    Pp. 
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Ris  Lambers  (C.  H.)    De  kerkhervorming 
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Silleji   (J.  A.)      Dirk    van    Hogeudorp 
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Krl-mbholtz  (R.)  Hamaiten  und  der 
deutsche  Orden  bis  zum  Frieden  am 
Melno-See.  Pp.  210,  map.  Konigs- 
berg  :  Beyer.     4*50  m. 

Lozinski  (W.)   Patrycyat  i  mieszczaustwo 


lvvowskie  w  XVI  i  XVII  wieku.  Pp. 
305,  73  illustr.  Lemberg.  9  rl. 
Moravia. — Codex  diplomaticus  et  episto- 
laris  Moraviae :  Urkunden-Sammlung 
zur  Geschichte  Mahrens,  herausgegeben 
von  V.  Brandl.  XII:  [I39J-I399- 
Pp.  539.  Briinn  :  Winiker.  4to. 
10  m. 
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Barros  Aiuxa  (D.)  Historia  general  de 
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Pp.  525.  Madrid  :  Murillo.  4to. 
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Lafuente  (D.  M.)  Historia  general  de 
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desde  el  reinado  de  dona  Isabel  II 
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1848].  Pp.  429.  Madrid:  El  Pro- 
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New  edition  revised.  Pp 
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I.  FRANCE 


Eevue  Historique,  xliv.  1.  September— A. 
Vandal  :  The  negotiations  with  Russia 
relative  to  the  second  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon I,  with  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments.  C.  V.  Langlois  :  The  ar- 
chives of  the  history  of  France  [describ- 
ing the  various  attempts  towards  collect- 
ing them  and  rendering  them  accessible 
to  students  ;  the  introduction  to  a  forth- 
coming book    of    reference   by   C.   V. 

Langlois     and    H.    Stein] L.     M. 

Batiffol  :  The  archives  of  the  Russian 
empire  at  Moscow,  from  notes  by  J.  J. 
Chimko Desclozeaux  :  Sully's  em- 
bassy to  England  in  1601  [maintaining 
that  his  only  embassy  to  England  was 
that  to  James  I  in  1603,  and  that  the 
earlier  visit  is  a  figment  fabricated  by 
Sully  himself  in  the '  Economies  royales ' 
and  contradicted  by  all  existing  evi- 
dence]  A.  Morel-Fatio  :  Jose  Mar- 

chena  and  the  revolutionary  propaganda 

in  Spain  [1792-1793],  with  letters 

Abbe  Peretti  :  The  birthplace  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus  [against  H.  Harrisse], 
2.     November. — B.  de   Mandrot  : 
Jacques  d'Armagnac,  duke  of  Nemours 

[1433-1477J,  concluded M.   Prou  : 

On  the  nature  of  the  military  service 
rendered  by  peasants  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  [arguing  that 
hostis  or  expeditio,  'the  host,'  and 
caballatio  or  '  knight-service '  origi- 
nally related  alike  to  any  sort  of  war- 
fare and  to  military  service  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  that  its  obligation 
did  not  belong  to  feudal  tenants  as  such, 
but  was  a  continuation  of  the  ancient 

duty  oi  freemen] L.  Vignols  :  Dutch 

commerce  and  the  Jewish  congregations 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
[printing  a  document  of  1698]. 

Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xlviii. 
2. — N.  Valois  :  The  election  of  Urban 
VI  [1378.  'La  solution  du  grand 
probleme  pose  au  quatorzieme  sieclc 
echappe   au   jugement  de  l'histoire ']. 

Comte  H.  de  la  Ferriere  :    The 

last  conspiracies  of  the  reign  of  Charles 

IX  [1573-1574]. G.  Fagniez:  Fere 

Joseph  and  Richelieu  ;  the  political  and 


religious  decline  of  protestantism  and 
the  first  Italian  campaign  [1627-1638". 

Choppin      de      Janvry:       Lours 

Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his 
secret  marriage  with  the  marchioness  of 
Montesson  [1773],  partly  from  un- 
published correspondence. 

Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Chartes.  li. 
3,  4. — J.  Ha  vet  :  Merovingian  studies. 
VI :  Dagobert  Fs  donation  of  Etrfi- 
pagny  [1  Oct.  629 ;  maintaining  its 
genuineness,  against  the  editors  of  the 
document  and  B.  Krusch ;  incidentally 
fixing  the  date  of  Chlothar  IPs  death 
to  the  end  of  September  629;  and 
offering  a  number  of  corrections,  by  the 
help  of  palaeography,  in  other  Mero- 
vingian charters],  with  pieces  justifi- 

catives J.    Viard   prints    lists    of 

the  salaries  of  royal  officers  in  the 
various  bailiwicks,  &c,  and  at  the 
court  [about  1329] M.  Prou  de- 
scribes a  slate  fragment  [containing  an 
inscription  recording  some  monastic 
dispute,  c.  1300]  recently  discovered  at 
Foigny,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne ; 

with  a  plate H.  Omont  :  Summary 

catalogue  of  the  Renaudot  collection  in 

the  Bibliotheque   Nationale C.  V. 

Langlois  prints  extracts  from  documents 
preserved  in  England  relating  to  the 
Agcnois,     Pdrigord,     and      Saintongr 

[c.    1300] L.    Delisle  :     Jean    de 

Candida,  the  medallist  [sent  by  Charles 
VIII  on  an  embassy  to  Borne,  1491,  and 

councillor  of  the  king,  1493] L.  D. 

pronounces  for  the  spuriousness  of  a 
clmrter  of  St.  Louis  [1246]  for  the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe. 

Kevue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  iv.  4.— 
L.  de  Laigue  :  The  institution  of  con- 
suls ;  its  history  from  Greek  antiquity 

to  1806. W.  H.  de  Beaufort  :    The 

quarrel  betweentlie  stadtholder  and  the 
baron  de  Breteuil,  French  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces  [1768;  con- 
cerning a  point  of  etiquette] Baron 

Chlapowski  :       The     arrest     of     two 
French  envoys  [Bonac  and  Du  Heron 
in     Poland      [1702]     by     order     of 
Augustus  L — -ft.  de  Maulde:    The 
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interview  of  Savona  in  1507  [between 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Louis  XII  of 
France  ;  giving  the  text  of  the  engage- 
ment between  the  two  princes, 
published  for  the  first  time  from  the 
archives  of  Simancas.  They  decided 
nothing  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  for  six  months,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  further  negotiations  be- 
tween France,  Aragon,  the  empire,  and 
Borne,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
Italian  states.  In  this,  and  to  this 
limited  extent,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
league     of     Cambrai     originated     at 

Savona] C.  Schefer:    Memoir  by 

the  marquis  dc  Bonac  [considerations 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  pre- 
sented in  1 715]. 

Annales  de  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  v.  4. — F.  Auburtin  :  Talley- 
rand's mission  to  London  in  I792 
[Talleyrand's  efforts  to  secure  the 
neutrality  and,  if  possible,  the  alliance 
of  England  were  frustrated  by  the 
folly  of  his  government.  He  regarded 
that  alliance  as  a  permanent  necessity, 
not  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  in  1830  what  he  had 

attempted   in    1792]. J.  Capperox  : 

Lamartine  as  a  parliamentary  states- 
man    [1 834-1 848],     concluded. B. 

Stourm  :  Bibliography  of  French 
finance  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
continued  [the  publications  of  the  con- 
stituent and  legislative  assemblies,  and 

of  the  convention] P.  d'Orgeval  : 

The  German  colonial  protectorates,  their 
origin  and  nature. 

Bulletin  de  la  SociSte"  de  l'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Francais,  xxxix.  9. 
September — 0.  Douex  :  The  family  of 
Girardot  at  the  time  of  the  revocation 


of  the  edict  of  Nantes  [at  Paris] N. 

Weiss:  Documents  on  the  huguenots  at 

Chambdry        [1541-1557] A.       J. 

Enschede  :  Vaudois  petitions  to  the 
estates  general  of  Holland  [1699-1701]. 
10-  October — A.  Bernus  :  Peter 
Ramus  at  Basle  [1568-1569]  ;  with  a 
letter  by  him  [July  1569],  communicated 

by  II.  Omont N.  Weiss  prints  the 

autobiograpJiy  of  Jacques  Cabrib  [1669- 
1751],  I.  [down  to  his  emigration  to 
Switzerland,  1686 1. 

Eevue  de  Cavalerie. — July  <£  September 
—  General  Thou  mas  :  Pajol  [a  bio- 
graphy of  the  great  cavalry  leader  of 

the      Grande     Armee],  ■ August — 

The  manuscript  of  the  carabinicrs 
[describing  of  a  manuscript  of 
value  for  the  history  of  the 
French  carabiniers,  preserved  in  the 
public  library  of  Luneville  :  the  period 
here  dealt  with  is  from  1792  to  1814]. 
Octolwr — General  Thoumas  :  Exel- 
mans  [a  life  of  the  marshal,  who  was 
among  the  last  to  fight  against  the 
allies  before  Paris,  at  Velizy-Bocquen- 

court,  in   1815] A   history  of    the 

French  cavalry  regiments  [the  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  hussars]. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Juives.  No.  41. 
July — J.  Halevy  :  The  correspondence 
of  Amenophis  IV  and  the  Bible,  con- 
cluded [relating  to  the  Tell  el-Amarna 
tablets  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  re- 
cently published ;  important  for  the 
history,  political  as  well  as  religious,  of 
Palestine  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.tj.]. 

1.    Loeb  :    The   third    edition    of 

Graetz's  '  Geschichte  der  Juden?  VIII. 
[a  very  detailed  review,  chiefly  on  the 
part  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Spain]. 


II.  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA 


Sybel  &  Lehmann's  Historische  Zeit- 
schrift  (Munich),  lxiv.  3.— M.  Leh- 
mann  prints  a  letter  of  Hardenbcrg  [2 
Jan.  181 3,  showing  that  Seydlitz  acted 
against  the  king  of  Prussia's  orders  in 
co-operating  with  Yorck  to  bring  about 

the  capitulation  of  Tauroggen] T. 

Mommsen  :  Impiety  in  Roman  laiv  [ex- 
amining the  attitude  of  Boman  law  not 
merely  towards  Christians,  but  towards 
all  those  who  offended  against  or  neg- 
lected    religious     observances]. F. 

Arxhkim  :  The  policy  of  king  Eric  XIV 
of  Sweden  [reviewing  the  circumstances 
of  his  reign,  with  a  not  inappreciativc 
judgment  of  his  services  to  his  country]. 

M.  L.  prints  documents  [14  Aug. 

1754,20  Jnne-13  July  1756]  on  Winter- 
tcldt  and  the  origin  of  the  seven  years' 
inir. 

Graucrt's  Historichcs  Jahrbuch  (Munich), 
xi.  4.— B.  Stolzlij  ;  Abailard's  treatise 


i  de  Unitate  ct  Trinitate  divina '  [an- 
nouncing the  discovery  at  Erlangen  of 
the  treatise  which  was  condemned  at 
the  council  of  Soissons,  1 121,  and 
which  was  either  supposed  to  be  lost  or 
else   identified  with  another  work  by 

Abailard]. E.  von  Nostitz-Eieneck  : 

Thi'  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
'  Liber  Papiensis  '  [decided  to  be  only 
a  collective  name  for  the  latest  and  best 
arranged  collected  manuscripts  of  the 
Lombard  law  in  chronological  order]. 

F.  Jostes  :  The  writings  of  Gerhard 

Zcrbolt  van  Zutphcn '  de  libris  Teuton! - 
calibus,''  continued  from  vol.  xi.  1  and 
concluded F.  Eiirle  :  On  the  his- 
tory of  the  cataloguing  of  the  Vatican 
library  [in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries] ;  and  The  removal  of 
the  last  remains  of  the  pupal  archirr 
from  Avignon  to  Rome  [completed  in 
17S3J ~M.     SxiiAUAhz     prints     an 
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enumeration  of  the  houses  and  brethren 
of  the  cismontane  observant  provinces 
of  the  Franciscan  order. 

Quickie's  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft  (Freiburg),  iii.  2. 
—The  late  Aimm.k  Schmidt  :  The  con- 
clusion of  the  work  of  the  Vicuna 
congress  dealing  with  the  German 
constitution  [part  of  a  forth- 
coming (and  now  published)  '  Ge- 
schichtc  der  deutschen  Verfas- 
sungsfrage  wahrend  der  Befreiungs- 
kriege   und   des  Wiener  Congresses'], 

with  documents. P.  Scheffer-Boi- 

chorst  defends  the  genuineness  of 
Frederick  Fs  diploma  on  the  partition 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  [1180]  against 
the  attack  of  P.  Thudichum  [incident- 
ally  explaining    and    illustrating    the 

terms  of  the  document]. H.  Haupt: 

Walde?isianism  and  the  inquisition  in 
south-east  Germany  [also  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Poland]  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  [with  remarks 
on  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
Waldensian  and  Wycliffite  influence  in 
promoting  the  Hussite  movement,  the 
former  operating  chiefly  in  the  Ger- 
manised parts  of  Bohemia],  with  docu- 
ments.  E.  Bernheim  finds  the  proto- 
type of  the  fable  of  pope  Joan  in  the 
1  Chron.  SalcmiV  xvi.  [where  a  female 
is  said  to  have  been  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople for  a  year  and  a  half].- 

J.  Bernays  :  The  surname  '  gran  capi- 
tal! '  borne  by  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de 
Cordoba  [taken  from  the  French  trans- 
lation of  '  capitan  general,'  as  '  veedor 
general '  is  rendered  by '  grand  veador  ']. 

A.  von  Druffel  prints  the  draught 

of  the  treaty  between  Cliarles  V  and 
Paul  III,  concluded  in  June  1546 
[noting  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  final  text]. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fur  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde  (Hanover), 
xvi.  1. — W.  Gundlach  describes  the 
collection  of  '  Epistolae  ad  res  Wisigo- 
thor-um  pertinentcs  [to  form  the  appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  •  Epistolae  ' 
in   the    'Monumenta   Germaniae   his- 

torica  ' ; T.  Mommsen  :  The  dating 

by  regnal  years  in  the  empire  and 
among  the  German  invaders  [apart 
from  a  single  instance  under  Theo- 
dosius  II,  443,  the  practice  is  first 
found  in  the  empire  in  537,  when 
Justinian  ordered  the  regnal  year, 
starting  from  the  emperor's  accession  - 
day,  to  be  noted  in  official  documents 
side  by  side  with  the  consular  year  and 
the  induction  (of  1  Sept.).  Hence 
the  practice  passed  into  papal  use.  In 
Syria  and  in  Egypt  dates  were  reckoned 
by  regnal  years,  but  the  beginning  of 
each  year  was  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  year— 1  Oct.  (or  10  Dec.  from 
Ncrva's  time)  in  Syria,  and  20  Aug. 
in    Egypt—so    that    the     first     and 


last  years  of  a  reign  were  incomplete. 
The  introduction  of  the  era  of  Dio- 
cletian changed  the  number,  but  not 
the  day,  in  Egypt,  since  thenceforward 
the  years  were  reckoned  continuously 
from  29  Aug.  284.  In  the  west,  the 
dating  by  regnal  years  is  found  in 
historians  occasionally  from  an  earlier 
time,  but  the  years  have  a  ftxel 
beginning,  either  that  of  the  Syrian 
or  Egyptian  reckoning  or  that  bf 
the  consular  year  (1  Jan.)  ;  the  last 
system  winning  currency  from  tin- 
example  of  Eusebius,  through  St. 
Jerome.  Among  the  German  invaders 
(excepting  the  East  Goths)  we  meet 
with  a  reckoning  according  to  the 
years  of  their  kings,  sometimes  with 
the  consular  date  as  well.  After  Jus- 
tinian the  years  of  these  kings  are 
found  by  degrees  reckoned  as  complete, 
not  calendar,  years.  The  Vandals  were 
the  first  to  adopt  the  complete  regnal 
year,  Geiseric  dating  his  from  the 
taking  of  Carthage,  10  Oct.  439,  and 
the  practice  was  continued  by  his 
successors,  apparently  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  system  :  probably,  how- 
ever, 10  Oct.  remained  always  the 
day  from  which  these  years  were 
counted.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
Geiseric's  rule  gave  Justinian  the  idea 
of  reckoning  by  complete  regnal  years  . 

W.   Wattenbach   prints    extracts 

from  the  letters  of  Guy  of  Bazoche.s 
[cantor  of  St.  Stephen's,  Chalons,  who 
died  1203,  of  great  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  life  and  ways  of  thought  of 
a    learned    churchman    of    the    time. 

Many     poems     are    included !. T. 

Lindner  :  On  the  '  Chronicum  Urs- 
pergense.1  I :  The  life  and  character- 
istics of  Burchard  of  Ursperg.  II :  The 
date  of  composition  of  his  chronicle 
[probably   begun  1228  or   1229].     Ill  : 

Its    materials. A.    Chroust    prints 

from  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century  twenty-seven  royal 
and  papal  documents  [1172-1414-1416, 

partly   in    extract]. M.    Manitius  : 

Historical  notes  from  old  catalogues  of 
libraries,  and  On  quotations  from 
Carolingian  poetry   in  later  medieval 

writers H.  V.  Satterlanb  prints  two 

poems  addressed  to  a  bishop,  from  a 
tenth-century  manuscript  at  Treves. — 
E.  Sackt/r  prints  a  letter  on  the  death 

of  Majolus  of  Cluny. L.  vox  Hkixk- 

siann  prints  a  letter  of  the  Pisans  to 

Conrad    III    [115C W.    Schtjm 

prints  a  diploma  of  Henry  VI. — —  H. 
Hoooeweo  :  -1  new  work  by  (Hirer, 
scholastieus  at  Cologne  [a  description 
of  the   Holy  Land]   in    a  Darmstadt 

manuscript. S.    Lowenfeld  :     The 

• 'Dicta t-us\  -of  Gregory  VII  (' -Mon. 
Greg.'  p.  17-1)  and  a  twelfth  century 
redaction  of  them  in  a  manuscript  at 
Avraucheo  [maintaining  thegenuineness 
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of  the  former,  and  dating  the  redaction 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Innocent  IIIJ. 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Mtin- 
chen,  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1890.  3.— E. 
Wolfflin  :     The    inscription    of    the 

columna    rostrata    [b.c.    260]. S. 

Biezler  :  On  the  history  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Waldeck  (Hohenwaldeck)  in  the 
Bavarian  alps,  with  documents  [1078- 
1080  and  1385]. 

Archiv  fur  Oesterreichische  Geschichte 
(Vienna),  lxxvi.  1. — H.  von  Zwiedi- 
neck-Sudenhobst  :  The  alliance  of 
Augsburg  [1686,  an  account  of  the 
negotiations],  printing  a  letter  from  the 
French  plenipotentiary  at  Katisbon  to 
the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Augsburg 

[18  June  1688] G.  Tubba  :  On  the 

emperor  Charles  Vs  expedition  to 
Algiers  [with  a  detailed  account  of  the 

authorities],   with    letters    [1541]. 

F.  Zweibruck  prints  letters  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II, 
and    reports    of    count    Anton    Salm 

[17  March  1760-I6  January  1765] 

F.,  Bitter  von  Kbones  :  Joseph,  Frei- 
herr  von  Simbschcn,  and  the  relation 
of  Austria  towards  the  Servian  ques- 
tion [1 807-1 8 10],  with  documents. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fur  Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung  (Inns- 
bruck), xi.  3. — L.  M.  Hartmann  :  Notes 
on  the  Codex  Bavarus  [the  tenth-century 

Ravenna  papyrus] E.   Eohbicht  : 

The  crusade  of  king  James  I  of  Aragon 
[1269],  with  a  calendar  of  documents, 
accounts  (at  length),  and  extracts  from 
necrologies  of  crusaders  [from  the  first 

crusade    onwards]. G.    Seeliger  : 

Studies  in  the  history  of  the  chancery. 
II :  The  notariate  of  the  imperial  court 
and  the  archives  left  by  Henry  VII 
[with  particulars  concerning  the  history 
of  the  notariate  and  its  restored  activity 
under  Henry  VII,  the  formal  rules  go- 
verning the  drawing  up  of  documents, 

Ac.]. J.    Goll  :     Samo    and    the 

Carinthian  Slavs  [raising  a  doubt  as 
to  their  connexion,  whether  as  subjects 

or    allies,    with    his    domain] W. 

Lippert  calls  attention  to  a  diploma  of 
king  Rudolf  of  West  Francia  for 
Orleans  [referred  to  in  a  bull  of 
Leo  VII,  5)  Jan.  938].— H.  Finke:  On 
the  biograplnj  of  the  Dominicans,  Her- 
mann of  Minden,  Hermann  of  Lerbeck, 

and  Hermann  Korner K.  Uhrlitz: 

Notes  from  the  city  archives  of  Vienna. 

L.  Finkel  :  Recent  ivorks  on  Polish 

history. 

Erganzungsband,  iii.  1. — 0.  Opet  : 
The  guardianship  of  the  family  in  the 
Frankish  popular  laws  [maintaining 
that  it  is  not  traceable  in  the  Salian 
nor,  except  in  one  element,  in  the 
Eibuarian  law,  and  that  the  principle 
grew  up  through  later  Frankish  legis- 
lation under  the  influence  of  the 
clergy] A.    F.    Peibram     prints 


Thomas  Fbendorfers  '  Chronica  Eegum 
Eomanorum,' books  vi,vii  [1346-1463], 
with  a  biography,  an  account  of  the 
sources  of  the  earlier  books,  notes,  and 
index. 

Delbriick's  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (Ber- 
lin), lxvi.  3.  September — C.  Neumann  : 
German  history  during  the  middle  ages 

[on  Nitzsch's  posthumous  work].- 

H.  Weber  :  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Graf 
von  Bismarck,  lieutenant-general  in 
the  Wirttemberg  army  [b.  1783,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  distant  cousin  of 
prince  von  Bismarck,  who  served  under 
lord  Cathcart  in  1805,  and  afterwards 
in  the  "Wirttemberg  service,  in  which 
he  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
to  Eussia,  &c. ;  with  an  account  of  his 
political  views  and  observations  down  to 

1840] G.  Kruger  :  A  journey  to  the 

Holy  Land  in  the  fourth  century  [from 
the  recently  discovered '  S.  Silviae  Aqui- 
tanae  peregrinatio  ad  loca  sancta  ']. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  xliv.  2. 
— J.  Jolly  :  Contributions  to  the  history 
of  Indian  laiv. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 
Brieger's     Zeitschrift     fur     Kirchenge- 
schichte    (Gotha),   xii.    2. — Tschirn  : 

The  rise  of  the  Roman  church  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era  ['  a 
national  creation  of  the  Eoman  spirit ']. 

J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung  :    On  the 

archive  and  registers  of  the  popes 
[dealing  with  the  history  of  the  collec- 
tions].  G.  Frank:  The  suppression 

of  the  Wertheim  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  the  imperial  council  at  Vienna 

[1737] ^C.  de  Boor:  On  the  '  No- 

titiae  episcopatuum  '  [the  dates  of  their 
component  parts,  dfce.]. — ~-0.  Seebass  : 
On  the  '  Statuta  Murbacensia '  [main- 
taining that  they  reproduce  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Aachen  synod  of  816, 
and  that  these  were  expanded  into  the 
well-known   •  Capitulare   monasticum  ' 

of  the  following  year] L.  Weiland 

prints     a     document     on     witchcraft 

[c.  1200] J.  Ney  prints  documents 

on  the  history  of  the  diet  of  Speicr 
[1526],    continued   from    vol.   ix.    and 

concluded. E.    Bodemann     prints 

letters  of  Leibniz  and  official  papers  on 
the  history  of  Antoinette  Bourignun 
[1 680- 1 682]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tubingen), 
lxxii.  3.— F.  X.  Funk:  On  the  bull 
'  XI nam  sanctam  '  [interpreting  the 
word  instituere  ('  spiritualis  potestas 
terrenam  potestatem  instituere  habet ') 
in  the  sense  of  '  appointing,'  '  establish- 
ing,' not  'instructing']. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie  (Leipzig),  xxxiv. 
1. — E.  Egli  :  The  day  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Polycarp  [celebrated  in  the 
west  both  on  26  Jan.  and  23  Feb.]  with 
extracts  from  martyrologies. 
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MILITARY  HISTOBY 

Jahrbiicher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  und 
Marine  (Berlin),  lxxvii.  2.  November 
— The  tears  of  Frederick  the,  Great 
[dealing  with  the  Silesian  war  of 
1 740- 1 742;  a  review  of  the  work  on 
the  subject  published  by  the  German 
general  staff]. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter  (Berlin), 
xxxvii.  5.  November—  C.  Stichler  : 
A  tactical  dissertation  of  Otto  Chris- 
topher, baron  von  Sparr,  first  general 
field-marshal  of  the  electorate  of  Bran- 


denburg [c.  1660,  in  relation  to  the 
Turkish  war  . 

Strerfleur's  Oesterreichische  Militarische 
Zeitschrift  (Vienna).  June— The  butt  I, • 
of  Austcrlitz    [a    minute   description  . 

A  sketch  from  the  Austrian  arm;/ 

[ 179S-1889,  an  account  of  the  career  of 
Karl  Edler  von  Anthoine  . 

Organ  der  Militar- wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine  (Vienna),  xli.  3.— Studies 
on  the  equipment  and  commissariat 
in  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Russia 
in  the  year  1812,  continued. 


III.    GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND 


Archaeological  Review,  No.  181.— Bun- 
nell,     Lewis:       Roman      antiquities 

of  tlie  middle  Rhine A.  H.  Sayce  : 

On  a  Hittite  seal  purchased  at  Smyrna. 
F.  Haverfield  :  Roman  inscrip- 
tions in  Britain  discovered  1 888-1890, 

with  illustrations. A.  Hartshorn e  : 

Tewkesbury  abbey  church. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  No.  61.  Octo- 
ber— St.   Augustine's   '  City   of  God.'' 

Church  and  state  under  the  Tudors 

[on  G.  W.  Child's  book]. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  48. 
October— Miss  C.  O'C.  Eccles  :  The 
elopement  of  Clementina  Sobieski  [and 
her  marriage  with  James,  the  '  old  pre- 
tender,'    2     Sept.     1 7 19]. W.     H. 

Cologan  :  Father  Mathew. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  352.  October — 
The  new  series  of  Reports  of  State  Trials 

1 1 820- 1 83 1  ] . Frazcfs        '  Golden 

Bough''  [anthropological]. 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  No.  24.  October 
— W.  F.  Craies  :  The  compulsion  of  sub- 
jects to  leave  the  realm  [examining  the 
history  and  present  state  of  the  law  as 
to  compulsion  to  leave  the  realm  on 
public  service  (civil  employment,  or 
military  or  naval  service  in  peace  or 
war),   or    in    punishment     for    crime 


(whether  by  abjuration  of  the  realm, 
banishment,  or  transportation,  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  or  as  a  condition 
annexed  to  the  grant  of  mercy  by  the 
crown),  together  with  other  cases,  as 
expulsion  without  conviction  of  crime, 
service  in  the  mercantile  navy,  or 
under  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  <fec.  j. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  342.  October- 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  letters. 

SybeVs    '  Begriindung    des    deutschen 

Reiches  '  [a  narrative] Sir  Walter 

ScoWs  journal. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  32.  October— 
Major  C.  R.  Conder  :  The  early  Chris- 
tians in  Syria. J.  Rhys  :  The  my- 

thographical  treatment  of  Celtic  ethno- 
logy [exploring  the  traces  of  historical 

fact    hidden   in   Celtic   myths]. B. 

Taylor  :  The  disposal  of  the  dead 
[comparing  the  practices  of  different 

ages  and  races]. J.  Anderson  :  The 

wicked  clan  Gregor  [an  account  of  the 
MacGregors  from  the  fifteenth  century 

to  the  reign  of  Charles  II]. Lady 

Warriston  [executed  for  murder  in 
1600;  an  account  partly  from  a  manu- 
script narrative  by  the  clergyman  who 
attended  her  in  prison]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bulletin  de  la  Commission  de  l'Histoire 
des  Eglises  Wallonnes  (The  Hague), 
iv.  4. — A.  J.  Enschede  :  Calendar  of  the 
resolutions  taken  by  the  estates  general, 
the  estates  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  the  permanent  committee  of  these 
estates,  as  well  as  by  the  council  of 
state,  in  favour  of  the  French  refugees 
[23  Dec.  1684-26  Oct.  1700,  18  July 
1709,  and  27  July  17 15.  Some  of  the 
documents  are  printed  in  full  in  French]. 

H.  D.  Guyot  prints  the  Dutch  text 

of  like  resolutions  taken  by  the  town  of 
Groningen  [1620-1728,  with  summaries 
in  French]. Notes  on  huguenot  genea- 
logy and  family  history. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques    de 


Belgique  (Ghent),  1890,  2.— J.  T.  de 
Raadt  :  The  seignories  of  the  country  of 
Malines:  Keerbergen,  continued  [1640- 
1826]. A.  Gallet-Miry  :  Tlie  re- 
pression of  vagabondage  in  Flanders 

in   the    sixteenth    century. W.    de 

Haerne  :  Notes  on  the  old  Flemish, 
calendar  [names  of  the  months,  popu- 
lar church  festivals  used  as  dates,  times 
of  session  of  the  council  of  Flanders  . 
D.  van  be  Casteele  prints  docu- 
ments on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  [1622], 
with  accounts  of  payments Ordi- 
nances of  Louis  of  Nevers,  count  of 
Flanders,  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth 

[1356]. Notes  on  the  topography  of 

Ghent. 
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V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 
ser.  v.  3. — V.  Lami  :  On  an  unpublished 

a  bridgement  of  the  chronicle  of  Giovanni 
I  "dia'ni  in  its  relations  with  the  Floren- 
tine history  of  the  Malespini  [with 
collations ;  confirming  P.  Scheffer- 
Boichorst's  conclusion  that  the '  Floren- 
tine History '  is  later  than  Villani, 
but  not  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
greater   part   of   it  is  directly  derived 

from    him] L.    Chiappelli:     The 

Rossi-Cassigola  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, dc,  illustrating  the  history  of 
Pistoia. Calendar  of  Strozzi  char- 
ters, first  series,  continued. 

Rivista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  vii.  3. — 
0.  M.  Testa  :  The  church  of  Naples  in 
its  relations  with  Gregory  the   Great. 

1.  Sanesi  :   John  of  Procida  and 

the  Sicilian  Vespers  [resuming  the 
controversy  as  to  John's  share  in  the 
revolution,  accepting  to  a  large  extent 
Amari's  view  of  his  character  and 
career,  but  maintaining  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  a 
prominent  actor  antecedent  to  the 
Vespers]. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xvii. 
3. — Z.  Volta  :  The  academical  degrees 
conferred  in  the  '  studium  generate  '  of 
Pavia  under  the  Visconti  rule,  with  a 
number   of  lists  of  graduates  [1372- 

1423]    and  diplomas  [1374- 1442] 

(I.  Bomano  :  The  relations  of  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  with  the  Turks  [partly 

from      unprinted      materials]. A. 

Luzio  &  B.  Benier  :  The  relations  of 
Isabella  Gonzaga  with  Ludovico  and 
Beatrice  Sforza,  concluded  [1495-1500], 


with    documents L.    Zerbi:    The 

signora  dl  Monza  in  history ;  notes  and 
documents  [on  Marianna  de  Leyva, 
known   from    the   'Promessi    Sposi '  . 

C.  Aguilhon  :  Topographical  notes 

on  Monza,  in  connexion  with  recent 
archaeological  discoveries. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xv.  3. — N.  Barone:  Historical 
notices  extracted  from  the  registers  of 
the  court  in  the  Angevin  chancer]/, 
continued  [1  Sept.  1497-I7  Oct.  1498]. 

B.  Croce  :  The  theatres  of  Naples 

from  the  fifteenth   to  the  eighteenth 

century,     continued. G.    Bacioppi  : 

The  topography  of  the  Basilicata  in  the 
thirteenth    and   fourteenth    centuries. 

B.  Capasso  :    The  Vicar ia  vecchia 

[or  ancient  law-court]  at  Naples,  con- 
cluded.—— G.  de  Petra:  Latin  in- 
scriptions discovered  at  Naples An 

unknown  eruption  of   Vesuvius  [787]. 

N.  Parisio  :  Description  of  charters 

[1253-1256]  formerly  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Fusco ;  continued  [Nos. 
cxcvi.-ccxi.]. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxxix.  1.  —  Chrono- 
logical   index    to    the   '  Archivio,'   i.- 

xxxviii. V.     Malamani  :      Giustina 

Benier  Michiel  and  her  times,  con- 
cluded  C.  Cipolla  :  Statutes  of  the 

country  of  Verona :  general  remarks 
[resuming     the     results     of    previous 

articles] C.  Castellani  prints  a  list 

of  the  'arts''  in   Venice   [1271-1303]. 

Rivista  Militare  Italiana  (Borne).— 
A ugust— Captain  E.  Barone  :  The  in- 
vasion of  France  in  1814  [a  general  and 
tactical  study],  concluded. 


VI.  KUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  B.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary   (Starina).— September— 
Correspondence  of  Nicholas  Karamzin 

with  Prince  Trubetskoi. October — 

Memoirs  of  Natalia  Ogarcva-Tuchkova 
[containing     interesting      details     of 

Bakunin  and  others]. Lieut. -general 

Markov  :  Recollections  of  military  ser- 
vice [1828-1835]. K.  Schtlder:  An 

episode  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  1805 
[with  a  letter  of  prince  Bepnin,  who 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  de- 
scribing his  interview7  with  Napoleon 

after   the   battle], Baron    Buhler  : 

The  empress  Maria  [widow  of  Paul ; 
an  account  of  her  charities,  from  the 
papers  of  the  French  general  Bavary]. 
Prince  N.  Golitsin  :  The  founda- 
tion of  St.  Petersburg  [1703-1890] 

The  Editor  :  The  village  Nadezhdino 
and  the  archives  of  prince  Kurakin  [an 
account    of    the   valuable    documents 


there,  with  an  extract  from  a  paper  on 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  government, 
written  in  iJ2^-iy2'j^.===November — 
A.  Kniazev  :  Pskov  and  its  antiquities. 

A.       Mikhailovski  -  Danilevski  : 

Letters  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  [giving  an  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Dekabrists]. 
The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — September — A.  Bruckner  : 
Zelmira  :  an  episode  of  the  reign  of  the 

empress  Catherine  II  [continued]. 

E.  Garshin  :  A  Russian  Gracchus  of 
the  last  century  [Kozodavlev,  a  labourer 
in  the  cause  of  Bussian  education  and 

liberal    ideas]. A.    Vostokov:    Pe- 

trusha  Gcrtsik:  a  sketch  of  manners 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 

century  [an  old  Bussian  law  case] 

Kazimir  [description  of  this  town  in 
Bussian  Poland,  famous  for  the  execu- 
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tion  of  the  unfortunate   Patkul] 

P.  Polevoi:  Some  unexplained  anti- 
quities [with  plates  of  curious  objects 

found    in    Kurgans].  : October — A. 

Mikhailovski-Daxilevski  :  Memorials 
of  the  year  1812  [many  curious  details 
of  this  important  year  from  the 
general's  diary] M.  Pilayev:  His- 
torical bells  [those  of  Pskov,  Moscow, 

&c.]. :  November— A.    Titov:     The 

Pestcherski  monastery  of  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod [founded  1329] Y.  Iversen  : 

Satirical  medals  relating  to  the  north- 
ern war  [between  Peter  the  Great 
and  Charles  XII,  with  engravings  of 
nine  medals]. 
Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosviestchenia).  —  September, 
October,  November — P.  Milvukov  :  The 
economic  condition  of  Bussia  with 
reference  to  the  reforms  of  Peter  the 
Great].=zSeptember — V.  Kegel:  The 
chronicle  of  Cosmas  of  Prague  [con- 
tinued].  P.  Zubovski:  Contributions 


to  the  biography  of  StepJien  MedvUdev 
[the  founder  of  the  Zaikonospasski 
monastery    at    Moscow    towards    the 

close  of  the  seventeenth  century  . 

October— A.  Pavlov:  An  unpublished 
twelfth-century  document  of  Russian 
ecclesiastical  law    [preserved    in    the 

public    museum    of    Moscow] A. 

Braudo  :  The  letter  of  Tanbe  and 
Kruse  to  duke  Kettler  [an  examination 
of  this  document,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  for  the  atrocities  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible] .=November— A. 
Barbashev:  The  peace  of  Thorn,  141 1 
'between  the  Teutonic  knights  and 
Poland  after  the  battle  of  Griinwald  . 
-- — E.  Karski  :  Materials  for  the  study 
of  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Russian  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
western districts  collected  by  P.  Shein 
[important  for  the  history  and  language 
of  White  Russia] V.  Miller:  Ma- 
terials to  illustrate  localities  and  races 
in  the  Caucasus. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  xvii.  1-3.— A.  M.  Fabie  prints  an 
interesting  series  of  letters  from  Juan 
de   Zumdrraga,  bishop  of  Mexico,  to 

Charles  V  and  others  [1536-1548]. 

F.  Fita  and  J.  Vilaxova  describe  the 
protohistoric  remains  of  Espolla  ami 

Colera  in  the  province  of  Gerona 

F.    Fita  :     The    Jewish    cemetery    at 

Seville. Deeds  relating  to  the  gift  of 

an  estate  on  Monfnich  to  the  church  of 
Barcelona  by  Guillen  Berenguer,  ex- 
bishop    of    Vich   [mi]. R.   Santa 

Marl*.  :  Notices  of  Jewish  buildings  at 

Alcald    de    Henares Among    the 

notices  are  letters  from  Spain  [1581- 

1584]  by  San  Luis  Gnnzagri,. 4. — 

M.  Daxvila:   History  of  the  Cortes  of 


Philip  IV,  continued  [printing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes  of  1655-1658, 
and  of  1 660- 1 664.  These  contain  as 
usual  much  interesting  material  relat- 
ing to  finance  and  taxation,  and  an 
account  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  given 

within   the   hall   of    the    Cortes] 

A.  Strindberg  :  The  relations  of 
Sweden  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
[giving  data  relating  to  Spanish 
members  of  the  Dominican  convent 
of  Stockholm  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  relations  of  Christian  II,  Gus- 
tavus  I,  and  Christina  to  the  Iberian 

kingdoms]. F.    Fita    contributes 

documents  concerning  the  Cortes  of 
Barcelona  [1327]  and  a  ivork  on  for- 
tification attributed  to  Alfonso  the  Wise. 


VIII.   SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger  fur  Schweizerische  Geschichte 
(Bern),  1890.  1.— W.  Gisi  :  Leo  IX's 
family  connexions  with  Switzerland-, 
with  a  note  on  the  descent  of  count 
Ceroid  of  Geneva  [not  proved  to  be  of 

the   house   of  Egisheim] W.  Gol- 

ther  prints  from  a  Munich  manuscript 
a  poem  on  the  Swabian  war  of  1499 
[written   from   the   Austrian   point   of 

view]. W.  Oechsli  :  Cysat  and  the 

federal  religious  concordat  of  28  Janu- 
ary 1525  [arguing  that  Cysat,  who  was 
town  clerk  of  Luzern  about  1599,  falsi- 
fied Huber's  draught  of  the  document]. 

Major  H.  Caviezel  notes  the  names 

of  Sioitzers  ivhose  arms  are  emblazoned 
in  theuniversity  building  of  Padua 


T.  von  Liebenau  collects  notices  of 
p>opular  Siviss  songs  and  proverbs,  con- 
tinued in  the  following  number.= 
2,  3. — Dr.  Wanner  :  On  a  document  of 
count  Ebcrhard  of  Nellenburg  [1056] 
in  the  town  archives  at  Scluifflumsen 
[printing  a  corrected  text,  with  a  com- 
mentary].  H.  Zeller-Werdmuller  : 

On   the  count  Rudolf  of  Rappcrswyl 

who  died  in  1262. T.  von  Liebenau  : 

On  the  biography  of'  Jbrg  uf  der  Flue 

[f  1527],  with  documents The  same 

prints  a  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of 

Frederick  III. A.  Stern  :  Notes  on 

the  poem  on  the  Sunbian  war  printed 
in  the  previous  number  [showing  it 
to    be  the  original  of   a   passage  in 
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Sebastian  Franek'a  '  Chronica ']. &, 

5. — Letter  from  the  town  of  FHbourg  to 

that  of  Zkrlch  [1366J. H.   TcBLEB 

prints  an   ordinance   of    the   town    of 

Luzern    [28    May    1427]. E.   von 

Murai/t:    The  death  of  Hans    Wald- 

mann    [1489]. T.    vox    Libbenau  : 

Hans  Junker  of  Rapperswi/l  [an  olticer  in 
the  French  service,  who  died  in  1538  ]. 

H.   Herzog  :    Aegidius    Tschudi's 

visit    to    Borne    [placing    it    in    1540 
according  to  a  reference  of  Glareanus]. 

J.  Baechtold  prints  letters  to  and 

concerning     Johannes     Stumpf. T. 


vox  Liebenau  prints  a  brief  account  of 

the  battle  of  Ivrif  [1590] A.  Maag 

prints  letters  on  HcnzVs  conspiracy  at 
Bern  [1749]. L.  ToBLEB  :  Addi- 
tional notes  on   Svjiss  popular  songs. 

G.  M.  points  ont  that  the  Swiss 

coat  of  arms  is  mentioned  so  early  as 
in   Ottokar  von   Steier's  Beimchronil: 

-under    1298. J.   L.   Braxdstkttei:  : 

The    name    '  Schitwald '     [used    in    a 

document     of     1398J. It.      Durreh 

prints  a  document  of  1557  relating  a 
dispute  between  a  landammann  and  a 
hangman. 


IX.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 


Magazine  of  American  History  (New 
York).  September—  J.  Fraser  :  The 
battle  of   Queenston     heights     [1812]. 

October— T.    W.    Dwight  :     The 

American  flag    [its    origin,   14    June 
1777] H.  E.  Banning:  An  account 


of    Roger     Williams.  =  November — 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb  :   Early  discoveries  in 

America    [with    map,    &c.]. R.  B. 

Coutant  :    The  action   at    Tamjtown 
[17813. 


Errata. 
In  vol.  v.  p.  799,  line  10,  read  '  best  work  in  English  on  Swiss  Federalism.' 
„  p.  800,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  '  natural '  read  '  national.' 
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The   Unity  of  Germany 

THE  sudden  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power  of  a  country 
much  renowned  for  its  poetry,  its  learning,  and  its  industry, 
but  seeming  still  in  1865  to  be  politically  hopelessly  divided,  is  an 
event  of  such  importance,  that  every  publication  contributing  to  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  his- 
torian and  the  politician.  Three  recent  books  all  so  contribute, 
but  each  in  a  different  manner.  By  far  the  most  important  is  the 
great  work  of  Dr.  von  Sybel,1  who  was  the  first  to  have  access  to  the 
modern  Prussian  archives,  and  the  registry  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  His  book  is  tinged  with  a  certain  partiality  for  Bis- 
marck, which  sometimes  leads  to  erroneous  statements,  and  which  is  the 
more  curious  as  the  author  was  that  minister's  most  bitter  adversary 
during  the  constitutional  conflict ;  but  his  five  volumes  nevertheless 
contain  many  important  revelations,  and  at  the  same  time  correct 
erroneous  current  opinions,  not  only  on  German  but  on  general 
European  affairs,  so  that  the  book  claims  the  attention  of  foreign 
readers. 

The  first  book  contains  a  retrospective  introduction  from  the 
earliest  times  till  1848.  Such  bird's-eye  reviews,  embracing  many 
centuries,  offer  particular  difficulties ;  the  outlines  of  the  development 
can  only  be  given  in  decisive  outline,  and  yet  every  sentence  must  be 
unassailable  as  the  result  of  deep  study.  Macaulay  and  Banke 
were  masters  in  this  art,  but  we  scarcely  think  -  that  the  same  can 
be  said  of   Sybel's  first  chapter,  which,  in  fact,  is    the  quintes- 

1  Die  Begriindung  des  dcutschen  Belches  durch  Wilhetm  I.    Vornehmlich  nach 
den  preussischen  Staatsakten.     Von  Heinrich  von  Sybel.     5  vol.    Berlin,  1890. 

Levy-Bruhl,  L'Allemagne  depuis  Leibnitz.    Essai  sur  le  developpement  de  la  con- 
science nationale  en  Allemagne,  1700-1848.     Paris,  1890. 

Andre  Lebon,  Etudes  siw  V Allcmagns  politique.    Paris  1800. 
VOL.  VI.— NO.  XXII. 
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sence  of  his  former  pamphlet, '  The  German  Nation  and  the  Empire.' 
The   author  represents  the  latter   as  a  mere   misfortune  for  the 
nation  (the  colonisation  of  the  East  excepted),  because  it  led  to 
the  dismemberment  of  Germany.     But  he  has  not  proved  that  it 
was   always  a  misfortune   and   was  from  the  beginning  destined 
to   lead   to  such  a  result,    this   view  (according   to  our   opinion) 
being  refuted  by  Mr.  Bryce's  excellent  book,  '  The  Holy  Boman 
Empire.'     Bryce  justly  distributes  light  and  shadow  in  the  history 
of  the  empire,  and  shows  what,  with  all  its  failures,  the  nation 
has  gained  by   its   intellectual   fructification.      Ideas  which  have 
governed  centuries   cannot   be  condemned  retrospectively  because 
they  have  led  to  a  melancholy  end  ;  the  Crusades  also  resulted  in  a 
victory  of  Islam  over  Christianity,  yet  who  would  designate  the 
enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  European  nations  for  conquering  the 
Holy  Land   simply  as  a  great  folly  ?     It  is  the   same  with   the 
empire ;  under  Conrad  II  and  Henry  III  Germany  was  much  more 
strongly  constituted  than  either  France  or  England  ;  her  decisive 
misfortune  was  the  fate  which  brought  a  foreigner,  Charles  V,  to 
the  throne   at   the  moment  of  the   Keformation.     At   that   time 
religious  thought  was  paramount,  and  if  the  conqueror  had  placed 
himself  at   the   head   of   the   movement,  it  would   have   become 
the   most   powerful   instrument  of  unification.     But   the  bigoted 
Spaniard  had  no  comprehension  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  ;  nay,  he 
did  everything   to  put  it  down  by  force   of  arms,  and  thus   the 
reformers  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  princes  and  the  senates  of 
the  free  cities  of  the  empire  for  protection.     The  emperor   was 
unable  to  overcome  that  resistance,  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1555), 
leaving  the  decision  of  the  religious  question  to  the  estates  of  the 
realm,  confirmed  the  particularism  which  more  and  more  broke  up 
the  empire.     The  counter-reformation,  inaugurated  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Habsburg  emperors,  led  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  which 
Germany  bled  to  death  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  losing  two 
thirds  of  her  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  emperor  did  not  succeed  in 
re-establishing  the  paramount  dominion  of  Catholicism,  the  country 
emerged  from  the  struggle  exhausted  and  divided,  crippled  of  some 
of  its  most  valuable  territories,  to  be  for  centuries  the  playground  of 
French  encroachments  and  of  foreign  influence.     The  imperial  dig- 
nity had  become  a  nullity,  and  the  idea  of  a  common  fatherland 
had  nearly  entirely  disappeared.     There  was  only  a  policy  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  no  German  policy  ;  but  on  the  other  side  Frederic 
the  Great  also  thought  only  of  Prussian  interests,  and  it  was  merely 
the  opposition  against  Austria  which  led  him  to  found  at  the  end  of 
his  life  the  league  of  German  princes. 

Sybel's  sketch  of  the  gradual  rising  of  Prussia  under  her  great 
sovereigns,  and  the  miserable  policy  of  their  successors,  which  led 
to  Jena,  is  excellent,  but  we  need  not  enter  upon  it  here.     Suffice  it 
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to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  political  impotence 
of  Germany  was  at  its  height.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  de- 
prived by  Napoleon  of  their  most  valuable  provinces ;  the  other 
states  were  either  simply  embodied  in  the  French  empire  or  formed 
the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine  under  the  protectorship  of  the 
foreign  conqueror,  who  wanted  states  too  weak  for  resisting  his  will, 
yet  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  and 
therefore  inclined  to  lean  upon  France.  How  Prussia,  reduced  to 
five  millions  of  inhabitants  and  crushed  by  the  exactions  of  Napoleon, 
who  drew  from  the  impoverished  country  more  than  a  milliard,  rose 
again  by  the  reforms  of  great  statesmen  and  generals,  and,  supported 
by  all  the  living  national  forces,  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke,  has  been 
well  told  in  Professor  Seeley's  book,  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  Stein.' 
But  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how  this  heroic  struggle  was  deprived  of 
its  natural  results  by  Metternich's  insidious  statecraft,  aided  by  the 
middle  states,  to  whom  he  guaranteed,  as  price  of  their  defection 
from  Napoleon,  the  maintenance  of  their  actual  territories.  Thus, 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  any  constitution  of  real  force  was  hope- 
less from  the  beginning,  and  the  German  Confederation  of  1815  was 
only  an  international  union  of  independent  states.  Neither  were 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots  for  the  internal  development  fulfilled.  In 
Prussia  particularly,  the  narrowness  of  Frederic  William  III,  who  at 
the  moment  of  danger  had  solemnly  promised  to  grant  a  constitution 
to  his  people,  was  frightened  by  Metternich  and  his  auxiliaries  at 
Berlin,  representing  every  popular  legislature  as  a  danger  to  the 
crown.  As  to  the  foreign  policy,  Prussia,  after  unprecedented  exer- 
tions, wanted  certainly  a  long  peace  for  recovering,  but  it  was  not 
in  her  interest,  as  she  did,  to  participate  in  the  reactionary  policy 
of  Austria  and  Kussia.  An  unimpeachable  witness,  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  the  late  emperor,  in  1824  wrote  to  General  von  Natzmer  : 

As  regards  our  external  situation,  I  must  with  regret  completely 
share  your  views.  If  the  nation  had  known  that  eleven  years  after 
having  reached  a  position  of  splendour,  glory,  and  prestige  such  as  rarely 
has  been  seen,  only  a  remembrance  and  no  activity  would  remain,  who 
would  have  sacrificed  all  for  such  a  result  ?  The  mere  question  solemnly 
obliges  us  to  maintain  to  a  people  of  fifteen  millions  the  place  which  it 
has  attained  by  exertions  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  which  will  not  be  seen 
again. 

The  press  was  entirely  fettered  by  the  censorship.  The  Austrian 
chancellor  succeeded  in  uniting  the  delegates  of  the  larger  estates, 
<  in  order  to  exterminate  from  German  heads  the  infamous  idea  of 
German  unity  once  for  all,'  and  the  Prussian  government  allowed 
itself  to  be  taken  completely  in  tow  of  this  policy  by  persecuting 
with  particular  harshness  the  somewhat  immature,  but  certainly 
not  dangerous,  aspirations  of  the  younger  generation. 
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The  internal  administration,  however,  particularly  in  Prussia, 
greatly  improved ;  a  rational  system  of  taxation  was  introduced,  and 
the  Prussian  tariff  of  1818  was  of  such  unprecedented  liberality 
that  its  success  was  invoked  by  Huskisson  in  his  financial  reforms. 
No  one,  however,  even  at  Berlin,  thought  at  that  time,  that  this  was 
the  first  step  towards  a  great  national  development;  the  government 
acted  simply  under  the  pressure  of  financial  necessity,  but  just  for 
this  reason  it  remained  firm,  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  of  other 
German  governments  and  Austria.  After  re-establishing  the  equi- 
poise of  the  budget,  the  able  finance  minister  Yon  Motz  concluded 
in  1828  the  customs  union  with  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  was 
followed  by  commercial  treaties  with  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
the  forerunners  of  subsequent  union.  Thus  Prussia,  compelled  by 
its  own  interest,  rather  unconsciously  laid  the  groundwork  of  the 
Zollverein,  which  was  gradually  to  embrace  nearly  all  Germany, 
and  during  the  long  peace  greatly  helped  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  country  and  with  it  the  self-confidence  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  reaction  of  the  July  revolution  of  1830,  followed  by  that  of 
Belgium  and  the  insurrections  of  Poland  and  Italy,  was  powerful 
in  Germany,  and  showed  how  deep  was  the  discontent  brooding 
under  the  leaden  cover  imposed  upon  the  nation.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  helped  his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  to 
extricate  himself  from  a  perilous  situation  in  the  Turkish  war  and 
to  obtain  the  advantageous  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  (for  which 
signal  service  the  emperor  rewarded  his  father-in-law  by  making  a 
compact  with  Charles  X  which  abandoned  to  France  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine) ,  wisely  declined  the  insidious  advice  of  Nicholas  to  re- 
establish Charles  X  by  force  of  arms,  and  Europe  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  Belgium.  But  although  some 
sovereigns  of  Germany  were  compelled  to  make  concessions  to  con- 
stitutionalism, Metternich  succeeded  once  more  in  fettering  the 
press  and  in  restraining  the  king  of  Prussia  from  granting  the  long- 
promised  constitution.  Sybel  says  well :  *  If  you  destroy  the  concep- 
tion of  fatherland  in  a  rising  generation,  the  consequence  is  that 
the  intellectual  movement  becomes  unpatriotic'  The  national 
deception  drove  the  people  into  cosmopolitanism  and  particularism. 
The  constitutional  development  in  France  found  eager  sympathy,  and 
the  portrait  of  Canning,  who  had  successfully  opposed  the  reactionary 
league,  was  found  in  German  houses  by  the  side  of  that  of  Blucher. 

This  was  the  situation  when  in  1840  Frederic  William  III  died, 
mourned  by  his  people  notwithstanding  all  his  failures,  and  with 
his  successor  began  a  new  era.  Frederic  William  IV  was  a  highly 
gifted  man,  learned  himself,  a  lover  of  arts  and  science,  and  gifted 
with  a  charming  personality.  Unfortunately  these  talents  were  not 
supported  by  corresponding  common-sense  and  strength  of  will. 
'You  cannot  reason  with  the  king'  was  the  observation   of  an 
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English  diplomatist.  He  would  have  made  a  capital  professor,  but 
il  ne  savait  pas  le  metier  de  roi,  speaking  too  much  and  not  knowing 
to  act  at  the  right  moment.  He  roused  the  highest  expectations 
by  his  inaugural  addresses,  but  did  not  fulfil  them.  He  had  feudal 
views  opposed  to  the  wants  of  the  time ;  but,  above  all,  filled  with 
the  highest  conceptions  of  his  divinely  instituted  dignity,  he  ob- 
jected to  any  restriction  of  his  power  by  constitutional  limits.  Even 
when  at  last  he  convoked  in  1846  the  United  Diet,  he  insisted  that 
this  was  an  act  of  grace  on  his  part,  and  that  the  Diet  should  only 
be  allowed  to  grant  new  taxes  and  loans,  saying  that  no  leaf  of 
paper  should  intrude  between  him  and  his  people.  But  the  power 
of  circumstances  was  stronger.  The  Diet,  composed  of  eminently 
moderate  men,  demanded  the  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  royal  constitutional  promises  of  1815  and  1820,  and  declared 
that  these  were  not  fulfilled  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  summoned, 
and  so  its  deliberations  ended  in  a  failure  for  the  crown.  In  other 
states  also  the  tide  of  liberalism  was  rising.  The  reforms  of  Pio 
Nono,  the  mission  of  Lord  Minto  to  Italy,  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund, 
which  ended  by  a  defeat  of  Metternich's  and  Guizot's  reactionary 
policy,  the  fermentation  in  Austria  itself,  proved  by  the  Galician 
massacres  of  1847,  contributed  to  make  the  whole  edifice  erected  in 
1815  and  scantily  recobbled  after  1830  crack  in  all  its  joints.  Yet 
who  in  the  autumn  of  1847  would  have  thought  of  its  general 
cataclysm,  when  General  von  Kadowitz,  sent  to  Paris  by  his  master, 
wrote  that  Louis  Philippe's  throne  was  founded  on  a  diamond  rock, 
and  Disraeli  in  '  Coningsby  '  believed  that  he  had  discerned  in  that 
king  the  modern  Odysseus  ? 

The  effect  of  the  February  revolution  on  Germany  was  that  of 
a  spark  on  a  barrel  of  powder.  Everywhere  the  frightened  sove- 
reigns capitulated  before  the  excited  masses,  which,  however,  had 
little  material  power  to  enforce  their  demands.  Stung  by  an  evil 
conscience,  they  were  ready  to  condemn  their  whole  former  policy. 
The  king  of  Bavaria  alone  abdicated,  as  he  would  not  play  the  part 
of  a  shadow  upon  the  throne.  No  one  thought  of  invoking  the  help 
of  the  Diet,  struck  with  impotence,  and  it  was  in  Austria  itself 
that  Metternich's  formerly  much-admired  system  was  shattered 
to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards. 

Prussia  was  in  a  different  position  with  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration and  a  strong  army,  both  being  perfectly  able  to  put 
down  any  insurrectionary  movement ;  and  if  the  king  had  at 
once  summoned  the  united  Diet,  it  would  probably  have  proved 
the  best  support  of  his  throne.  But  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind,  precious  time  was  lost,  and  on  the  other  side  all  revolution- 
aries discerned  that  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  their  most  power- 
ful adversary.  So,  on  March  18,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Berlin ;  the  garrison  was  perfectly  able  to  master  it,  and  General 
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von  Prittwitz  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  the  king,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  gave  the  fatal  order  of  with- 
drawing the  troops,  because  he  could  stand  no  more  bloodshedding. 
The  revolution  triumphed  at  Berlin  as  it  had  done  at  Vienna,  and 
persuaded  by  his  new  foreign  minister,  Heinrich  von  Arnim,  the 
king  tried  to  recover  the  lost  ground,  by  running  on  horseback 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  girded  with  the  German  colours,  and 
proclaiming  that  he  would  take  the  lead  in  the  days  of  danger — a 
task  to  which  he  was  utterly  unequal. 

In  the  meantime,  Frankfort  had  become  the  centre  of  the  move- 
ment. The  helpless  Diet  had  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
German  parliament,  and  had  summoned  twelve  men  of  -confidence 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  new  imperial  constitution.  But  it  was 
unable  to  supply  what  was  most  wanted — a  strong  executive. 
According  to  the  nature  of  things,  this  ought  to  have  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  he  was  too  unpopular  to  be 
thought  of,  and,  moreover,  his  ideas  for  the  future  were  perfectly 
unpractical,  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  suffered  from  Austria, 
he  wanted  to  transfer  to  her  sovereign  the  imperial  crown,  and  was 
satisfied  for  himself  with  the  part  of  hereditary  imperial  com- 
mander. His  personality  made  it  hopeless  to  create  a  monarchical 
head  with  a  man  who  did  not  want  to  be  so ;  besides,  apart  from  his 
antiquated  views,  his  disinclination  was  rooted  in  the  feeling  that 
he  had  not  the  necessary  strength  for  coping  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation.  *  I  am  not  a  great  sovereign ;  Frederic  II  would 
have  been  your  man,'  he  said  somewhat  later  to  Stockmar,  Who 
pressed  him  to  act  energetically. 

In  the  Frankfort  parliament,  which  was  hailed  with  the  highest 
national  expectations,  Gagern  soon  became  the  leading  man. 
Patriotic  and  eloquent,  he,  however,  lacked  the  decisive  gift  of 
statesmanship,  of  discerning  the  real  condition  of  things  and 
acting  accordingly,  so  that  Bismarck,  the  stern  realist,  whom  he 
met  later  on,  declared  him  to  be,  in  his  rough  manner,  *  a  perfectly 
stupid  fellow  '  (das  ist  ja  ein  ganz  dummer  Keri).  Instead  of  esta- 
blishing before  all  a  strong  executive  able  to  control  and  to  realise 
its  resolutions,  the  Assembly  lost  months  in  discussing  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  German  people,  and  thus  was  overhauled  by 
the  events.  In  June,  Prince  Windischgraetz  crushed  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Prague  ;  and  in  November  the  anarchy  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  whole  summer  at  Berlin  was  put  down,  when  Count 
Brandenburg  became  first  minister.  Sybel  seems  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  effect  of  Bismarck's  advice,  but  this  is  an  error ; 
Bismarck  at  that  time  was  a  young  man  not  in  office,  and  without 
influence  with  the  king ;  he  may  have  spoken  in  that  sense,  but  the 
real  author  of  the  plan  to  place  Brandenburg  at  the  head  of  affairs 
was  General  von  Gerlach,  the  most  influential  adviser  of  the  king, 
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who  secretly  went  to  Breslau  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  general, 
hitherto  a  simple  soldier  who  had  never  meddled  with  politics,  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  an  energetic  ministry.  In  this  task, 
Brandenburg,  although  no  statesman,  succeeded,  and  the  anarchical 
Prussian  assembly,  which  had  overthrown  one  ministry  after  the 
other,  was  dissolved.  The  struggle  for  crushing  the  revolution  was 
more  difficult  at  Vienna,  but  at  last  Prince  Windischgraetz  took 
the  capital  by  storm,  the  feeble  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  energetic  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  became  prime  minister.  The  ebb  of  revolution 
had  set  in. 

Schwarzenberg  declared  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  the  reins,  that 
his  programme  was  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  demanded  that  the  whole  of  it  should  enter  into  the  Germanic 
confederation.  This  was  incompatible  with  the  federal  state  as 
contemplated  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  therefore  Gagern, 
who  had  become  president  of  the  imperial  ministry,  answered 
Schwarzenberg's  programme  by  declaring  that  the  entering  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  with  a  majority  of  non-German  nationalities 
into  the  German  federal  state  was  an  impossibility.  Thus  nothing 
was  left  but  to  place  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the  German 
state.  But  in  order  to  win  a  majority  for  this  plan  Gagern  found  it 
necessary  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  democratic  party, 
amongst  others  universal  suffrage.  This  was  not  calculated  to 
make  the  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  acceptable  to  Frederic 
William  IV,  but  his  principal  reason  for  declining  it  was,  that  he 
would  not  exercise  any  pressure  on  the  other  German  sovereigns, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  Schwarzenberg's  haughty  demeanour, 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  exclude  Austria  from  Germany. 
After  the  refusal  of  the  crown  by  the  king,  the  National  Assembly 
was  doomed ;  it  had  certainly  committed  great  faults,  but  the 
decisive  reason  of  its  failure  was  the  lack  of  a  clear  and  resolute 
will  in  Prussia.  History,  however,  teaches  that  great  enterprises, 
such  as  it  was  to  unify  an  empire  dismembered  for  centuries,  rarely 
succeed  at  the  first  attempt.  The  capital  importance  of  the  events 
of  1848  was  that  they  had  made  the  German  unionist  movement 
an  historical  fact ;  it  could  never  be  effaced  from  the  annals,  that  all 
the  German  governments  had  publicly  acknowledged  that  tendency 
as  legitimate,  the  direction  for  the  future  was  given,  and  even  at  the 
time  of  failure  it  was  certain,  as  Stockmar  said,  that  the  necessity 
of  circumstances  would  bring  forward  the  man  who,  profiting  by  the 
experiences  of  1848,  would  fulfil  the  national  aspirations. 

We  need  not  follow  here  the  abortive  attempts  of  Frederic  Wil- 
liam IV  to  bring  about  a  union  by  the  free  consent  of  the  German 
governments.  This  very  principle  made  his  task  hopeless ;  for  unity 
could  only  be  achieved  by  sacrificing  parts  of  the  sovereign  rights 
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of  the  single  states,  and  no  government  would  do  so  voluntarily. 
The  German  princes  had  submitted  to  the  Frankfort  parliament,  so 
long  as  they  feared  it ;  but  although  the  insurrectionary  movements 
which  followed  its  dissolution  had  been  put  down  in  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  the  Palatinate  by  Prussian   arms,  the  king   promising   that 
he  would  not  exercise  any  pressure  upon  his  brother  sovereigns, 
the  final  result  was  that  he  was  left  in  the  cold  with  the  small  fry 
of  third-rate  states.     The  decisive  factor,  however,  was  Austria ;  if 
Frederic  William  had  been  a  man  of  resolution,  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  with  all  his  haughtiness,  would  have  been  obliged  to  come  to 
terms,  for  in  1849  the  Austrian  army  had  been  decisively  beaten 
by  Gorgey  and  Klapka.     But  the  king  abhorred  profiting  by  the 
victories  of  the  revolution,  and  lost  precious  time  with  useless  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna,  till  Bussia  intervened  and  crushed  the  Magyars. 
As  soon  as  Schwarzenberg  had  thus  become  master  in  his  own 
house,  he  turned  against  Prussia  by  convoking  the  old  Diet  at 
Frankfort.     To  this  even  the  king  would  not  submit ;   but  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  elated  by  his  victory  in  Hungary,  threw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  dominating  position  into  the  scale  against 
his  brother-in-law.     He  pleased  himself  in  playing  the  part  of  the 
great  destroyer  of  revolution ;  he  had  sneered  at  Frederic  William's 
promenade  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  saying,  'Nous  navons  plus  besoin 
de  Legendre  [a  famous  circus  performer] ;   je  ferai  venir  monsieur 
mon  bean-frh'c'     He  had  even,  what  Sybel  omits  to  state,  proposed 
in  May  through  his  minister  at  London  to  the  prince  of  Prussia, 
then  a  fugitive  at  Carlton  Terrace,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  Bussian  corps  and  march  upon  Berlin  in  order  to  re-establish 
order.      When    the    prince    indignantly   declined    this    plan,   he 
repeated  it  in  autumn,  1848,  to  General  Count  Dohna,  commander 
at  Konigsberg,  and  placed  four  Bussian  corps  at  his  disposition. 
But,  above  all,  he  was  bent  on  putting  down  the  insurrection  of 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  which  had  risen  to  defend  their 
constitutional  rights  against  Denmark,  and  had  received  the  assist- 
ance of  Prussia.     Lord  Palmerston,  in  1848,  had  taken  the  very 
sensible  view  that  this  quarrel  was,  above  all,  a  question  of  nation- 
ality, and  had  proposed  to  embody  the  northern  third  of  Schleswig 
which  was   predominantly  Danish,  in  Denmark,  whilst  the  two 
southern  thirds,  which  were  German,  should  be  united  to  Holstein 
as  a  German  state.     But  neither  the  Danes  nor  the  duchies  would 
accept  this  proposition.     Now  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  had 
brought  himself  into  a  difficult  position  by  his  overbearing  conduct 
in  the  Don  Pacifico  affair.    Bussia  had  blamed  his  proceedings  in  a 
despatch  of  unusual  bitterness,  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  his  policy,  and  in  the  Commons  he  had  a  narrow 
escape.    Above  all,  the  French  ambassador  had  been  recalled  and 
the  Moniteur  had  declared  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  com- 
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patible  with  the  dignity  of  the  republic.  In  this  awkward  position, 
Baron  Brunnow  stepped  in,  offering  Kussia's  mediation,  if  England 
would  bind  herself  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Denmark.  This 
Palmerston  accepted ;  a  compromise  was  made  with  France  on  the 
Pacifico  affair;  Louis  Napoleon  acceded  to  Bussia's  demand  for 
Denmark ;  Austria  soon  followed ;  and  Prussia,  which  refused,  was 
isolated. 

The  final  crisis  was  brought  about  by  the  Hessian  conflict. 
The  elector,  one  of  the  worst  of  sovereigns,  had  undertaken  to 
abolish  the  constitution,  and,  when  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  his  people,  invoked  the  help  of  the  re-established  Diet. 
The  Berlin  cabinet  declared  that  it  would  not  tolerate  an  armed 
intervention.  Schwarzenberg  replied  that  he  would  meet  force  by 
force,  and  concluded  a  military  league  against  Prussia  with  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg.  In  this  strait  the  king,  who  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  detested  the  resistance  of  the  Hessians  and  abhorred  war, 
sent  his  premier  to  Warsaw  in  order  to  try  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Nicholas.  Sybel  completely  destroys  the  legend, 
hitherto  generally  accredited,  that  Count  Brandenburg  was  treated 
rudely  at  that  meeting;  he  proves  from  the  archives  that  the 
Prussian  premier  was,  on  the  contrary,  most  courteously  received, 
and  in  his  conversation  with  the  emperor  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  questions  dividing  Austria  and  Prussia  were  not  worth 
the  stake  of  war,  for  which  the  latter  power  was  ill  prepared.  At 
his  return,  General  von  Badowitz,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  de- 
clared that  yielding  to  the  Austrian  demands  would  be  incompatible 
with  military  honour.  The  mobilisation  of  the  army  was  decreed, 
and  the  Prussian  troops  entered  the  north  of  Hesse,  whilst  the 
Bavarians  advanced  from  the  south.  War  seemed  imminent ;  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  king  yielded,  again,  notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  before  the  menaces  of  the  Austrian 
minister,  Baron  Prokesch,  who  asked  for  his  passports,  if  Prussia 
would  not  immediately  withdraw  her  troops  from  Hesse.  Badowitz 
resigned,  and  the  minister  of  home  affairs— Baron  Manteuffel,  who 
had  acceded  to  Brandenburg's  views— was  sent  to  Olmiitz  to  make 
a  compact  with  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  which  Prussia  yielded 
nearly  everything.  It  was  the  most  signal  defeat  which  she  ever 
suffered  without  having  been  beaten  in  the  field.  The  duchies,  to 
which  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  his  assistance  for  main- 
taining their  rights,  were  delivered  up  to  Denmark;  Bunsen  signed 
the  London  Protocol  of  1852,  establishing  the  integrity  of  Den- 
mark ;  the  Hessian  constitution  was  abolished  ;  and,  after  abortive 
conferences  at  Dresden  for  a  reform  of  the  confederation,  the  old 
Diet  was  simply  re-established.  If,  fortunately  for  Prussia,  the 
entering  of  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy  into  the  confederation 
was  avoided,  it  was  due  to  the  protest  of  England  and  France, 
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Lord  Palmerston  declaring  the  plan  to  be  contrary  to  the  act  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  dangerous  to  the  European  equipoise. 
The  only  thing  which  Prussia  saved  in  the  general  shipwreck  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  Zollverein,  which  even  was  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  Hanover. 

During  the  following  years,  arbitrary  government  prevailed 
throughout  Germany,  and  we  have  only  to  mention  the  episode 
of  the  Crimean  war,  as  far  as  it  touched  the  two  great  German 
powers.  That  conflict  showed  that  the  interests  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  eastern  question  entirely  differed.  For  Austria  it 
was  indeed  of  vital  importance  that  Eussian  influence  should  not 
predominate  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Metternich  had  opposed  to 
the  utmost  the  Prussian  encroachments  of  1828 ;  but,  unsupported 
by  England  and  threatened  by  Charles  X  that  if  Austria  should  take 
up  arms  against  Kussia  a  French  army  would  enter  Lombardy, 
he  had  not  dared  to  act.  Now  matters  stood  altogether  differently : 
England  and  France  being  at  war  with  Eussia,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  help  of  Austria  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them,  so 
that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  might  ask  any  terms  for  its  alliance, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  able  to  cripple  thoroughly 
Russia's  dangerous  position  in  the  east.  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
who,  after  Austria's  rescue  by  Russia,  had  said  that  she  would 
astonish  the  world  by  the  might  of  her  ingratitude,  probably 
would  have  seized  that  opportunity;  but  he  was  dead,  and  his 
weak  successor  could  not  make  up  his  mind  for  a  clear  and  decisive 
policy.  Count  Buol  went  just  so  far  with  the  western  powers  as 
to  incur  Russia's  lasting  enmity,  and  yet  recoiled  every  time 
when  France  and  England  expected  him  to  act.  The  end  of  this 
shortsighted  policy  was  that  Austria  sat  between  two  stools.  Prince 
Gortchakov  vowed  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  on  the  in- 
famous government  which  had  suggested  the  cession  of  a  part  of 
Bessarabia,  whilst  it  was  accused  by  Napoleon  of  having  deceived 
him. 

The  position  of  Prussia  in  this  complication  was  altogether 
indifferent.  It  was  not  indeed  her  interest  to  abandon  Constanti- 
nople to  Russia,  for,  as  Frederic  the  Great  had  said,  in  that  case  the 
Russians  would  be  the  next  morning  at  Konigsberg.  But  this 
danger  was  out  of  the  question,  since  the  western  powers  protected 
the  Turkish  capital,  and  to  go  to  war  for  English  or  Austrian 
interests  without  a  sufficient  compensation  would  have  been  an 
insane  policy,  the  more  so  since  Prussia  would  have  had  to  bear 
the  principal  weight  of  the  contest.  Bismarck  therefore,  who  as 
minister  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  had  soon  been  healed  of  his  former 
Austrian  sympathies,  advised  his  government  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  this  was  certainly  the  true  course  for  Prussia.  But 
at  that  moment  his  influence  was  not  decisive.  Russia  had  powerful 
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advocates  amongst  the  persons  surrounding  the  king,  who  on 
the  other  hand  disapproved  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Nicholas ; 
he  had  leanings  towards  England  as  a  protestant  power,  he  would 
not  abandon  Austria,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  into 
compacts  with  her  which  went  far  beyond  the  Prussian  interests. 
The  result  was  a  wavering  policy  which  ended  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  the  Prussian  delegates  having  to  wait  admittance  at  the 
congress  of  Paris,  after  all  great  questions  had  been  virtually 
settled.  Nevertheless  the  neutrality  was  maintained.  Eussia 
was  thankful  for  it,  and  the  western  powers  found  that  Prussia 
at  least  had  not  deceived  them  by  holding  out  fallacious  hopes. 
This  maintenance  of  good  relations  with  Eussia  was  destined 
to  become  afterwards  a  very  important  factor  in  the  war  for  the 
unification. 

In  autumn  1857  the  king  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  his 
brother,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  became  first  his  representative  and 
a  year  afterwards  regent.  Thus  unexpectedly  called  to  power  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  he  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  Prussia  by  dismissing 
the  Manteimel  ministry  and  surrounding  himself  with  more  liberal 
councillors.  Yet  it  would  have  been  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that 
he  had  turned  a  liberal ;  he  was  on  the  contrary  a  man  of  strong 
conservative  views,  although  not  blind  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time ;  his  decisive  reason  for  changing  the  ministry  was  that  Man- 
teuffel  was  the  representative  of  Prussia's  humiliation  at  Olmutz,  and 
his  conviction  that  she  must  become  the  leading  power  in  Germany. 
His  new  ministers  could  only  succeed  if  they  were  able  to  raise 
Prussia's  position  in  Europe,  and  for  this  end  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  by  the  Italian  complication,  which  immediately 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  regency.  In  face  of  the 
approaching  war  there  was  but  one  alternative  for  the  Berlin 
cabinet :  either  to  offer  its  alliance  to  Austria  on  the  condition 
of  having  fair  play  for  forming  a  German  federal  state,  or,  if  this  was 
refused  at  Vienna,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Napoleon  for 
observing  a  strict  neutrality  as  long  as  the  war  remained  confined 
to  Italy,  on  condition  of  reopening  the  question  of  the  duchies  and 
settling  it  in  a  national  sense,  an  eventuality  which  the  French 
emperor  himself  offered  by  sending  the  Marquis  Pepoli,  brother-in- 
law  of  Prince  Hohenzollern,  president  of  the  council,  to  Berlin.  But 
Baron  Schleinitz,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  for  either  course.  He  indeed  refused  the  haughty  demands  of 
the  Vienna  cabinet,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  establishing 
Henry  V  on  his  throne,  and  he  withstood  the  middle  states  which 
asked  simply  to  side  with  Austria ;  but  he  lost  his  time  by  fruitless 
attempts  at  mediation,  while  both  contending  parties  were  resolved  to 
go  to  war.  The  mobilisation  of  the  army,  which  finally  the  regent 
forced  upon  him,  he  called  an  armed  mediation,  an  unclear  expression 
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for  a  nebulous  policy,  and  thus  was  overtaken  by  the  preliminaries 
of  Villafranca. 

The  regent  keenly  felt  that  a  great  chance  had  been  lost,  but 
above  all  the  late  events  had  confirmed  his  conviction  that  the  first 
condition  of  a  vigorous  policy  was  a  thorough  reform  of  the  army, 
the  defects  of  which  had  become  evident  to  him  by  the  mobilisation 
in  1851  and  1859.  The  population  had  vastly  outgrown  the  frame 
on  which  reposed  the  constitution  of  the  army  of  1815  ;  the  number 
of  men  liable  to  service  had  risen  from  40,000  to  65,000,  yet  the 
regiments  could  only  receive  40,000,  so  that  25,000  remained 
entirely  free,  whilst  the  men  who  had  served  remained  liable  till  their 
thirty-second  year,  which  was  a  manifest  injustice.  After  long 
deliberation  the  regent  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  recruits  should  be  raised  to  63,000,  which  involved  an  increase  of 
32  regiments  of  infantry  and  6  of  cavalry  of  the  line.  On  the  other 
hand  the  landwehr  of  the  first  arriere-ban  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  its  three  younger  annual  courses  should  enter  into  the 
reserves  of  the  line  regiments,  whilst  the  older  ones  should  form  the 
second  ban,  only  to  be  called  out  in  time  of  war  for  the  service  of 
the  fortresses. 

The  excellence  of  this  reform  is  to-day  uncontested,  and  has  been 
proved  in  the  subsequent  great  wars,  but  its  execution  required  an 
additional  outlay  of  about  1,200,000Z.  Prussia's  flourishing  finances 
could  well  afford  to  bear  this  expense,  but  the  consent  of  the  Diet 
was  necessary  for  the  new  charges.  That  consent  might  well  have 
been  obtained  by  adroit  management  if  the  government  had  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  parliamentary  leaders,  making  them 
understand  that  an  effective  army  was  the  condition  of  success  for 
the  more  active  policy  which  all  desired.  But  ministers  did  no- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  the  bill  of  reform  came  as  a  surprise,  and  the 
finance-minister  Von  Patow,  in  order  to  soothe  the  opposition,  assured 
that  the  cost  would  be  only  about  250,000/.  A  still  more  grievous 
fault  of  the  government  was  that,  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  majority,  which  was  ready  to  accept  the  increased  recruit- 
ment, but  demanded  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  service  from  three 
to  two  years,  it  proposed  a  provisional  grant  of  130,000/.  for  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  the  army,  declaring  this  would  be  in  no 
way  prejudicial  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  But  shortly 
afterwards  at  the  advice  of  General  von  Manteuffel,  chief  of  the 
military  cabinet,  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the  liberal  ministry,  the 
new  regiments  were  definitely  formed  and  their  officers  appointed. 
The  opposition  considered  this,  of  course,  as  an  evasion  of  the 
former  pledge,  and  the  ministers  obtained  next  year  with  great  diffi- 
culty a  new  provisional  grant.  In  the  following  session  they  were 
decisively  beaten,  and  resigned.  Their  successors  dissolved,  but 
the  elections  turned  completely  against  them,  giving  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  to  the  progressist  party,  which,  after  stormy  debates, 
refused  all  expenses  for  the  army  reform.  William  I  (his  brother 
having  died  in  the  meantime)  was  thus  brought  into  a  position  of 
great  difficulty ;  he  would  on  no  account  abandon  the  great  task 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  mind,  yet,  at  the  moment  of  the  crisis, 
his  two  principal  ministers,  Count  Bernstorff  and  Von  der  Heydt', 
resigned,  because  they  dared  not  defy  the  vote  of  the  House,  and 
the  crown  prince  sided  with  them.  He  thought  of  abdicating,  when 
Bismarck,  then  ambassador  at  Paris  and  staying  on  leave  in  the 
south  of  France,  appeared  at  Potsdam,  called  by  a  telegram  of  the 
minister  of  war,  General  von  Eoon :  '  The  pear  is  ripe.'  He  strongly 
opposed  the  idea  of  abdication,  and,  the  king  asking  him  whether 
he  was  ready  to  govern  without  a  majority,  answered  affirmatively. 
He  was  appointed  president  of  the  council,  but  his  endeavours  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  house  remained  without  a  result,  as 
the  king  would  not  hear  of  concessions,  nor  were  the  leaders 
willing  to  listen  to  his  proposals  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
unity  of  Germany  could  only  be  brought  about  by  fire  and  iron. 
So  he  undertook  to  govern  without  a  budget.  His  position  at  that 
time  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  for,  apart  from  the  internal  struggle, 
the  relations  with  Austria  were  strained,  those  with  France  at 
least  not  intimate,  and  in  England  public  opinion  saw  in  him  a 
new  Strafford  or  Polignac.  Kussia  alone  was  friendly,  but  Prince 
Gortchakov's  aim  was  an  alliance  with  France,  which  was  precisely 
the  greatest  danger  for  Prussia.  Matters,  however,  soon  changed. 
In  the  beginning  of  1863  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland 
which  took  the  Eussian  government  completely  by  surprise.  Con- 
flicting tendencies  neutralised  each  other  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
England,  France,  and  Austria  intervened  in  favour  of  Poland, 
asking  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  abolished 
in  1832.  Bismarck  declined  to  support  these  representations,  as 
Bussia  would  never  grant  them ;  he  moreover  interfered  in  the 
contrary  sense  by  sending  General  von  Alvensleben  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  order  to  propose  mutual  assistance  by  the  commanders  of 
the  respective  frontiers.  The  Emperor  Alexander  eagerly  accepted 
this  offer,  Prince  Gortchakov  amused  the  ministers  of  the  three 
powers  with  negotiations,  till  in  August  the  insurrection  was  crushed, 
and  the  chancellor  politely  told  them  that  they  had  not  to  meddle 
with  Polish  affairs. 

Thus  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  fool- 
hardy, was  completely  justified.  He  had  at  once  discerned  that  the 
coalition  was  hollow  ;  that  England  would  not  support  her  represen- 
tations by  acts  ;  that  Austria  had  joined  the  two  other  powers  only 
in  order  to  annoy  Bussia ;  and  that  Napoleon  left  alone  could  do 
nothing.  The  whole  situation,  so  unfavourable  for  Bismarck,  had 
within  a  year  changed  to  his  advantage  ;  the  coalition  was  dissolved, 
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with  the  sole  result  that  each  of  the  three  powers  attributed  the 
fault  to  the  other,  any  chance  of  a  Franco-Eussian  alliance  was 
destroyed,  whilst  Prussia  had  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  The  relations  between  Austria  and  Eussia 
had  anew  become  very  strained,  the  western  powers  secretly  ac- 
knowledged that  Bismarck  had  been  right ;  and  when  Napoleon  in 
order  to  cover  his  retreat  proposed  a  general  congress  for  settling  the 
pending  questions,  Lord  John  Eussell  took  it  upon  himself  to  decline 
that  invitation  in  a  manner  which  greatly  irritated  the  emperor. 

Austria  in  the  meantime  had  resolved  to  make  one  stroke  more 
in  order  to  restore  her  credit  in  Germany.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  in  August  1863,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  German  princes 
at  Frankfort  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  Confederation. 
It  was  the  most  brilliant  assembly,  but  proved  totally  abortive 
through  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
Bismarck  had  at  once  discerned  that  this  project  aimed  only  at 
neutralising  Prussia's  influence  in  Germany,  but  that  it  would  fall 
to  the  ground  if  she  remained  firm  in  declining  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations.  In  vain  did  the  congress  send  the  king  of  Saxony  to 
Baden,  in  order  to  persuade  King  William  to  join  it.  Bismarck  put 
the  cabinet  question,  and  King  John  had  to  return  with  empty  hands 
to  Frankfort.  When  the  project  of  reform  was  presented  to  the 
Berlin  cabinet,  Bismarck  declined  to  entertain  it,  and  in  a  public 
declaration  said  that  no  reform  would  be  feasible  without  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  German  people  based  on  direct  elections.  Lord 
John  Eussell  having  expressed  his  fears  that  this  project  might 
lead  to  revolution,  the  Prussian  premier  answered, '  Our  point  of 
view  does  not  repose  on  a  theory,  but  upon  material  interests, 
identical  with  those  of  the  German  people.  Prussia  needs  a 
counterpoise  to  the  dynastic  policy  of  the  other  German  govern- 
ments, and  can  only  find  it  in  a  national  representation.' 

Thus  the  field  was  clear  for  action  as  soon  as  the  occasion  should 
present  itself,  and  it  did  so  earlier  than  anyone  thought  at  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  th'  king  of  Denmark.  Sybel 
has  devoted  a  whole  volume  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  but 
he  treats  it  in  a  rather  partial  way.  The  principal  facts  are  the 
following.  The  two  duchies  had  in  the  fifteenth  century  elected 
the  king  of  Denmark  their  duke,  while  maintaining  their  indepen- 
dence, but  Holstein  alone  belonged  to  the  German  empire.  Since 
1712  no  Diet  of  the  duchies  had  been  summoned.  However,  the 
people  did  not  protest,  as  no  new  taxes  were  imposed ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  of  Denmark,  where  the  absolute  power  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  established  in  1672,  were  dissatisfied  by  seeing 
so  many  noblemen  of  the  duchies  occupying  the  first  position  in  the 
state  and  the  army.  After  the  loss  of  Norway,  through  siding  with 
Napoleon,  the  kingdom  obtained  only  a  small  compensation  by  the 
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acquisition  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  for  it  as  well  as  for 
Holstein  became  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation.  In  1844 
King  Christian  VIII  published  a  patent  to  the  effect  that  as  his  son 
had  no  children,  and  in  Denmark  the  female  line  would  be  called  to 
succeed,  whilst  in  the  duchies  the  Salic  law  prevailed,  the  latter 
were  to  be  incorporated,  and  a  general  constitution  for  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  granted.  This  breach  of  their  constitutional  law  roused 
great  indignation  in  the  duchies,  supported  by  all  Germany,  and 
even  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  protested  against  it ;  but  when  in  1848 
Christian  VIII  died,  and  his  son  Frederic  VII,  who  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Copenhagen  democrats,  incorporated  Schleswig,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  duchies  supported  by  Prussia.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  king  finally  abandoned  them,  and  the  treaty  of 
London  of  1852  insured  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  which  only  had 
to  promise  that  it  would  not  incorporate  Schleswig.  But  the 
government  of  that  province  as  well  as  that  of  Holstein,  belonging 
to  the  German  Confederation,  was  so  arbitrary,  that  in  1862  even 
the  Diet  had  resolved  upon  a  federal  execution,  when  suddenly 
Frederic  VII  died,  and  the  male  line  became  extinct.  His  successor, 
designated  by  the  treaty  of  London,  the  present  King  Christian  IX, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Copenhagen  democrats,  signed  the  incor- 
poration of  Schleswig ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Diet  confirmed  the 
execution  resolved  upon.  Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  entered 
Holstein,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Augustenburg,  whose  father  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  his  rights,  being  forced  to  sell  his  estates 
in  Schleswig  for  a  paltry  sum,  invoked  the  help  of  the  Diet,  and  was 
supported  by  the  whole  public  opinion  of  Germany  and  the  minor 
governments.  Bismarck  long  ago  had  discerned  that  the  knot  was 
only  to  be  cut  by  war,  but  he  did  not  want  to  make  it  for  establish- 
ing a  new  grand-duke,  who  might  vote  against  Prussia  in  the  Diet. 
On  the  other  hand  he  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties  ;  the  king 
was  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  whom  his  brother 
had  sacrificed,  England  supported  Denmark,  Napoleon  shut  himself 
up  in  mystery.  Bismarck  did  not  dare  to  undertake  the  war  alone, 
so  he  accepted  the  proffered  hand  of  Austria,  who  wanted  to  come 
out  of  the  isolation  into  which  her  policy  had  placed  her,  and  signed 
a  convention  with  her  in  December  1863  for  taking  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  the  two  great  German  powers,  because  Denmark  had 
violated  its  promise  not  to  incorporate  Schleswig.  Whilst  the 
federal  troops  occupied  Holstein,  and  in  their  rear  the  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  went  to  Kiel,  hailed  by  the  whole  population  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  and  established  there  a  sort  of  court,  Prussia 
and  Austria  declared  war  against  Denmark  for  having  violated  her 
promise,  denounced  the  treaty  of  London,  on  1  Feb.  passed  the 
Eider,  and  after  five  days  stormed  the  Danevirk,  the  principal 
fortification    of    Schleswig.      This   made  a   great   impression    in 
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Germany  as  weiras  in  Europe.   German  public  opinion  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  and  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  had  refused  the  funds  for  the  war,  as  they  had  no 
confidence   in   Bismarck,  but  the  victory  of  the  allies   somewhat 
changed  the  situation.     On  the  other  hand  the  European  powers 
were  unfavourable  to  this  intervention.    Kussia,  indeed,  was  soothed 
by  the  declaration  of  Bismarck  that  it  was  necessary  to  crush  the 
revolution  in  the  duchies,  but  England  proposed  at  Paris  a  joint 
intervention    in   favour   of  Denmark.     The   Emperor    Napoleon, 
however,  still  under  the  impression  of  Lord  Kussell's  refusal  of  his 
proposed  congress,  answered,  that  a  war  on  the  Ehine,  of  which 
he  would  have  to  support  the  whole  burden,  against  a  national  cause, 
would  be  disastrous  to  France,  and  a  circular  of  his  minister  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  declared  that  the  treaty  of  London  was  evidently  une 
ceuvre   impuissante.     The  allied   powers  entered  Jutland  and  pre- 
pared an  attack  on  Diippel.     Lord  Bussell  then  invited  a  European 
conference  to  London  without  any  definite  programme.     Bismarck 
at  that  time  was  still  in  favour  of  a  personal  union  of  the  duchies 
with  Denmark,  and  entirely  against  the  candidature  of  Augustenburg ; 
but  when  at  the  conference  the  Danes  refused  all  concessions,  and 
the  French  ambassador  proposed  a  division  of  Schleswig  according 
to  the  nationalities,  he  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Diet,  Baron  Beust,  and  of  Austria  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  duchies  under  the  hereditary  prince  of  Augustenburg,  comme 
ayant  aux  yenx  de  VAllemagne  non  settlement  le  plus  de  droit  sur  le 
trone,  de  manure  que  sa  reconnaissance  par  le  Diete  est  assuree,  mais 
qui  aussi  indubitablement  a  pour  lui  les  voix  de  Vimmense  majorite  de 
la  population.     Denmark  having  refused  to  discuss  that  proposition, 
the  conference  was  closed  without  any  result,  and  the  war  began 
anew.   The  isle  of  Alsen  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  who  threatened 
even  Fiihnen,  and  the  government  of  Copenhagen,  deceived  in  its  hopes 
of  a  European  intervention,  was  compelled  to  cede  the  duchies  of  Hol- 
stein,  Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg  to  the  allied  powers.   But  Bismarck, 
having  acceded  to  the  above-quoted  proposition,  was  nevertheless 
not  inclined  to  hand  over  the  duchies  to  Augustenburg,  although 
his  own  sovereign  was  in  favour  of  the  pretender.     He  invited  him 
to  Berlin,  and  made  such  demands  that  the  duke,  who  was  impru- 
dently elated  by  the  success  of  his  cause,  and  counted  on  the  middle 
states  and  Austria,  declined  them.    The  Prussian  premier,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  the  crown  lawyers,  particularly  so,  be- 
cause  the  grand- duke  of  Oldenburg  had  also  come  forward  as  a 
pretender  to  the  duchies,  the  emperor  of  Kussia  having  ceded  to 
him  his  rights.     He  found  it  convenient  to  support  a  candidate 
who  was  not  dangerous  against  Augustenburg,  but  really  had  already 
conceived  the  idea  of  annexing  the  duchies  to  Prussia.     He  was 
seconded  in  this  by  the  shortsighted   policy  of  Austria,  without 
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which  he  could  not  conclude  the  definitive  peace,  and  if  Count  Ileeh- 
berg  had  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  without  the 
question  of  the  succession  being  regulated  preliminarily,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Prussia  could  have  denied  that  demand.  But 
Bismarck  knew  his  antagonist.  He  went  to  Vienna,  representing  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  this  question  of  succession  was  in 
fact  a  secondary  one,  and  that  all  depended  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  Austro-Prussian  alliance  as  the  strongest  bulwark  against 
revolution ;  he  held  out  hopes  of  a  customs  union,  and  on  27  Oct. 
1864  the  treaty  with  Denmark  was  signed,  the  whole  solution  of 
the  question  remaining  unsettled.  Scarcely  had  Bismarck  returned 
to  Berlin,  when  he  summoned  the  federal  troops  to  evacuate  Holstein, 
as  that  province  had  been  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  en- 
forced his  will.  In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had 
discerned  that  Kechberg  was  not  the  man  for  coping  with  Bismarck, 
and  appointed  Count  Mensdorff  his  successor,  who  began  to  side 
with  the  middle  states.  The  Prussian  minister  answered  that  he 
could  not  submit  the  question  to  the  Diet,  and  demanded  guaran- 
tees for  his  country's  military  and  commercial  interests.  In  a  des- 
patch of  20  Feb.  1865  he  formulated  those  demands,  which  were 
very  far-going  and  were  at  once  refused  at  Vienna.  The  relations 
of  the  two  powers  gradually  became  very  strained,  and  in  a  cabinet 
council  of  21  July  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Vienna,  whilst  an 
alliance  with  Italy  and  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  France  were  re- 
solved upon.  The  internal  difficulties  of  Austria  decided  the  em- 
peror to  accede  to  a  compromise,  by  which  Austria  ceded  Lauenburg 
for  a  compensation  of  2£  millions  of  thalers  to  Prussia,  and  the 
government  of  the  two  other  duchies  was  preliminarily,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  both  powers,  divided  in  this  way,  that 
Austria  was  to  administer  Holstein  and  Prussia  Schleswig.  When 
the  treaty  was  signed,  Bismarck  said  mockingly  to  the  Austrian  dele- 
gate, Count  Blome  :  '  Now  I  should  never  have  thought  it  possible 
that  an  Austrian  plenipotentiary  should  place  his  name  under  such 
a  document.' 

The  treaty  of  Gastein,  however,  raised  great  indignation,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  also  at  Florence  and  Paris.  The  Prussian 
minister,  Count  Usedom,  had  declared  to  General  Lamarmora  in 
this  negotiation  about  an  alliance,  that  war  with  Bussia  was 
certain ;  and  the  Italian  Government  was  very  cross  at  this  sudden 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  had 
reckoned  on  a  war  between  the  two  powers,  which  would  enable 
him  to  step  in  as  an  arbiter,  and  to  realise  his  unfulfilled  Italian  pro- 
gramme, libre  jusqu'a  VAdriatique.  His  minister,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
therefore  sent  a  circular  to  the  other  powers,  severely  criticising 
the  treaty  of  Gastein  as  reposing  solely  upon  force,  trampling  upon 
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all  principles  of  civilisation,  and  disposing  of  the  populations  as  of 
cattle. 

Bismarck  keenly  resented  this  despatch,  but  answered  that  the 
treaty  was  merely  provisional ;  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  replied  that 
this  changed  the  matter,  his  master  being  inclined  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Prussia,  as  there  were  neighbouring  countries 
which  might  effect  the  object  of  the  proposed  combinations  without 
encroaching  upon  the  interests  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 
Bismarck,  however,  felt  the  pressing  necessity  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  emperor  himself,  and  after  having  obtained  with 
difficulty  the  king's  permission  he  went  to  Biarritz.  Napoleon 
received  him  well,  regretted  the  publication  of  the  circular,  and 
was  glad  when  Bismarck  assured  him  that  Prussia  had  not  given 
a  guarantee  to  Austria  for  the  possession  of  Venetia.  He  did  not 
oppose  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  premier  to  gain  Holstein  for  a  large 
sum,  and  expressed  himself  ready  for  a  closer  understanding.  What 
Sybel  does  not  say  is  that  the  emperor  walking  on  the  shore  of  Biarritz 
with  Bismarck,  who  exposed  to  him  his  plans  for  the  revision  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Merimee,  on  whose  arm 
he  was  leaning,  '  II  estfou ' — and  after  his  visitor  had  left  him,  he 
told  Cousin,  '  Ce$&  un  brave  homme,  settlement  il  ne  connait  pas 
VAllemagne  ;  moi,je  la  connais,  ayant  ete  eleve  a  Augsbourg.' 2  The 
terrible  Prussian  realist  had  discerned  that  Napoleon  underrated 
Prussia's  military  strength,  and  that  he  believed  her  to  be  scarcely 
a  match  for  Austria  with  the  support  of  Italy.  Bismarck  prudently 
left  the  imperial  dreamer  in  his  error,  who  did  all  he  could  to 
force  the  Italians  into  contracting  an  alliance  with  Bussia,  which 
they  were  very  loth  to  do  after  the  experience  of  Gastein.  The 
secret  negotiations  of  Count  Malleguzzi  at  Vienna  for  the  cession 
of  Venetia  having  failed,  and  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
Austrian  government  in  Holstein  and  that  of  Prussia  in  Schleswig 
going  on  increasing,  negotiations  for  an  alliance  with  Italy  were 
opened,  which  led  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  April  15. 
Shortly  before  (April  10),  Bismarck  introduced  at  the  Diet  a  pro- 
position for  calling  a  parliament  based  on  universal  suffrage. 
A  last  attempt  for  a  congress  was  made  by  Napoleon,  but  rendered 
abortive  by  the  advice  of  Count  Moritz  Esterhazy,  who  at  that  time 

2  A  proof  of  Napoleon's  ignorance  of  German  affairs  is  the  following  authentic 
anecdote.  When  he  was  occupied  with  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Caesar, 
King  William  politely  sent  to  Paris  Colonel  Cohausen,  a  great  connoisseur  of  Caesar's 
campaigns  on  the  Moselle,  in  order  to  assist  him.  Talking  politics  with  the  colonel  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  June,  the  emperor  suddenly  observed :  '  Mais,  comment  les 
deux  parties  viendront-ils  aux  prises  ?  '  Cohausen  looking  astonished  at  this  question, 
Napoleon  said,  '  But  there  is  the  Eiesengebirge  between  them,'  taking  a  third-rate 
mountain  range  with  many  passes  as  an  impassable  barrier.  The  French  military 
attache  at  Berlin,  Count  Clermont-Tonnerre,  was  not  better  informed,  and  was  only 
afraid  that  the  Prussians  might  be  beaten  too  much. 
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exercised  a  most  unfortunate  influence  on  Austria's  policy.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  had  accepted  the  congress  by  telegraph,  but 
when  its  answer  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  despatch,  Esterhazy 
persuaded  his  sovereign  to  insert  a  clause,  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  territorial  status  quo  would  be  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for 
Austria's  participation,  forgetting  that  this  would  deprive  the 
congress  of  all  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  who  wanted 
above  all  the  cession  of  Venetia.  The  emperor's  invitation  had 
crossed  Bismarck's  plans  terribly,  and  the  first  acceptance  of  Austria 
did  so  still  more.^  He  could  not  answer  by  a  refusal,  because  at  that 
time  it  was  all  important  for  him  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
emperor,  yet  if  the  congress  met,  how  could  he  ask  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  duchies  and  Prussia's  primacy  ?  He  would  have  been 
outvoted  from  the  beginning.  Diplomatists  who  saw  him  at  that 
time  thought  that  he  had  completely  lost  his  composure,  but 
Austria's  foolish  policy  saved  him  once  more.  The  answer  of  the 
Vienna  cabinet  having  been  received,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  telegraphed 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  what  Sybel  seems  to  ignore,  'La 
reponse  de  VAutriche  rendant  le  Congres  sans  objet,  VEmpereur  rend 
au  roi  de  Prusse  saparole.'  So  nothing  was  left  but  to  resort  to 
the  armed  decision.  Austria  having  convoked  the  estates  of  Holstein, 
Prussia,  deeming  this  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Gastein,  declared  war. 
We  cannot  enter  here  upon  the  details  of  the  memorable  cam- 
paign and  its  consequences,  to  which  Sybel  devotes  the  whole  of  his 
last  and  most  interesting  volume,  and  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few 
remarks.  The  Italian  alliance  soon  proved  rather  worthless,  except 
in  keeping  80,000  Austrian  troops  in  the  south.  General  Lamar- 
mora,  sure  by  his  news  from  Paris  that  Italy  would  at  all  events 
get  Venetia,  was  entirely  opposed  to  a  guerre  cl  fond,  which  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  advised,  and,  when  he  at  last  took  the 
field,  was  decisively  beaten  at  Custozza  by  the  Archduke  Albert. 
As  to  Germany  the  middle  states  had  entirely  neglected  their 
armies.  Confiding  in  the  protection  of  Austria,  their  governments 
could  not  agree  about  a  common  plan  of  campaign,  their  troops 
were  in  a  bad  state,  Saxony  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  excepted,  and 
were  beaten  everywhere  by  the  Prussians  who  occupied  the  whole 
north-west  and  middle  part  of  Germany.  But  the  decisive  factor 
was  Austria ;  she  had  a  large  and  well-trained  army,  but  no  generals 
to  lead  it.  Benedeck  himself  felt  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  supreme  command,  and  took  it  only  at  the  decisive  order  of  his 
sovereign.  The  armament  was  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
and  financial  distress  made  itself  felt  everywhere.  It  was  different 
with  Prussia.  Here  everything  was  ready,  and  the  plan  of  campaign 
directed  by  the  greatest  strategist  of  our  time.  Moltke's  policy  was 
always  the  clear  and  unflinching  pursuit  of  great  aims,  leaving  full 
liberty  to  his  generals  in  the  execution  of  his  instructions.    Beside 
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him,  as  Sybel's  narrative  places  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  glorious  issue  must  be  ascribed  to  the  crown  prince,  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick.  'Calm  by  temperament,  he  was  absolutely 
fearless ;  he,  like  his  royal  father,  did  not  comprehend  what  other 
men  feel  as  danger,  which  neither  made  him  nervous  nor  intoxi- 
cated him  into  audacity.  Trusting  in  God  and  himself  he  always 
faced  danger  with  equal  courage  and  clear  courage.  A  difficult 
position  only  had  the  effect  upon  him  to  make  him  encounter  it 
with  redoubled  and  accelerated  energy.' 

It  was  mainly  due  to  his  superhuman  efforts  that  the  first  army 
corps  arrived  after  all  in  time  to  decide  the  victory  of  Sadowa,  after 
which  Moltke  said  to  the  king, '  Your  majesty  has  not  only  won  the 
battle,  but  the  campaign.'  Shortly  after  the  Prussians  were  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna.     The  impression  of  this  victory  was  overwhelming 
at  home  as  abroad,  where  people  had  laughed  at  the  Prussian  army 
as  a  mere  militia,  which  for  forty  years  had  n      taken  the  field. 
Casca  il  mondo,  Cardinal  Antonelli  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at 
receiving  the  news.     But  above  all  it  fell  as  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
projects  of  Napoleon,  and  excited  an  indignant  sensation  at  Paris 
and  in  the  army,  Sadowa  having  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade 
Magenta  and  Solferino.     Austria  indeed  had  ceded  to  Napoleon 
Venetia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  with  the  hope  of  acquiring 
Silesia  as  a  compensation.     She  now  invoked  the  emperor's  media- 
tion, and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  offering  to 
place   100,000  men   on   the   Khine   and   to    summon   the   Corps 
Legislatif  for  granting  a  loan  of  a  milliard.     But  this  plan  was 
opposed  by  his  adversary  Lavalette,  asking  whether  his  master  had 
the  means  of  enforcing  such  a  policy  against  Prussia  and  Italy. 
So  Napoleon,  being  obliged  to  avow  that  he  had  not,  decided  to  offer 
simply  his  mediation  to  both  contending  parties.  Bismarck,  although 
indignant  at  this  intervention,  at  once  discovered  that  in  the  present 
situation  it  could  not  be  refused  offhand,  and  so  the  king  accepted 
it  under  certain  conditions.     The  negotiations   with  France  and 
Austria  which  followed  will  remain  a   lasting  monument   of  Bis- 
marck's wonderful  diplomatic  ability.     Sybel  states  (vol.  v.  p.  42) 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  aim  was  simply  the  annexation 
of  the  duchies  and  the  primacy  in  Germany,  and  that  no  one  at 
Berlin  had  thought  of  dethroning  a  German  dynasty.     When,  after 
Sadowa,   Moltke   uttered   the   above-quoted   words    to    the    king, 
Bismarck  replied,  '  So  the  litigious  question  is  decided ;  now  we 
have  to  regain  the  old  friendship  of  Austria  ; '  but  when  the  conse- 
quences of  the  victory  became  apparent,  the  aims  widened,  and  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  military  party  and  the  king,  who,  elated  by 
such  success,  thought  nothing  impossible.     Bismarck  opposed  such 
extravagant  hopes,  writing  to  his  wife  that  after  all  Prussia  was  not 
alone  in  Europe.  '  We  shall  do  well  if  we  are  not  extravagant  in  our 
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pretensions  and  do  not  think  that  we  have  conquered  the  world.'  He 
found  his  strongest  support  in  the  stern  common  sense  of  the  crown 
prince,  in  the  adroitness  of  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  Goltz, 
and  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Italian  cabinet,  which,  indignant  at 
Lamarmora's  conduct,  and  still  more  nettled  by  the  subsequent  de- 
feat of  Lissa,  refused  to  accept  Venetia  as  a  French  present,  and 
declared  that  it  clung  to  the  Prussian  alliance,  and,  notwithstanding 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys'  menaces,  marched  into  Venetia. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  negotiations,  which  for 
the  first  time  have  fully  been  disclosed  by  Sybel.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Napoleon's  wavering  policy  fell  back  step  by  step  under  the 
intelligent  pressure  of  Count  Goltz,  aided  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
Eouher,  Lavalette,  and  the  Italian  minister,  Chevalier  Nigra ;  and 
that  Bismarck,  who  guided  the  whole  by  his  injunctions,  came  out 
victoriously  from  the  campaign  with  the  annexation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  the  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North  German 
Confederation.  At  home  the  opposition  was  beaten  in  the  elections 
for  the  Diet,  and  Bismarck,  prudently  availing  himself  of  this 
favourable  situation,  carried,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  his 
colleagues,  the  resolution  that  a  bill  of  indemnity  should  be  asked 
for  having  governed  without  a  budget  during  three  years.  The  re- 
peated attempts  of  the  ailing  emperor  to  obtain  compensations  on 
the  Bhine  he  proudly  rejected,  telling  Benedetti  that,  if  there  was 
to  be  war,  it  would  be  one  a  coup  de  revolutions,  in  which  the  German 
dynasties  perhaps  would  prove  to  stand  firmer  than  the  Napoleonic 
throne.  The  emperor  of  Bussia  and  Gortchakov  at  first  were  very 
angry  at  Prussia's  annexations  and  asked  for  a  congress,  as  no 
revision  of  the  map  of  Germany  could  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815.  But  here  the 
established  friendship  of  Bussia  proved  its  value.  The  king 
wrote  soothing  letters  to  his  imperial  nephew  and  then  despatched 
General  Manteuffel  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  particularly  persona 
grata  at  the  Bussian  court.  At  first  the  general  found  the 
emperor  not  very  accessible  to  his  representations,  but  then,  strange 
to  say,  Napoleon  came  to  his  rescue.  It  was  evidently  in  the 
French  interest  to  accept  the  Bussian  proposal  of  a  congress,  but 
the  emperor,  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  compensation  on 
German  soil,  and  still  bent  upon  offering  something  to  excite 
public  opinion,  proposed  at  Berlin  a  secret  alliance  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium.  Bismarck  treated  this  plan,  as 'he  said  later 
on,  in  a  '  dilatory  way,'  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  induced 
Benedetti  to  commit  it  to  writing.  The  ambassador  fell  into 
the  trap,  and  gave  a  draft  of  treaty  written  by  his  own  hand  to 
Bismarck,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  proof  of  Napoleon's  designs, 
communicated  it  to  Manteuffel  in  order  to  convince  the  imperial 
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government  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  France  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  promised  to  treat  with  all  possible  regard  Wiirtemberg  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  dynasties  of  which  were  related  to  the  Czar, 
and  gave  a  hint  that  Prussia's  friendship  might  be  valuable  to 
Kussia  in  future  complications  for  shaking  off  the  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  stipulating  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  effect 
of  these  overtures  was  decisive.  When  Baron  Oubril,  the  Eussian 
minister  at  Berlin,  who  at  first  had  officially  declared  that  the 
annexations  were  considered  by  his  government  as  mdles  et  non- 
avenues  until  a  European  congress  had  settled  the  future  condition 
of  Germany,  returned  to  his  post,  his  language  had  completely 
changed.  Russia  acknowledged  the  accomplished  facts,  and  when,  in 
November,  Napoleon,  having  somewhat  recovered  from  his  illness, 
proposed  at  St.  Petersburg  an  alliance,  he  met  with  a  cool  reception. 
On  s'est  pourvu  ailleurs,  wrote  Benedetti  despondingly.  Bismarck 
showed  the  same  sagacity  by  making  peace  on  very  moderate  terms 
with  the  southern  states,  and,  renouncing  territorial  aggrandisement, 
induced  them  to  sign  secret  military  treaties  which  placed  their 
armies  in  case  of  war  under  Prussian  command. 

Thus  in  fact,  as  Sybel  says,  the  German  unity  was  founded  in 
1866  without  sacrificing  one  inch  of  territory,  for  the  later  events 
were  only  the  consequences  of  what  was  then  achieved.  It  was 
clear  that  the  isolation  of  the  southern  states  could  not  last.  '  The 
line  of  the  Main  is  the  station  where  we  are  taking  in  coals  and  water,' 
said  Miquel,  the  present  finance-minister,  in  the  North  German 
parliament,  and  when  Benedetti  complained  at  the  convocation  of 
the  parliament  of  the  Zollverein,  as  contrary  to  the  stipulated 
independence  of  the  south,  Bismarck  answered,  La  ligne  du  Mein 
est  comme  une  grille  dans  une  riviere ;  la  grille  reste,  mais  cela  n'empechc 
pas  Veau  de  couler. 

Napoleon  indeed  tried  once  more  to  get  his  much-desired  compen- 
sation by  acquiring  Luxemburg,  and  he  might  have  succeeded  if  he 
had  acted  in  proper  time,  for  Bismarck  acknowledged  that,  after  the 
disruption  of  the  German  Diet,  Luxemburg  had  become  master  of 
its  destinies,  and  that  Prussia  had  no  longer  the  right  to  occupy 
its  fortress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grand-duke,  king  of 
Holland,  was  quite  ready  to  sell  his  right  to  France.  But  the  em- 
peror once  more  lost  time,  and  when,  in  spring  1867,  the  matter  be- 
came divulged,  the  North  German  parliament  was  assembled  and 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  Prussia  was  obliged  to  protest. 
At  that  moment  the  military  party  was  for  war,  as  the  German 
army  was  ready  and  the  French  not.  Bismarck  alone  successfully 
resisted,  because  the  annexed  countries  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
welded  with  the  monarchy,  and  brought  about  a  compromise  by  the 
treaty  of  London  of  11  May,  stipulating  for  the  neutrality  of  the  grand 
duchy  under  a  European  guarantee.     When  at  last  in  1870  France 
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blindly  forced  war  upon  Germany,  the  chancellor,  after  unprece- 
dented victories,  showed  comparative  moderation  in  the  conditions 
of  peace.  As  France  had  always  been  hankering  after  the  conquest 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  it  was  an  imperious  necessity  for 
Germany  to  keep  Strassburg,  the  great  gate  of  invasion  [of  the 
French  since  Louis  XIV  treacherously  tore  it  off  from  the  empire, 
and  to  re-establish  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Yosges  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  Bismarck  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  cession 
of  Lorraine  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  military  party.  It  was  in- 
deed a  proud  moment  when  King  William  was  proclaimed  the  first 
emperor  of  the  German  nation,  by  the  consent  of  its  princes  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Eeichstag,  in  the  same  Galerie  des  glaces  at 
Versailles  from  which  Louis  XIV  had  issued  so  many  declarations 
injurious  to  German  interests ;  we  say  expressly  the  first,  for  this 
empire  was  not  the  continuation  of  the  Holy  Eoman,  but  rather  a 
popular  kingship,  created  by  election  but  hereditary,  so  that  the 
old  bane  was  broken  which  had  dismembered  Germany. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  (16  May,  1871)  Germany  has 
steadily  maintained  peace,  first  by  the  league  of  the  three  emperors, 
and  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  by  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Bismarck  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  colonial  German 
empire,  and  yet  contrived  to  maintain  a  loyal  understanding  with 
England,  confirmed  by  his  successor  in  the  treaty  of  1  July,  1890, 
which  restored  the  isle  of  Heligoland  to  the  empire,  since  it 
was  no  longer  of  use  to  England,  which  occupied  it  only  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  as  a  smuggling  depot  against  the  continental 
blockade.  We  have  here  not  to  deal  with  the  details  of  Bismarck's 
internal  policy,  which  was  his  weak  point,  and  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  inaccessible  to  any  scruples  in  his  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  as  is  particularly  shown  in  his  policy  towards 
the  duchies,  but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the^German  unity ,jwhich 
he  before  all  created,  supported  by  the  king  and  one  of  the  greatest 
military  commanders  who,  crowned  by  general  enthusiastic  popu- 
larity, has  accomplished  his  ninetieth  year,  hasjproyednoLa  menace 
but  a  guarantee  to  the  European  peace. 

M.  Levy-Bruhl's  book  widely  differs  in  its  aim  from  that  of 
Sybel.  The  German  historian  tells  us  the  facts  which  led  to  the 
unification  of  his  country ;  the  French  author,  starting  from  the 
principle  that  ideas  do  precede  facts,  tries  to  trace  the  gradual  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  unity;  his  task  is  to  show  how  it  came 
that  the  national  idea  having  disappeared  entirely  in  1700  had 
become  paramount  150  years  afterwards.  He  divides  this  epoch 
into  three  periods ;  during  the  first  cosmopolitanism  is  dominant, 
but  by  degrees  great  poets  and  philosophers  emancipate  German 
literature  from  foreign  influence  ;  the  second  comprises  the  French 
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invasion  and  the  wars  for  repelling  it ;  in  the  third  the  idea  begins 
to  develop  itself,  that  Germany  ought  not  only  to  be  a  nation 
but  to  become  a  powerful  state,  an  idea  which  takes  a  practical  shape 
in  the  Frankfort  parliament  of  1848,  of  which  Bismarck  has  become 
the  legatee. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  Bruhl  into  the 
details  of  his  narrative ;  we  only  allude  to  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant statements.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  division 
of  Germany  had  been  pushed  to  its  extreme.  Formally  it  was 
divided  into  ten  circles,  but  each  of  them  contained  a  number  of 
independent  states,  that  of  Suabia  not  less  than  97.  The  country 
was  impoverished  by  continual  wars.  The  supreme  council  at 
Wetzlar  was  nearly  powerless,  the  army  miserable,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  emperor,  as  such,  was  about  1,100/.  The  people  seemed 
ashamed  of  speaking  their  language.  French  was  that  of  the 
polished  society,  and  Italian  music  prevailed.  The  first  reaction 
against  this  state  of  things  appeared  in  the  great  personage  of 
Leibnitz,  who  was  not  only  a  celebrated  philosopher,  but  also  a 
distinguished  politician.  He  tried  to  divert  the  ambition  of  Louis 
XIV  from  the  Khine  to  Egypt ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Queen  Dorothea 
of  Prussia,  and  already  in  a  memorandum  of  1667  demonstrated 
that  Prussia  ought  to  oppose  Eussia's  intrigues  against  Poland,  as  the 
first  would  be  a  dangerous  neighbour  for  Germany.  He  corresponded 
with  the  English  ministers  on  the  succession  of  the  electress  Sophia  ; 
he  protested  against  the  treaties  of  Kyswick  and  Nimwegen,  and 
denounced  the  treacherous  occupation  of  Strassburg  by  Louis  XIV ; 
but  in  the  main  his  patriotic  endeavours  were  barren,  and  especi- 
ally at  Vienna  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits  prevented  his  entering 
into  the  imperial  service  because  he  was  a  liberal  protestant.  He 
remained  the  servant  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  was  preaching 
in  the  desert,  because  the  princes  would  not  listen  to  his  exhorta- 
tions for  a  reform,  most  of  his  countrymen  did  not  even  under- 
stand him,  and  he  appeared  especially  to  the  ignorant  clergy  as  a 
free-thinker  when  he  pleaded  a  religious  reunion.  His  philosophic 
successor,  Thomasius,  did  not  occupy  himself  with  politics,  but  he 
contributed  to  reform  the  barbaric  state  of  justice,  attacked  the 
intolerance  of  the  clergy,  raised  the  standard  of  German  universi- 
ties, introduced  the  study  of  German  law,  and  was  the  first  to  found 
a  review  written  in  German,  which  soon  had  many  successors, 
influenced  by  their  English  contemporaries,  such  as  Addison's 
Spectator  and  the  Guardian.  Wolf,  a  mediocre  philosopher, 
deprived  by  Frederic  William  I,  but  recalled  by  Frederic  II 
to  his  chair  at  Halle,  had  nevertheless  a  great  influence  on  the 
younger  generation  by  his  methodical  training ;  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Gottingen  by  George  II  created  a  new  centre 
of  learning  by  the  liberty  accorded   to   its  professors.    The   his- 
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torian  Schloezer,  for  example,  became  a  power  by  his  writings,  so 
that  Maria  Theresa,  in  deliberating  measures  with  her  ministers, 
frequently  asked,  *  But  what  will  Schloezer  say  of  it  ?  ' 

With  Frederic  II  a  new  era  begins.  He  was,  as  we  have  observed, 
exclusively  a  Prussian  sovereign  ;  he  preferred  the  French  language 
to  his  own,  was  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  Bayle,  and  Argens,  and  had 
little  regard  for  German  literature.  But  having  scientific  interests 
himself,  and  writing  about  several  subjects,  he  encouraged  the 
literary  movement,  and  founded  the  Berlin  Academy. 

In  politics  he  professed  the  despotisme  eclair'e,  and ,  although  he 
had  the  highest  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  as  the  first  servant 
of  the  state,  was  not  overscrupulous  in  his  dealings.  Treaties  he 
regarded  simply  as  the  result  of  wars  and  negotiations.  They  were 
to  last  only  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  respective  countries 
required.  So,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  a  cleverly  directed  diplo- 
macy, were  the  pillars  of  his  government.  But  his  wonderful  vic- 
tories, his  administrative  reforms,  and  his  powerful  personage, 
making  of  little  Prussia  a  European  state,  with  which  every  other 
government  had  to  reckon,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
national  feeling,  as  we  see  it  reflected  in  Lessing's  celebrated  drama, 
'  Minna  von  Barnhelm.'  Thus,  with  all  his  French  leanings,  he 
became  without  his  will  the  instigator  of  a  new  literary  movement 
in  Germany.  Gellert,  Gottsched,  Bodmer,  and  Gleim  were  its  origi- 
nators. Then  rose  Lessing — the  strong  adversary  of  the  French 
school — equally  eminent  as  a  critic  and  a  poet.  Klopstock  wrote 
his  *  Messiah,'  and  in  his  Odes  already  gives  vent  to  German  patriotic 
sentiments,  until  at  last  Goethe  and  Schiller  became  the  accredited 
great  poets  of  Germany.  Goethe,  indeed,  was  not  a  German  patriot ; 
his  attitude  towards  Napoleon  was  even  humiliating,  and  he  felt  no 
sympathy  with  the  rising  of  the  German  people  in  1813  in  order  to 
shake  off  the  foreign  yoke,  but  his  poetry,  '  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,' 
'Hermann  und  Dorothea,'  'Faust,'  etc.,  did  much  to  raise  the 
national  feeling ;  whilst  Schiller,  in  his  later  dramas,  had  completely 
abandoned  his  former  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  and  his  last  great 
work,  <  Wilhelm  Tell,'  directly  pleaded  for  patriotism  as  the  great 
ruling  passion.3 

The  eminent  philosophers  of  that  time— Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling 
—had  equally  an  indirect  influence  on  the  emancipation  of  German 
thought.  The  romantic  school  went  back  to  the  traditions  of  medieval 
German  poetry  and  art,  but  it  was  the  French  invasion  after  the 
battle  of  Jena  which  became  decisive  for  the  future  development, 
as  it  shattered  to  pieces  the  ideal  Germany  which  her  writers  had 
constructed  for  themselves.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  reforms  by  which  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  Hardenberg, 

■  An's  Vaterland,  an's  TJieure,  schliess  dich  an  ; 
Hier  liegen  deine  Wurzeln  starker  Kraft. 
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etc.,  raised  their  country  from  the  utmost  misery  under  unprece- 
dented difficulties.  We  will  only  observe  that  M.  Bruhl  has 
well  delineated  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  leading  idea  of  his  book,  he  devotes  especial  care  to 
the  national  literary  movement.  Stein  had  not  the  least  philo- 
sophic sympathies,  he  even  hated  metaphysics,  but  nevertheless  he 
was  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  his  time,  which  had  entered  the 
general  current  of  national  thought.  Fichte,  at  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Berlin,  made  his  famous  speeches  to  the  German 
nation  under  the  clash  of  French  bayonets ;  the  songs  of  Arndt, 
Korner,  and  Kiickert  inflamed  the  hatred  against  the  foreign  yoke ; 
Gentz,  the  master-pen,  was  by  his  pamphets,  memoirs,  and  mani- 
festoes, a  power  in  himself. 

M.  Bruhl  equally  follows  up  the  intellectual  movement  during 
the  time  of  the  reaction,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  of 
ardent  patriots — men  called  demagogues — the  young  generation  was 
absorbed  again  by  the  poetry  of  the  romantic  school  and  by  the 
philosophy  of  Hegel,  who,  formerly  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  became  a  pillar  of  absolutism,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  defended  all  the  arbitrary  measures  by 
which  German  governments  endeavoured  to  suppress  political 
liberty.  But  from  his  dialectical  method  issued  another  school, 
which  at  first,  under  the  leadership  of  Strauss,  attacked  Christianity ; 
then,  throwing  themselves  upon  politics,  formed  the  group  of  radicals, 
called  *  Young  Germany,'  who  attacked  the  existing  system  and 
openly  admired  French  constitutionalism.  Other  more  moderate 
men — such  as  Dahlmann,  the  great  admirer  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion ;  Gervinus,  Droysen,  by  their  historical  lectures  and  writings — 
tried  to  stir  up  the  rising  generation  for  political  action.  The  brutal 
dismissal  by  the  king  of  Hanover  of  the  seven  professors  of  Goet- 
tingen,  who  protested  against  his  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in 
1837,  called  forth  general  indignation  in  Germany,  and  the  doctrines 
of  more  advanced  liberals  in  southern  countries — such  as  Kotteck, 
Welcker,  Uhland — found  eager  sympathisers ;  so  when  at  last  the 
governments  in  1848  were  obliged  to  give  way,  these  men  became 
the  leaders  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

At  this  point  the  narrative  of  M.  Bruhl  stops,  because  he  con- 
siders the  unity  accomplished  twenty  years  after  only  as  the 
realisation  of  the  programme  of  Frankfort,  although  he  might 
usefully  have  shown  that,  even  during  the  reaction  which  followed 
the  failure  of  1848,  the  literary  endeavours  of  men  like  Droysen, 
Duncker,  Matky,  Freytag,  and  others,  did  much  to  pave  the  way 
for  Bismarck's  action. 

M.  Andre  Lebon's  *  Etudes  sur  l'Allemagne  politique'  again 
differ  from  the  book  of  his  French  colleague,  as  well  as  from  Sybel's 
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work.  ^  He  also  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  unitarian  movement, 
but  it  is  so  meagre  that  we  need  not  discuss  it.  His  principal  aim 
is  to  state  what  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certainly  unique  of  its  kind,  and,  as  a  French  diplomatist  observed, 
une  constitution  faite  pour  un  seul  liomme.  Bismarck,  as  we  now 
know,  might  have  obtained  much  more  in  the  negotiations  of 
Versailles  with  the  southern  states,  but  then  he  would  not  have 
remained  the  omnipotent  chancellor.  The  present  constitution  is 
federal  as  it  formerly  was,  but  it  contains  new  and  important 
bonds  of  unity,  a  popular  legislature,  the  Eeichstag,  the  hereditary 
imperial  power  vested  in  the  sovereign  of  Prussia,  and  the  constitu- 
tional enumeration  of  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  central 
power.  The  Eeichstag  is  composed  of  397  deputies  of  the  whole 
nation  elected  by  universal  and  secret  suffrage,  but  they  do  not 
receive  any  pecuniary  allowance,  as  is  the  case  in  France  and 
the  United  States.  It  can  be  dissolved  by  the  Federal  Council  at 
the  demand  of  the  emperor,  its  legal  duration  now  being  five  years, 
and  it  decides  itself  on  the  validity  of  the  election  of  its  members. 
The  questions  which  belong  to  the  imperial  legislative  competence 
are  carefully  enumerated  in  the  constitution ;  the  Eeichstag  can  take 
the  initiative  for  introducing  bills,  but  they  do  not  become  law 
without  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council ;  its  greatest  power  is  the 
absolute  right  of  voting  the  budget.  The  imperial  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  customs,  the  excise,  the  stamp  duties,  the  post 
and  telegraph  (though  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  have  kept  theirs) , 
and  the  deficit  is  filled  up  by  the  matricular  contributions  of  the 
federal  states  levied  according  to  their  .population. 

Prince  Bismarck  preferred  universal  suffrage  to  any  census, 
such  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  because  he  thought  that  the  masses 
are  most  easily  led  by  the  great  proprietors  and  the  government, 
and  he  openly  declared  that  he  would  take  his  majority  where 
he  could  find  it.  He  therefore  neglected  no  means  to  obtain  a 
majority,  working  upon  the  imagination  of  the  electors,  but  he  also 
made  disagreeable  experiences  with  universal  suffrage.  Having 
inconsiderately  begun  the  ecclesiastical  conflict,  he  had  to  see  that 
the  power  of  the  priests  over  the  catholic  electors  was  para- 
mount, and  notwithstanding  all  his  exertions  the  proposed  bills 
for  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  spirits  were  thrown  out.  In  the 
main,  however,  he  succeeded  in  playing  off  one  party  against  the  other 
and  in  carrying  his  will,  although  certainly  often  not  for  the  common 
weal.  The  Federal  Council,  being  more  an  executive  and  adminis- 
trative than  a  real  legislative  body,  its  members  voting  according  to 
the  instruction  of  their  government,  is  one  of  the  strongest  creations 
of  federal  law.  In  the  American  senate  every  state  is  represented  by 
two  delegates,  but  this  was  impossible  in  an  empire  where  Prussia 
alone  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  population  (in  1880r  twenty-seven 
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millions  upon  a  total  of  forty-five) ;  so  she  has  seventeen  voices, 
Bavaria  seven,  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  seven,  Baden  and  Hesse 
three,  etc.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  the  chancellor  to  gain  a  majority 
in  obtaining  the  voices  of  the  smaller  states  or  of  the  other  kingdoms, 
by  making  to  them  some  concessions,  and  rarely  a  bill  presented  by 
him  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  council.  Every  one  of  its  members 
has  the  right  to  speak  in  the  Beichstag,  but  hitherto  they  have 
scarcely  dared  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor.  In  the 
only  case  where  the  Bavarian  delegate,  Budhardt,  ventured  to 
maintain  an  independent  opinion,  he  was  attacked  by  Bismarck  in 
his  own  palace  before  a  large  assembly  and  had  to  retire  in  dismay. 
The  council  prepares  the  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  Beichstag  and 
examines  those  passed  by  the  latter,  thus  deciding  whether  they 
are  to  be  approved.  It  renders  the  administrative  decrees  necessary 
for  their  execution,  nominates  the  consuls,  the  members  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  has  in  some  respects  itself  judicial  functions ; 
in  order  to  accelerate  its  work  it  is  divided  into  several  committees, 
according  to  the  subjects  which  belong  to  its  competence.  The 
constitution  cannot  be  altered  if  fourteen  voices  of  the  council 
pronounce  against  the  change. 

The  emperor  is  not  the  sovereign  of  Germany ;  her  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  totality  of  the  princes  and  free  cities  as  represented  in 
the  Federal  Council.  If  the  latter  approves  of  a  bill,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Beichstag,  the  emperor  must  publish  it  as  law  formally.  He  is 
therefore  simply  the  hereditary  president  of  the  empire,  but  he  has 
certain  special  rights  established  by  the  constitution.  He  opens  and 
closes  the  session  of  the  Beichstag,  he  appoints  the  diplomatic 
representatives,  has  the  command  of  the  federal  army,  and  in  case 
of  need  can  proclaim  martial  law ;  but  his  principal  power  lies  in 
the  number  of  voices  of  which  he  disposes  in  the  Federal  Council  as 
king  of  Prussia.  The  chancellor  is  the  only  responsible  functionary 
of  the  empire  (Bismarck  would  never  have  ministerial  colleagues),  ho 
countersigns  all  laws  and  decrees,  but  the  Beichstag  has  no  means 
to  enforce  this  responsibility.  At  the  same  time  he  is  Prussian 
president  of  the  council,  and  as  its  plenipotentiary  disposes  of  the 
seventeen  votes  which  Prussia  has  in  the  Federal  Council.  In  this 
capacity,  assisted  by  his  great  success  and  an  indomitable  will, 
Bismarck  exercised  the  most  extraordinary  power  ever  wielded 
by  a  minister,  the  more  so  as  he  knew  that  William  I  would  finally 
always  yield  to  the  will  of  a  man  whom  he  considered  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  prestige  of  Germany.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the 
chapter  which  M.  Lebon  devotes  to  the  Prussian  institutions,  as 
it  is  rather  superficial,  and  only  mention  that,  as  a  true  Frenchman, 
he  concludes  by  denouncing  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
as  the  greatest  fault  committed  by  Germany ;  nay,  he  considers  it  as 
Bismarck's  capital  fault,  of  whom  he  tells  that  in  his  younger  days 
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he  said,  <  You  will  see  that  I  shall  become  a  great  man,  and  that  I 
shall  finish  by  a  great  fault.'  But  M.  Lebon  will  himself  admit 
that  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  certainly  was  not  the  cause 
of  Bismarck's  fall.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  province,  great  faults  have  been  committed ;  but  the 
French  author's  views  are  too  much  tainted  with  partiality  to  be 
seriously  discussed,  and  we  refer  to  what  we  have  said*  above 
regarding  the  annexation. 

The  fall  of  Bismarck  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
Germany.  The  choice  of  his  successor  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
because  Bismarck  had  suppressed  all  rising  men  or  made  them 
tools  of  his  absolute  will,  and  so  there  was  no  independent  civilian 
who  had  sufficent  authority  for  this  post.  The  emperor  therefore 
showed  great  sagacity  by  appointing  chancellor  a  general,  who  was 
not  only  a  distinguished  commander  but,  as  secretary  of  the  navy, 
had  shown  eminent  administrative  capacity,  and  his  choice  has  been 
justified  by  events.  General  von  Caprivi  has  contrived  by  a  firm 
and  conciliatory  attitude  to  get  on  very  well  with  the  new  Beichstag, 
which  after  the  elections  was  pronounced  by  Bismarck's  followers 
to  be  unmanageable.  Important  reforms  are  in  preparation  ;  the 
exceptional  law,  which  outlawed  German  socialists,  has  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  the  corruption  of  the  press,  by  which 
Bismarck  successfully  tried  to  produce  a  spurious  public  opinion, 
has  ceased.  The  aspect  of  the  international  relations  of  Germany 
is  equally  satisfactory.  It  had  been  formerly  prophesied  that 
Bismarck's  death  (for  no  one  thought  of  a  resignation)  would  break 
up  the  Triple  Alliance  and  jeopardise  Germany's  position  in  Europe. 
These  predictions  have  been  falsified  by  events ;  the  Triple  Alliance 
stands  as  firm  as  ever,  the  relations  of  Germany  with  all  powers, 
and  particularly  with  England,  are  on  the  most  friendly  footing, 
and  even  those  with  France  are  as  good  as  possible,  the  emperor  at 
the  conference  in  the  spring  of  1890  being  especially  polite  to  M. 
Jules  Simon.  It  is  evident  that  William  II  does  not  wish  for  war, 
buLiui  the l  contrary  to  maintain  peace,  and  is  above  all  occupied 
with  internal  reforms.  So  the  outlook  for  Germany's  future  seems 
to  be  promising,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  remain  so. 

F.  H.  Geffcken. 
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The  Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford 

WHEN  Brutus  the  Trojan  conquered  the  isle  of  Albion,  which 
took  from  him  thenceforth  the  name  of  Britain,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  Greek  philosophers,  who  found  a  home  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Thames,  where  the  village  of  Graeco-lade,  or 
Cricklade,  still  recalls  the  nationality  of  these  learned  immigrants. 
Here  they  opened  schools,  which  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Beaumont  suburb  of  Oxford,  and  academical  degrees  were  conferred 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles.  At  a  still  later  date  the  masters 
and  scholars  were  finally  established  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  having  been  founded  by  King  Memphric,  the  great-grandson  of 
Brutus,  in  the  days  when  Saul  was  king  in  Israel,  was  at  first  called 
*  Caer-memre,'  but  afterwards  successively '  Bellisitum,' '  Caer-bosa,' 
'Bidohen/  and  '  Oxenfordia.'  Many  centuries  afterwards,  the 
university,  having  fallen  somewhat  into  decay,  was  restored  by  King 
Alfred,  who  called  thither  as  teachers  St.  Neot,  St.  Grimbald,  John 
of  St.  Davids,  and  Asser  the  priest.  He  also  founded  three  Halls, 
known  as  the  '  great,'  the  '  less/  and  the  *  little  '  halls  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  ordered  his  nobles  to  send  their  sons  to  Oxford  for 
education. 

Such  is  the  myth,  or  rather  aggregation  of  myths,  which  satisfied 
the  curiosity  of  many  generations  of  inquirers  into  university  history. 
It  doubtless  grew  up  without  much  conscious  exercise  of  the  inven- 
tive faculty,  but  rather  as  the  natural  product  of  misunderstood 
tradition,  bad  etymology,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  historical 
perspective.  In  its  fully  developed  form  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
'  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,'  written  about  1486  by  John 
Bouse,  chantry  priest  of  Warwick,  who  had,  however,  combined  and 
harmonised  in  one  smooth  tale  several  inconsistent  stories  of  much 
older  date.  Thus  the  transfer  of  the  schools  from  Cricklade  is  asserted 
in  a  semi-official  '  historiola,'  prefixed  to  a  copy  of  the  earliest  ex- 
tant statutes,  written  not  later  than  1375  ; l  while  the  foundation  of 
the  university  by  Alfred  is  maintained  in  the  chronicle  of  Balph 
Higden  composed  about  1360,2  and  in  the  Hyde  Abbey  chronicle  of 

1  The  historiola  is  printed  in  Anstey's  Munimenta  Academica,  Eolls  series,  ii.  3G7. 

2  Eolls  series,  vi.  354 
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a  somewhat  later  date.3  Practical  use  had  also  been  made  of  this 
story  in  petitions  presented  to  the  king's  council  in  1379  and  1384, 
in  the  matter  of  a  suit  between  University  College  and  the  abbot  of 
Oseney.  The  work  of  John  Eouse  marks  the  close  of  the  first 
period  of  inquiries  into  the  history  of  Oxford,  summing  up,  as  it  does, 
the  mythology  which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  simple  minds' 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  university. 

The  mythopoeic  was  succeeded  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  con- 
troversial period,  prolonged  nearly  to  the  present  time,  in  which  the 
established  myths  were  attacked  and  defended  in  the  interests  not 
of  truth  but  of  the  respective  claims  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  a 
superior  antiquity.  The  dispute  was  occasioned  by  some  boastful 
expressions  in  an  oration  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1564,  and  was  commenced  by 
champions  bot'h,  by  a  hardly  credible  coincidence,  rejoicing  in  the 
name  of  Caius,  or  Key.  The  first  blow  was  delivered  by  Thomas  Caius, 
master  of  University  College,  in  a  tractate  presented  to  the  queen  in 
1566,  and  entitled '  Assertio  Antiquitatis  Oxoniensis  Academiae,  etc.,' 
followed  by  a  second  work,  'Vindiciae  Antiquitatis  Academiae 
Oxoniensis,'  which  did  not  see  the  light  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  death  of  the  author  in  1572.  On  behalf  of  the 
rival  university,  John  Key,  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
printed  in  1568,  under  the  pseudonym  *  Londiniensis,'  his  'De 
Antiquitate  Cantabrigiensis  Academiae  libri  duo,'  and,  dying  in  1573, 
left  behind  him  in  MS.  the  *  Historia  Cantabrigiensis  Academiae.' 4 
One  result  of  the  controversy,  so  far,  was  to  expose  the  lack  of 
evidence  for  King  Alfred's  connexion  with  Oxford,  and  this  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  an  unquestionably  forged  interpolation  in  the 
edition  of  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  published  in  1603  by  William 
Camden.5  The  mantle  of  the  Oxford  Caius  descended  upon  Bryan 
Twyne,  whose  '  Antiquitatis  Academiae  Oxoniensis  Apologia ' 
appeared  in  1608,  and  whose  statements  were  repeated  with  trifling 
variations  by  Anthony  a  Wood  in  1674,  by  Hearne  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  by  Dr.  Ingram  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  third,  or  critical,  period  of  Oxford  history  is  only  just 
opening.  The  interpolation  in  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  was  indeed 
long  ago  denounced  as  a  forgery,  and  Meiners  in  1805  speaks  with 
due  contempt  of  the  views  which  writers  such  as  Wood  had  supported 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  good  and  bad  authorities  ; 6  but  Huber  in 
his  « History  of  the  English  Universities,'  published  in  1839,  treats 
a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  Oxford  schools  before  the  conquest  as 
an  excess  of  scepticism,  and  Dr.  Schaarschmidt,  in  his  Life  of  John 

8  Eolls  series,  p.  41. 

4  Printed  in  the  following  year.    On  the  two  Keys  and  their  works,  see  Mr.  Parker's 
Early  History  of  Oxford,  Oxford  Historical  Society,  pp.  20-39. 

5  lb.  pp.  39-52.    '  6  Gcschichte  dcr  hohcn  Schulcn,  ii.  87. 
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of  Salisbury,  1862,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  not 
till  1885  that  the  mythological  history  of  the  University  was  disposed 
of  once  for  all  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  in  his  '  Early  History  of  Oxford 
727-1100.'  The  ground  which  had  thus  been  cleared  by  destructive 
criticism  was  occupied  in  1886  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte's  admirable 
'  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
year  1530.'  This  work  is  written  quite  in  the  modern  spirit,  and 
from  the  year  1200  onwards  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  If  Mr. 
Lyte  is  less  satisfactory  for-  the  earlier  period,  it  is  because  the 
authorities  for  that  period  have  hitherto  been  insufficiently 
sifted.  The  Oxford  archives,  so  far  as  they  were  explored  by  Mr. 
Anstey  for  the  purposes  of  the  '  Munimenta  Academica,'  edited  by  him 
in  1868  for  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  appear  to  contain  no  documents 
of  importance  earlier  in  date  than  the  year  1350.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
university,  which  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  more  than  two 
centuries  previously.  The  sources  of  information  as  to  such  teaching 
as  cau  be  traced  at  Oxford  in  the  twelfth  century  have  lately  undergone 
a  careful  re-examination,7  and  it  is  now  possible  to  supersede  the 
mythological  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  university  by  a  history 
discontinuous  indeed  and  scanty,  but  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  city  of  Oxford  is  first  authentically  mentioned  in  912,8  but 
has  no  ascertained  connexion  with  schools  and  scholars  before 
1100.  Its  outward  characteristics  at  the  latter  date  are  well  known 
to  us.  The  then  perfect  circuit  of  its  walls  enclosed  a  leaf-shaped 
space,  lying  between  the  Thames  and  the  Cherwell  and  marked  at 
its  western  extremity  by  the  recently  built  castle  keep,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  mound  which  had  been  thrown  up  as  a  protection 
against  the  Danish  forays  of  a  ruder  age.  The  city  already  pos- 
sessed twelve  or  thirteen  churches,  of  which  the  more  notable  were 
St.  Martin's  at  Carfax,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Peter's-in-the-east,  and  St. 
Michael's,  whose  still  extant  tower  served  not  only  as  a  belfry  but 
also  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  at  the  north  or  Bocardo  gate. 
Just  outside  this  gate  stood  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
Of  the  two  religious  houses,  the  elder,  St.  Frideswide's,  claimed  to 
have  been  founded  as  a  nunnery  in  the  eighth  century,  but  had 
since  become  a  priory  of  secular  canons.  Another  house  of  secular 
canons,  known  as  St.  George's  College,  had  been  founded  within 
the  castle  precincts  by  Eobert  D'Oili,  the  builder  of  the  castle,  as 
also  probably  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael's.      Neither  St.  Frideswide's   nor  St.  George's  was  in  a 

7  In  my  contribution  to  the  Oxford  Historical  Society's  '  Collectanea  '  volume  for 
1890 ;  in  which  the  reliable  evidences  for  what  follows  here  are  set  out  textually,  with 
some  critical  apparatus. 

8  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  anno.    See  Parker,  w.s.,  pp.  116,  324. 
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flourishing  condition.  Of  the  former  we  are  told  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  that '  but  few  clerks  were  left  there,  and  they  lived  very 
much  as  they  liked.' 9  The  latter  was  but  a  small  society,  destined 
shortly  to  be  absorbed  in  the  great  abbey  of  canons  regular  which 
was  founded  at  Oseney,  just  outside  the  city  walls,  in  1129.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford  could  boast  of  two  important  abbeys  :  that 
of  Abingdon,  six  miles  down  the  course  of  the  Thames,  dating  from 
the  seventh  century  ;  and  that  of  Eynsham,  at  a  similar  distance  on 
the  upper  stream,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  1005.  The  bishop's 
see  had  been  removed  from  neighbouring  Dorchester  to  distant 
Lincoln  in  1092. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  associating  the  rise  of  the  university 
with  any  of  these  religious  houses,  or  with  the  cathedral  at 
Dorchester.  But  the  scholar  king,  Henry,  was  fond  of  Oxfordshire. 
In  1114  he  built  himself  a  hunting  box  at  Woodstock,  where  also  he 
collected  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts;  and  in  1130  he  completed 
what  became  his  favourite  palace  of  Beaumont,  just  outside  the  city 
walls.  Whether,  as  we  are  told  by  writers  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  king  came  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  society  of  scholars,  or  scholars 
came  thither  to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  king,  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  reliable  traces  of  teaching  there  occur  in  the  early  years 
of  Henry  Beauclerc. 

The  teaching,  as  might  be  expected,  was  derived  from  Normandy, 
where  the  older  fame  of  Bee  was  now  rivalled  by  the  chapter  of 
Bayeux  and  by  St.  Stephen's  abbey  at  Caen.  Schools  of  importance 
were  taught  at  Caen  by  Arnould  *  Malcouronne,'  who  died  in 
1118  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ; 10  and  by  Thibaut  d'Estampes,  who 
seems  to  have  been  enrolled  among  the  honorary  chaplains  of  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  though  she  could  not  succeed  in  inducing  him 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  or  accept  preferment,  in  her  northern  kingdom.11 
Thibaut  was,  however,  ultimately  persuaded,  whether  by  the  king, 
by  Bobert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  or  otherwise,  to  settle  in  Oxford, 
where  between  the  years  1117-21  we  find  him  describing  himself  as 
'  Magister  Oxinfordiae,'  and  presiding  over  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
scholars.12  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  mark,  consulted  by  Bishop 
Bloet,  and  by  Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  chiding  the  errors  of 
Boscellinus,  and  giving  his  opinion  with  no  little  self-confidence  upon 
such  questions  as  the  salvability  of  unbaptised  infants,  the  validity 

9  De  Gestis  Pontificum,  lib.  iv.  Bolls  series,  p.  315. 

10  See  l'Abbe  de  la  Hue,  Essais  historiques  sur  la  ville  de  Caen,  ii.  70,  121. 

11  Epistolae  Theobaldi  Stampcnsis,  in  D'Achery,  Spicilegium,  iii.  447,  and  in  Migne, 
Pair.  Curs,  clxxiii.  col.  759. 

12  Improperium  in  Monachos,  MS.  Bodl.  561,  fol.  61.  Attention  was  recalled  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Eashdall  (in  a  letter  to  the  Academy  for  May  25, 1889)  to  this  remarkable 
manuscript,  which,  though  duly  cited  by  Bryan  Twyne,  Apol.  ii.  §§  275-7,  and  A.  Wood, 
Annals,  Gutch,  i.  140,  142,  had  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  recent  writers  on 
university  history. 
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of  orders  conferred  upon  the  sons  of  priests,  and  the  relations 
between  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  He  attacked  the  monas- 
teries with  much  bitterness,  describing  them  as  *  prisons  of  the 
damned,  who  have  condemned  themselves  in  order  to  escape  eternal 
damnation,'  and  arguing  against  the  intrusion  of  monks  into  the 
cure  of  souls,  so  as  to  provoke  a  savage  reply,13  in  which  he  is  held 
up  to  ridicule  as  a  '  petty  clerk'  {tantillus  clericellus) ,  *  one  of 
those  wandering  chaplains,  with  pointed  beards,  curled  hair,  and 
effeminate  dress,  who  are  ashamed  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  habit 
and  the  tonsure.'  He  is  also  accused  of  being  'occupied  with 
secular  literature,'  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  studies  directed 
by  Thibaut  dealt  with  what  are  usually  described  as  the  liberal 
arts. 

But  the  next  recorded  Oxford  teacher  was  a  theologian.  In  the 
year  1133,  as  we  learn  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  Oseney 
chronicler,14  master  Kobert  Pullein  began  to  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  had  been  much  neglected  in  England. 
Pullein,  '  having  food  and  raiment  and  wishing  for  no  more,' refused 
a  bishopric  offered  to  him  by  Henry  I,  but  subsequently  became  a  car- 
dinal and  chancellor  of  the  Eoman  curia.15  St.  Bernard  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  merits,16  and  his  eight  books  of  '  Sentences '  are  still 
extant.17 

It  must  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  one  Bobert  of  Crick- 
lade  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  '  devoting  himself  as  a  scholar  to 
the  government  of  the  schools.' 18  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  specify  the 
locality  of  these  schools,  but  they  can  hardly  be  placed  elsewhere  than 
at  Oxford,  in  which  city,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  life  of  this 
great  scholar  appears  to  have  been  passed.  He  must  have  been  born 
early  in  the  century,  probably  at  Cricklade,  where  he  owned  land. 
The  period  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  can  hardly  be  placed  later  than 
1135.  It  is  to  this  period  that  he  refers,  somewhat  apologetically, 
in  later  years,  as  a  time  when  he  was  beguiled  with  hurtful  and 
empty  speculations,  when  he  was  not  yet  bound  by  a  rule  of  life, 
when  he  composed  a  work  too  full  of  levities  to  please  an  austere 
taste.19  The  work  in  question  was  probably  the  abridgment  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  '  students,  and 
especially  those  in  religious  houses,  and  scholastics.' 20  It  must  have 
been  some  time  before  1141  that  Bobert  assumed  the  habit  of  a  canon 

13  Rescriptum  pro  Monachis,  ib.  fol.  02. 

14  Annalcs  Monastici,  Eolls  series,  iv.  19.     Cf.  MS.  Bodl.  712,  fol.  275  a. 
13  John  of  Hcxhamt  Rolls  series,  ii.  319. 

lc  Epist.  205,  362,  Migne,  Patr.  Curs,  clxxxli.  col.  5G3,  571. 

17  Printed  by  Hugh  Mathoud,  Parisiis,  1G55,  and  in  Migne,  Patr.  Curs,  clxxxvi. 
col.  640-1010. 

18  Prof,  in  librum  de  Connubio  Jacob.  MS.  Ball.  Coll.  clxvii.  fol.  177.   Cf.  MS.  Laud 
xdcc.  xxv.  19  Jb. 

20  MS.  Reg.  xv.  C.  fol.  13.  (Brit.  Mus.) 
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regular  at  St.  Mary's,  Cirencester,21  since  he  was  in  that  year  elected 
prior  of  St.  Frideswide's,  in  succession  to  Guimond,  who  had  restored 
the  house  to  the  use  of  regular  canons.  He  presided  over  St.  Frides- 
wide's till  his  death  in  1180 ;  travelling  on  one  occasion  as  far  as  Sicily 
on  the  business  of  the  priory,  and  contracting  an  illness  from  over- 
exertion in  walking  from  Catania  to  Syracuse,  from  which  he  obtained 
relief  many  years  afterwards  only  by  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Canterbury.22  His  biblical  learning  is  still  attested  by  a  treatise  on 
the  marriage  of  Jacob,23  and  a  commentary  on  the  later  chapters  of 
Ezekiel.24  His  reputation  as  a  Hebraist  was  such  as  enabled  him  to 
borrow  manuscripts  of  Josephus  from  the  Jewish  congregations  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  them,  to  convince 
the  Oxford  Jews  that  the  text  of  this  author  had  been  tampered 
with,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  mention  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  this  story,  says  that  as  quite  a 
young  man  he  had  seen  Prior  Eobert  in  extreme  old  age.25 

During  the  earlier  years  of  Prior  Eobert's  tenure  of  office,  there 
arrived  in  Oxford  a  Lombard  jurist,  Vacarius,  bringing  with  him  a 
hew  study,  that  of  the  civil  law,  destined  to  take  root  and  flourish 
exceedingly,  so  as  even  to  overshadow  for  a  time  her  elder  sisters, 
theology  and  the  liberal  arts.  Vacarius  was  doubtless  of  the  school 
of  Bologna,  though  hardly  of  the  generation  which  listened  to  the 
teaching  of  Irnerius.  He  was  brought  to  England,  together  with  a 
supply  of  books  upon  the  civil  law,  to  act  as  legal  adviser  ('  causi- 
dicus ')  to  Archbishop  Theobald  in  his  struggle,  which  ended 
successfully  in  1146,  to  wrest  the  legateship  from  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.26  This  'Master  Vacarius,'  says  Gervase,  the  nearly 
contemporary  monk  of  Canterbury,  *  taught  the  civil  law  ("  legem," 
as  opposed  to  "canones")  at  Oxford.'27  We  learn  from  another 
contemporary  chronicler,  Eobert,  abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  that 
the  teaching  began  in  the  year  1149,  attracting  crowds  of  rich 
and  poor,  and  that,  for  the  sake  especially  of  the  latter,  Vacarius 
wrote  a  compendium  of  the  code  and  digest  in  nine  books,  '  suf- 
ficient, if  one  knows  it  thoroughly,  for  deciding  all  the  legal  problems 
which  are  wont  to  be  discussed  in  the  schools.' 28  This  work,  long 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  has  been  rediscovered  in  the  present 
century.  The  manuscripts  of  it,  the  best  of  which  are  preserved  at 
Bruges,  at  Prag,  and  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Worcester,  are 

21  Licgcr  Booh  of  the  Abbey  of  Cirencester,  fol.  182,  cited  in  A.  Wood's  MS.,  18  D. 

--'  A  letter  from  Eobert  to  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  in  Materials  for  Life  of  Becket, 
Rolls  series,  ii.  p.  97. 

"  MS.  Coll.  Ball,  clxvii.  fol.  177.  u  MS.  Coll.  Pemb.  Cantab. 

83  MS.  Cotton,  Julius,  B.  xiii. 

*  Joh.  Saresberiensis,  Policraticus,  viii.  c.  22;  Gervasius  Cantuarensis,  Actus 
rontificum,  Rolls  series,  ii.  384.      .  *:  Ubi  supra* 

-s  Pertz,  Monumcnta,  Scriptorcz,  vi.  p.  17G. 
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elaborately  annotated  with  early  glosses  on  the  opinions  of  *  the 
master.'  The  new  study  had  hardly  made  good  its  ground  when  it 
received  a  severe  though  temporary  check.  King  Stephen  made 
the  possession  of  books  upon  the  civil  law  illegal,  and  seems  to  have 
caused  such  copies  of  them  as  could  be  discovered  to  be  burnt. 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  records  the  edict  with  much  indignation,  com- 
paring the  conduct  of  Stephen  with  that  of  Antiochus,  adds  that 
his  friend  Yacarius  was  put  to  silence.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  by 
God's  providence  this  impious  effort  to  suppress  the  civil  law  only 
added  to  its  influence.29  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  teaching 
of  it  at  Oxford  was  soon  resumed,  perhaps  on  Stephen's  death  in 
1154  ;  but  the  founder  of  the  school  seems  to  have  been  called 
away  to  other  duties,  holding  a  canonry  somewhere  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  and  acting  as  papal  commissioner  on  various  occasions, 
together  with  the  abbot  of  Fountains,  the  prior  of  Thurgarton,  the 
prior  of  Bridlington,  *  Master  Angerus,'  and  others,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  semi-judicial  functions.30  His  compendium,  familiarly  known 
as  the  '  Liber  pauperum,'  became  a  leading  text-book  at  Oxford, 
where  the  students  of  law  from  their  use  of  it  acquired  the  nickname 
'  pauperistse.'  3l 

The  history  of  Oxford  studies  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  thus  marked  by  the  names  of  four  men  :  Thibaut 
d'Etampes,  Kobert  Pullein,  Eobert  of  Cricklade,  and  Vacarius  ;  but 
what  we  know  of  this  period  is  limited  to  what  we  know  of  these 
great  scholars.  The  latter  half  of  the  century,  on  the  contrary, 
while  it  presents  us  with  hardly  any  great  names,  becomes  increas- 
ingly crowded,  as  the  years  roll  on,  with  incidental  evidences  that 
Oxford  was  the  scene  of  continuous  and  organised  teaching  and 
learning  on  a  large  scale. 

Prior  Eobert,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  mentions 
his  having  been  obliged  by  illness,  at  a  date  certainly  earlier  than 
1171,  to  sit  while  preaching  on  saints'  days  to  the  people  of  Oxford, 
in  the  presence  also  of  ■  scholars  (clerici)  from  all  parts  of  England.' 32 
We  learn  from  his  successor,  Prior  Philip,  how   after  the  trans- 

29  Policraticus,  vii.  c.  20,  viii.  c.  22.  Cf.  Eoger  Bacon,  Compendium  Studii,  Op. 
incd.t  Rolls  series,  i.  418-425. 

80  Cf.  Ant.  Coll.  Becretorum,  Parisiis,  1609,  i.  lib.  i.,  tit.  7,  c.  2  ;  Wenck,  Magister 
Vacarius,  pp.  41-49  ;  Materials  for  Life  of  Becket,  Rolls  series,  vii.  498-501 ;  Migne, 
Pair.  Curs.  t.  cxc.  col.  407  ;  Chron.  Bogeri  de  Hoveden,  Eolls  series,  iv.  75  ;  Lay  Folks 
Mass  Book,  Early  English  Text  Society,  No.  71,  p.  xlvii ;  Chartularium  Bievallense, 
Surtees  Society,  p.  83.  One  '  Hubert  Vacca  '  occurs  as  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town 
in  1150,  Hardy's  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  ii.  403  ;  and  a  '  Magister  Vacem'  twice  occurs,  about 
1190,  as  prebendary  of  Southwell,  in  the  manuscript  Liber  Albus  of  that  house, 
pp.  20,372. 

31  Ant.  Wood,  Historia,  i.  56,  founding  on  Gir.  Cambr.,  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  Dist. 
i.  Prooemium. 

32  See  his  letter  to  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  Materials  for  Life  of  Becket,  Eolls 
series,  ii.  97. 
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lation  of  the  remains  of  St.  Frideswide  to  the  new  shrine  in  1180 
<a  certain  scholar  (clericus)  named  Stephen,  a  Yorkshireman  by 
birth,  who  was  dwelling  at  Oxford  for  the  sake  of  study,  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  and  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  appear- 
ance,' having  come  to  death's  door  from  the  effects  of  a  wasting 
fever,  called  upon  the  saintly  virgin,  and  after  drinking  a  cup  of 
consecrated  water,  became  perfectly  whole.33  About  the  same  time 
Walter  Map,  subsequently  known  to  fame  as  the  archdeacon  of 
Oxford  who  sung  the  praises  of  the  Tavern,  is  described  as  « an 
Oxford  master.' 34  In  the  year  1187  the  curtain  rises  for  a  moment 
on  a  society  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  character  of 
a  university.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  energetic  Welshman  who 
vainly  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
confirmation  of  his  election  as  bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  written  a 
work  on  the  topography  of  Ireland,  and  '  being  minded,'  as  he  tells 
us,  <  to  set  his  light  not  under  a  bushel,  but  in  a  candlestick,' 
arranged  to  give  a  reading  of  it  at  Oxford,  ■  where  in  all  England 
scholars  most  abounded  and  excelled  in  scholarship.'  The  reading 
was  spread  over  three  days,  on  the  first  of  which  Giraldus  feasted 
all  the  poor  of  the  city,  on  the  second  all  the  doctors  of  the  various 
faculties  and  their  most  promising  pupils,  on  the  third  the  rest  of 
the  scholars,  together  with  many  men-at-arms  and  citizens.35  A  few 
years  later  Senatus,  prior  of  Worcester,  writing  to  Clement,  prior 
of  Oseney,  compares  Oxford  to  the  city  of  Abela,  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  Samuel  (xx,  18),  to  which  men  were  recommended 
to  send  their  difficulties,  '  because  it  abounded  in  schools,  and  was 
a  mistress  of  knowledge.'  Senatus  is  surprised  that  Clement 
passes  by  the  galaxy  of  wise  lawyers  at  his  doors,  to  consult  a 
humble  prior  at  a  distance  upon  legal  questions,  upon  which  he 
can  throw  no  light  unless  by  divine  inspiration.36  The  academical 
character  of  Oxford  about  this  time  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence 
in  sundry  deeds  of  conveyance  of  persons  described  as  *  illuminators,' 
'binders,'  '  writers,'  and  '  preparers  of  parchment.' 37  Eichard  of 
Devizes,  writing  in  1193,  relates  how  a  French  Jew,  giving  parting 
advice  to  a  young  Christian  apprentice  about  to  run  away  to  Eng- 
land, warns  him  against  visiting  a  number  of  towns  which  he 
describes  in  no  flattering  terms.  '  Oxford,'  he  says,  '  so  far  from 
feasting  her  scholars  (clericos),  hardly  keeps  them  alive.' 38  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century  we  meet  with  traces  of  assistance  given  to 
scholars  to  enable  them  to  study  at  Oxford.  King  Eichard  grants 
to  one  Nicholas  from  Hungary  SI.  17s.  8d.  '  to  support  him  in  the 

33  Acta  Sanctorum,  Octobris,  viii.  579. 

34  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Be  Iavcctionibus,  lib.  iv.  c.  10,  Opera,  Rolls  series,  iii.  92. 

35  Id.  Be  Rebus  a  se  gestis,  Opera,  Rolls  series,  i.  73. 

36  MS.  Bodl.  633,  fol.  209. 

37  MS.  in  Arch.  Univ.,  Pyx  F.  46. 

33  Be  Rebus  temporis  Ric.  I,  in  Chron.  of  Stephen,  dc.  Rolls  series,  iii.  437. 
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schools  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,'  1195-6 ;  and  further  help  in 
the  following  year  in  the  shape  of  5s.  9d.  for  livery,  and  an  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  half  a  mark  weekly.  In  1198  one  Robert  de 
Vermeilles  receives,  '  to  keep  him  in  the  schools,'  ten  marks  from 
Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.39  In  1197  the  Pope  issued  a 
commission  to  Archbishop  Hubert,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
Samson,  abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  to  reform  the  church  of  Coventry 
and  restore  it  to  the  monks.  The  commissioners  sat  at  Oxford, 
when  we  learn  that  Abbot  Samson  entertained  at  his  table  fourteen 
monks  from  Coventry,  and  at  the  same  time  '  the  masters  of  the 
schools,  who  had  been  summoned  to  be  in  attendance.'40 

Something  may  be  gathered  as  to  the  organisation  of  Oxford 
studies  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  from  the  life  of 
Edmund  Rich,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  native  of 
Abingdon,  he  was  naturally  sent  to  Oxford,  where,  after  being 
grounded  in  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  (the  Trivium),  he  devoted 
himself  to  some  at  least  of  the  mathematical  sciences  which  made 
up  the  Quadrivium,  and  is  the  first  person  who  is  authentically 
known  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  '  Master  of  Arts,'  or,  as  the  same 
fact  is  otherwise  stated,  to  have  been  *  elevated,  after  a  sufficient 
course  of  study  in  arts,  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  by  the  licence  of 
the  teachers  (doctores).'  As  an  undergraduate,  the  future  saint  was 
at  one  time  not  unlike  his  successors  in  modern  times.  At  St. 
Mary's  he  listened  more  to  the  singing  than  to  the  prayers,  till  one 
day,  as  he  and  many  others  were  hastening  off  to  their  games, 
immediately  after  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  was  stopped  '  at  the 
north  door  of  the  church '  by  a  heavenly  voice  which  taught  him  to 
behave  better  for  the  future.  His  increased  devotion  was  rewarded. 
*  After  attending  mass,  he  went  to  hear  a  lecture  in  the  schools 
which  stood  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard,  opposite  the  west  door  of 
the  church,  and  took  his  seat  with  a  great  crowd  of  his  friends.' 
He  was  however  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  to  leave  the  building ; 
so  escaping  what  all  declared  must  have  been  certain  death  from  a 
stone  which  fell  out  of  the  wall  upon  the  very  place  which  he  had 
occupied  a  moment  before.  It  was  probably  at  St.  Mary's  that, 
while  still  an  undergraduate,  he  wedded  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
secretly  placing  upon  a  finger  of  her  statue  a  ring  Avhich  remained 
there  long  afterwards.  The  same  devotion  to  the  Virgin  charac- 
terised him  as  a  '  regent  master.'  While  still  a  layman  he  dedicated 
a  chapel  to  her  honour,  and  persuaded  his  class  to  accompany  him 
to  hear  mass  there  before  lecture.  So  little  did  he  care  for  the  fees 
received  from  his  pupils,  that  he  would  throw  them  on  his  window- 
ledge  and  go  through  a  sort  of  burial  service  over  them,  scattering 
dust  upon  them  and  saying  :  '  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust 

39  Pipe  llolls,  sub  annis. 

40  Chron.  Jocelini  de  Brakclonda,  Camden  Society,  p.  69. 
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to  dust.'  When  one  of  his  pupils  was  grievously  sick,  he  brought 
him  to  his  own  lodging,  and  tended  him  during  the  night  for  no 
less  than  five  weeks,  continuing  in  the  daytime  his  lectures  and 
disputations  in  spite  of  fatigue.  The  Oxford  career  of  Edmund 
Kich  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  event  which  sent  him  to  perfect 
himself  in  theology  at  Paris.  As  he  was  explaining  the  figures  of 
geometry,  his  mother  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  taking  his 
hand  drew  in  it  three  circles,  writing  in  each  the  name  of  one  of 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  saying :  '  Dearest  son,  henceforth 
devote  your  mind  to  these  figures  and  to  no  others.' 4l 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  Oxford  as  elsewhere,  the  study  of  theology 
and  of  arts  was  encroached  upon  by  that  of  the  civil  law.  In  the 
year  1190,  two  young  Frisians,  Emo  and  his  brother  Addo,  who  had 
already  studied  at  Paris  and  Orleans,  were  attracted  to  the  studium 
commune  literarum  at  Oxford.  They  arrived  full  of  eagerness  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  liberal  arts,  but  were  soon  convinced  that 
a  knowledge  of  law  would  better  promote  their  future  usefulness. 
They  accordingly  attended  lectures,  and  took  notes  upon  both 
canon  and  civil  law,  making  copies  with  their  own  hands  of 
many  text-books,  especially  of  the  '  Decreturu,'  and  of  the  '  Liber 
Pauperum  '  of  Vacarius.  This  work  was  carried  on  during  the 
night,  the  first  half  of  which  was  assigned  to  Addo,  who  was 
relieved  during  the  latter  half  by  Emo ;  a  system  which  perhaps 
had  the  advantage  of  making  one  bed  suffice  for  the  two  brothers. 
So  inveterate  was  the  habit  thus  formed  at  Oxford  by  Emo,  that 
in  after  life,  when  abbot  of  Bloomkap  on  the  banks  of  the  Frivula, 
he  never  retired  to  rest  again  after  the  service  of  matins.  The  copy 
of '  Vacarius,'  which  was  preserved  at  Bloomkap,  showed  plain  traces 
of  alternate  authorship.42  The  preponderance  of  legal  over  other 
study  at  Oxford  about  this  time  seems  to  be  further  attested  by  the 
account  given  by  one  Daniel,  of  Morley  in  Norfolk,  of  his  travels  in 
search  of  sound  learning.  Not  finding  what  he  wanted  at  Paris, 
he  had  spent  some  time  in  mathematical  study  at  Toledo,  and 
returned  to  his  own  country  with  a  quantity  of  valuable  works. 
He  was  grieved  to  hear  that  the  liberal  arts  had  been  reduced  to 
silence  in  England,  that  *  Aristotle'  and  <  Plato'  were  forgotten 
while  <  Titius '  and  <  Seius '  (the  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  of 
Roman-law)  were  all  the  rage.  Not  wishing  to  find  himself  ■  the 
only  Greek  among  the  Romans,'  he  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
place   where,   as   he   was  informed,   the    new   study  particularly 

-  Chron.  cle  Lanercost,  Maitland  Club,  pp.  36,  38     Cf    ^  Epistle    of    the 
university  to  Pope  Innocent  IV,  in  Martene  et  Durand,  AmcdoL  Thesaurus,  t.  m. 

^^Emonis  Chronica,  Pertz,  Monumenta,  t.  xxiii.  p.  467;  McnKonis  Chronicon, 
ib.  pp.  524,  551. 
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flourished.  Merlac  does  not  mention  Oxford,  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  had  any  other  destination.43  The  complaints  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  his  '  Speculum  Ecclesiae,' 44  and  his 
*  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,' 45  of  the  desertion  of  liberal  studies  in  favour 
of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the  haste  with  which  the  civilians,  before 
being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Institutes  passed  on,  per  saltum, 
to  the  Digest  and  Code,  apply  to  Oxford  as  well  as  to  Paris,  and 
incidental  allusions  to  the  Oxford  lawyers  are  not  unfrequent  in  his 
writings.  He  has  a  story  of  an  Oxford  scholar,  one  Martin,  who, 
after  studying  law  at  Bologna,  was  in  the  habit  of  bandying  savage 
jokes  with  the  other  practitioners  in  the  Oxford  courts,  taunting  them 
especially  with  the  superficiality  of  their  knowledge  of  the  civil  law, 
as  having  been  acquired  per  saltum.46  The  Oxford  jurists  were,  it 
seems,  then  known  as  '  pauperistae,'  from  their  use  of  the  '  Liber 
Pauperum '  of  Vacarius.47  This  same  Martin  figures  in  another  of 
the  stories  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  too  audibly  correcting 
the  bad  grammar  of  Archbishop  Hubert  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  holding  a  court  at  Oxford  (about  1195),  'in  the 
presence  of  many  scholars  and  jurists.' 48 

The  evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  university  may  be  shortly 
summed  up  as  follows.  No  dramatic  commencement  of  it  is  dis- 
coverable. Here  a  teacher  and  there  a  teacher  is  mentioned,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  in  the  scanty  annals  or  correspondence  of  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  at  length  we  come  upon  a 
great  multitude  of  teachers  and  learners,  bound  together  in  an 
organised  society.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  these  teachers  and  their 
scholars  were  attracted  to  Oxford  by  royal  patronage,  and  by  the 
conveniently  central  position  of  the  town.  Their  connexion,  if  any, 
with  the  religious  houses  of  the  place  must  have  been  but  slight.  As 
scholars  they  must  have  been  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  This  authority,  ordinarily  exercised  through 
the  scholasticus,  or  the  chancellor,  of  the  cathedral,  was  delegated 
by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  his  see 
from  Oxford,  also  to  the  local  archdeacon,  and  eventually  to  a 
chancellor,  specially  appointed  to  preside  over  the  scholars  on  the 
spot.49  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  regent  masters 
established  the  custom  that  this  functionary  should  be  elected  by 
themselves,  but  it  was  not  till  1368  that  they  obtained  a  papal  bull 

43  Philosophia  Magistri  Danielis  de  Merlac,  MS.  Arundel  in  Mus.  Brit,  ccclxxvii. 
fol.  88. 

44  Dist.  i.  Prooem.  Opera,  Eolls  series,  iv.  p.  3.   Cf.  A.  Wood,  Historia,  i.  p.  56. 

45  Dist.  ii.  c.  37,  Opera,  Eolls  series,  ii.  p.  318. 

46  Speculum  ecclesiae,  u.s.  47  A.  Wood,  Historia,  u.s. 

48  Gemma  ecclesiastica,  Dist.  ii.  c.  36,  Opera,  Eolls  series,  ii.  p.  345.  Cf.  De  In- 
vcctionibus,  lib.  i.  c.  5,  ib.  iii.  p.  30,  and  Betractationes,  ib.  i.  p.  426. 

49  Cf.  the  Legatine  decree  of  1214,  in  Anstey,  Mun.  Academica,  Eolls  series,  ii.  2. 
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dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  getting  their  election  confirmed  bv 
the  bishop.50  J 

We  have  seen  that  there  existed  at  Oxford,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century,  considerable  schools  of  secular  learning 
and  theology,  the  teachers  of  which  are  described  as  magistri, 
whose  functions  were  regere  clericos,  regere  scholas.  To  these 
branches  of  knowledge  was  added  in  1149  that  of  the  civil  law 
introduced  by  Magister  Vacarius.  The  canon  law  followed,  and 
the  twin  studies  soon  threatened  to  drive  their  elder  sisters 
from  the  field.  In  1187  we  learn  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis  that 
the  doctors  and  scholars  of  Oxford  were  already  grouped  under 
several  <  faculties.'  Whether  or  no  these  <  doctors  '  had  acquired 
their  appellation  from  being  formally  co-opted  into  the  order  of 
teachers,  we  gather  from  the  story  of  St.  Edmund,  M.A.,  that 
degrees  were  thus  conferred  towards  the  end  of  the  century.  It 
would  appear  from  the  language  of  Abbot  Emo,  that  when  he 
visited  the  schools  of  Oxford  in  1190  they  were  currently  spoken  of 
as  a  commune  studium  literarum,  a  term  synonymous  with  '  Studium 
Generale,'  the  earliest  technical  description  of  what  we  now  call  a 
university.51  They  could  not  then  be  described  as  a  university, 
because  that  term  had  not  yet  acquired  the  specific  meaning  that 
now  belongs  to  it,  but  was  applied  indifferently  to  any  kind  of 
corporate,  or  quasi-corporate  body,  and  even  to  any  large  number 
of  individuals,  taken  collectively.52 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  existed  at  Oxford  a  learned  society,  academi- 
cally organised.  We  may  also  safely  infer,  from  events  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  that  its  scholars  were  then  already 
numbered  by  thousands,  and  that  the  antagonism  between  town  and 
gown  was  already  accentuated.  With  the  street  fights  of  1208, 
leading  to  the  secession  of  the  masters  and  scholars  in  1209,  the 
university  emerges  finally  into  the  light  of  history.  Kings  and 
popes  became  interested  in  her  fortunes.  By  their  favour  she 
gradually  gained  independence  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  an  international  recognition  for  her  degrees,  and  exemption 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts.  She  attracted  the  friars, 
Dominican  and  Franciscan,  on  their  first  arrival  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  convents  established  within  her  precincts  by  these  and  by 
the  older  orders  were  destined  soon  to  be  superseded,  as  homes  for 
students,  by  the  secular  colleges  which  have  impressed  upon  English 
university  life  its  most  characteristic  features. 

T.  E.  Holland. 

so  Lyte,  History,  pp.  40,  127,  170. 

51  On  these  terms,  see  Denifle,  Die  Universitaten  des  Mittelalters,  i.  pp.  11,  23. 

52  How  loose  was  the  use  of  the  term  even  as  late  as  1243,  appears  from  the  letter 
of  that  year  on  behalf  of  St.  Edmund,  already  cited,  in  which  it  seems  almost  acci- 
dental that  the  masters  and  scholars  are  spoken  of  as  a  universitas,  the  friars  only 
as  a  uni versa  multitude). 
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Richard  III 

A  DOUBTFUL  VERDICT  REVIEWED 

THE  historical  problem  which  the  believers  in  the  guilt  of  Kichard 
III  have  to  solve  is  the  reconciliation  of  his  general  character 
with  the  special  acts  of  which  he  is  accused.  It  is  incapable  of 
solution.  We  are  told,  by  the  latest  and  best  authority,  Mr.  Gairdner, 
that  many  of  Eichard's  acts  were  dictated  by  charitable  feelings  or 
a  sense  of  justice,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  native  religious  senti- 
ment, that  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  prevent  tyranny  for  the 
future,  that  he  really  studied  his  country's  welfare,  that  there  was 
nothing  mean  or  paltry  in  his  character,  that  his  taste  in  buildings 
was  magnificent  and  princely.  He  not  only  restored  the  property 
of  attainted  men  to  their  families,  but  even  gave  pensions  to  the 
wives  of  traitors  who  were  plotting  against  him  in  foreign  countries. 
This  is  the  picture  of  a  generous  and  high-minded  prince.  Yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  same  prince  was  a  venomous  hunch- 
back from  his  birth,  that  he  committed  two  peculiarly  atrocious 
assassinations  before  he  was  nineteen,  that  he  murdered  his  brother, 
poisoned  his  wife,  waded  through  innocent  blood  to  a  usurped 
crown,  and  completed  a  career  of  diabolical  wickedness  by  stran- 
gling two  innocent  children  who  were  his  nephews.  The  two 
pictures  cannot  well  be  true  representations  of  the  same  person. 
The  first  is  based  on  the  chance  admissions  of  enemies,  and  on  th«^ 
study  of  documents  which  are  official  in  their  character,  and  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  bias.  The  second,  therefore,  seems  to  call  for  close 
scrutiny  before  it  is  accepted.  At  the  first  blush  it  has  the  aspect 
of  an  exaggerated  caricature. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  on  the  death  of  Eichard,  there  was 
a  change  of  dynasty.  Henry  YII  had  no  valid  title  to  the  throne. 
It  was  not  only  the  new  king's  interest,  but  a  necessity  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  he  should  cause  grave  charges  to  be  brought  against  hid 
predecessor,  and  that  they  should  be  accepted  as  true.  Henry  VII 
\  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  silence  all  comment.  We  know  that 
he  destroyed  evidence  in  favour  of  his  predecessor.  Authors  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  others  who  were  anxious  to  please  him  and  his 
successors,  were  alone  permitted  to  write  histories.     Not  a  syllable 
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was  allowed  to  be  uttered  on  the  other  side  for  160  years.  Bernard 
Andre,  Archbishop  Morton,  and  Polydore  Virgil  were  actually  in 
the  pay  or  under  the  direct  influence  of  Henry  VII.  John  Eous  and 
Bobert  Fabyan  wrote  during  his  reign,  accepted  his  version  of  events 
and  sought  his  favour.  The  Monk  of  Croyland  Abbey,  although 
he  wrote  during  Henry's  reign,  is  the  sole  writer  with  even  a 
pretence  to  independence,  for  he  did  not  write  with  a  view  to 
publication.  Henry  VII  began  the  business  of  vilifying  his  pre-  | 
decessor  very  early  in  his  reign.  It  was  indeed  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  him,  for  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  a 
belief  in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Eichard  was  essential  to  the  security  / 
of  his  own  position.  He  brought  over  a  blind  Gascon  named 
Bernard  Andre,  whom  he  appointed  his  poet-laureate  and  historio- 
grapher. Andre  began  to  write  the  life  of  his  patron  in  1500.  It 
is  very  brief,  with  several  gaps,  and  he  left  it  incomplete  when  he 
died  in  about  1522. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  original  authorities  and  the 
one  on  whose  testimony  all  subsequent  history  has  mainly  been 
based,  is  Archbishop  Morton.  His  narrative  is  contained  in  the) 
'  History  of  Eichard  III '  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  I 
in  Morton's  household  when  a  boy.  This  work  first  appeared  in 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  printed  by  Grafton  in  1543.  It  was  embodied 
in  Hall's  Chronicle  and  copied  by  Holinshed.  Fourteen  years  after 
its  publication  another  and  somewhat  different  version  was  brought 
out  by  Eastell  in  1557.  Eastell  was  related  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  he  alleged  that  his  version  was  taken  from  a  manuscript  written 
in  about  1513  in  More's  handwriting.  A  Latin  version,  written  long 
before  its  publication,  was  printed  at  Louvain  in  1566  with  various 
additions.  It  cannot  have  been  the  original  version,  for  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  VIII,  and  Morton  died  in  1500.  The  history,  as 
we  have  it,  contains  long  speeches  and  dialogues  which  must  have 
been  fabricated  by  the  writer.  The  title  given  by  the  publisher  is 
misleading.  It  is  not  a  '  History  of  Eichard  III,'  but  a  very  detailed 
narrative  of  events  from  the  death  of  Edward  IV  to  the  accession 
of  Eichard,  a  period  of  less  than  three  months.  It  must  certainly  i 
have  been  written  or  dictated  by  Morton,  for  no  one  else  could  have  \ 
been  cognisant  of  some  of  the  events.  It  ends  abruptly  at  a  point 
just  before  the  date  of  Morton's  flight  from  England.  His  personal 
knowledge  ceased  with  his  departure,  and  here  the  story  suddenly 
comes  to  an  end.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  every  detail 
that  is  related,  and  he  possessed  an  exceptionally  accurate  memory.1 
The  errors  and  alterations  of  dates  in  the  narrative  must  con- 
sequently have  been  made  intentionally  and  with  an  object.  The 
story  of  the  murder  of  the  princes  at  the  end  of  the  book  can- 
not have  been  written  by  Morton,  because  it   alludes  to  events 

1  More's  Utopia,  p.  20. 
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which  happened  after  12  October  >^500,  the  ctate  of  that  prelate's 

death. 

John  Morton  was  born  at  Beer  Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  began  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  a  master 
in  chancery,  increasing  his  income  by  taking  orders.  He  took  the 
Lancastrian  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled  to  the  continent  with 
Queen  Margaret  in  1462.  His  fortunes  were  then  at  a  low  ebb,  but 
they  brightened  when  the  earl  of  Warwick  came  to  France  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Edward  IV.  Morton  attached  himself  to 
Warwick  at  Angers,  went  with  him  to  England  in  1470,  escaped 
from  Barnet  to  join  Queen  Margaret  at  Weymouth,  and  was  with 
her  at  Tewkesbury.  Obtaining  a  pardon  from  Edward,  he  was 
made  Master  of  the  Kolls,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  pluralists 
of  the  age.  He  was  grasping  and  avaricious.  He  received  a  bribe 
from  Louis  XI  for  inducing  his  own  sovereign  to  accept  dishonour- 
able terms  of  peace,  and  was  further  bought  with  a  pension  of  2,000 
crowns  a  year.  The  contrast  between  the  upright  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  on  this  occasion  and  his  own  baseness  probably 
explains  the  wily  priest's  malignant  hostility  to  Richard.  Morton 
was  made  bishop  of  Ely  in  1479.  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV 
he  saw  a  wide  opening  for  his  ambition  in  the  chances  of  a  long 
minority.     He  was  heart  and  soul  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hastings 

\  and  the  Woodville  faction  against  the  protector.  He  brought 
Hastings  to  his  death,  but  escaped  himself.  The  incorrigible 
plotter  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

I.  By  his  cunning  artifices  he  induced  that  weak  nobleman  to  become 
a  traitor.  He  led  Buckingham  to  his  death,  but  secured  his  own 
safety.  He  then  joined  Henry  Tudor's  conspiracy  abroad,  and  it 
was  doubtless  through  Morton's  advice  that  the  Welsh  adventurer 
put  forward  a  claim  to  the  crown.  Success  at  length  attended 
the  intriguer's  schemes.  Henry  VII  made  him  chancellor 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  much  importunity  a 
cardinal's  hat  was  obtained  for  him  from  the  Borgian  pope.  He 
became  enormously  rich,  and  was  one  of  the  most  odious  instru- 
ments of  Henry's  extortions.  In  his  old  age  he  wrote  or  dictated 
this  libel  on  King  Richard  III  in  the  interests  of  his  patron. 

Such  was  the  man  who  held  the  principal  brief  against  our  last 
Plantagenet.  But  Rastell  assumed  that  this  '  History  of  Richard  III ' 
was  composed  by  Sir  Thomas  More  because  a  copy  in  his  hand- 
writing was  found  among  his  papers.  The  previous  publication  by 
Grafton  proves  that  there  were  other  copies  abroad,  differing 
slightly  from  each  other,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  copy  in  More's  handwriting  was  the  original.  Indeed  there  is 
evidence  that  it  was  not.  Grafton's  version  contains  a  good  deal 
at  the  end  which  is  not  in  Rastell' s  narrative  attributed  to  More. 
The  latter  ends  abruptly,   as  if  the  whole  had  not  been  copied. 
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The  respect  with  which  this  production  has  been  treated  is  entirely 
due  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  reputed  authorship.     It  is  in  reality  an  1 1 
unscrupulous  party  pamphlet,  and  its   authorship  ought   not   to  \  \ 
affect  our  judgment  of  its  character.   Yet  the  reply  to  any  objection  to 
statements  contained  in  it  has  hitherto  been  that  it  was  written  by 
the  good  and  virtuous  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  therefore  must  be  true.2 

If  it  was  written  by  More,  so  much  the  worse  for  More's  cha- 
racter for  truth  and  decency.  But  internal  evidence  makes  it 
certain  that  More  did  not  write  it.  The  author  was  an  eyewitness 
at  the  deathbed  of  Edward  IV.  Morton  was  an  eyewitness. 
But  More  was  then  a  baby  in  arms,  if  indeed  he  was  born.  This 
settles  the  question.  Sir  Thomas  made  an  incomplete  copy  of  a 
work  which  was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  of  which 
there  were  other  copies  in  circulation,  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
The  date  of  the  copy  is  said  by  Bastell  to  be  1513.  The  actual 
compiler  of  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  is  unknown.  But  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  whole  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  young  princes  at  the  end,  is  undoubtedly  from  Arch- 
bishop Morton.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  continued  belief 
in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Bichard  III  is  mainly  due  to  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  his  chief  accuser  was  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Another  authority  is  John  Bous,  the  so-called  hermit  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  who  was  an  antiquary  and  heraldic  draughtsman.  He  knew 
King  Bichard  personally,  and,  on  a  pictorial  roll  representing  a 
pedigree  of  the  earls  of  Warwick,  he  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mighty 
prince  and  special  good  lord,  the  most  victorious  prince  Bichard,  in 
his  realm  full  commendably  punishing  offenders  of  the  laws,  especi- 
ally oppressors  of  his  commons,  by  which  discreet  guiding  he  got 
great  thanks  and  love  of  all  his  subjects,  rich  and  poor.'  Bous  also 
wrote  an  'Historia  regum  Angliae,'  which  was  not  quite  finished 
when  Bichard  was  killed.  So  he  dedicated  it  to  Henry  VII,  and 
heaped  virulent  abuse  on  the  fallen  king  whom  he  had  fawned  upon 
when  living  with  fulsome  praise.  He  crowded  his  venom  into  a 
page  or  two  at  the  end,  an  afterthought  to  please  his  new  patron. 
The  testimony  of  such  an  unblushing  time-server  as  Bous  must  be  j 
rejected  as  worthless.  Yet  in  one  or  two  instances  he  has  uninten- 
tionally revealed  the  truth  where  the  official  Tudor  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  conceal  it. 

Bobert  Fabyan  was  a  clothier  and  alderman  of  London,  who 
chronicled  the  events  of  earlier  times  and  of  his  own  day.  He 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  for  he  speaks  of  Lord  Stanley 
as  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  earldom  being  a  creation  of  Henry.  He 
was  a  Tudor  partisan,  anxious  to  please  the  reigning  powers,  aml| 
ready  to  retail  any  story  against  the  fallen  king,  even  to  wholesale 
falsification  of  dates.  His  chronicle  was  first  published  in  1510. 
2  Sharon  Turner,  iii.  462  ;  Jesse,  15G  n.  and  500. 
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Next  to  Morton,  the  Italian  who  arrived  in  England  in  1501 
was  the  most  serviceable  wTriter  on  the  Tudor  side.     Polydore  Virgil 

J  was  the  paid  historian  of  Henry.  He  was  a  native  of  Urbino,  and 
was  sent  to  England  by  his  patron,  the  infamous  Pope  Alexander  VI, 
as  assistant  collector  of  Peter's  pence.  Henry  requested  him  to 
undertake  the  history,  placing  all  official  materials  at  his  disposal, 
and  doubtless  indicating  the  line  he  was  to  take.  He  proved  an  apt 
pupil,  and  was  rewarded  with  several  lucrative  church  preferments. 
His  history  was  completed  in  1534.  Polydore  Virgil  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  research,,  and  the  early  part  of  his  work  is  valuable 
and  is  written  in  excellent  Latin.     But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mis- 

V  represent  facts  not  only  to  please  his  patrons,  but  to  gratify  his  own 
spite  and  malignity.3  In  his  account  of  events  in  the  life  of  Eichard 
he  recorded  the  version  that  would  be  pleasing  to  his  employers. 
Polydore  Virgil  had  access  to  the  works  of  Morton,  Eous,  and.Fabyan, 
and  he  is  said-  to  have  destroyed  numerous  original  documents 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  disproved  his  statements.4 

These  five  authors  are  the  counsel  and  witnesses  of  Eichard's 
unscrupulous  enemy  and  successor.  Three  were  well  paid  for  their 
work,  the  other  two  wrote  in  the  hope  of  reward  and  under  the 
strong  conviction  that  their  own  self-interest  made  it  necessary  for 
them   to   revile   the   dead   king.     The  second  continuation  of  the 

fCroyland  Chronicle  occupies  an  entirely  different  position.  It 
remained  unpublished  for  nearly  two  centuries.  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  monks  who  wrote  it,  though  one  was 
|  prejudiced  and  the  other  credulous  and  easily  deceived,  intended 
I  to  relate  what  they  believed,  to  be  true.  The  first  part  of  this 
continuation  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  by  one 
monk  who  concludes  with  some  local  notices  respecting  the  abbey 
and  its  inmates.  Then  another  monk  took  up  the  chronicling  pen, 
and  ended  his  part  in  the  same  way.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that 
this  continuation  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle  was  written  by  at  least 
two  monks.  In  referring  to  the  death  of  Henry  VI,  the  first  monk 
prays  that  the  tyrant  who  caused  it  may  be  given  time  for  repent- 
ance. This  part  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  while  the  tyrant 
in  question  was  alive,  whether  Edward  IV,  Gloucester,  or  Eivers  is 
intended.  The  second  monk  says  at  the  end  that  the  work  was 
finished  on  30  Apr.  1486,  and  that  it  was  written  in  ten  days. 
Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Eivers  were  all  dead  in  April  1486.  Con- 
sequently, these  two  passages  must  have  been  wrritten  by  different 
hands. 

The  first  of  these  monks  was  the  most  judicious  of  the  tw?o,  and 
he  had  probably  once  mixed  in  the  world.  He  mentions  a  coun- 
cillor of  Edward  IV  who  was  a  doctor  in  Common  Law.     In  the 

3  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Henry  VIII,  p.  9. 
*  Cams,  Dc  antiguitate  Cantabrigiae  (1574),  p,  52, 
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margin  there  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  same  man  wrote  that 
part  of  the  chronicle.     If  this  note  is  to  be  relied  on,  the  first  monk 
had  once  been  in  the  service  of  Edward  IV,  but  he  had  Lancastrian! 
sympathies   like   Morton;  for   he .  refers   to   the   executions   after 
Tewkesbury  as  vindictive,  and  he  hints  at  a  rumour  that  Henry  VI 
met  his  death  by  order  of  his  successor.     His  part  of  the  chronicle 
covers  the  period  from  1471  to  the  death  of  Edward  IV.     The 
second  monk  seems  to  have,  known,  nothing  of  the  outer  world,  and 
was  very  credulous.     It  is  with  him  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  I 
inquiry.     When  he  has  not  been  misled,  he  gives  the  dates  of  events 
correctly,  and  this  is  most  important,. for  by  his  means  the  falsi-  | 
fications  by  the  unscrupulous  writers  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VII  are 
detected.     He  alone  gives   the  true  grounds   on  which   Eichard's 
claim  to  the  crown  rested,  which  are  misrepresented  by  Morton  and 
Polydore  Virgil,  and  left  unstated  by  Eous  and  Fabyan. 

The  later  chroniclers,  such  as  Grafton,  Hall,  Stow,  Holinshed, 
and  Buck,  copied  from  the  earlier  writers.  They  are  not  original 
authorities.  Hall's  chronicle  is  little  more  than  a  free  translation 
of  Polydore  Virgil,  served  up  with  embellishments  invented  by  him- 
self. For  instance,  when  he  described  the  burial  of  Henry  VI  he  said 
that  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Chertsey  '  without  priest  or  clerk, 
torch  or  taper,  singing  or  saying.'  It  so  happens  that  the  accounts 
of  payments  have  been  preserved  for  obsequies  and  masses  said  by 
four  orders  of  brethren,  for  linen  cloth,  spices,  and  wages  of  men 
carrying  torches.  Stow  is  more  trustworthy.  But  these  later 
writers  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  facts.  It  was  their  habit  to  add 
numerous  minor  details  to  the  stories  they  received  from  their  pre- 
decessors, and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  these  additions 
were  inventions  intended  to  add  force  or  interest  to  their  narratives. 
Hall's  account  of  the  funeral  of  Henry  VI  is  one  out  of  many  instances. 
But  when  these  later  chroniclers  insert  or  quote  from  documents 
the  case  is  different.  Thus  Hall  and  Grafton  give  the  conversation 
between  Morton  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  at  Brecknock,  being 
a  copy  of  some  original  document.  Buck  gives  the  substance  of  a 
letter  from  Elizabeth  of  York  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  original  of 
which  he  had  seen.  Hall  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  council  when 
it  was  decided  to  confine  Elizabeth  Woodville  in  Bermondsey 
Nunnery.  In  such  cases  I  think  that  the  evidence  of  these  later  \ 
writers  may  be  accepted.  But  we. can  only  use  the  evidence  of 
writers  who  were  contemporary  with  Henry  VII,  in  considering  the 
charges  against  his  predecessor. 

These  writers  brought  an  indictment,  in  many  counts,  against 
Richard  III,  after  his  death.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  with  what  object  these  accusations  were  made,  and  why  a 
belief  in  them  was  considered  to  be  so  important  to  the  success  of 
the  Tudor  usurpation.     The  reckless  profusion  of  abuse  was  due  "to 
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the  complete  license  of  the  traducers.  No  one  could  appear  for  the 
accused.  The  young  king  was  dead,  his  corpse  subjected  to  cow- 
ardly insults,  his  friends  proscribed,  his  people  silenced.  Calumny 
was  triumphant  and  unchecked.  Yet  there  was  method  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Tudor  writers.  Their  accusations  were  all  intended 
to  lead  up  to  a  belief  in  the  dead  king's  guilt  with  regard  to  one 
central  crime. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  Tudor  writers  mainly  rely  for 
Eichard's  guilt,  as  regards  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  is  the  perpe- 
tration of  numerous  former  crimes.  We  must,  therefore,  examine 
this  evidence  as  it  relates  to  each  charge.  The  first  concerns 
Eichard's  alleged  deformity  and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth. 

Eous  states  that  he  was  two  years  in  his  mother's  womb,  that 
he  was  born  feet  foremost,  with  hair  down  to  his  shoulders,  with  a 
complete  set  of  teeth,  and  that  his  right  shoulder  was  much  higher 
than  his  left.  Morton  says  that  his  left  shoulder  was  higher  than 
his  right.  Polydore  Yirgil  says  the  shoulders  were  unequal. 
Fabyan  and  the  Croyland  monk  do  not  say  a  word  against 
Eichard's  personal  appearance.  The  obvious  fables,  in  these 
descriptions,  throw  just  suspicion  on  all  other  statements  from  the 
lame  sources.  The  object  of  the  Tudor  historians,  in  commencing 
|heir  grotesque  caricature  of  an  imaginary  monster  with  these 
stories  of  his  personal  deformity,  is  apparent.  They  intended  to 
make  him  detestable  from  the  outset.  They  calculated  that  impro- 
vable crimes  would  be  more  readily  believed,  if  the  alleged  perpe- 
trator was  a  deformed  hunchback  born  with  teeth.  They  were 
light.  Modern  writers  have  also  understood  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. Lord  Macaulay  was  careful  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his 
readers  for  the  alleged  judicial  crimes  of  Sir  Elijah,  by  telling  them 
that  little  Impey  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  cakes  at  school.  The 
great  essayist,  as  well  as  the  Tudor  historians,  knew  his  public. 
The  one  invented  the  pilfering  story,  and  the  others  the  hump  back 
with  a  similar  object.  If  a  judge  had  been  a  juvenile  thief,  or  if  a 
king  had  been  a  deformed  little  monster,  the  charges  against  them 
in  after  life  would  be  more  readily  accepted  as  true.  This  is 
illogical,  but  it  is  human  nature.  Eichard  was  described  as  a 
hunchback,  and  made  to  commit  several  atrocious  crimes,  in  order 
to  prepare  men's  minds  to  receive,  without  incredulity,  the  story  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephews.  It  was  probably  anticipated  that  this 
final  draft  on  their  powers  of  belief  would  be  dishonoured  unless  the 
alleged  murderer  had  been  steeped  in  crime  from  his  infancy. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  Eichard  is  accordingly  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  cowardly  and  inhuman  murder  in  cold  blood,  after 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury.  His  accuser  is  the  Italian  who  was  the 
paid  historian  of  Henry  VII.  Contemporary  evidence  is  unanimous 
in  contradicting  this  accusation.     There  was  only  one  eye-witness 
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who  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle.  He  said  that  young  Edward 
of  Lancaster  <  was  taken  fleeing  to  the  townwards,  and  slain  in  the 
field.' 5  This  was  the  plain  truth.  He  fought  bravely  and  fell  in 
the  retreat.  The  next  writer,  in  order  of  time,  was  Warkworth,  but 
he  was  not  present.  He  wrote— 'There  was  slain  on  the  field, 
Prince  Edward,  which  cried  for  succour  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.' 
Bernard  Andre,  the  paid  historian  of  Henry  VII,  and  Comines  say 
the  same  ;  that  he  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Fabyan,  writing  long 
afterwards  to  please  Henry  VII,  is  the  first  who  started  the  story 
that  young  Edward  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the 
king.  He  added  that  Edward  IV  '  strake  him  in  the  face  with 
his  gauntlet,  on  which  the  prince  was  by  the  king's  servants  incon- 
tinently slain.'  This  story  must  be  rejected  as  fabulous,  because 
it  contradicts  all  the  contemporary  accounts.  But  it  no  doubt 
suggested  to  Polydore  Virgil  a  version  which  would  be  still  more 
acceptable  to  his  employer.  This  protege  of  Pope  Alexander  VI 
conceived  the  idea  of  giving  it  a  lurid  Borgian  colouring,  better 
suited  to  the  latitude  of  Urbino  than  to  that,  of  Tewkesbury.  Instead 
of  the  king's  servants,  he  substituted  Clarence,  Gloucester,  and 
Hastings  as  the  assassins.     Holinshed  added  Dorset. 

The  question  is  whether  Polydore  Virgil  repeated  a  tradition  or 
invented  a  slander.  Bous  and  Morton  wrote  with  the  object  of 
bringing  every  charge  they  could  collect  against  Bichard.  Yet  they  are 
silent  about  the  murder  of  young  Edward  at  Tewkesbury.  If  there 
had  been  a  tradition  of  the  sort,  they  must  have  known  it,  and 
would  have  eagerly  repeated  it.  In  the  case  of  Morton  this 'silence 
is  a  damning  proof  against  Polydore  Virgil.  For  Morton  was 
actually  present  at  Tewkesbury.  If  young  Edward  was  murdered, 
he  cannot  have  failed  to  be  cognisant  of  the  crime.  Yet  in  a  book 
prepared  with  the  object  of  enumerating  the  alleged  crimes  of 
Bichard  he  said  nothing.  He  had  no  scruples.  He  repeated  all 
he  could  think  of,  with  the  object  of  heaping  opprobrium  on 
Bichard' s  memory,  but  there  is  not  a  hint  about  assassinating 
Edward  of  Lancaster.  Morton's  silence,  under  these  circumstances, 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  the  story  was  not  based  on  a  tradition,  but 
that  it  was  a  fabrication  of  the  unscrupulous  Italian.  For  if  any 
one  knew  all  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  at  first  hand,  it 
was  Morton.  He  was  there.  His  silence  explodes  the  fable.  It 
also  convicts  Polydore  Virgil  of  having  fabricated  an  exceptionally 
foul  slander.  The  evidence  of  such  a  man  is  worthless  on  any 
point  in  which  he  or  his  employer  is  personally  interested. 
Virgilii  duo  sunt :  alter  Maro,  tu  Polydore 
Alter  :  Tu  rnendax  :  ille  poeta  fuit. 

The  charge  against  the  duke  of  Gloucester  that  he  murdered 
Henry  VI  is  an  insinuation  rather  than  an  accusation.     Morton 
5  Fleetwood,  Chron.  p.  30. 
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says,  ■  as  men  constantly  say,'  Polydore  Virgil,  '  it  was  the  con- 
tinual report,'  Fabyan,  'the  common  fame,'  Bous,  'as  many 
believe.'  We  must,  therefore,  treat  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
rumour  only,  and  judge  of  it  from  probabilities.  "We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  young  Richard  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  had  just 
won  great  military  renown,  arrived  at  the  Tower  in  the  evening  of  one 
day,  with  orders  to  proceed  on  active  service  early  the  next  morning, 
that  he  found  time  to  induce  Lord  Eivers,  the  constable,  who  was 
his  political  enemy,  to  deliver  up  charge  to  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  assassinate  a  defenceless  and  feeble  invalid  with  his  own 

(hand,  a  deed  in  which  he  was  only  remotely  interested,  and  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  perpetrated  by  any  hired  jailer ;  and 
that,  although  the  act  must  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge  of 
Lord  Eivers  and  his  officials,  and  of  Henry's  numerous  servants, 
yet  there  was  never  any  certainty  about  it.  Eivers,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  Eichard's  enemy. 

This  grossly  improbable  story  bears  the  evidence  of  its  origin 
v/  I  clearly  marked.  It  was  put  forward  in  the  reign  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Henry  VII.  It  was  a  rumour  manufactured  by  his  paid 
writers.  As  Gloucester  was  only  at  the  Tower  for  one  night, 
namely  that  of  21  May,  two  of  his  traducers,  Fabyan  and  Wark- 
worth's  informant,  saw  the  necessity  for  placing  Henry's  death  on 
21  May.  Polydore  Virgil  forgot  this  necessity  and  placed  it  much 
later  in  the  month.  So  that  these  Tudor  authorities  do  not  agree, 
and  are  all  unworthy  of  credit.  The  truth  is  established  by  the 
evidence  of  Henry's  household  accounts.  The  expenses  and  diet 
of  Henry  and  his  ten  servants  were  paid  for  fourteen  days  from 
|  11  May,  that  is  until  24  May,  the  date  of  his  death.6  On  the  24th 
Gloucester  was  at  Sandwich.  The  only  contemporary  writer,  in  a 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  confirmed  this  date. 

Laing,  in  his  continuation  of  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
mistook  the  day  on  which  the  accounts  were  audited  and  passed, 
namely  12  June,  for  the  day  on  which  the  expenses  were  incurred, 
and  concluded  that  Henry  VI  was  alive  on  12  June.  This  was 
triumphantly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lingard.  But  although  Laing 
made  a  mistake,  the  date  of  the  auditing  does  not  affect  the 
question.  The  fact  remains  that  the  board  of  Henry  and  his 
servants  was  paid,  and  that  he  was  consequently  alive  for  fourteen 
days  after  11  May,  that  is  until  24  May.  His  murder  by  Gloucester 
thus  becomes  a  physical  impossibility. 

(Other  charges  against  Gloucester  before  his  brother's  death  may 
be  dismissed  more  summarily.  He  was  said  to  have  forced  Lady 
Anne  Neville  to  marry  him  immediately  after  he  had  murdered 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  who  was  her  husband.  Edward  was  not  her 
husband,  and  Gloucester  did  not  murder  him.     On  the  other  hand 

6  Bymer,  xi.  712. 
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the  two  young  cousins,  Richard  and  Anne,  were  brought  up  together. 
Years  before,  at  the  inaugural  feast  of  Archbishop  Neville,  they  are 
mentioned  as  sitting  at  one  table  together.  Their  union  was  most 
natural.  Anne  was  her  husband's  constant  companion  in  every 
important  crisis  of  his  life,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  The  malig- 
nant slander  involved  in  the  insinuation  that  Richard  poisoned  his ! 
wife,  is  due  to  the  brain  of  the  Italian  priest,  and  is  a  peculiarly  ' 
Borgian  conception.  Anne's  illness  was  a  lingering  decline,  during  I 
which  she  was  assiduously  cared  for  by  her  sorrowing  husband  and 
her  physicians.  The  calumny  that  she  was  poisoned  was  merely  an 
insinuation,  but  most  of  the  Tudor  calumnies  take  the  form  of 
insinuations.  '  It  is  a  charge,'  wrote  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, . ■ which 
is  deserving  of  attention  for  no  other  reason  than  as  it  affords  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
sometimes  render  what  is  called  history  more  contemptible  than  a 
romance.'  But  it  is  important  as  affording  a  further  proof  of  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  authorities  who  made  it,  Polydore  Virgil 
and  Rous. 

The  most  elaborate  and  detailed  part  of  the  indictment  against 
Richard  III  refers  to  the  so-called  usurpation,  including  the  period  \ 
from  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  coronation.     The  events  of  the  i 
interregnum  had  to  be  represented  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  1 
appear  that  Henry  Tudor  was  righteously  superseding  a  tyrannical   ( 
usurper.     This  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  intruding 
dynasty.     Accordingly  much  art  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
a  plausible  story,  while  documents  that  would  contradict  it  were 
carefully  but  not  always  effectually  destroyed.     The  narrative  of 
Richard's  accession  is  mainly  due  to  Morton.     He  was  a  leading 
actor  in,  and  an  eyewitness  of,  what  he  described.     He  was  a  very 
able  and  clever  man,  and  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
facts  as  they  really  happened.     Consequently  every  mistake  that  is 
detected  in  his  narrative,  every  date  that  is  falsified,  must  have 
been  inserted  designedly,  and  with  a  special  object. 

Morton  opens  his  case  with  the  assumption  that  the  duke  of  | 
Gloucester  had  always  intended  to  supplant  his  nephew.  The  ' 
truth  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Morton's  version.  Gloucester's 
conduct  was  straightforward  and  loyal.  After  attending  solemn 
obsequies  of  his  brother  in  York  Minster,  he  called  on  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  young  nephew. 
When  he  arrived  in  London  he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made 
for  his  nephew's  coronation,  and  he  sent  summonses  to  forty 
esquires  to  receive  knighthood  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion.  He 
also  caused  the  dresses  to  be  got  ready,  which  were  to  be  worn  by 
his  nephew  at  the  coronation.  These  preparations  must  have  been 
well  known  to  Morton  who  passed  them  over  in  silence,  because 
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they  would  tend  to  give  a  true  impression,  where  he  wanted  to  leave  a 
false  one.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  a  month  after  the  Protector 
Gloucester  arrived  in  London  with  his  nephew.  On  5  June  tho 
protector  had  fixed  the  coronation  for  the  22nd.  But  now  there 
came  a  change.  On  or  about  8  June,  Dr.  Kobert  Stillington,  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  revealed  to  the  council  the  long  concealed  fact  that 
Edward  IV  was  married  by  the  bishop  to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot, 
widow  of  a  son  of  Lord  Butler  of  Sudley,  and  daughter  of  the  first 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  before  he  went  through  a  secret  marriage  cere- 
mony with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey. 
Dr.  Stillington,  when  he  performed  the  ceremony,  had  been  strictly 
enjoined  by  the  king  not  to  reveal  it.  The  Lady  Eleanor  after- 
wards -retired  to  a  convent  at  Norwich,  where  she  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.7 

Dr.  Stillington  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  living  on  his  own  land  at  Acaster  Selby  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  a  churchman  of  eminence,  and  in  1466  became  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  lord  privy  seal.  In  1467  he  was  installed  in  the 
high  office  of  lord  chancellor,  and  delivered  an  eloquent  and  states- 
manlike speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  in  May  1468.  After 
holding  the  office  of  chancellor  with  dignity  and  credit  for  six  years, 
he  resigned  owing  to  ill-health  in  1473.  If  the  Woodvilles  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  first  marriage,  Bishop  Stillington  would  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  fear  to  them.  We  find  that  the  duke  of  Clarence 
was  attainted  in  February  1478,  on  a  series  of  charges,  most  of  them 
frivolous  and  none  sufficiently  serious  to  account  for  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  brother.     There  must  have  been  something 

f  behind.     Mr.  Gairdner  has  suggested  that  the  execution  of  Clarence 
was  due  to  his  having  discovered  the  secret.     Certainly  that  would 
account  for  it.     The  influence  of  the  Woodvilles  was  paramount, 
and  it  would  then  be  a  necessity  of  their  continuance  in  power  that 
Clarence  should  cease  to  live.     It  is  very  significant  that,  at  the 
very  time  of  Clarence's  attainder,  Bishop  Stillington  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  '  uttering  words  prejudicial  to  the  king  and  his 
state.'     He  was  pardoned  in  the  following  June,  1478.     All  this 
points  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  marriage  by  Clarence,  and  to 
the  utterance  of  some  imprudent  speech  by  the  bishop,  which  was 
expiated  by  imprisonment  followed  by  renewed  promises  of  silence. 
Dr.  Stillington  appears  to  have  been  a  pious  and  munificent 
bishop.     He  founded  a  collegiate  chapel  on  his  brother's  land  at 
Acaster,  for  a  provost  and  fellows,  and  for  free  education  in  grammar, 
writing,  and  music.     He  was  an  able  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
and   a   very  loyal  and   faithful  adherent  of  the  white   rose.     His 
one  fault  was  that  he  did  not  ensure  his  own  destruction  by  pro- 
claiming Edward's  secret  before  that  king's  death.      There  was 
7  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  805. 
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no  urgent  obligation  to  do  so.  But  when  the  necessity  arose, 
he  was  bound  to  come  forward.  Gloucester  was  only  a  child 
when  his  brother's  matrimonial  entanglements  were  formed,  and 
knew  nothing.  He  was  eleven  and  a  half  when  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  was  taken  into  favour,  and  the  Butler  marriage  was  of  a  still 
earlier  date. 

The  announcement  of  this  previous  marriage  to  the  council,  by 
Bishop  Stillington,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  matter  should  be 
thoroughly  sifted.  The  bishop  <  brought  in  instruments,  proctors, 
and  notaries  of  the  law,  with  depositions  of  divers  witnesses.' 8  The 
majority  of  the  council  must  have  seen  at  once  that  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  late  king  could  not  succeed.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
inevitably  be  the  precursor  of  innumerable  troubles.  The  case  was 
prepared  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  June  25.  There  was,  however,  a  small  but  powerful 
minority  in  the  council,  led  by  Lord  Hastings  and  Bishop  Morton, 
to  whom  the  prospect  of  losing  the  openings  to  their  ambition 
offered  by  the  succession  of  a  minor  was  most  distasteful.  Both 
these  statesmen  had  received  bribes  from  Louis  XI,  and  were  not, 
therefore,  men  of  scrupulous  integrity.  Hastings,  indeed,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  baseness  of  accepting  bribes  both  from  Louis  and  from 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  These  malcontents,  with  some  others, 
commenced  opposition,  began  to  meet  apart,  and  intrigued  with 
the  Woodville  faction.  The  protector  became  alarmed  and  ordered 
troops  up  from  York.  The  conspirators  secretly  issued  a  super- 
sedeas,9 ordering  the  members  of  parliament  not  to  come  to  London, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  decision  from  being  arrived  at  respect- 
ing the  succession.  Finally  a  plot  was  formed  to  seize  the  pro- 
tector. It  was  probably  a  question  of  hours  when,  acting  on 
warning  from  Catesby,  the  protector  arrested  Lord  Hastings,  and 
broke  up  the  conspiracy. 

Morton  relates  these  events  with  matchless  cunning.  His 
object  was  to  instil  a  belief  that  Hastings  worked  against  the 
Woodvilles  throughout,  and  in  concert  with  Gloucester,  thus  endea- 
vouring to  show  that  there  was  no  conspiracy.  In  order  to  create 
this  impression  he  gives  two  false  dates.  He  makes  young  Bichard 
leave  sanctuary,  to  join  his  brother  Edward,  on  9  June.  The  true 
date  was  the  16th.10  He  asserts  that  LordBivers  was  beheaded  on 
13  June,  the  very  day  of  the  arrest  of  Hastings,  and  he  makes  a 
great  point  of  it,  observing,  as  a  striking  coincidence,  that  Hastings 
suffered  death  on  the  selfsame  day  and  about  the  selfsame  hour 
as  Bivers,  whose  execution  he  had  approved.  He  knew  this  to  be 
false.  Bivers  made  his  will  on  the  23rd,  and  was  beheaded  on  the 
25th.     Morton  had  a  motive  for  falsifying  these  dates.     He  wanted 

8  Grafton,  p.  126.  9  Davies,  York  Records,  p.  154. 

10  Stallworthe's  letter.     Exc.  Hist.  pp.  14-16, 
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it  to  appear  that  Hastings  was  an  enemy  of  the  Woodville  faction 
to  the  end,  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  removal  of  young  Eichard 
from  sanctuary  and  to  the  execution  of  Eivers.  But  why  ?  Clearly 
because  Hastings  was  not  an  enemy  of  the  Woodvilles  to  the  end  , 
because,  with  Morton  and  others,  he  had  entered  into  conspiracy 
with  them  against  the  protector.  It  was  important  to  conceal  this 
because  it  justified  the  protector's  action  against  Hastings,  and 
Morton  did  so  by  resorting  to  a  falsification  of  dates. 

The  astute  prelate's  minute  description  of  the  scene  when 
Hastings  was  arrested  on  Friday,  13  June,  is  exceedingly  clever. 
We  have  the  reminiscences  of  an  eyewitness,  who  was  also  a  schemer 
so  dealing  with  the  facts  as  to  leave  false  impressions,  clothed  in  the 
semblance  of  veracious  recollections.  The  tale  of  the  strawberries 
is  a  masterly  touch  designed  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the  scene. 
The  withered  arm  is  a  fabrication  intended  to  conceal  the  real 
charge  made  by  the  protector.  That  charge  was  contained  in  the 
proclamation  of  which  Morton  professes  to  give  the  substance. 
The  seeker  after  truth  would  very  much  prefer  the  original  text. 
But  it  was  destroyed.  Its  destruction  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  protector,  and  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
charge  was  a  serious  one.  It  is  incredible  that  Catesby  merely 
revealed  the  nonsense  about  Jane  Shore's  sorcery.  Morton  has 
inserted  this  rubbish  in  order  to  conceal  the  real  charge  made  by 
Gloucester.  Morton  further  alleges  that  '  Shore's  wife  was  of  all 
women  the  one  the  queen  most  hated,'  and  that  she  was  the 
mistress  of  Hastings.  She  was  really  the  mistress  of  Dorset,  the 
queen's  son,11  and  the  motive  for  bringing  in  the  queen's  alleged 
hatred  in  this  place  is  to  conceal  the  real  position  of  Jane  Shore, 
which  was  that  of  a  secret  agent  between  the  queen's  party  and 
Hastings. 

Morton  would  have  us  believe  that  Hastings  was  beheaded  on 
the  spot,  without  trial,  and  this  story  is  also  told  hj  Fabyan,  and 
adopted  by  Polydore  Virgil.  It  was  a  version  industriously  spread  by 
I  Morton,  as  a  charge  of  lawless  cruelty  and  indecent  haste  against  the 
1  protector.  But  it  was  false.  Yet  Morton  must  have  given  publicity 
to  it  very  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  and  was  obviously 
very  anxious  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  true.  The  date  of  13  June 
for  the  execution  was  given  to  the  credulous  old  Croyland  monk, 
and  was  accepted  by  Fabyan,  who  must  have  known  it  to  have  been 
false,  with  such  zeal  that  he  added  a  few  extra  touches  to  the 
story.  Fabyan  was  in  London  and  knew  the  truth.  Yet  he 
clearly  implies  that  the  delivery  of  young  Bichard  and  the 
execution  of  Bivers  took  place  before  the  arrest  of  Hastings.  He 
also  falsified  dates  to  reconcile  the  alleged  date  of  the  execution  of 
Hastings  with  other  events,  following  Morton  in  this  also.     The 

11  Eymer,  xii.  204. 
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conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  Fabyan  and  Morton  were  in 
collusion.  For  both  were  aware  of  the  truth  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  both  perverted  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  testimony  of  master  Simon  Stallworthe,12  who  wrote  a  letter 
from  London  to  Sir  William  Stonor  on  Saturday,  21  June,  1483,  is 
quite  above  suspicion.  He  said  that  <  on  Friday  last  was  the  lord 
Chambleyn  (Hastings)  hedded  sone  after  noon.'  As  Saturday  was 
the  21st,  Friday  last  was  the  20th.  We  here  have  evidence  that 
Lord  Hastings  was  not  beheaded  until  a  week  after  his  arrest,  and, 
as  there  was  no  indecent  haste,  we  may  assume  that  there  was  a 
trial  and  sentence  before  a  proper  tribunal.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  when  Stallworthe  wrote  <  Friday  last,'  he  did  not  mean  Friday 
last,  but  the  Friday  before  Friday  last.  This  theory  is  disproved 
by  the  very  next  line  in  Stallworthe's  letter.  He  there  says  that 
1  on  Monday  last'  young  Kichard  came  out  of  sanctuary.  If 
<  Monday  last '  meant  Monday  last,  '  Friday  last '  must  be  taken  to 
mean  Friday  last. 

The  evidence  that  the  story  of  the  hasty  execution  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  a  fable  does  not  rest  solely  on  Stallworthe's  letter. 
Morton  and  Fabyan  are  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouths.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  several  fixed  dates.  Hastings 
was  arrested  on  13  June.  It  is  certain  that  Thursday,  26  June, 
was  the  date  of  Eichard's  accession.  It  is  fixed  by  the  year 
book.  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  was  certainly  preached  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  that  is  22  June.  Fabyan,  as  well  as  Stallworthe,  tells  us 
that  the  execution  of  Hastings  was  on  the  previous  Friday.  These 
are  fixed  beacons  and  will  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

Fabyan  and  Morton  had  to  manipulate  these  dates  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  Hastings  was  beheaded  on  the  13th,  the  very  day  of 
his  arrest.  Fabyan  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  week  between  the  13th 
and  the  20th.  He  was  bound  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tion was  on  the  Friday  before  the  Sunday  of  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon. 
So  he  brought  the  sermon  back  a  week.  But  the  sermon  was  well 
known  to  have  been  preached  on  the  Sunday  before  Eichard's 
accession.  So  he  had  to  move  back  the  accession  also,  and  he 
placed  it  on  20  June.  Here  his  dishonesty  is  detected,  for  the  20th 
was  not  on  a  Thursday,  and  that  Thursday  the  26th  was  the  date 
of  the  accession  is  beyond  dispute. 

Morton  was  of  course  in  the  same  difficulty  as  regards  his  dates. 
But  he  was  far  more  practised  in  the  manipulation  of  evidence. 
Such  an  old  hand  would  commit  himself  to  dates  as  little  as  possible. 
He  would  fear  them  as  a  thief  fears  a  detective.  He  only  gives 
one,  and  he  selects  the  right  day  of  the  week,  which  Fabyan  does 
not.  But  this  is  quite  enough  to  convict  him.  He  chose  the  19th 
for  the  day  of  Eichard's  accession,  with  the  very  same  object  as 

12  Exc.  Hist.  p.  16. 
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Fabyan,  to  get  rid  of  the  gap  between  the  13th  and  20th;  well 
knowing  that  the  right  date  was  the  26th. 

We  can  now  perceive  the  truth,  both  through  the  direct  testimony 
of  Stallworthe  and  through  the  dishonesty  of  Morton  and  Fabyan. 
Lord  Hastings  was  arrested  on  13  June  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
tried  and  sentenced,  and  executed  after  a  decent  interval  on  Friday, 
the  20th.  Eichard  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  treating 
Morton  and  Stanley  in  the  same  way.  They  richly  deserved  it, 
and  their  impunity  was  his  ruin.  Eichard  mourned  for  Lord 
Hastings,  his  old  companion  in  arms,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over.  This  is  admitted  by  his  bitterest  enemy.  *  The  Protector 
loved  him  well  and  was  loth  to  have  lost  him.'13  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  showed  his  respect  and  love  for  the  memory  of  Hastings 
by  at  once  restoring  his  children  in  blood,  and  granting  the  forfeited 
estates  to  the  widow.  He  also  liberally  rewarded  the  brother  of 
Hastings  for  past  services,  and  granted  all  his  requests. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Eivers,  with  Grey,  Vaughan,  and  Hawte, 
followed  on  that  of  Hastings.     They  had  intended  to   keep  the 
government  in  their  own  hands  by  main  force,  their  baggage  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  armour  and  implements  of  war,  which  was 
a  proof  that  they  contemplated  the  raising  and  arming  of  a  large 
force,  and  their  designs  were   undoubtedly  treasonable.     But  the 
long  delay  in  bringing  them  to  trial  justifies  the  belief  that  their 
capital  punishment  was  not  intended,  if  fresh  treason  had  not  been 
brought  home  to   them,  arising  out  of  the  Hastings  conspiracy. 
Morton  brings  forward  the  same  accusation  in  their  case,  and  he 
gives  a  false  date  for  the  execution.     He  would  have  us  believe  that 
Eivers  and  his  companions  were  also  put  to  death  'without   so 
much  as  the  formality  of  a  trial.'  But  his  untruthfulness  is  exposed 
by  the  evidence  of  another  Tudor  witness.     Eous  inadvertently  let 
f  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  trial,  not  knowing  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  concealing  it.     He  certainly  did  not  do  so  out  of  any  good 
will  for  King  Eichard.     There  was  a  trial  and  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland presided  at  it.     He  was  not  the   sole  judge,  but  the 
president  acting  with  other  judges.14     He  probably  sat  as  a  com- 
missioner to  execute  the  office  of  lord  steward,  with  a  jury  of  northern 
peers  to  try  Eivers.     Morton  falsified  the  date  of  the  executions, 
making  them  earlier  by  twelve  days.     One  of  his  objects  has  already 
been  pointed  out.     The  other  was  to  indicate  such  haste  in  the 
executions  as  would  make  the  absence  of  any  trial  appear  probable. 
The  treasonable  designs  of  Eivers  and  his  associates  made  their 
|    condemnation  just,  and  their  punishment  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.      The  accomplished   earl 
philosophically  prepared  for  death.     He  had  played  for  high  stakes, 

13  Morton  (in  Eastell),  p.  69. 

14  '  Eorum  principalis  jude$.y     Rous,  p.  213. 
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had  lost,  and  was  ready  to  pay  the  penalty.  He  showed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  kindly  feeling  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
by  appointing  him  supervisor  to  the  will  which  he  made  at  Sheriff 
Hutton  on  23  June.  The  trust  was  not  misplaced.  He  appointed 
William  Catesby,  a  meritorious  but  shamefully  maligned  public 
servant,  to  be  his  executor. 

Morton  next  proceeds  to  misrepresent  the  title  of  King  Eichard 

III  to  the  crown.  The  point  is  of  great  importance  and  merits 
close  attention.  The  statement  of  Eichard' s  title  to  the  throne  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
Commons,  between  the  8th  and  the  25th  of  June.  The  document 
was  afterwards  embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament,  entitled  the  Titulus 
Regius,  with  which  the  writers  employed  by  Henry  VII  must  have 
been  well  acquainted.  When  Henry  came  to  the  throne  he  ordered 
this  act  to  be  repealed  without  quoting  the  preamble,  with  a  view 
to  its  purport  being  concealed.  He  caused  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
threatened  any  one  who  kept  a  copy  with  fine  and  imprisonment 
during  his  pleasure.  In  spite  of  this  threat  the  monk  of  Croyland 
told  the  truth,  but  his  chronicle  remained  in  manuscript.  Henry's 
conduct  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  title  of  King  Eichard 
was  valid.  For  he  was  not  content  with  annulling  the  act.  He 
granted  an  illusory  pardon  to  Bishop  Stillington,  who  was  the 
principal  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  main  statement  in  the  Titulus 
Regius.  This  was  done  with  the  object  of  keeping  silence  on  the 
subject  of  the  real  offence,  which  was  telling  the  truth.  Henry 
then  arrested  him  on  another  trumped-up  charge,  and  kept  him  in 
close  and  solitary  confinement  in  Windsor  Castle  until  his  death  in 
June  1491. 

These  proceedings  show  the  immense  importance  attached  by 
Henry  VII  to  a  suppression  of  the  truth  relating  to  Eichard's  title 
to  the  crown.  If  the  previous  marriage  of  Edward  IV  with  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  had  not  been  true,  the  falsehood  would  have  been 
eagerly  exposed,  and  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  invent 
any  other  story.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  marriage  really  took 
place,  the  evidence  would  have  been  suppressed  and  another  story 
would  have  been  invented  and  promulgated.  The  evidence  was 
suppressed,  and  a  different  tale  was  put  forward.  The  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  the  statement  of  a  previous  marriage  of  Edward 

IV  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  was  true. 

By  a  mere  accident  the  original  draft  of  the  Titulus  Regius  was 
not  destroyed.  It  was  discovered  long  afterwards  among  the  Tower 
records.  Its  tenor  was  given  by  the  Croyland  monk,  and  it  is 
printed  more  fully  in  Speede's  History  (1611).  Eichard's  title  rested 
on  the  evidence  that  Edward's  children  were  illegitimate  owing  to 
the  previous  marriage  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  and  that  the 
children  of  Clarence  were  incapacitated  by  his  attainder.      It  is 
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i  certain,  therefore,  that  this  and  this  only  was  the  statement  made 
^  /  \  in  inspired  sermons  and  speeches  at  the  time  ;  for  it  was  the  official 
case  of  those  who  advocated  Eichard's  accession.  It  is  impossible 
that  one  ground  for  the  claim  should  have  been  put  forward  offi- 
cially, and  another,  which  was  not  only  different  but  contradictory, 
in  the  sermons  and  speeches  directed  to  be  made  at  the  same 
time. 

Now  all  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  Morton  and  to  Polydore 
Virgil  when  they  concocted  their  stories.  But  they  believed  that 
the  truth  had  been  so  effectually  placed  out  of  reach  that  it  was 
safe  for  them  to  adopt  what  tale  they  chose.  Their  business  was 
to  conceal  the  truth.  They,  therefore,  stated  that  Dr.  Shaw 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sunday  before  Eichard's  accession  in 

.  which  he  calumniated  the  duchess  of  York  by  maintaining  that  all 

I  her  sons  were  by  some  other  man,  except  Eichard  who  was  the  only 
son  of  the  duke,  her  husband.  The  object  was  to  throw  the  reader 
off  the  scent  with  regard  to  Edward's  own  connubial  proceedings, 
by  bringing  an  infamous  and  very  absurd  charge  against  his 
mother. 

This  is  clearly  the  tale  that  Polydore  Yirgil  was  instructed  to 
put  into  Dr.  Shaw's  mouth,  and  nothing  more.  For  he  alludes  to 
the  common  report  that  Edward's  children  were  called  bastards  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  declares  that  the  report  was  '  voyd  of  all  truthe.' 
But  Morton  contradicts  this.  He  also  puts  the  slander  about  the 
duchess  of  York  into  Dr.  Shaw's  mouth,  and  he  goes  further, 
making  the  preacher  tell  another  tale  which  would  make  bastards 
of  Edward's  children.  According  to  Polydore  Virgil  the  report  that 
Dr.  Shaw  made  bastards  of  Edward's  children  was  '  voyd  of  all 
truthe.'  According  to  Morton  the  preacher  added  that  Edward 
was  previously  married  to  a  woman  named  Lucy.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  authorities  contradict  each  other.  Morton's  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Lucy  was  a  red  herring  drawn  across 
the  path.  His  great  object  was  to  conceal  the  name  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler.  The  absurdity  of  Morton's  story  respecting  the  woman  Lucy 
will  be  appreciated  when  we  call  to  mind  that  she  actually  had  two 
children  by  Edward  IV.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  preaching  a  sermon  in  support  of  Eichard's  claim  to  the  throne, 
put  forward  a  statement  which,  if  true,  would  make  two  children 
legitimate,  whose  legitimacy  would  at  once  bar  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  Eichard.  Such  falsehoods  alone  discredit  the  authority  of 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Morton.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  Dr. 
Shaw  in  his  sermon,  if  indeed  he  ever  preached  it,  simply  explained 
to  the  people  the  contents  of  the  petition  stating  Eichard's  title, 

I  which  was  about  to  be  presented  to  him.  We  know  that  neither 
the  duchess  of  York  nor  Elizabeth  Lucy  was  mentioned  in  that 
petition. 
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Morton  and  Virgil  are  wholly  unworthy  of  belief  on  any  point  ! 
relating  to  Eichard  III.  One  more  instance  of  their  misrepresen-  1 
tations  may  be  given.  They  allege  that  the  cause  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  discontent  was  the  refusal  of  King  Eichard  to  grant 
him  the  moiety  of  the  Bohun  lands,  that  the  duke's  suit  was  rejected 
with  many  spiteful  words,  and  that  there  was  ever  afterwards  hatred 
and  distrust  between  them.  The  truth  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this. 
Eichard  granted  Buckingham's  petition  in  the  fullest  and  most 
generous  manner,  giving  him  the  lands  under  the  royal  sign  manual, 
and  all  the  profits  from  the  date  of  signature  until  the  formality 
was  completed  by  authority  of  parliament.15  Of  course  Morton  must 
have  had  an  object  in  making  this  misleading  statement.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  to  conceal  the  true  cause  of  Buckingham's  discontent  and 
subsequent  treason  ;  which  were  due  to  Morton's  own  deceitful  and 
unscrupulous  persuasions  working  on  the  weak  mind  of  an  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  nobleman.  Assailed  by  the  insidious  flattery  of  this 
incorrigible  intriguer  he  was  hurried  into  a  rash  attempt  which  cost 
him  his  life. 

The  last  charge  against   King  Eichard  is  that  he  intended  to 
marry  his  illegitimate  niece  Elizabeth.     It  is  unsustained  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  contrary  to  all  probability.     Such  a  project  would 
have  stultified  the  act  of  parliament  on  which  his  title  to  the  crown 
was  based.   The  king  was  a  politician  and  was  not  entirely  bereft  of 
his  senses.     But  there  is  evidence  that  the  scheme  was  favoured  by 
the  girl  herself  and  by  her  mother,  which  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  the  rumour.     Their  ages  were  suitable,  the  king  being  thirty-two 
and  his  niece  in  her  twenty-first  year ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Elizabeth  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  become  the  wife  of  her 
uncle,  who,  she  said,  was  '  her  only  joy  and  maker  in  the  world.' 
But  Eichard  himself  can  never  have  contemplated  such  a  marriage. 
Directly  the  rumour  reached  his  ears  he  publicly  contradicted  it. 
'  The  whole  tale,'  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  *  was  invented  with  the 
view    of   blackening  Eichard's  character,  to  gratify  the  monarch 
in  whose  reign  all  the  contemporary  writers  who  relate  it  flourished.' 
The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  various  stories  told  about  Henry 
Tudor,  while  in  Brittany,  having  promised  to  marry  Elizabeth. 
These  stories  were  doubtless  an  after-thought  of  Morton,  at  a  time 
when  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  actually  married.     Eepeated  by 
Polydore  Virgil,  they  were  retailed,  with  the  customary  embellish- 
ments, by  Hall  and  Grafton. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  main  question  round  which  all  thesel 
accusations  revolve,  and  to  settle  which  they  were  invented.  For, 
in  attempting  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  fate 
of  King  Edward's  sons,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  main 

15  Dugdale's  Baronage,  i.  103. 
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(argument  against  Richard  rests  upon  the  truth  of  his  previous 
alleged  crimes.  This  argument  is  destroyed  if  Eichard  was  not  a 
venomous  hunchback  born  with  teeth,  if  he  was  not  a  cold  scheming 
villain  who  had  already  committed  two  atrocious  murders,  drowned 
his  brother  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  slandered  his  mother,  poisoned  his 
wife,  and  waded  through  the  blood  of  innccent  men  to  a  usurped 
throne.  A  careful  study  of  the  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that 
these  accusations  are  false,  and  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
writers  under  a  new  dynasty  in  order  to  blacken  the  character  of 
the  last  Plantagenet  king,  and  to  make  the  charge  against  him, 
that  he  murdered  his  nephews,  more  plausible.  For  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  Henry  VII,  not  only  that  the  boys  should 
have  been  put  out  of  the  way,  but  that  it  should  be  believed  that 
the  crime  was  perpetrated  before  his  accession. 

In  reality  we  have  to  deal  with  a  different  man  altogether.  The 
real  Eichard,  who  is  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  was  not 
previously  steeped  in  crime.  The  accusation  must  now  be  considered 
as  being  brought  against  a  prince  of  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  better 
certainly  not  worse  than  the  average  of  his  contemporaries.  This 
at  once  disposes  of  the  chief  point  of  the  evidence  against  him. 

We  must  approach  the  questions  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  two 
young  sons  of  Edward  IV,  without  having  constantly  before  our 
minds  the  grotesque  caricature  portrayed  by  the  Tudor  writers. 
Although  it  is  not  possible,  especially  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
account  for  the  workings  of  any  man's  mind,  or  for  the  motives 
which  may  control  his  actions,  it  is  yet  necessary  to  consider  this 
phase  of  the  question  with  as  much  light  as  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  it.  Edward  IV  always  evinced  unshaken  love  and  affection  for 
I  his  young  brother,  and  showed  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Eichard  returned  this  affection  with 
devoted  loyalty.  He  had  no  love  for  the  Woodville  faction,  but  he 
must  have  felt  some  regard  for  his  brother's  children,  being  such  a 
man  as  we  believe  he  has  now  been  shown  to  have  been.  This 
feeling  of  regard  would  decrease  the  strength  of  any  motive  pro- 
ducing a  desire  to  put  them  out  of  the  way  for  his  own  ends.  But 
fj  there  was  no  such  motive.  The  boys  had  been  declared  to  bo 
illegitimate  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  parliament.  As  claimants  to 
the  throne  they  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Excepting  half  a 
dozen  Lancastrian  exiles,  and  a  few  peers  whose  absence  is  accounted 
for  by  extreme  age  or  youth  or  the  calls  of  duty,  the  whole  house 
of  lords  was  at  Eichard's  coronation.  Even  the  Woodville  faction 
had  submitted,  and  was  represented  at  the  coronation  by  Viscount 
Lisle  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  mother  of  Henry  Tudor 
bore  the  train  of  Eichard's  queen,  and  his  uncle  Lord  Welles  was 
also  in  attendance.  There  was  absolutely  no  party  for  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Edward  IV  at  the  time  of  their  alleged  murder,  and 
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consequently  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  If  the  story  \ 
had  put  the  murders  after,  or  even  just  before,  Buckingham's  rising,  ! 
it  would  be  a  little  more  plausible.  But  it  placed  them  two  or  three 
months  before  the  rising,  when  the  king  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  \ 
suspicion  that  any  opposition  was  contemplated.  There  certainly  \ 
was  no  motive  for  the  crime. 

It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  the  workings  of  men's  minds  are 
inexplicable,  and  that  Bichard  may  have  committed  the  crime  from 
a  motive  which  would  seem  insufficient  to  any  reasonable  man.  To 
decide  upon  this  proposition  we  can  only  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
his  conduct  as  regards  other  persons  in  the  same  relationship  and 
position  as  the  two  boys,  and  who  might  possibly  give  Bichard 
trouble.  There  were  seven  such  persons,  namely,  the  five  daughters 
of  Edward  IV,  and  the  two  children  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
king  treated  his  nieces  with  kindness  and  consideration  as  near  i 
relations,  as  soon  as  they  came  out  of  sanctuary,  and  were  placed  | 
under  his  protection.  The  young  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Bichard's 
elder  brother  Clarence,  was  a  far  more  formidable  rival  than  the 
sons  of  Edward.  The  former  was  incontestably  legitimate,  while 
the  latter  had  been  declared  to  be  illegitimate  by  both  houses  of 
parliament.  Bichard  knighted  the  earl  of  Warwick,  made  him  a 
member  of  his  household  and  of  his  council,  and,  on  the  death  of  III 
his  own  son,  he  made  Warwick  his  heir.  It  is  alleged  by  Bous^ 
that  he  subsequently  displaced  the  son  of  Clarence  and  put  him  in 
prison,  substituting  another  nephew,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  as  his 
heir.  But  this  is  disproved  by  the  York  records,  where  Warwick  is 
shown  to  be  still  a  member  of  the  council  with  precedence  before 
Lincoln,  only  four  months  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth. 
Warwick  was  still  Bichard's  heir  when  the  end  came.  We  there- 
fore know  that  Bichard  did  not  look  upon  the  children  of  his 
elder  brothers  as  enemies  to  be  destroyed,  but  as  relations  to  be 
cherished. 

We  find  then  that  the  two  young  sons  of  Edward  IV  went  to  1 
reside  in  the  royal  lodgings  in  the  Tower  in  June  1483.  We  have  » 
the  evidence  of  Morton  that  Bichard  declared  '  he  would  so  provide 
for  them,  and  so  maintain  them  in  honourable  estate  as  that  all  the 
realm  ought  and  should  be  content.' 16  In  the  regulations  of  King 
Bichard's  household,  dated  23  July,  1484,  some  months  after  the 
death  of  his  own  little  son,  it  is  ordained  that  '  the  children  are  to 
be  together  at  one  breakfast.' 17  That  these  children  were  of  high 
rank  is  shown  by  the  further  order  that  no  livery  is-  to  exceed  the 
allowance  <  but  only  to  my  Lord  '  (Lincoln  ?)  *  and  the  children.' 
These  children  were  probably  Edward,  son  of  Clarence,  and  Edward 
and  Bichard,  sons  of  Edward  IV,  the  three  nephews  of  the  king  who 
formed  part  of  his  household.    When  the  realm  was  threatened 

"  Grafton,  p.  127.  l7  Harl.  MS.  483,  f.  269. 
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I  with  invasion,  they  would  naturally  be  sent  to  places  of  safety ; 

Warwick  and  Elizabeth  to  Sheriff  Hutton,  Edward  and  Eichard  to 

the  Tower. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  confirm  the  belief 
I  that  the  king's  nephews  were  alive  and  well  during  the  whole  period 

I  of  his  reign.  It  is  barely  credible  that,  if  there  had  been  foul  play, 
the  mother  could  have  been  induced  by  any  promises  to  throw  her 
remaining  children  on  the  protection  of  one  who  had  already  violated 
the  most  sacred  ties  as  regards  her  two  sons.  It  is,  however,  just 
possible  that  a  weak  and  selfish  woman,  weary  of  confinement  in 
sanctuary,  might  have  been  induced  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
murderer  of  her  sons,  in  order  to  obtain  a  comfortable  provision  for 
herself  and  her  daughters.     But  she  did  more  than  this  :  she  sent 

(to  her  other  son  Dorset,  who  was  safe  in  France,  advising  him  to 
return  home  and  reconcile  himself  with  the  king.  It  is  absolutely 
incredible  that  she  could  have  done  this,  if  her  two  sons  had  been 
foully  murdered  by  this  very  king,  or  even  if  she  did  not  know  that 
they  were  alive  and  well.  She  remained  on  friendly  terms  with 
Eichard  until  his  death,  and  her  daughters  attended  the  festivities 
at  his  court.  Still  stronger  evidence,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
afforded  by  the  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whether  it  was  written 
by  the  king's  niece  Elizabeth,  or  by  her  mother  as  Mr.  Gairdner 
suggests.  Neither  mother  nor  daughter  could  have  spoken  of 
Eichard  as  '  her  only  joy  and  maker  in  the  world  '  or  have  said  that 
she  was  'his  in  heart  and  thought,'  if  he  had  just  murdered  the 
sons  of  one  and  the  brothers  of  the  other.  The  thing  is  quite 
impossible.  If  this  letter  was  written,  or  if  the  queen  dowager 
sent  for  Dorset  from  France,  which  is  a  fact,  the  two  boys  must 
have  been  alive  and  wTell. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  rumours  which  are  alleged 
to  have  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  King  Eichard,  to  the  effect 
that  his  nephews  had  been  murdered.  It  is  maintained  that,  as 
these  rumours  were  generally  believed,  Eichard  must  have  been 
/guilty,  because  if  he  had  been  innocent  he  would  have  taken  some 
'steps  to  disprove  the  rumours,  and  he  took  no  such  steps — or 
rather  no  such  steps  are  recorded  by  his  enemies.  The  points  for 
investigation  are  whether  such  rumours  actually  existed,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  were  so  general  as  to  reach  the  king's  ears,  and  make 
it  advisable  that  anything  should  be  done  to  refute  them. 

It  is  alleged  that  these  rumours  took  shape  during  the  king's 
progress  to  York,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1483.  It  is 
nowhere  alleged  that  they  existed  at  any  other  time  during  Eichard 's 
reign.  The  authority  for  a  rumour  about  the  fate  of  the  two  boys 
J  in  the  summer  of  1483  is  the  Croyland  Chronicle ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  statement  was  made  in  good  faith,  although  the 
writer  may  have  been  deceived.  The  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
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princes  remaining  in  custody  in  the  Tower,  the  people  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England  became  anxious  for  their  liberation,  that 
meetings  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  that  proposals  were  made 
to  arrange  the  escape  of  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV,  so  that,  if 
anything  happened  to  his  sons,  there  might  still  be  heirs  of  his 
body.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  sons  of  Edward  were  dead, 
though  it  was  not  known  by  what  violent  means  they  met  their 
ends.     So  far  the  Croyland  Chronicle. 

No  doubt  there  were  partisans  of  the  defeated  factions  of 
Hastings  and  the  Woodvilles  who  were  ready  to  spread  any 
rumours  injurious  to  the  king.  The  question  is  whether  the 
rumours  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  Croyland  monk  were  ever  l 
generally  credited  by  the  people,  so  as  to  call  for  action  from  the  1 
government.  Is  it  true  that  they  led  to  loud  murmurings  from 
meetings  and  assemblages  of  the  people  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  such  as  would  attract  general  notice  ?  The  only  proof 
offered  is  that  an  officer  named  Nesfield  was  ordered  to  watch  the 
approaches  of  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  see  that  no  one 
left  it  secretly.  But  this  was  a  precaution  which  would  have 
been  taken  under  any  circumstances.  Poly  dor  e  Virgil  alleges 
that  Richard  himself  spread  a  report  that  his  nephews  were 
dead.  We  know  how  much  credit  a  statement  from  such  a  source 
deserves. 

There   is   besides    strong    reason  for  rejecting  the  monk  of 
Croyland's   story.     If  the   rumours   had  really  existed,  and  if  in 
consequence  there  were  mutinous  assemblages  of  the  people  point- 
ing to   an  insurrectionary  movement,  the  vigilant  and  energetic 
young  king  would  have  made  all  necessary  preparations  to  meet    | 
the  danger.     Nothing  is  more  certain  in  his  history  than  that  he  I 
was  taken  absolutely  by  surprise  when  he  received  tidings  of  an  | 
outbreak  in  Kent  on  October  11,  1483.18    No  previous  rumours  can 
have  reached  him  and  they  must  have  reached  him  if  they  had 
gained  the  popular  ear.     We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  there 
was  no  rumour  that  the  young  princes  had  been  murdered.     The  ) 
Kentish  outbreak  was  part  of  the  plan  for  an  insurrection,  arranged 
by  Buckingham  and  his  friends. 

Yet  the  story  had  certainly  been  told  to  the  Croyland  monk.  If 
it  had  not  reached  him  as  a  general  rumour,  it  must  have  come 
direct  from  some  malignant  enemy  of  the  king.  Was  there  such  a 
man  lurking  in  the  fen  country  round  Croyland  ?  We  know  that  | 
Morton  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  at  this  very  time.  If 
that  unscrupulous  intriguer  was  at  the  chronicler's  elbow,  the  story 
is  fully  accounted  for.  The  rumours  mentioned  in  the  Croyland 
Chronicle  probably  originated  with  Morton  when  he  was  hiding  in  the 

,s  '  The  intelligence  evidently  took  the  king  quite  by  surprise.'— Gairdner's  Richard 
III,  p.  267. 
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fens,  and  ceased  to  exist  when  he  sailed  for  Flanders.  Morton  and 
his  slanders  went  abroad  together.     The  rumours  are  heard  of  no 

(more  in  England,  but  as  soon  as  Morton  reached  the  continent 
they  reappeared  with  him.  He  left  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1483.  In  January  1484  the  murder  of  the  princes  was  alleged  as  a 
fact  by  the  chancellor  of  France  in  addressing  the  States  General 
at  Tours.     The  chancellor  may  have  been  told  this  by  some  other 

I  Lancastrian  exile,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  came  from 
Morton.  It  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  reviling  the  English 
king.  Louis  XI  had  hated  Eichard  because  he  opposed  the  peace 
which  the  French  king  bought  from  his  brother  Edward,  and 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  consequent  desertion  of  England's 
ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  antipathy  was  inherited  by  his 
daughter,  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  who  became  regent  on  the  death  of 
Louis  in  August  1483.  The  calumnious  insult  to  the  king  of 
England,  uttered  by  the  French  chancellor,  may  not  have  reached 
Bichard's  government.  If  it  did,  it  must  have  been  apologised  for 
or  explained  away,  for  some  months  afterwards,  in  July  1486,  King 
Eichard  received  an  embassy  from  the  French  regency  to  treat  of 
peace.  The  calumny  originated  from  the  spite  of  Morton,  or  some 
other  outlawed  malcontent,  and  not  from  any  general  rumour. 

Fabyan,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII,  talked  of  a  rumour 
and  of  its  having  been  the  common  fame  that  Eichard  put  his 
nephews  to  secret  death.  But  this  was  really  what  Henry  wanted 
to  be  *  common  fame,'  and  no  one  dared  to  gainsay  it.  In  the 
year  after  his  accession  the  usurping  Tudor  ordered  it  to  be  given 
out  that  the  boys  were  murdered  by  their  uncle,  and  his  paid 
writers  had  to  repeat  the  statement.  Andre  said  they  were  killed 
with  a  sword.  Eous  affirmed  that  they  were  put  to  death  by  some 
means  unknown.  Poly  dor  e  followed  Eous.  At  the  same  time  both 
Morton  and  Polydore  Virgil  inadvertently  furnish  evidence  that  no 
general  belief  existed  in  Eichard's  reign  that  the  boys  were  dead. 
The  former  says  that  it  remained  in  doubt  whether  they  were 
destroyed  or  not  in  Eichard's  days,  and  the  latter  mentions  a 
rumour  that  they  had  escaped  abroad.  No  question  arose  before 
1  King  Eichard's  death.  Many  persons  must  have  known  that  his 
nephews  were  alive  and   well   treated.      After   Henry's  accession 

[those  who  knew  the  truth  had  a  choice  between  silence  and 
ruin,  or  even  death.  Among  the  mass  of  the  people  there  was 
no  knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  Of  course,  many  baseless 
rumours  then  became  current.  The  statements  accusing  Eichard, 
and  the  assertions  that  these  rumours  received  popular  credit 
during  his  reign,  merely  indicated  what  his  successor  wished  to  be 
believed  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  Eichard  III,  that  his 
nephew  Eichard   was   duke  of   Norfolk,  and  that,  as  he  created 
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Lord  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  must  have  previously  murdered 
his  nephew. 

John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  died  in  1475,  leaving  one  girl, 
named  Anne,  as  heiress  to  the  Mowbray  estates.  Edward  IV  saw 
an  opportunity  of  enriching  his  family ;  so,  on  15  Jan.  1478,  his 
son  Kichard  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  Anne  Mowbray,  having 
previously  been  created  duke  of  Norfolk  and  earl  of  Nottingham, 
the  Mowbray  titles.  Richard's  age  was  seven,  Anne  was  some  years 
younger.  She  died  in  infancy.  Lords  Howard  and  Berkeley, 
sons  of  sisters  of  a  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  became  co-heirs  of  the 
Mowbray  titles  and  estates.  It  would  have  been  unjust  and  im- 
politic to  allow  their  inheritance  to  be  absorbed  by  young  Richard 
on  the  strength  of  an  intended  marriage  with  the  deceased  child. 
Richard  III  simply  performed  an  act  of  ordinary  justice  in  giving 
the  Mowbray  titles  to  Lords  Howard  and  Berkeley,  the  heirs  of  the 
Mowbray  family.  The  former  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
latter  earl  of  Nottingham. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  that  this  act  of  justice  could  be 
performed  without  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  little  boy,  because 
the  dates  of  the  creations  prove  that  young  Richard  was  alive. 
The  dukedom  of  Norfolk  was  conferred  upon  Lord  Howard,  and 
the  earldom  of  Nottingham  on  Lord  Berkeley,  on  28  June  1483. 
It  has  never  been  pretended  by  any  writer  that  the  young  princes 
were  not  alive  on  that  day  and  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 
Indeed,  their  deaths  before  the  coronation  of  Richard  III  on  6  July 
would  upset  the  whole  story  of  their  alleged  murder  by  his  order. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  young  princes  were 
made  away  with.  If  King  Richard  was  innocent,  Henry  Tudor  ) 
must  have  been  the  criminal.  After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  the  ' 
lucky  adventurer  marched  on  London  and  seized  the  government. 
He  then  became  responsible  for  the  surviving  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  England,  legitimate  or  otherwise.  What  did  he  do  with 
them  ?  There  were  Edward  and  Richard,  illegitimate  sons  of 
Edward  IV  ;  there  was  Edward,  the  legitimate  son  of  Clarence  and 
rightful  king  of  England ;  and  there  was  John,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Richard  III.  They  all  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  alone  became 
answerable  for  their  lives.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  they  all  met  with  foul  play  at  his  hands. 

In  usurping  the  crown  Henry  Tudor  found  himself  in  a  difficult 
position.  His  mother's  claim  was  worthless  in  itself,  and  more-  J 
over  it  had  not  yet  descended  to  him  and  never,  did,  for  she 
survived  him.  He  wisely  refrained  from  stating  such  a  claim  as 
this,  although  he  alleged  a  vague  hereditary  right  of  some  sort 
which  he  did  not  explain.  There  remained  the  right  of  conquest 
with  the  aid  of  French  mercenaries,  and  he  ventured  to  put  it 
forward.     But  he  soon  saw  that  he  would  have  to  find  some  other 
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prop  to  support  his  usurpation.     Henry  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  ability,  with  an  acute  but  narrow  mind.     He  was  suspicious 
and   a  lover   of  mystery,    and   not   naturally   cruel.     Indeed   he 
showed  natural  affection  when  his  own  interests  were  not  concerned, 
w  and  he  recoiled  from  crime.     Yet  he  became  capable  of  any  foul 
I  deed  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  own  security.     But  he  medi- 
tated over  a  crime  for  months  and  even  years,  and  stood  trembling 
on  the  brink  for  a  long  time,  before  he  summoned  up  courage  to 
act.     Even  then  he  much  preferred  the  forms  of  law,  thinking  that 
if  he  shared  the  deed  with  others,  the  guilt  became  less.     All  that 
|  was  done  by  this  subtle  and  cold-blooded  tyrant  was  done  delibe- 
rately. 

Henry  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that,  although  his  claim  of 
conquest  and  vague  assertion  of  hereditary  right  might  serve  for  a 

(time,  he  must  establish  some  better  title  to  secure  any  stability  for 
his  throne.  There  was  Elizabeth,  the  late  king's  niece,  whose 
person  he  had  secured.  If  she  was  made  queen  it  might  propi- 
tiate the  powerful  Yorkist  party.  But  she  was  illegitimate.  It  is 
true  that  all  evidence  of  the  illegitimacy  might  be  destroyed,  but 
this  would  raise  another  difficulty,  for  her  brothers  would  become 
legitimate  also.  Still  he  finally  resolved  upon  this  course.  The 
act  of  parliament  reciting  Bichard's  title  was  expunged,  and  orders 
were  given  to  destroy  all  traces  of  it.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
There  was  other  work  to  be  done  from  which  Henry  long  recoiled. 
Yet  without  its  perpetration  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  would 
be  worse  than  useless. 

His  first  act,  after  assembling  a  so-called  parliament  of  his  out- 
lawed adherents,  was  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  King 
Bichard  and  his  chief  supporters.  It  is  very  significant  that, 
although  the  late  king  is  here  reviled  in  general  terms,  he  is  not 
directly  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  Henry  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower  at  once.  If  the  young  princes  had  been  missing, 
it  is  certain  that  the  usurper  would  have  promptly  accused  King 
Bichard  of  having  murdered  them,  in  the  act  of  attainder.     But 

I  he  did  not  do  so.     There  can  only  be  one  explanation  of  this  omis- 

I  sion.     The  young  princes  were  not  missing. 

Here  then  was  Henry's  great   difficulty.     This  fully  accounts 

'  for  the  long  delay  in  marrying  Elizabeth.  He  was  afraid.  He 
was  ready  to  commit  any  crime  with  the  forms  of  law.  But  a 
recourse  to  law  was  impossible  in  this  case.  Whatever  he  was  to 
do,  must  be  done  in  profound  secrecy.  Yet  his  timid  and  super - 
|  stitious  nature  shrank  from  a  crime,  the  responsibility  of  which  he 
could  not  share  with  others.  He  hesitated  for  months.  All 
evidence  of  the  illegitimacy  had  been  hidden  out  of  sight.  He 
long  stood  on  the  brink.  At  length  he  took  the  plunge.  He 
married  Elizabeth  on  18  Jan.  1486,  nearly  five  months  after  his 
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accession.  The  die  was  then  cast.  It  became  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  Henry  VII  that  the  brothers  of  his  wife  should  cease  to 
exist. 

We  must  now  apply  the  same  tests  to  Henry  as  we  applied  to 
Eichard.  Had  Henry  sufficient  motive  for  the  crime  ?  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  in  his  position  could  have  had  a  stronger 
motive.  He  had  denied  the  illegitimacy  and  had  thus  made  his 
wife's  brothers  his  most  formidable. rivals.  He  dare  not  let  them 
live,  unless  he  relinquished  all  he  had  gained.  The  second  test  we 
applied  to  Eichard  was  his  treatment  of  those  persons  who  were  in 
his  power,  and  who  might  possibly  threaten  his  position.  Let  us 
apply  the  same  test  to  Henry.  John  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Eichard  III,  fell  into  his  hands.  At  first  he  received  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  20L  a  year.19  But  he  was  soon  thrown 
into  prison,  on  suspicion  of  an  invitation  having  reached  him  to 
come  to  Ireland.20  He  never  came  out  alive.  This  active  well-dis- 
posed boy,  as  he  is  described  in  Eymer's  *  Foedera,'  fell  a  victim  to 
the  usurper's  fears.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  also  in  Henry's 
power.  The  tyrant  hesitated  for  years  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  commit  another  foul  crime.  But  he  finally  put  the  un- 
happy youth  to  death,  under  circumstances  of  exceptional  baseness 
and  infamy.  His  next  supposed  danger  was  caused  by  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  another  of  King  Eichard' s  nephews.  This  ill-fated  prince  was 
delivered  into  Henry's  hands  under  a  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.  He  evaded  the  promise  by  enjoining  his  son  to  kill 
him.  That  son  complied,  and  followed  up  the  death  of  Suffolk 
by  beheading  five  other  descendants  of  the  Plantagenet  royal 
family.  These  Tudor  kings  cannot  stand  the  tests  we  applied  to 
Eichard  III,  and  which  he  passed  unscathed.  The  conduct  of 
Eichard  to  the  relations  who  were  under  his  protection  was  that  of 
a  Christian  king.  The  executions  of  which  Henry  VII  and  his  son 
were  guilty  were  an  imitation  of  the  policy  of  Turkish  sultans. 

If  the  young  princes  were  in  the  Tower  when  Henry  arrived, 
his  conduct  in  analogous  cases  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  fate.  It 
was  the  fate  of  John  of  Gloucester,  of  Warwick,  and  of  Suffolk. 
They  may  not  have  been  made  away  with  before  Henry's  marriage, 
nor  for  some  months  afterwards.  The  tyrant  had  the  will  but  not 
the  courage.  He  hesitated  long,  but,  for  reasons  which  will  appear 
presently,  it  is  likely  that  the  boys  were  murdered,  by  order  of 
Henry  VII,  between  16  June  and  16  July,  1486. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  '  common  fame ■  was  ordered  to 
spread  the  report  that  King  Eichard  ■  had  put  them  under  suer 
kepynge  within  the  Tower  in  such  wise  that  they  never  came  abrode 
after,'  and  that  'King  Eichard  put  them  unto  secrete  death.'  But 
Henry  feared  detection.    The  mother  knew  that  this  was  false.    If 
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the  boys  were  murdered  in  July  1486,  that  mother  must  soon  have 
begun  to  feel  uneasy.  She  was  at  Winchester  with  her  daughter 
when  her  grandchild  Arthur  was  born  on  20  Sept.  1486,  and  was 
present  at  the  christening.  But  she  was  in  London  later  in  the 
autumn,  and  before  many  months  her  suspicions  must  have  been 
aroused..  She  must  be  silenced.  Consequently,  in  February  1487, 
'it  was  resolved  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  King  Edward  IV, 
should  lose  and  forfeit. all  her  lands  and  possessions  because  she 
had  voluntarily  submitted  herself  and  her  daughters  to  the  hands 
of  King  Bichard.  Whereat  there  was  much  wondering.'  She  was 
ordered  to  reside  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  where  she  died  six 
years  afterwards.  Once  she  was  allowed  to  appear  at  court  on  a 
state  occasion.  Lingard  and  Nicolas  brought  forward  a  negotiation 
with  the  king  of  Scots,  in  November  1487,  in  the  course  of  which 
Henry  proposed  that  James  III  should  marry  Elizabeth  Woodville. 
If  he  suspected  her,  they  argue,  he  would  not  have  given  her  the 
opportunity  of  plotting  against  him  as  queen  of  Scotland.  Although 
Henry  may  have  momentarily  entertained  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
a  woman  who  knew  too  much,  by  this  expatriation,  he  soon  changed 
his  mind.  She  was  safer  in  his  power,  and  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  The  avowed  pretext  for  her  detention  was  not  the  real 
motive,  for  Henry  had  made  grants  of  manors  to  her  soon  after  his 
accession,  when  her  conduct  with  regard  to  Bichard  was  equally 
well  known  to  him.  The  real  reason  was  kept  secret  as  well  it 
might  be.  If  the  boys  ceased  to  live  in  July  1486,  it  was  high  time 
for  Henry  to  silence  the  awkward  questions  of  the  mother  in  the 
following  February.  He  did  so  by  condemning  her  to  lifelong 
seclusion  in  a  nunnery. 

Years  passed  on.  At  length,  in  1502  or  thereabouts,  the  first 
detailed  story  of  the  murder  of  the  two  princes  was  put  forward,  after 
the  execution  of  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  and  was  subsequently  published  by 
Polydore  Virgil.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  King  Bichard  sent  a 
messenger  to  Sir  B.  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  an 
order  to  procure  the  deaths  of  the  princes,  before  he  set  out  for 
York.  Brackenbury  deferred  any  action  until  Bichard  sent  Sir 
James  Tyrrel  to  the  Tower,  who  murdered  the  children  ;  '  but  with 
what  kind  of  death  they  were  executed  is  not  certainly  known.' 
It  is  probable  that  further  details  were  added  afterwards,  for  a  much 
more  elaborate  fable  appeared  in  the  history  published  by  Bastell, 
and  in  Grafton.  .Here  it  is  alleged  that  'at  the  time  when  Sir 
James  Tyrrel  and  John  Dighton  were  in  prison  for  treason,  they 
made  a  confession  in  August  1483,  when  on  his  way  to  Gloucester, 
King  Bichard  sent  one  John  Green  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Bobert 
Brackenbury,  ordering  him  to  put  the  boys  to  death.'  It  will  be 
observed  that  here  the  story  of  Polydore  Virgil  has  been  altered, 
the  place  where  the  king  gave  the  order  being  changed  from  London 
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to  the  road  to  Gloucester.  Brackenbury  refused,  as  in  the  former 
story,  and  Green  returning  reported  his  answer  to  Eichard  at 
Warwick.  '  The  same  night  the  king  said  to  his  secret  page,  who  shall 
I  trust  to  do  my  bidding?'  The  page  replied  that  there  was  one 
without  who  would  not  refuse.  This  was  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who 
was  despatched  with  a  letter  to  Brackenbury  to  deliver  to  Sir  James 
all  the  keys  of  the  Tower  for  one  night.  The  princes  were  in  charge 
of  Will  Slater  or  Slaughter,  called  ■  Black  Will.'  Tyrrel  appointed 
one  of  the  jailers  named  Miles  Forest,  '  a  fellow  fleshed  in  murder 
aforetime,'  and  John  Dighton,  his  horsekeeper,  to  'commit  the 
murders.  Tyrrel  caused  the  bodies  to  be  buried  at  the  stair  foot, 
"  metely  deep  in  the  ground  "  under  a  great  heap  of  stones.'  But  the 
king  caused  their  bodies  to  be  removed  to  another  place.  Miles 
Forest,  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  piecemeal  rotted  away.  <  Dighton 
lived  at  Calais  long  after,  no  less  disdained  than  pointed  at.'  The 
narrator  concludes  :  '  Thus  as  I  have  learned  of  them  that  much 
knewe  and  little  cause  had  to  lie,  were  these  two  princes  murdered.' 
This  last  sentence  is  somewhat  audacious.  They  '  that  much 
knewe,'  if  they  ever  existed  outside  the  writer's  imagination,  had 
very  strong  cause  to  lie.  The  truth,  if  they  knew  it,  would  have 
been  their  ruin. 

Such  is  the  detailed  accusation  which  was  finally  put  forward. 
On  the  face  of  it  there  is  no  confession  in  this  story.  It  is  a 
concocted  tale,  and  indeed  this  is  admitted.  It  merely  claims  to 
be  the  most  probable  among  several  others  which  were  based  on 
various  accounts  of  the  alleged  confession.  If  there  ever  was  a 
confession,  why  should  there  be  various  accounts  of  it  ?  It  would 
certainly  have  been  published  if  it  was  ever  made,  and  the  silence  ^ 
of  Fabyan  and  Polydore  Yirgil  is  conclusive  against  the  truth  of 
the  story  of  a  confession.  It  is  alleged  that  Tyrrel  and  Dighton 
both  confessed.  Yet  Tyrrel  was  beheaded  for  another  offence,  and 
Dighton  was  rewarded  with  a  residence  at  Calais.  If  the  con- 
fessions had  ever  been  made,  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  must  have 
been  tried  and  convicted  for  these  atrocious  murders,  and  duly 
punished.  In  point  of  fact  Dighton  was  not  arrested  with  Tyrrel. 
The  names  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  Tyrrel's  business 
are  given  by  the  chroniclers,  and  that  of  Dighton  is  not  one 
of  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  absurdities  and  contradictions 
in  the  story  itself.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  contention 
of  Sharon  Turner  and  Lingard  that  the  story  must  be  true,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  it  were  rewarded  by  King 
Pilchard.  They  mention  that  Brackenbury  and  Tyrrel  received 
several  grants  of  land ;  Green  was  made  receiver  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  of  Porchester,  Dighton  was  appointed  bailiff  of  the  manor  of 
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Ayton,  Forest  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe   at  Barnard's  Castle. 
All  this  can  easily  be  answered.     Tyrrell  and  Brackenbury  were 
Yorkist   officers    of    rank,    and    such   grants    might    have   been 
made  to  them  under  any  circumstances.     As  regards  the  others, 
either  the  grants  were  made  previous  to  the  alleged  date  of  the 
murders,   or  there  is   no   evidence  to   show  whether  they  were 
made  before  or  after,  or  in  any  way  to  connect  them  with  the 
crime.     The  statement  that  Green  held  the  receiverships  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  and  Porchester  is  derived  from  an  unsupported  note  by 
Strype,  who  gives  no  authority.     A  man  named  Dighton  was  made 
bailiff  of  Ayton,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  this  appointment  was 
made  after  the  alleged  date  of  the  murder.   Miles  Forest  is  asserted 
to  have  been  a  jailer  in  the  Tower  who  was  a  professional  murderer, 
and  rotted  away  piecemeal  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.   These  state- 
ments are  certainly  false.   Miles  Forest  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
at  Barnard's  Castle  in  Durham,  244   miles   from  the   Tower   of 
London.     There  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  grown-up  son  Edward, 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  Forest  entered 
upon  his  appointment  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  murders,  but 
much  to  disprove  this  assumption.   He  died  in  September  1484,  and, 
as  his  wife  and  son  received  a  pension  for  their  lives,  he  must  have 
been  an  old  and  faithful  servant  who  had  held  the  office  for  many 
years. 

Dr.  Lingard  suggested  that  the  pension  was  granted  to  the 
widow  because  Forest  held  the  post  for  so  short  a  time,  assuming 
that  he  was  one  of  the  murderers  in  the  story.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  odd  reason  for  granting  a  pension.  Miles  Forest  was  a 
responsible  old  official  in  a  royal  castle,  living  with  his  wife  and 
grown-up  sons  in  the  far  north  of  England,  where  he  died,  and 
his  family  received  a  pension  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long 
service.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  a 
notorious  murderer  who  was  a  jailer  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
that  he  died  in  sanctuary  at  St.  Martin's  le  Grand. 

How  Forest's  name  got  into  the  story  it  is  not  possible,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  surmise.  But  the  author  was  quite  unscrupu- 
lous, and  the  above  considerations  justify  the  conclusion  that 
Forest's  name  was  used  at  haphazard.  There  was  a  desire  to  give 
names  and  other  details  in  order  to  throw  an  air  of  verisimilitude 
over  the  fable.  We  see  the  same  chance  adoption  of  a  name  in  the  use 
of  that  of  Dighton.  He  was  not  Tyrrel's  horsekeeper,  nor  probably 
the  actual  murderer.  But  there  was  a  John  Dighton  living  at 
Calais  when  the  story  was  made  up,  who  was  known  to  be  con- 
nected, in  some  mysterious  way,  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
princes.  So  the  author  of  the  story  hit  upon  his  name  to  do  duty 
as  the  groom  who  did  the  deed.     The  name  of  Forest  was  doubtless 
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adopted  owing  to  some  similar  chance.  Neither  Forest's  nor 
Dighton's  names  occurs  in  the  authorised  version  as  given  by 
Poly  dor  e  Virgil. 

Henry  at  first  only  accused  Tyrrel  of  the  murders,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  he  subsequently  put  forward  some  further  details. 
There  is  an  indication  of  the  Green  episode  in  Polydore  Virgil.  It 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  Henry's  authority, 
as  well  as  the  details  respecting  the  interment  of  the  bodies.  All 
the  rest  about  Dighton  and  Forest,  and  the  way  in  which  the  crime 
was  committed,  is  a  fabrication  based  on  the  authorised  story  which 
is  given  in  Polydore  Virgil.  The  Italian  was  supplied  with  the 
statement  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  he  distinctly  tells  us  that 
the  mode  of  death  was  not  divulged. 

There  remains  a  circumstantial  story  which  may  really  have 
been  connected  with  a  secret  tragedy.  It  has  a  very  suspicious 
look  of  having  been  parodied  out  of  something  which  actually 
happened.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  been  pure  invention.  The  fear 
of  detection  must  have  been  always  haunting  Henry's  mind.  He 
would  be  tortured  with  the  apprehension  that  the  vague  rumours 
he  had  set  afloat  against  Eichard  were  not  credited  ;  and  this  would 
be  an  inducement  to  promulgate  a  more  detailed  and  circumstantial 
story.  He  could  not  and  dared  not  accuse  Tyrrel  while  he  was 
alive  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  directly,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
dead  it  would  be  safe  to  do  so.  At  the  time  when  he  got  rid  of 
Tyrrel  his  son  Arthur  had  just  died.  The  man's  mind  would  be 
filled  with  fears  of  retributive  justice.  Then  terror  of  detection 
would  increase  upon  him.  He  would  long  to  throw  off  suspicion 
from  himself  by  something  more  decisive  than  vague  rumour. 
The  notion  of  imputing  his  own  crime,  in  its  real  details,  to  his  | 
predecessor,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  workings  of  a  subtle  and 
ingenious  mind  such  as  we  know  Henry's  to  have  been.  Hence 
Tyrrel,  Green,  Dighton,  and  Black  Will  may  have  been  the  accom-  I 
plices  of  Henry  VII,  instead  of  Eichard  III.  As  soon  as  Tyrrel  I 
was  disposed  of,  the  circumstantial  story  might  be  divulged  as  his 
confession,  merely  substituting  the  name  of  Eichard  for  that  of 
Henry,  and  the  name  of  Brackenbury  for  that  of  Digby. 

With  this  clue  to  guide  us,  let  us  see  what  light  can  still  be 
thrown  on  the  dark  question  of  the  murders.  Sir  James  Tyrrel  of 
Gipping  had  been  a  knight  of  some  distinction.  He  had  been  on  a 
commission  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  constable  under 
Edward  IV.  He  had  also  been  master  of  the  horse,  and  was 
created  a  knight  banneret  at  Berwick  siege.  King  Eichard  made 
him  master  of  the  henchmen  and  conferred  several  favours  on  him. 
But  he  was  not  one  of  the  good  men  and  true  who  stood  by  their 
sovereign  to  the  end.  His  name  drops  out  of  history  during  the 
last  anxious  months  before  Bosworth.    He  was  no  doubt  a  trimmer. 
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But  he  could  not  escape  the  consequences  of  his  long  service  under 
the  Yorkist  kings.  Henry  YII  deprived  him  of  his  chamberlainship 
of  the  exchequer,  and  of  his  constableship  of  Newport,  in  order  to 
bestow  those  appointments  on  his  own  friends.  Tyrrel  had  to  wait 
patiently  in  the  cold  shade.  But  he  was  ambitious  and  ready  to 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  the  new  king's  favour.  Here  was  a 
ready  instrument  for  such  a  man  as  Henry  Tudor. 

The  die  had  been  cast.  The  usurper  had  married  Elizabeth 
of  York  and  entered  upon  the  year  1486.  There  was  a  dark  deed 
which  must  be  done.  Henry  set  out  on  a  progress  to  York,  leaving 
London  in  the  middle  of  March.  On  the  11th  of  the  same  month 
John  Green  received,  from  the  new  king,  a  grant  of  a  third  of  the 
manor  of  Benyngton  in  Hertfordshire.21  For  this  favour  Green  had, 
no  doubt,  to  perform  some  secret  service  which,  if  satisfactorily 
executed,  would  be  more  fully  rewarded.  We  know  from  the  story 
what  that  service  was.  We  also  know  from  the  story  that  Green 
did  not  succeed.  Henry  VII  returned  from  his  progress  in  June, 
only  to  find  that  Green  had  failed  him  in  his  need. 

Then  Henry  (not  Eichard)  may  well  have  exclaimed,  *  Who 
shall  I  trust  to  do  my  bidding  ? '  '  Sir,'  quoth  a  secret  councillor 
(called  a  page  in  the  story),  '  there  waiteth  without  one  who  I  dare 
well  say  will  do  your  grace's  pleasure.'  So  Tyrrel  was  taken  into 
favour,  and  probably  undertook  to  perform  Henry's  work  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  a  sufficient  reward.  He 
became  a  knight  of  the  king's  body.22  On  16  June,  1486,  Sir 
James  Tyrrel,  late  of  Gipping,  received  a  general  pardon.23  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this.  It  was  an  ordinary  practice  in  those 
days  to  grant  general  pardons  on  various  occasions.  But  it  marks 
the  date  when  Henry  YII  found  '  one  without '  who  was  ready  to  do 
his  pleasure.  Tyrrel,  as  the  story  tells  us,  was  given  a  warrant  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  conferring  on  him  the  needful  powers. 
The  murders  were  then  committed,  as  the  story  informs  us,  by 
William  Slater  or  Slaughter,  called  '  Black  Will,'  with  the  aid  of 
John  Dighton.  Slater  was  the  jailer.  Master  John  Dighton,  however, 
was  not  Tyrrel's  groom.  He  was  a  priest,  and  probably  a  chaplain 
in  the  Tower.  He  may  have  been  only  an  accessory  after  the  fact, 
in  connexion  with  the  interments.  The  bodies,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  story,  were  buried  at  the  stair  foot,  '  metely  deep  in  the  ground, 
where  they  were  discovered  in  July  1674.' 24  The  tale  about  their 
removal  and  the  death  of  the  priest  was  no  doubt  inserted  by 
Henry  to  prevent  that  discovery. 

On  16  July,  1486,  Sir  James  Tyrrel  received  a  second  general 
pardon.25  This  would  be  very  singular  under  ordinary  circumstances, 

21  Materials  for  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  i.  384. 

23  lb.  ii.  251.  23  lb.  i.  460. 

24  Sandford,  v.  404.  P  Mat.  for  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  i.  503. 
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the  second  pardon  having  been  granted  within  a  month  of  the  first. 
But  it  is  not  so  singular  when  we  reflect  on  what  probably  took 
place  in  the  interval.  There  was  a  crime  to  be  condoned  which 
must  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Thus  we  are  able  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  between  16  June  and 
16  July,  1486.  One  was  fifteen  and  a  half,  the  other  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Henry  had  at  length  found  courage  to  commit  the  crime.  He 
may  have  excused  it  to  himself  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  his 
position.  :•  It, had  been  perpetrated  in  profound  secrecy.  If  the  I 
mother,  brother,  or  sisters  suspected  anything,  they  could  be  silenced. 
They  were  absolutely  at  Henry's  mercy.  The  mother  was  stripped  I 
of  her  property,  immured  in  Bermondsey  nunnery,  and  left  de- 
pendent on  her  son-in-law  for  subsistence.  She  was  effectually 
silenced.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset,  half-brother  of  the  murdered 
boys,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  tyrant  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  he  was 
eventually  released.  The  eldest  sister  was  Henry's  wife  and  at  his 
mercy — the  wife  of  a  man  who,  as  his  admirers  mildly  put  it,  '  was 
not  uxorious.'  She  was  within  two  months  of  her  confinement, 
and  doubtless  for  that  reason  her  mother  kept  all  misgivings  to 
herself.  Henry  married  the  next  sister  Cicely,  in  that  very  year, 
to  his  old  uncle  Lord  Welles,  who  would  ensure  her  silence.  The 
other  sisters  were  still  children.  Others  who  knew  much,  and  must 
have  suspected  more,  had  the  choice  between  silence  and  ruin  or 
death. 

Yet  the  guilty  tyrant  could  have  known  no  peace.  He  must  j 
have  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  detection,  however  industriously 
he  might  cause  reports  to  be  spread,  and  histories  to  be  written,  in 
which  his  predecessor  was  charged  with  his  crimes.  Then  there 
was  the  horror  of  having  to  deal  with  his  accomplices.  Here 
fortune  favoured  him.  Green  died  in  the  end  of  I486,23  though 
hush-money  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  *  Black  Will '  for  some  time 
longer.27  John  Dighton  was  presented  by  Henry  VII  with  the  living 
of  Fulbeck  near  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  2  May,  1487.28  But 
he  was  expected  to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

Sir  James  Tyrrel  received  ample  recompense.  Ee  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  constable  of  Guisnes  immediately  after  the  date 
of  his  second  general  pardon.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Maximilian,  king  of  the  Bomans,  to  conclude  a  perpetual  league  and 
treaty.  In  1487  he  received  a  grant  for  life  of  the  stewardship  of 
Ogmore  in  Wales.29  In  1493  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  Staples  with  France.  Henry,  although  he 
was  obliged  to  reward  his  accomplices,  was  anxious  to  keep  them  on 

2«  Mat.  for  reign  of  Hen.  VII,  i.  617. 

27  lb.  ii.  298.  28  lb.  ii.  148.  29  lb.  ii.  188. 
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the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  much  as  possible.  Dighton  had  to 
reside  at  Calais.  Tyrrel  was  induced  to  make  an  exchange,  giving 
up  his  estates  in  Wales  to  the  king,  and  receiving  revenues  from 
the  county  of  Guisnes  of  equal  value.30  In  1498  Henry  still 
addressed  him  as  his  well-beloved  and  faithful  councillor. 

The  long- sought  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  Tyrrel  was  found  in 
1502.  The  usurper  dreaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  King  Eichard's 
nephew,  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown.  He  heard  that  Tyrrel  had 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  ill-fated  young  prince  to  Germany. 
Henry  would  naturally  be  terrified  at  the  idea  of  Tyrrel  taking  the 
side  of  another  claimant,  and  publicly  denouncing  his  misdeeds. 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  his  accomplice,  but  Tyrrel  refused  to  sur- 
render the  castle  of  Guisnes.  He  was  besieged  by  the  whole  gar- 
rison of  Calais.  Treachery  was  then  resorted  to.  Deceived  by 
false  promises,  and  the  pulchra  verba  of  Dr.  Fox,  lord  privy  seal,  he 
unwisely  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  safely 
locked  up  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Tower,  and  beheaded  without  delay, 
on  6  May,  1502. 

At  length  Henry  could  breathe  freely.  Of  his  accomplices  only 
Dighton  remained,  who  could  be  useful  as  a  false  witness.  But  the 
tyrant  suffered  for  his  crimes.  The  secret  removal  of  his  wife's 
brothers,  and  of  young  John  of  Gloucester,  did  not  complete  the 
catalogue.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  the  next  victim  ;  for  he  was 
a  living  reminder  of  his  wife's  illegitimacy.  If  Elizabeth  had  been 
legitimate,  there  would  have  been  no  danger  to  Henry  from  the 
existence  of  Warwick.     That  young  prince  would  have  been  far 

(removed  from  the  succession.  His  wife's  illegitimacy  made  her 
cousin  the  rightful  heir,  and  hence  another  crime  seemed  necessary. 
Henry  delayed  its  perpetration  for  years.  At  length  he  committed 
it,  at  the  dictation  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  But  remorse  gnawed 
the  tyrant's  heart.  The  Spanish  ambassador  noticed  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Henry's  appearance  since  the  murder  of 
young  Warwick.  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  had  been  in  Scotland 
during  the  interval.  The  king  had  come  to  look  many  years  older 
in  a  single  month.  Yet  he  contemplated  another  crime  to  make 
his  position  safe.  He  could  not  get  the  earl  of  Suffolk  into  his 
clutches  without  giving  a  solemn  promise  to  spare  his  life.  He 
evaded  the  promise  by  enjoining  his  son  to  commit  the  crime. 
Murderous  designs  thus  occupied  his  mind  on  his  deathbed. 

\  Henry  became  haggard  and  restless.  Prosperous  and  successful 
as  the  world  deemed  him,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  his  crimes 
were  not  unpunished.     His  cowardly  nature  was  peculiarly  suscep- 

I  tible  to  the  torturing  pangs  of  remorse.  He  died,  full  of  terrors, 
prematurely  old  and  worn  out,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two,  on 

30  Mat.  for  reign  of  Hen.  VII,  ii.  251,  252,  253,  254. 
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21  April,  1509.  He  accumulated  riches  by  plunder  and  extortion. 
He  cleared  his  path  of  rivals.  He  established  a  despotic  government. 
We  are  told  that  he  inaugurated  a  new  era — era  of  benevolences 
and  star-chamber  prosecutions.  In  all  these  things  he  was  suc- 
cessful as  the  world  counts  success.  As  a  slanderer  he  was  pre-  i 
eminently  successful.  He  succeeded  in  blackening  the  name  of  a  I 
far  better  man  than  himself  for  all  time. 

Clements  E.  Markham. 
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The  Date  and  Authorship  of  the 

1  Examination  of  Complaints '  attributed  to 

William  Stafford 

IN  1581  was  printed  in  London  a  treatise  entitled  '  A  Compendious 
or  Briefe  Examination  of  Certayne  Ordinary  Complaints  of 
Divers  of  our  Countrymen  in  these  our  Dayes,'  by  W.  S.,  gentleman. 
The  book  was  reprinted  in  1751,  and  its  editor  endeavoured  to 
expand  W.  S.  into  William  Shakespeare.  This  attempt  was  refuted 
by  Farmer  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespere,' l  and  he 
called  attention  to  a  statement  of  Anthony  Wood 2  that  the  book 
was  the  work  of  one  William  Stafford,  concerning  whom  he  gives 
no  further  information ;  and  subsequent  endeavours  to  discover 
more  about  William  Stafford  have  not  proved  satisfactory.  The 
book,  however,  has  been  regarded  as  an  authority  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  economic  history  of  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  It  was  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  *  Harleian  Miscellany  '  and 
in  1876  by  the  '  New  Shakespere  Society.' 

None  of  the  editors  of  the  treatise  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  manuscript  copies,  but*there  are  at  least  two,  and 
an  examination  of  them  shows,  I  think,  that  the  work  was  not  writ- 
ten in  1581,  but  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  did  not  in  its  original 
form  refer  to  the  condition  of  England  under  Elizabeth,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI ;  and  further,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Stafford, 
though  its  actual  authorship  may  still  be  a  matter  of  some  un- 
certainty. 

Of  these  two  manuscripts  one  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add. 
C.  273)  and  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 
It  was  noticed  in  the  '  Eighth  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
on  Historical  Manuscripts'  (App.  part  i.  p.  92),  and  a  con- 
siderable extract  was  made  from  it,  but  it  was  not  recognised  as 
connected  with  the  treatise  attributed  to  W.  S.  This  manuscript 
is  written  on  paper  and  bound  in  a  contemporary  binding.  It  is 
entitled  *  A  Discourse  of  the  Comonweal  of  thys  Bealme  of  Eng- 
lande,'  but  it  bears  no  author's  name.    The  other  manuscript  is  now 

1  P.  81.  2  Fasti  Oxonienses,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  378. 
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in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lambarde,  of  Beechmont,  Kent ;  it  also  is 
written  on  paper  and  bound  by  itself.3  Both  manuscripts  are  in 
good  preservation. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  manuscripts  showed  that  they  were 
practically  the  same.  They  are  in  different  handwritings,  the 
spelling  differs,  and  occasionally  two  or  three  words  vary.  '  The 
Bodleian  omits  a  few  lines  at  the  end  of  Lambarde,4  and  the 
Lambarde  has  no  table  of  contents.  But  when  the  manuscript 
version  is  compared  with  that  of  the  printed  treatise  we  are  con- 
scious at  once  of  a  number  of  differences  which  run  through  the 
book  and  alter  its  character.  It  might  have  been  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  relation  between  these  two  versions ;  but  fortunately 
the  Lambarde  manuscript  contains  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of 
its  original  owner,  William  Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  author  of 
'  The  Perambulation  of  Kent,'  who  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
records  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Lambarde  has  written, 
'  Note  that  this  booke  was  published  in  printe  under  the  Title  of  a 
brief  conceipte  of  Inglishe  Policie,  by  one  W.  S.  in  the  yeare  1581, 
whereas  it  was  long  synce  penned  by  Sr  Thomas  Smythe  (as  some 
say)  or  Mr  Jhon  [  ]  (as  others  thinke)  eyther  in  the  reigne 

of  H.  8  or  Ed.  the  6.  I  my  self e  have  long  had  this  copie  of  it  which 
I  caused  to  be  written  out  in  the  yeare  1565,  William  Lambarde.'5 

In  the  presence  of  such  evidence  we  are  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  printed  treatise  is  a  redaction  of  the  manuscript  original, 
with  such  changes  as  were  necessary  to  adjust  it  to  the  date  at 
which  it  was  published,  or  at  all  events  with  the  omission  of  re- 
ferences which  were  no  longer  applicable.  The  printed  volume 
contains  a  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
manuscripts.  A  comparison  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
introduction  as  they  appear  in  the  manuscripts  and  in  the  printed 
volume  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  redaction  to  which  the 
original  has  been  subjected. 

Manuscript.  Printed  copy. 

Considering  the  manyfolde  com-  Considering  the  diverse  and  sun- 

plaints  of  our  men  touching  the  de-  dry  complaints  of  our  countriemen 
cay  of  this  comonwealthe  that  we  be  in  these  our  daies,  touching  the  great 
in,  mayde  more  at  this  present  than  alteration  of  this  commonwealth 
of  long  time  past  have  bene  harde,  within  the  compasse  of  these  few 
some  imputyng  it  to  one  thyng  and  yeares  lately  past,  I  thought  good  at 
some  to  anothere.  And  albeit  I  am  this  time  to  set  doune  such  probable 
not  of  the  kyngs  counceile  to  whom  discourse  for  the  occasion  hereof  as 
the  consideration  and  reformation  of  I  have  hearde  oftentimes  uttered  by 
8  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Lambarde  for  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  fully. 

4  The  last  nine  lines  in  the  edition  published  by  the  New  Shakespere  Society,  p.  99, 
To  this  edition  reference  will,  for  convenience,  be  made. 

5  This  is  mentioned  by  Nichols  (Bibliotheca  Tojoogrzvhica  Britannica). 
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men  of  sounde  learning  and  deepe 
judgement.  And  albeit  I  am  not  one 
to  whom  the  consideration  or  re- 
formation of  the  same  doth  espe- 
cially belong  :  yet,  knowing  myselfe 
to  bee  a  member  of  the  same  com- 
mon weale,  and  to  further  it  by  all 
the  wayes  that  possibly  I  may,  I 
cannot  reckon  and  account  myself 
a  meere  straunger  to  this  matter,  no 
more  than  a  man  that  were  in  a 
shippe,  which  being  in  daunger  of 
wracke,  might  say,  that  because  he 
is  not  (percase)  the  maister  or  Pylate 
of  the  same,  the  daunger  thereof 
dothe  pertayne  nothing  at  all  to  him. 
Therefore  having  now  suffycient 
leasure  from  other  businesse,  mee 
thought  I  could  not  apply  my  study 
to  a  better  end  than  to  publishe 
and  make  relation  of  such  matters 
as  I  have  hearde  thoroughly  dis- 
puted herein. 

It  will  be  seen  that  everything  relating  to  the  personality  of  the 
writer  has  been  carefully  toned  down,  and  the  reference  to  the 
'  kyngs  counceile  '  has  been  replaced  by  a  general  phrase.  Through- 
out the  manuscript  we  have  the  terms  'kynges  highness,'  '  kynges 
grace,'  where  in  the  edition  of  1581  we  find  omissions  or  equi- 
valent expressions  applied  to  a  queen. 

We  have  not  to  go  far  in  the  comparison  before  we  find  a  clue 
to  the  date  at  which  the  original  treatise  was  written.  The  book 
itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  a  knight,  a  mer- 
chant, a  husbandman,  a  capper,  and  a  doctor.  The  first  dialogue 
begins — 


the  same  doth  chieflye  belong,  yet 
knowing  myselfe  to  be  a  member  of 
the  same  common  weale  and  can  lok 
to  be  one  of  the  comen  house  where 
such  things  ought  to  be  treated  of, 
I  cannot  reckon  my  selfe  a  mere 
straunger  to  this  matter,  not  more 
than  a  man  that  were  in  a  shippe 
whiche  being  in  daunger  of  wracke 
might  say  that  because  he  is  not 
percase  the  maister  or  Pylate  of  the 
same,  the  daunger  therof  doth  per- 
tayne nothing  at  all  to  him.  There- 
fore having  no  we  some  vacacion  from 
other  businesse  mee  thought  I  coulde 
not  apply  my  study  to  a  better 
thynge  than  to  make  some  discourse 
wyth  myself. 


Manuscript. 
After  I  and  my  Fellowes  the 
Justices  of  peace  of  this  county  had 
the  other  day  declared  the  kynges 
highness  commission  touching  in- 
closures. 


Printed  copy. 
After  I  and  my  Fellowes,  the 
Justices  of  peace  of  this  commonalty, 
had  the  other  day  declared  the 
Queenes  highnes  commission  touch- 
ing divers  matters  and  geuen  the 
charge  to  the  inquest. 

The  change  from  definiteness  to  vagueness  is  here  more  strongly 
marked.  We  may  leave  the  printed  copy  aside  and  pursue  the  in- 
dications given  by  the  manuscripts.  '  The  commission  touching  inclo- 
sures '  was  an  important  matter  and  can  be  tolerably  easily  identified. 
In  June  1548  six  commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  inquests  in 
several  of  the  midland   counties   where  the  practice  of  inclosing 
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the  commons  to  pasture  sheep  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
Immediately  following  on  the  inquests  came  the  rebellions  in 
Devon,  Hertfordshire,  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  Surrey,  Worcestershire,  Essex,  Kent,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  which  were  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  inclosures,  although  the  changes  in  religion  also  gave  rise  to 
discontent.6 

In  the  treatise  there  are  several  allusions  to  social  disturbances. 
The  doctor,  when  discussing  the  inclosures,  says  :— 

This  I  thinke  in  my  minde  that  if  that  kinde  of  inclosing  doe  asmuch 
increase  in  twentye  yeares  to  come  as  it  hath  done  in  twenty e  yeares  past, 
it  may  come  to  the  great  desolation  and  weakening  of  the  kinges  strength 
of  this  realme,  which  is  more  to  be  feared  then  dearth  and  I  thinke  it  to 
bee  the  most  occasion  of  any  thinge  yee  spake  yet,  of  these  wilde  and 
unhappy  vprores  among  vs  for  by  reason  of  these  Inclosures  many  of 
the  kynges  Subiects  haue  no  Grounde  to  Hue  vppon,  as  they  had  before 
time  and  occupations  be  not  always  set  a  worke  all  alike,  and  therefore 
the  people  still  increasinge,  and  their  liuings  diminishing  it  must  needs 
come  to  passe  that  a  great  part  of  the  people  shalbe  idle  and  lacke  liuinge, 
for  hunger  is  a  bitter  thing  to  beare.  Wherefore  they  must  needes  when 
they  lacke,  murmur  agayn  them  that  haue  plenty  and  so  stirre  up  these 
tumultes.7 

The  capper,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  disturbances  to 
differences  on  religious  matters :  '  This  contention  is  not  also  the 
least  cause  of  theyse  wild  vprores  of  the  people  some  holding  of  the 
one  learning  and  some  of  the  other.' 8 

Besides  these  two  occasions  of  discontent,  which  agree  with  what 
we  know  of  the  opinions  of  the  rebels  of  1549,  the  manuscripts  tell 
us  of  a  third.  When  the  discussion  turns  on  the  benefit  that  arti- 
ficers bring  not  only  to  their  masters  but  also  to  the  king,9  the 
doctor  says  : — 

I  perceyue  that  there  be  many  greate  men  of  that  opinion  in  this 
realme,  or  els  they  had  not  had  doubled  the  custom  of  the  clothe  nor 
charged  all  clothes  made  within  the  realme  with  xijd  in  euery  pounde  in 
the  laste  subsidie  which  was  the  verye  highe  waye  to  make  clothiers  to 
give  up  theyr  occupying  as  I  feare  it  hath  done,  and  brede  moche  of  the 
inconvenience  that  ye  sawe  here  this  last  sommer,  and  is  like  to  be  occa- 
sion of  more  if  they  holde  on  in  that  opinion. 

The  unusual  experiment  of  a  subsidy  on  cloth  was  tried  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  VI's  reign.  A  '  Bill  for  the  Belief  of  Subsidy 
of  Goods,  Sheep  and  Clothes  for  Three  Years  '  was  passed  in  1548,10 
but  it  was  no  sooner  enacted  than  steps  were  taken  to  repeal  it. 
On  16  Nov.  1549, '  a  Bill  was  exhibited  by  diuers  clothiers  of  Devon 
for  remitting  of  the  Act  of  Belief  for  Making  of  Clothes.' ll   On  the 

0  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  i.  7  P.  40.  8  P.  20.  9  P.  70. 

10  2  &  3  E.  VI.  c.  3G.  "  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i. 
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18th  of  the  same  month  there  is  this  entry  in  the  Commons  Journal : 
1  That  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  King's  Privy  Council  of  the  House,  and 
twelue  other  of  the  House,  shall  be  Suitors  to  know  the  King's 
Majesty's  Pleasure  by  his  Council,  if  upon  their  humble  Suit,  they 
may  treat  of  the  last  Eelief  for  Clothes  and  sheep,  at  four  of  the 
clocke  after  noon.' 12  The  petition  was  granted,13  and  on  11  Dec.  a 
new  '  Bill  for  the  Discharge  of  the  Branch  for  Payment  for  Sheep 
and  Clothes  in  the  last  Act  of  relief,  and  another  Belief  of  Goods, 
granted  for  one  other  year,'  was  read  in  the  Commons  for  the  first 
time.14  It  rapidly  passed  its  stages,  and  passed  the  lords  on  17 
Jan.15  The  summer  of  1549  was  therefore  the  only  one  in  which 
such  a  subsidy  existed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
is  the  one  mentioned  by  the  doctor. 

Another  event  of  the  .same  summer  is  noted  in  the  treatise.  In 
one  of  the  first  speeches  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  merchant  he  com- 
plains that  though  many  things  which  were  occasions  of  expense 
have  been  put  down  prosperity  has  not  increased.  The  occasions 
of  expense  which  he  names  are '  Stage  playes,  interludes,  May  games, 
Wakes,  Bevels,  wagers  at  shooting,  wrestling,  etc' 16  A  proclamation 
was  issued  in  Aug.  1549  for  the  '  inhibition  of  players.'  '  The  kinges 
majestie  commandes  all  and  every  his  majestie's  subjects  .  .  .  that 
from  the  ninth  day  of  this  present  moneth  of  August,  untill  the  feast 
of  All  Saints  next  coming,  they,  nor  any  of  them  openly  Or  secretly 
play  in  the  English  tongue  any  kinde  of  Interlude  play,  dialogue, 
or  any  other  matter  set  forth  in  form  of  play,  etc' 17  As  to  wrestling, 
in  *  Wriothesley's  Chronicle,'  under  the  year  1549,  is  the  entry : 
'  Memorandum,  yt  was  ordeyned  at  a  Court  of  Aldermen  that  the 
wrestling  should  be  put  down  and  left  for  this  yeare  because  of  the 
commotion  of  Norfolk  and  other  partes  of  this  realm.' 18  In  the 
following  year  the  wrestling  was  permitted,19  and  in  1551 '  a  wrestlinge 
and  a  shooting.' 20 

The  causes  of  increasing  poverty  and  misery  of  which  the  mer- 
chant complains  are  enumerated  by  the  doctor  :  *  First,  this  universal 
dearth  is  the  chief  est  grief e  that  all  men  complains  most  on.  Secondly, 
the  exhausting  of  the  treasure  of  this  realme.  Thirdly,  turnyng  of 
erable  Grounde  to  pasture.  Fourthly,  decaying  of  Townes,  Towne- 
shippes  and  Villages,  and  last,  deuision  and  diuersitie  of  opinions  in 
religion.' 21  All  of  these  points  were  matters  of  complaint  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  and  we  have  accounts  of  them  from  well-authenti- 

12  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  13  lb.  M  lb. 

15  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  i.  ,6  P.  1G. 

17  Proclamations,  printed  by  Grafton. 

18  Wriothesley's  Chronicle  (Camden  Society),  p.  21. 

19  lb.  p.  42.  These  entries  about  wrestling  refer  only  to  London,  but  they  seem  to 
show  that  the  inhibition  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient.  Local  information  would 
be  necessary  to  confirm  the  conclusion. 

80  lb.  p.  54.  21  P.  75. 
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cated  sources  ;  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  very  closely  some  facts 
of  the  treatise  coincide  with  these  statements. 

Touching  the  dearth,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  dearth  in  spite  of  plenty.  '  I  neuer  sawe  more  plenty  of  Corne 
grasse  and  Cattell  of  all  sortes,  than  wee  haue  at  this  present,  and  haue 
had  al  these  three  yeares  passed  continually.' 22  '  There  was  neuer 
more  plenty  of  Cattell  then  there  is  nowe  of  all  sortes ;  and  it  is 
scarcity  of  thinges  which  commonly  make  dearth.  This  is  a  mar- 
uaylous  dearth  that  in  such  plenty  cometh  contrary  to  his  kinde.' ffl 
Provisions  and  wares  of  all  kinds,  he  says,  have  risen  in  price  within 
the  last  few  yeares  with  one  exception  ;  <  Thanked  be  God,  Corne  is 
good  cheape  and  so  hath  bene  these  three  yeares  past  continually.' 24 
'  These  three  or  foure  yeares  past  through  the  great  bounty  of  God, 
we  haue  had  much  plenty  of  Corne  whereby  it  hath  beene  good 
cheape,  one  acer  bearinge  as  much  corne  as  two  most  commonly 
were  wont  to  do.' 25  When  the  commissioners  on  inclosures  were 
making  their  circuit  in  1548,  one  of  them,  John  Hales,  gave  a  charge 
to  the  people  when  he  read  the  proclamation  and  the  articles  of 
inquest.  The  charge 2G  is  full  of  interest  as  giving  an  account  of  the 
evils  in  connexion  with  the  inclosures.  In  one  sentence  he  mentions 
the  plenty  and  the  dearness  of  everything  but  corn.  ■  Al  things  at 
this  present,  saving  corn  (which  by  reason  that  it  is  in  poor  mens 
hands  who  cannot  keep  it,  is  good  cheap)  be  so  dear  as  neuer  they 
were  :  victual  and  al  other  thinges  that  be  necessary  for  mens  use. 
And  yet  as  it  is  said,  there  was  never  more  cattel,  specially  sheep, 
than  there  is  at  this  present.' 27  That  was  in  1548.  In  the  following 
year  *  corne  beganne  to  wax  very  dere  in  England,' 28  and  it  continued 
to  rise  in  price  throughout  the  reign,  and  not  only  did  it  rise  in  price 
but  became  so  scarce  that  it  had  to  be  imported  from  the  continent,29 
and  in  1550  commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
scarcity.30  The  prices  of  other  things  also  continued  to  rise,  and  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  lower  them  by  forbidding  exportation,  and 
issuing  proclamations  to  fix  prices,  everything  remained  dear. 

The  second  cause  of  the  dearth,  the  exhausting  of  the  treasure, 
is  touched  on  at  considerable  length.  The  doctor  states  that  as 
soon  as  the  price  of  the  coin  was  enhanced  the  merchants  collected 
the  old  coin  and  had  it  conveyed  out  of  the  realm.  On  11  April  1549 
a  proclamation  was  issued  which  stated  how  '  diuers  persones  had 
conveyed  gold  coyne,  and  especially  the  old  coyne  out  of  the  realm,' 
and  forbad  this  under  severe  penalties.31      The  same  proclamation 

*  Wriothesley's  Chronicle,  p.  17.  2S  P.  32.  2<  P.  17.  25  P.  43. 

26  The  charge  is  extant  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  from  which  it  was  printed  by 
Strype.     Eccl.  Mem.  vol.  ii. 

27  Strype,  op.  cit. 

28  Wriothesley's  Chronicle,  p.  30.  w  lb.  p.  45.  w  lb. 
31  Proclamations. 
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also  declared  that  '  sundery  persones  in  the  parties  beyonde  the 
seas,  haue  now  of  late  attempted  to  counterfeit  the  Testors,  Shil- 
lynges,  Grotes  and  other  the  kinges  maiesties  coynes  of  siluer,  and 
in  greate  multitude  do  priuely  bryng  them  into  this  Realme,'  and 
charged  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  same.32  The  base  coin 
from  abroad  is  also  mentioned  in  the  treatise.33  The  manuscript  copies 
compare  the  current  angel  with  the  pure  angel.  '  In  the  old  coyne 
itself  ys  not  the  aungell  that  was  before  but  xx  grotes  nowe  at  xxx, 
and  so  all  other  olde  coyne  after  the  same  rate,  but  I  thynke  there 
is  no  more  siluer  geven  in  the  xxx  grotes  now  than  was  before  in  xx 
grotes  yf  it  be  so  mych.'  At  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign  the 
angel  was  valued  at  8s. ;  in  the  proclamation  above  quoted  (April 
1549)  it  was  raised  to  9s.  Scl. ;  in  1551  was  coined  an  angel  of  ten 
shillings.  This  last  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  '  the  aungell  at 
xxx  grotes,'  to  which  the  writer  alludes,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  before  the  angel  was  issued  at  ten  shillings  there  had  been  two 
falls  in  the  valuation  of  the  groat,  and  the  angel  of  9s.  8d.  might 
easily  pass  in  ordinary  transactions  for  at  least  thirty  groats  of 
debased  issues.  In  July  1551  the  groat  was  called  down  from 
fourpence  to  threepence,  in  August  of  the  same  year  from  three- 
pence to  twopence,  and  in  the  following  October  groats  were  called 
in,  and  in  the  new  coinage  of  that  month,  of  which  the  angel  of  ten 
shillings  formed  part,  there  was  no  groat ;  at  least  no  fourpenny  or 
threepenny  or  twopenny  pieces  were  issued,  and  the  term  groat 
was  now  applied  to  the  twelvepenny  piece.34  The  angel  at  '  xxx 
grotes  '  is  more  likely  to  have  been  that  of  1549. 

In  the  third  dialogue  the  manuscripts  have  the  following  passage 
on  this  subject  of  the  coinage,  for  which  a  shorter  one  was  substi- 
tuted in  1581  :— 

Nowe  what  remedie  (q>  I)  for  all  these  thinges  ? 

Ye  see  (q  the  doctor)  now  the  meane  yourself,  if  this  be  the  efficient 
cause  as  I  think  it  is.  And  I  knowe  none  other  meane  to  amend  any- 
thinge  that  is  amisse,  but  other  by  an  other  president  that  is  well,  or  by 
arte.  And  if  we  take  the  first  waye  we  may  haue  eyther  our  common 
weale  whan  it  is  well  for  a  president,  or  an  other  common  weale  that  we 
see  well  ordered,  to  whose  example  we  might  conforme  our  thinges.  If 
the  other  way  do  like  us  better  to  do  it  by  arte,  we  muste  then  seke  out 
the  right  causes  of  these  effectes,  and  by  taking  away  the  chiefe  and 
efficient  cause  the  effectes  be  taken  awaye  that  procede  thereof,  as  I  haue 
ofte  said. 

I  pray  you  (q>  I)  tell  playnly  your  deuise,  what  causes  be  those,  that 
ye  wolde  haue  taken  awaye,  and  howe  these  thinge  may  be  amendid. 

I  will  [vnder  protestation]  (q>  the  Doctor)  that  if  ye  like  it  not  ye  do 

82  Proclamations.  33  Pp.  38,  62. 

34  Compare  the  entry  in  Edward's  Journal  for  October  1551 :  *  The  commission  for 
the  making  of  fiue  shilinges,  hauf-five  shilinges,  grotes  and  sixpences  11  oz  fine  and 
pence  with  haupence  and  fardings  foure  ounces  fine  was  followed  and  signed.' 
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tell  your  phantasies  to  it,  and  reiect  it,  if  ye  like  it  or  any  parte  therof  to 
use  it  at  your  pleasure.  I  meane  (q,  he)  that  all  the  coyne  nowe  currant 
shoulde  be  after  a  certayne  daye  not  currant,  but  as  men  lust  to  take  them 
after  the  estimation  of  the  stuffe,  &  the  olde  coyne  or  newe  after  like 
value  and  quantitie,  and  names  to  be  onely  currant,  and  so  the  coyne 
throughly  restored  to  the  olde  goodnes  and  value. 

All  the  treasure  (q>  I)  in  this  realme  is  not  able  to  do  that  by  and  by 
at  ones,  except  it  might  be  amendid  by  a  little  and  a  little  some  this  yere 
&  some  the  nexte.  [Howe  meane  youe  that  ?  I  meane  thus  to  amend 
the  grote  by  one  halfpeny  this  yeare,  &  so  the  next  yeare  an  other.] 

Godd  forbidde  (q,  the  doctor)  that  ye  sholde  aduise  the  kinge  to  do 
so,  for  that  sholde  be  a  meane  (as  it  hath  bene  alredy)  to  putt  the  king 
to  charge  and  the  matter  neuer  a  whitt  the  better  amended. 
Howe  so  (qj  I). 

Mary  (q,  the  Doctor)  I  will  shewe  you.  If  yt  meane  one  waye  thus, 
if  this  coyne  that  we  nowe  haue  being  currant,  the  kinge  wolde  mend  his 
coyne  that  he  makes  from  henceforth  a  portion,  at  j.  d.  or  ob.  in  a  pece, 
ye  will  graunt  that  that  coyne,  whan  it  commeth  abrode  the  same  shall 
be  in  iuste  value  better  by  j.  d.  or  ob.  than  the  other,  that  we  haue  nowe. 
Yes  no  doubte  (q,  I). 

Than  (q,  the  Doctor)  shall  not  the  other  olde  coyne  be  as  currant,  as 
it  abrode  ? 
Yes  (q,  I). 

Well  than  (q>  the  Doctor)  when  goldesmithes,  merchauntes,  and  other 
skilled  persones  in  mettall  do  perceaue  that  the  one  grote  is  better  than 
the  other  and  yet  that  he  shall  haue  asmoche  for  the  worst  grote  as  for 
the  better,  will  not  he  laye  up  the  better  grote  alwayes  &  turne  it  to  some 
other  vse,  and  put  forth  the  worst,  being  like  currant  abrode  ?  Yea  no 
doubt,  even  as  they  haue  done  of  late  with  the  newe  golde,  for  they 
apperceauange  the  newe  coyne  of  golde  to  be  better  in  estimation  than 
the  newe  coyne  in  siluer  that  was  made  to  counteruayle  it,  picked  out  all 
the  golde  as  faste  as  it  came  forth  out  of  the  minte,  and  laid  that  aside 
for  other  uses.  So  ye  haue  nowe  but  litle  newe  golde  more  then  the  olde 
currant.  And  so  both  the  kinges  highnes  is  deceaued  of  his  treasore  and 
the  thinge  entended  neuer  the  more  brought  to  passe ;  and  all  is  because 
there  is  no  dewe  proportion  kepte  betuene  the  coyne,  while  the  one  is 
better  then  the  other  in  his  degree.  And  as  I  ment  [to  shew]  you  another 
way  :  if  the  kinges  highnes  sholde  call  in  sodenly,  all  this  coyne  nowe 
currant,  and  sett  forth  a  newe  coyne  some  what  better,  but  yet  not  all  so 
pure  as  the  olde,  I  take  a  like  decepte  shall  growe  to  the  king  by  the 
minters,  for  while  the  mettalles  beinge  confounded  together  cannot  be 
iustly  proporcioned  without  resoluing  agayne  euery  one  to  his  owne  kinde, 
the  minters  maye  do  what  deceipte  they  luste,  and  use  that  incertayntie 
for  their  owne  lucre.  And  if  in  an  ounce  or  twoo  they  shold  be  founde 
faultie,  than  they  might  say  they  melted  together  a  greate-quantitie  and 
that  lackes  of  our  standarde  in  this  porcion  is  supplied  in  another.  And 
so  they  can  neuer  be  well  burdened  to  do  their  dutie,  but  leste,  to 
their  owne  conscience,  which  I  feare  me  will  be  large  inoughe,  yet  this 
waye  were  but  a  patchinge  of  the  thinge  :  and  as  moche  as  it  mended  of 
one  thing  one  waye,  it  shoulde  paye  another  waye, 

v  2 
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Than  (q>  I)  what  and  the  kinge  woide  make  the  grote  lesse,  and  make 
it  pure,  and  so  other  coynes  ? 

All  sholde  than  come  to  one  matter,  for  I  had  as  lieve  haue  x11  of 
brasse,  as  one  ounce  of  siluer.  And  it  is  not  in  the  poure  of  my  pointe 
to  make  the  ounce  of  siluer  worth  twayne,  nor  yet  of  golde,  nor  of  other 
metall.  And  I  had  as  lieue  haue  a  halfpenny  called  an  halfpenny,  as  to 
haue  an  halfpenny  that  sholde  be  called  j.  d.  well  a  man  maye  chaunge 
the  name  of  thinges,  but  the  value  he  cannot  in  any  wise  to  endure  for 
any  space,  except  we  were  in  suche  a  countree  as  Utopia  was  imagined  to 
be,  that  had  no  tram  que  with  another  outwarde  countree.  And  therefore 
I  wolde  haue  the  iust  proportion  kepte  in  this  coyne,  not  onely  in  qualitie, 
but  also  in  quantitie  for  if  ye  sholde  admitte  alteration  other  in  the  one 
or  in  the  other,  ye  must  bringe  in  withall  many  absurdities,  for  albeit  the 
prince  might  strike  coynes  of  other  quantities  and  of  other  names  then 
they  were  of  before  tyme — though  they  were  neuer  so  pure  :  yet  because 
the  accompte  of  mens  liuinges,  rentes,  stipendes,  debtes,  and  duties  vseth 
the  names  of  coynes  heretofore  accustomed,  as  poundes,  markes,  nobles, 
royalles,  and  shillinges,  and  all  writinges  made  by  these  names  :  ye  cannot 
alter  any  of  the  same,  but  ye  must  bring  moche  alteration  withall  in 
euery  mannes  reuenues,  debtes,  and  duties,  as  nowe  appeareth  well  by  the 
alteration  of  the  goodnes  of  the  coyne  it  hath  done :  which  the  kinges 
highnes  chiefly,  and  nexte  his  grace  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  may 
well  finde  at  their  accompte  if  they  consider  the  matter  well. 

That  I  fele  (q^  I)  to  be  true  in  myselfe  thoughe  I  knowe  not  the  reason 
why,  for  albeit  I  may  spende  more  nowe  then  I  coulde  xvj.  yeares  ago  yet 
I  am  not  able  to  kepe  like  howse  that  I  did  than. 

No  meruayle  (q^  the  Doctor)  it  shoulde  be  so,  ye  remember,  I  trowe, 
that  I  sayd  to  daye  a  morning  vnto  you,  that  the  coyne  is  called  of  Aris- 
totle the  common  measure  of  all  thinges  ?  Than  putt  case  that  ye  had 
no  rent  in  money  but  payde  you  in  suche  necessaries,  as  ye  muste  nedes 
occupie,  as  in  so  many  busshels  of  corne,  and  so  many  yardes  of  clothe, 
the  busshell  and  the  yearde  beinge  of  the  measure  they  be  nowe,  when  ye 
did  sell  forth  your  lande.  If  the  busshel  and  the  yearde  shoulde  be  after- 
warde  made  less  by  the  one  halfe,  and  then  if  ye  were  payd  out  of  so  many 
busshels  of  corne  &  so  many  yeardes  of  clothe,  as  ye  had  before  in  number, 
but  yet  after  that  measure  yt  was  after  made  lesse,  might  ye  then  feede  so 
many  persons,  and  clothe  them  as  ye  did  before. 

No  (%  I)  by  the  one  halfe,  for  so  moche  is  taken  awaye  of  the  stuffe, 
that  I  shoulde  do  it  withall  by  your  reckeninge,  but  is  the  coyne  a  common 
measure  counted  as  ye  saye,  that  may  take  moche  diminution  or  abridge- 
ment as  other  measures  maye. 

It  is  not  my  sayinge  onely ;  it  is  Aristotles  the  sharpeste  philosopher 
of  witte  that  ever  was,  as  I  said  before. 

Mary  (q^  I)  if  that  be  true,  the  kinge  himselfe  is  moste  loser,  and  than 
his  nobles  and  gentlemen,  which  is  his  chiefe  strength  in  time  of  nede  : 
and  all  other  that  are  paid  by  this  measure  being  of  olde  appointed  to  a 
certaine  number  of  poundes,  markes  or  shillinges.  And  I  perceaue  they 
that  pay  by  this  newe  measure,  and  yet  but  after  the  olde  number  must 
nowe  nedes  be  greate  gainers. 
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Ye  no  doubte.  I  perceaue  nowe  (q>  the  doctor)  ye  fele  the  matter 
yourselfe. 

No  doubt  it  must  be  thus  (q,  I).  But  one  thinge  more  I  muste  aske 
you  howe  they  do  than  in  fraunce  &  flaunders  where  they  haue  both  brasse 
coyne,  mixt  coyne,  pure  silver,  and  pure  gold  currant  together. 

I  warrant  you  (%  the  Doctor)  by  kepinge  of  due  proportion  of  euery 
metall  towardes  other,  as  of  brasse  toward  siluer  one  hundred  to  one,  of 
siluer  towardes  golde  twelue  to  one,  for  this  proporcion  of  siluer  towardes 
golde  I  thinke  cannot  be  altered  by  thauthoritie  of  any  prince,  for  if  it 
might  haue  bene  it  shoulde  haue  bene  ere  this  by  some  nedy  prince  or 
other  within  this  two  m1  yeres,  for  so  long  it  is  since  Plato  that  other 
greate  philosopher  was  which  for  his  excellent  wisdome  was  called  diuine 
Plato.  He  in  his  dialogue  called  hipparchus  sheweth  that  the  said  pro- 
porcion was  in  his  time  betwene  siluer  &  golde  &  the  same  continueth 
nowe  still,  for  xij  ounces  of  siluer  is  worth  but  one  ounce  of  pure  golde  at 
this  day.  And  so  whan  six  angells  made  an  ounce  of  gold  xx  grotes  of 
pure  siluer  making  two  ounces  of  siluer  counteruaild  the  angell.  And  so 
xl.  s.  in  siluer  answered  the  xl.  s  [sic]  in  golde. 

Still  ye  wolde  haue  us  returne  (%  I)  to  our  olde  pathe,  from  whense 
we  strayed :  but  all  the  masterie  is  in  the  deuising  of  the  meane  howe. 

Surely  it  requireth  some  sharpe  and  prouident  deuise  (q>  the  Doctor) 
but  that  is  nothing  so  harde,  nor  the  inconveniences  growing  thereof 
as  some  ;  whiche  muste  nedes  be  so  buisily  prouided  for  as  these,  and  are 
like  more  &  more  to  growe  by  the  suffering  of  the  coyne  to  be  in  the 
case  y1  it  is  nowe.  And  thinges  naturally  do  reuerte  &  with  lesse 
difficultie  to  their  olde  trade,  than  to  any  rare  or  insolent  usage.  And 
people  must  nedes  be  pleased  with  that,  they  were  accustomed  to  before, 
and  wilbe  contented  to  beare  some  payne  to  bringe  it  thereto. 

Well  (qk  I)  sett  the  case  as  ye  wolde  haue  it,  and  lett  me  &  my  frendes 
here  se  what  inconveniences  may  growe  therof. 

Ye  put  me  nowe  (q>  the  Doctor)  to  a  greate  matter,  &  exceding  my 
simple  witte.  That  wolde  be  deuised  by  the  great  wise  heades  of  the 
counsell  or  of  the  parliament,  or  of  some  piked  number  of  lerned  and  wise 
men  chosen  of  them  &  putt  together  to  consulte  of  this  matter  a  greate 
space.  I  haue  percase  waded  farther  than  my  part  was,  to  speak  so  farre 
&  to  tell  y*  the  thinge  must  ones  be  done. 

What  harme  is  it  (q>  I)  though  we  imagined  here  a  whole  common 
weale  among  our  selues,  so  it  be  not  sett  forth,  as  though  we  wolde  nede 
haue  it  after  our  deuise.  This  good  it  may  percase  do,  that  here  of  you 
(maister  Doctor)  I  maye  heare  some  sensible  reason,  that  when  I  come  to 
the  parliament  (whereof  I  am  unworthie)  I  maye  there  declare  which 
might  enter  into  some  mens  eares,  that  might  do  good  herein.  And 
therefore  go  throughe  and  tell  your  deuise.     It  shall  go  no  further  for  us. 

It  is  daungerous  (q,  the  Doctor)  to  meddle  in  the  king?  matters,  and 
specially  if  it  maye  haue  any  liklihood  to  minishe  his  profite. 

True  it  is  (q,  I)  if  a  man  did  speake  it  in  place,  where  it  shoulde  do 
harme  in  dede  and  to  that  intent. 

I  do  not  meane  so  (q,  the  Doctor)  but  all  to  the  best  purpose.  I  take 
god  to  record,  and  to  the  kinges  highnes  most  proffit,  honor,  and  safetie 
at  lengthe  :  yet  some  percase  will  saye,  that  pertaynes  not  to  me  to  studie 
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for.  Yes  I  am  a  subiecte  and  owe  hym  not  onely  obeysaunce  but  also  the 
obsequie  I  can  other  in  dede  or  deuice  :  and  therefore  I  will  putte  the  case 
thus :  Graunt  the  kinge  sholde  make  proclamation,  that  after  michaelmas 
next  comminge  there  sholde  be  no  more  monye  currant  within  this  realme 
but  onely  after  the  olde  rate,  &  that  euery  man  sholde  bring  his  newe 
coyne  to  the  kinges  mynt,  and  there  to  haue  billettf  that  for  euery  x  of 
newe  coyne  brought  in,  the  king  to  geue  them  betwene  Michaelmas  & 
Christmas  next  after,  or  such  a  tyme  an  aungell  noble  other  in  good 
golde,  or  in  good  siluer  of  the  olde  value,  that  is  to  say  x  grotes  to  the 
ounce  of  siluer,  and  six  aungellf  to  the  ounce  of  golde :  I  aske  what 
harme  sholde  come  thereof  ? 

Mary  (q,  I)  no  harme  at  all,  if  it  might  be  so  brought  to  passe.  But 
where  shoulde  the  kinge  haue  treasure  to  do  it  withall  ?  His  grace  hath 
nother  so  moche  in  his  owne  treasure,  nor  yet  percase  all  his  subiectes,  as 
wolde  make  coyne  sufficient  for  the  traffique  of  the  whole  realme. 

I  denye  not  (q>  the  doctor)  but  it  wilbe  a  yere,  ij  or  three  er  the  realme 
be  full  furnished  as  it  was  before  :  and  that  the  kinges  highness  shall  haue 
some  want  of  treasure  for  a  time  to  do  this  withall,  but  the  difficultie  is 
not  so  great  as  it  semes,  and  that  that  shoulde  be  all  at  the  beginning, 
for  firste  the  kinges  maiestie  shoulde  haue  some  treasure  tried  out  of 
this  newe  coyne,  that  shold  be  brought  into  the  mint ;  some  olde  coyne 
there  is  yet  in  the  realme  lefte  which  wolde  come  into  the  king  for  rent, 
if  it  were  in  his  iust  estate :  some  plate  is  also  lefte  that  men  wolde 
be  gladde  to  bring  in  to  coyne,  if  they  might  haue  it  agayne  in  pure  siluer 
as  they  were  wont  to  haue.  And  a  prouision  might  be  in  the  meane  tyme 
made,  that  no  woll  cloth,  or  tinne  or  such  comodities  sholde  be  uttered 
forth  of  the  realme,  but  it  sholde  be  paid  in  good  golde  or  siluer  after  the 
olde  rate.  And  if  his  grace  did  prouide  that  men  might  haue  bullion 
coyned  better  chepe  then  euer  they  had  it,  or  yet  as  good  chepe,  men 
wolde  bringe  in  siluer  apace  to  the  minte. 

This  (qj  I)  wolde  require  a  longe  time  or  so  moche  siluer  or  golde  were 
brought  in  or  coyned  as  wolde  serue  for  all  the  realme.  Howe  shoulde  the 
people  in  the  meane  tyme  vse  their  traffique  hauinge  not  coyne  inough 
therfore. 

By  exchaunge  of  thinges  (q,  he)  partely,  and  partely  by  suche  proportion 
of  the  corrected  coyne,  as  went  abrode  till  more  were  made. 

Howe  shoulde  (q,  I)  the  kinge  and  gentilmen  be  paid  of  their  rentes  the 
while  ? 

The  kinges  highnes  (q,  the  Doctor)  might  be  paid  of  his  rent  in  his 
owne  nowe  currant,  and  those  gentilmen  in  commodities  growinge  on  their 
tenauntes  landes,  being  estemed  at  certaine  prices  in  lew  of  their  rent  for 
the  first  halfe  yere,  and  by  the  next  halfe  yere  after  there  shoulde  come 
ouer  for  our  wolles,  felles,  tinne,  lead,  and  other  commodities  as  moche  as 
wolde  paye  the  kinge,  and  all  other  lordes  their  rent  in  good  siluer  and 
golde,  for  I  thinke  this  that  euery  tenaunt  rereth  yerely  of  some  com- 
moditie  or  other  asmoche  as  may  pay  the  lordes  rent.  And  the  lordes 
agayne  may  spare  as  moche  of  the  commodities  which  they  receaue  of 
their  tenauntC  as  will  suffise  to  paye  the  kynge  maiestie  his  rent  at  the 
leaste.  And  if  there  were  nothing  els  to  make  this  matter  with  all :  yet 
this  thinge  onely  wolde  in  one  wThole  yere  bring  in  asmoche  good  coyne  as 
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wold  serue  the  necessary  traffique  of  the  realme,  for  there  is  no  tenaunt 
can  well  spend  more  than  he  gettes,  nor  landelorde  more  than  his  yerely 
reuenues.  And  if  one  amonge  many  do  excede,  another  will  spare  as 
moche  as  that  comes  to.  And  yf  one  yere  do  not  furnishe  the  realme  of 
sufficient  coyne,  another  will,  and  the  third  will  make  us  as  rich  as  euer 
we  were,  for  it  is  not  inoughe  for  a  prince  or  a  realme  to  haue  sufficient 
for  one  yere,  and  so  Hue  as  they  saye  from  hand  to  mouthe  as  we  do  nowe, 
but  to  haue  some  store  for  sodeyne  euentes  either  of  warre,  or  of  dearth, 
for  if  we  shoulde  haue  warres  as  we  haue  had,  and  shoulde  nede  eyther 
artilarie  municions,  or  other  aid  of  straungers,  it  is  not  the  coyne  that  we 
haue  nowe  coulde  prouide  us  that.  And  so  like  wise  if  we  shoulde  haue 
greater  scarcitie  of  come  within  the  realme  that  we  should  be  driuen  to 
fetche  it  from  outwarde  parties,  it  is  not  our  mony  that  wolde  purchas  it. 
Than  our  commodities  were  not  able  in  a  notable  scarcitie  to  counteruaile 
it,  sith  nowe  in  plenteous  yeres  it  doth  bring  in  but  scant  inoughe  of 
thinges  necessary.  Than  if  both  warre  and  dearthe  shoulde  come  together, 
as  it  hath  or  this,  howe  shoulde  we  do.  Surely  we  shoulde  be  in  a  verye 
harde  case,  and  moche  in  the  daunger  of  straungers.  Of  thother  side  if 
there  were  some  store  of  treasure  in  the  realme,  though  there  shoulde 
happen  both  warres  and  dearth,  yet  we  were  able  to  abide  them  for  a  yere, 
two,  or  three,  for  I  had  as  lieue  a  thousand  men  had  in  dere  yere  a 
mJc  pound  amonge  them  in  good  coyne,  as  a  thousand  barnes 
full  of  corne  worth  a  c.  li.  apece — for  the  mony  wolde  fetche  as 
moche  corne  as  all  these  barnes  come  to.  And  mony  is  as  it  were 
a  store  house  of  any  commoditie.  I  wolde  haue  (as  I  haue  sayd  in  our 
communication  before  noon)  which  maye  longest  be  kepte  without 
corruption  &  easiest  caried  to  &  fro  for  all  exchaunges,  and  is  moste 
vniversally  curraunt  if  it  be  golde  or  siluer.  Neuerthelesse  but  for  the 
cumbrance  in  cariage  I  had  as  lieue  haue  as  moche  brasse,  tinne,  or  leade 
in  value  as  the  said  mony  shoulde  come  vnto,  for  they  be  as  mete  to  abide 
the  long  kepinge  and  are  vniversally  receyued  in  their  value,  but  they  are 
uery  cumberous  to  carye.  As  if  a  man  lacked  a  commoditie  that  were  at 
London  he  himselfe  dwellinge  at  Barwicke,  were  it  not  a  greate  ease  for 
hym  if  he  had  ware  to  exchaunge  for  the  same  which  he  might  carry  in 
his  sieve  the  value  of  a  c11  vpon  a  little  nagge  to  London  with  small  costes, 
rather  than  if  he  had  ware  to  that  value,  which  wolde  require  a  carte  or 
two  to  carye  it  thither  ? 

Yes  no  doubte  that  (q,  I)  but  yet  he  shoulde  be  surest  this  waye, 
which  ye  speake  last  of  from  robbing. 

That  is  true  (q,  the  Doctor)  and  surest  of  all,  if  he  haue  nother  of  both. 

I  haue  harde  (q>  I)  diuers  learned  men  of  your  sort  er  this  exclame 
agaynst  the  firste  inuenters  of  golde  &  siluer  because  they  were  occasion 
of  moche  murders,  felonyes,  and  mischiefes,  soo  it  is  lucre  that  driues 
men  to  all  kind  of  mischiefe. 

I  wote  well  they  do  (q,  the  Doctor)  as  well  agaynste-the  founders  of 
golde  &  siluer,  as  also  of  iron  and  stele,  because  it  is  also  the  instru- 
ment of  moche  murder  &  slaughter  amonge  men.  And  so  I  wolde  wishe 
neyther  of  both  to  be  so  it  were  vniuersally  amonge  all.  But  as  if  we 
sholde  cast  awaye  our  tooles  &  weapons,  and  not  other  nations  that  be 
about,  we  shoulde  make  ourselues  naked  of  all  defence,  and  be  subiect  to 
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their  spoile :  so  if  we  alone  shoulde  cast  away  our  golde  and  siluer, 
because  of  the  harme  y*  commes  not  of  them,  but  of  the  euill  vsinge  of 
them,  and  other  countrees  shoulde  retaine  them  still,  we  shoulde  weken 
ourselues  &  strengthen  them  moche.  Thoughe  it  be  commendable  to 
some  priuate  man  for  contemplation  sake  to  sette  aside  as  moche  as  he 
maye  all  vse  of  monye  :  it  is  not  necessarie  for  the  common  weale,  that 
all  men  shoulde  do  so,  no  more  then  for  all  men  to  be  uirgines,  thoughe 
priuately  in  some  it  is  very  commendable. 

I  haue  harde  (q>  I)  the  princes  er  this  haue  coyned  lether  and  made 
it  currant  in  time  of  nede. 

Ye  may  say  so  well  (q,  the  Doctor)  that  it  was  a  greate  nede  than 
and  for  a  small  time.  And  yet  I  neuer  redde  that  more  then  one  did 
so  called  friderike  surnamed  Aenobarbus  one  of  the  emperours  of 
Almayne,  which  liued  about  the  yere  of  our  lorde  1193.  He  ones  in  his 
warres  at  a  time  of  greate  neede  whan  his  mony  was  done,  and  his  souldiors 
redie  to  depart  from  him,  strake  a  coyne  of  lether,  and  fixed  a  naile  of 
siluer  in  a  pece  with  his  marke,  desiring  his  soldiors  to  take  them  for  the 
time  in  lieu  of  goode  coyne,  promising  after  the  warres  finished  he  wolde 
restore  them  good  currant  mony  for  the  same,  as  he  did  indede.  By 
which  meanes  he  reteyned  his  souldiors  together  and  atchiued  his 
enterprise.  And  toke  in  the  lether  coyne,  and  paid  them  good  for  it. 
And  so  princes  kepinge  their  credit  and  promise  may  do  wonderous 
thinges  amonges  their  subiectes  in  tyme  of  nede,  which  if  they  do  not 
shoulde  bringe  them  to  seke  helpe  at  straungers  handes  to  their  greate 
losse,  as  experience  hath  declared  not  long  ago. 

But  here  to  returne  where  we  lefte  (q,  I)  if  the  king  shoulde  pay 
forth  good  aungellf  as  ye  speake  for  euery  x.  s.  of  this  newe  coyne  brought 
into  the  mint,  his  graces  reuenues  for  one  whole  yere  wolde  scant  serue 
therto. 

It  were  a  yeres  reuenues  well  bestowed  to  saue  xs  (q>  the  doctor)  and 
it  were  an  honest  purchas  with  one  yeres  rent,  or  twayne  to  purchas  the 
grounde  for  euer.  If  the  kinges  maiestie  shoulde  paye  his  subiectes  a 
good  new  aungell  for  the  noble  nowe  currant,  his  grace  shoulde  do  but  as 
friderike  did.  And  yet  his  grace  had  lenger  the  vse  of  his  subiectes  coyne, 
as  reason  (necessitie  so  requirynge)  wolde,  yet  more  than  so  by  this 
ordinaunce  his  grace  shoulde  winne  the  thirde  parte,  whan  for  euery  x9 
his  grace  payeth  forth  but  a  noble. 

Than  (q,  I)  if  men  shoulde  haue  their  coyne  forged,  or  coyned  for  litle 
or  nothinge,  but  for  the  workemans  labor,  the  kinge  highnes  which  hath 
nowe  great  aduauntage  by  the  coynage,  shoulde  be  by  your  wayes  a  greate 
loser. 

So  (I  doubt  not)  the  coyners  will  beare  the  kinge  and  his  counsaile  in 
hande.  But  I  wolde  beleue  them  aswell  herein  as  I  wolde  in  that  they 
promised  before  as  well  &  failed  that  is  ho  we  they  coulde  make  of  brasse, 
siluer,  &  of  siluer  golde,  which  thinge  howe  well  they  haue  brought  to 
passe.  I  reporte  me  vnto  you.  More  like  a  dreame,  that  chaunces  con- 
trary, for  they  haue  turned  the  while  our  siluer  to  brasse,  &  our  golde  to 
I  wote  not  what.  And  yet  one  way  I  must  confesse  they  haue  turned 
the  brasse  to  siluer  and  siluer  to  golde,  that  is  to  themselueswarde  but  in 
the  meane  time  thev  haue  exhausted  the  princes  cofers,  and  his  treasure 
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house,  which  is  the  realme :  as  these  Alcumistes  were  wont  to  do  with 
priuate  men,  promisinge  them  to  multiplie  when  of  trouth  they  did 
minishe,  yet  they  will  beare  them  in  hand  they  do  still  multiplie.  And 
so  they  do  in  number,  but  minishe  the  value  twise  as  moche  agayne,  for 
instede  of  one  pece  they  geue  forth  twayne,  but  so  as  that  one  was  worthe 
three  of  the  sorte  they  putt  forth.  And  though  they  porswade  the  prince 
that  the  gaynes  of  all  that  comes  to  his  graces,  yet  the  moste  gaynes 
cleaueth  by  their  owne  fingers.  And  why  ?  Because  the  proporcion  of 
these  confused  metalle  is  so  vncertayne  to  be  knowne  by  the  assaye,  as 
the  kinges  officers  cannot  euenly  charge  them  to  kepe  a  certayne  stan- 
derde,  and  if  they  did,  it  weare  not  so  moche  to  the  kinges  profite,  as  it 
beareth  the  face :  but  moste  of  the  clere  gaynes  comes  to  them  as  it  was 
wont  to  come  to  Alcumistes,  and  multipliers.  And  that  appereth  well  by 
suche  as  haue  this  feate  in  hand,  or  haue  had,  howe  they  wexte  so 
sodaynly  riche,  as  thoughe  they  had  founde  Giges  ringe,  as  the  saiyng  is. 
And  this  specially  appeared  by  one  honest  man  [called  Knight],35  which  I 
knewe  had  an  office  awhile  about  the  mynt,  and  continued  there,  as  I 
heard  say,  but  about  two  or  three  yeres,  and  then  fell  sicke  and  died,  but 
on  his  death  bedde,  as  he  was  a  uery  honest  man  of  a  good  constancye, 
perceauinge  that  he  had  gotten  in  the  office  moche  more  than  his  fee,  be- 
quethed  to  the  king  (as  I  herde  saye  credibly)  about  two  m36  marks 
in  satisfaction  of  his  vnlafull  gaynes  had  from  the  kinge,  more  like  as  men 
were  wonte  to  geue  to  their  parishe  churches  for  their  tithes  forgotten. 
Then  if  such  an  honest  man  coulde  gette  thus  moche  in  suche  a  shorte 
tyme,  what  may  another  do  that  hath  no  consciens  in  gettinge  of  his 
goodes.  But  to  answere  your  obiection  the  kinge  gettes  not  so  moche  by 
his  coynage,  as  he  loseth  in  his  yerely  revenues,  customes,  subsidies,  fynes, 
and  such  other  proffites,  when  the  same  coyne  reuerted  to  his  graces 
cofers  agayne. 

Well  (q>  I)  if  ye  had  your  deuice  that  all  men  after  Michalemas  next 
should  be  bounde  to  paye  all  duties  after  the  olde  coyne  in  pure  golde  or 
siluer,  then  I  put  this  cese  ;  that  sins  the  rcceuinge  of  this  coyne  a  man 
had  taken  landes  at  xu  a  yere,  which  before  thenhaunsinge  of  the  coyne 
was  worth  but  twenty  nobles  a  yere,  no  more  than  it  should  be  nowe  if 
the  coyne  were  reformed  to  tholde  rate,  howe  shoulde  he  and  suche  other 
do  (which  be  a  greate  multitude  in  the  hole  realme)  They  were  like  to  be 
vndone,  if  they  should  be  forced  to  paye  their  x11  a  yere  after  the  rate  of 
tholde  coyne. 

That  is  well  remembered  of  you  (q,  maister  Doctor)  Many  shoulde  in- 
cline greate  inconuenience,  if  that  case  were  not  prouided  for.  Albeit  it 
were  not  so  uniuersall  hurte  to  lette  a  fewe  paye  so  in  that  case,  as  it  was 
to  all  landelordes  generally  throughe  the  realme  to  be  paid  their  rent(J 
after  the  rate  of  the  coyne  that  is  nowe.  Neuerthelesse  this  wolde  be 
prouided  for,  seing  it  may  easily  be  done,  as  thus  all  men,  that  take  any 
landes  or  possessions  to  ferme  sins  thenhaunsinge  of  the  coyne,  to  paye 
for  euery  x8  he  shoulde  paye  from  Michaelmas  forwarde  an  aungell  of  the 
corrected  coyne  of  the  value  of  the  olde  aungell,  and  so  tenaunte  nor  lord 
shoulde  be  greued,  nor  bargaynes  altered. 

Than  I  put  you  this  case  (q,  I).    If  a  man  were  bound  nowe  to  paye 
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c11  to  an  other  after  Michaelmas  nexte  cominge  he  muste  paye  it  than  in 
the  coyne  that  should  be  then  currant  which  shoulde  be  more  in  value 
by  an  hundred  nobles,  than  the  cu  was  at  the  time  of  the  entrie  of  the 
said  obligation,  and  than  he  shoulde  be  a  greater  loser,  which  were  no 
reason,  seing  he  ment  to  paie  but  after  the  coyne  newe  corrected.  Howe 
shoulde  suche  do  agayne. 

Euen  a  like  prouision  wolde  be  made  (q,  the  doctor)  as  in  thother 
case  afore.  That  such  debtors  shoulde  paye  for  euery  x  s  he  did  owe  by 
any  bond  entred  syns  thenhaunsment  of  the  coyne  an  aungell  noble. 
And  so  the  hundred  poundes  that  he  shoulde  pay  by  force  of  the  said 
obligation  to  be  discharged  by  paiment  of  G  markes  in  this  corrected 
coyne,  &  so  nother  partie  greued. 

Howe  shoulde  men  (q^  I)  that  toke  landes  to  farme,  or  entred  into 
bandes  of  debte  before  thenhaunsinge  of  the  coyne  do  ? 

[Doctor]  As  for  suche  landes  as  were  sette  out  afore  this  enhaunsinge  or 
altering  of  the  coyne  &  so  ofdebtesknowleged,  no  man  ought  to  be  greued 
to  pay  after  tholde  rate,  for  it  was  no  otherwise  ment  at  the  time  of  the 
bargaynes  made  yet  this  prouision  was  not  taken  whan  the  coyne  was 
altered  first,  which  made  all  noble  men  and  gentilmen  to  smarte.  And 
so  percase  diuers  other  cases  like  these  may  occurre  upon  this  alteration 
or  rather  restitution  of  thingf  for  in  making  any  newe  ordinaunce  it  were 
harde  to  make  it  so  perfecte,  as  hit  shoulde  hinder  no  particular  person, 
for  that  were  impossibile.  It  is  inoughe  if  it  be  so  made  (as  the  politique 
Senator  Tully  sayeth)  that  it  maye  be  profitable  to  the  most  number,  and 
do  hurt  but  to  the  fewest.  But  suche  cases  wolde  be  prouided  for  as  they 
do  appeare.  And  thus  haue  I  tolde  you  my  simple  opinion,  howe  I  thinke 
this  vniuersall  dearth  may  be  easilyest  remedied  which  is  caused  by  our- 
selues  and  not  by  the  sending  of  god,  for  whan  god  is  disposed  to  send 
derthe  of  any  thinge  as  of  corn  cattell  or  any  other  victuall,  there  is 
nothing  can  helpe  that  deuised  by  man,  but  onely  prayer  and  amendement 
of  life,  for  whose  punishment  he  sendeth  the  same. 

In  this  we  again  have  allusion  to  the  proclamation  of  April  1549 
concerning  the  picking  out  of  the  gold,  and  no  reference  seems  to 
be  made  to  the  coinage  of  1551,  and  the  mention  of  plenteous 
years  and  the  necessity  of  importing  corn  should  a  scarcity  arise 
appears  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  passage  was  written 
before  1550.  The  conduct  of  the  officer  of  the  mint  who  made 
satisfaction  for  his  '  vnlaf ul  gaynes '  brings  Sherrington  to  our 
minds,  but  the  restitution  in  this  case  was,  at  least  according  to 
the  doctor,  purely  voluntary.  The  officer's  name  is  not  given  in 
the  Bodleian  manuscript,  but  Lambarde's  copy  adds  that  he  was 
'  called  Knight.'  This,  however,  may  be  a  conjecture.  There  was  a 
William  Knight,  assay  master  of  the  mints  at  the  Tower  and  in 
Southwark  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  but,  as  he  held  that  post  in 
the  thirty- sixth  year  of  Henry  VIII,37  and  also  in  the  second  year  of 
Philip  and  Mary,28  he  was  in  office  more  than  two  or  three  years  ;  a 
Thomas   Knight 39  was   treasurer   of  the  mint  in  the  thirty-sixth 
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year  of  Henry  VIII,  but  the  identification  must  remain  unsettled 
until  fuller  information  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  third  and  fourth  grounds  of  complaint  the  manuscripts 
give  us  no  further  information,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the  fifth 
point,  divisions  and  diversity  of  opinions  on  religion,  they  have  a 
passage  which  was  later  omitted.  This  occurs  in  the  doctor's 
second  speech  on  the  subject. 

What  credite  [he  asks]  will  any  man  gieue  to  our  doctrine,  whom 
they  see  so  light  in  lyuing  ?  what  reuerence  will  they  gieue  our  personnes, 
in  whose  manners  they  see  no  grauity  ? 40 

and  goes  on — 

Hetherto  I  haue  spoken  out  of  the  abuse  of  our  liuings  that  was  due 
to  us  by  lawes  :  nowe  lett  us  touch  somewhat  of  the  lucre,  we  deuise  to 
ourselues  beside  the  lawes  :  whiche  while  we  to  moche  inuented  as  vndue 
to  us  we  loste  moche  of  that  was  due  to  us,  was  there  any  sacrament  so 
holy,  or  so  freely  instituted  of  god,  but  we  deuise  a  waye  to  gette  some 
lucre  by  the  same  yet  Christe  bad  us  geue  freely,  that  we  receaued  freely. 
As  of  the  mostj  blessed  sacrament  of  the  bodye  &  blood  of  Christe, 
haue  we  not  made  a  sale  of  the  administration  thereof,  &  sold  masses 
some  by  tale,  &  some  by  grosse  as  trentalle  which  thing  hath  brought 
this  holy  mistery  in  a  wonderfell  contempte  throughe  our  abusinge  of  the 
same.  Is  there  any  matrimonye  knitte,  but  some  fees  must  come  to  us 
therefore  ?  No,  not  christeninge,  but  there  is  somewhat  deuysed  to  growe 
vnto  us  thereby.  Confession  was  also  by  a  meane  a  greate  instrument 
to  bringe  in  profit  to  us,  when  in  penaunce  we  enioyned  men  to  geue 
some  what  ouer  to  our  churches  other  for  this  or  for  that  thingc.  Also  1 
think  there  is  no  decres  of  orders  geuen,  but  some  fees  muste  come  there- 
fore to  our  chauncelors  &  their  clerks.  Than  ho  we  diriges  and  prayers 
were  solde,  it  is  not  to  be  dissimuled,  but  that  he  that  gaue  moste  money 
therefore  had  moste  sayde  thereof,  yet  if  prayers  had  ensued  the  almes 
as  voluntarye,  and  vnprescribed,  I  thinke  the  same  had  not  done  amisse  : 
but  limited  as  a  daye  hyre,  I  think  they  coulde  not  be  so  vayleable,  for 
that  they  proceded  not  of  deuotion,  but  for  the  lucre,  and  were  not 
estemed  after  the  worthynes  of  the  doinge  therof,  so  mochee  as  by  the 
number  &  quantities  of  the  same.  But  that  I  referre  to  be  estemed 
of  the  Diuines.  I  discommend  nothing  but  the  sale  of  these  holy 
thinges,  which  I  cannot  in  any  wise  alowe :  no  not  so  moche  as  any 
semblaunce  thereof,  that  might  bringe  the  people  in  any  suspection  of  the 
same.  And  therefore  the  gatheringe  that  is  at  goddes  borde  at  Easter, 
albeit  it  be  for  the  iiij  offeringe  dayes,  for  breade  &  wyne  I  wolde  wish 
y*  collection  to>  forborne  at  that  tyme,  thoughe  the  parsons,  vicars, 
or  proctors  shoulde  lose  some  profit  thereby.  Better  it  is  a  small 
losse  of  monye,  then  of  one  soule  that  might  be  offended  therwith,  which 
wolde  percase  thinke  that  he  coulde  not  haue  the  communion  excepte  he 
had  payde  for  it,  we  heare  what  these  poore  folke  do  saye,  when  they 
begge  for  monye  to  bring  them  home  from  goddes  table.  This  among 
other  thinges  of  greater  weyght  was  complayned  of  er  this  for  reformation, 
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and  yet  nothing  amended :  by  reason  whereof  ensued  greater  inconueniences. 
And  we  passe  ouer  all  these  matters  with  deafe  eares,  as  thoughe  they 
touched  us  nothinge.  And  if  we  do  not  reforme  these  things  that  be 
notorious  to  all,  &  manifestly  contrary  to  our  canons  &  laws,  as  for 
residentes,  singularitie  of  benefices,  the  right  ministration  of  the  sacra - 
mentes,  howe  can  there  be  any  hope,  that  we  will  reforme  these  thinges 
that  are  secrete  betwene  us  &  god. 

By  '  thinges  complayned  of  er  this  for  reformation '  the  doctor 
may  refer  to  the  '  Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons,'  some  parts 
of  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  passage  just  quoted. 
Thus,  in  the  Supplication — 

1  We  see  day  lye  so  great  increase  of  th  eyre  vnsatiable  desire,  that  we  fear 
lest  in  process  of  time  they  wil  make  us  all  begge  &  brynge  to  them  all  that 
we  can  gette.  It  is  no  rare  thinge  to  se  the  poore  impotent  creatures  begge 
at  Easter  to  pay  for  the  Sacrament  when  they  receaue  it.  And  it  is  no  lesse 
commune  to  see  men  begge  for  such  dead  corpses  as  haue  nothinge  to  paye 
the  pristes  duitie  .  .  .  Theyr  coeutouse  is  growne  into  this  prouerbe,  '  No 
peny,  no  pater  noster.'  For  they  wyl  not  do  that  thyng  whych  euery 
Christian  is  bounde  to  do  for  other,  onles  they  may  be  waged  for  money  : 
they  wedde  &  bury,  &  synge  ful  mery,  but  all  for  money.  If  your  Highness 
would  call  acompt  of  them  &  cause  them  to  showe  the  bokes  of  the  names 
of  them  that  haue  ben  buryed  and  maried  with  in  thys  yeare,  conferringe 
that  numbre  wyth  the  summe  of  money  they  take  for  euery  such  burial  & 
mariage  you  should  easily  perseaue  how  lytle  neede  they  haue  to  oppresse 
vs  with  double  &  triple  tenths. 

The  supplication  was  made  in  1546.  In  Edward's  reign  the  same 
complaints  could  still  be  made ;  in  the  articles  of  visitation  which 
enforced  the  use  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  YI  the  third 
item  enjoined  the  clergy  not  to  buy  or  sell  the  holy  communion, 
as  in  trentals  and  such  other,41  and  the  bishop  of  London  issued  a 
similar  injunction  in  1550.42 

The  other  parts  of  the  doctor's  discourse  on  the  state  of  the 
church  are  all  also  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
when  the  restraint  of  pluralities,  the  enforcement  of  residence,  the 
better  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  the  restoration 
of  diocesan  synods  were  objects  aimed  at  in  various  schemes  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church. 

Another  evil  of  the  times  touched  on  by  the  doctor  was  the 
neglect  of  learning  and  the  decay  of  the  universities.43  That  this 
evil  existed  in  Edward  VI' s  time  we  have  good  evidence ;  it  was 
mentioned  in  sermons  by  Latimer,  Lever,  and  Gilpin,  and  indeed 
was  serious  if,  as  according  to  Latimer,  there  were  20,000  students 
less  at  the  universities  than  there  had  been  in  the  twenty  previous 
years. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  on  the  date  of  the 
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treatise.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI ;  not  before  1549,  when  the  disturbances  con- 
nected with  inclosures  occurred,  while  the  way  in  which  these  dis- 
turbances are  referred  to,  the  mention  of  the  subsidy  on  cloth,  the 
proclamation  against  plays,  and  other  apparent  allusions  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  1549  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
written  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

On  the  point  of  authorship  we  also  gain  something  from  the 
manuscripts.  The  writer  does  not  give  his  name,  but  in  the  preface  he 
tells  us  that  although  he  is  '  not  of  the  Kinges  Counceile,'  yet  he  is 
*  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  Comen  Howse.'44  This  is  all  we  can 
be  sure  of,  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  preface  seems  to  give  fair 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  writer  is  presenting  himself  to 
his  readers  in  the  character  of  the  knight.  Of  the  knight  we  have 
some  personal  particulars.  He  possessed  lands  that  had  belonged  to 
religious  houses ; 45  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  concerned  in  the 
commission  on  inclosures,40  and  he  was,  or  at  least  had  been,  a 
member  of  parliament.47  From  this  scant  information  alone  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  author,  but  it  is 
of  great  interest  when  we  come  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  two 
possible  authors  mentioned  by  Lambarde. 

Lambarde's  note  was  evidently  written  when  the  treatise 
appeared  in  print ;  he  tells  us  that  then  it  was  looked  on  as  the  work 
either  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  or  some  other  person.  Unfortunately 
Lambarde's  handwriting  leaves  us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
surname  of  this  person.  Nichols 48  read  it  as  Yates,  but  the  last 
four  letters  are  undoubtedly  ales.  The  capital  letter  is  badly 
written  ;  it  resembles  an  H,  but  Lambarde  uses  another  form  of  that 
letter  immediately  below  ;  yet  no  other  letter  prefixed  to  that  part 
of  the  name  which  we  can  read  produces  a  more  likely  person  as  the 
writer  of  the  treatise  than  John  Hales. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  had  written  on  the  coinage,  but  up  to  1547 
his  life  had  been  passed  chiefly  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  held 
several  university  appointments.49  In  1547  he  was  made  a  secretary 
of  state,  and  held  the  office  till  12  Oct.  1549,  when  he  was  expelled.50 
He  had  not  been  a  member  of  parliament,  and  was  one  of  the  privy 
council  at  the  time  when  the  treatise  was  probably  written.  While 
employed  by  the  government  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  work 
connected  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  but  we  do  not  find  his 
name  associated  with  any  remedies  to  remove  the  social  evils  of 
the  day. 

It  was  otherwise  with  John  Hales.  He  was  member  for  Preston 
in  1548,  and  in  that  year  brought  in  three  bills  for  the  relief  of  the 

"  See  above.  «  P.  33.  «  P.  W.  <7  Pp.  41,  53,  83. 

48  Qpm  ciL  «•  See  his  life  by  Strype. 

40  Fraude,  v.  107. 
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poorer  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  first  was  for  the  rebuilding 
of  decayed  houses  and  the  maintenance  of  tillage,  the  second  against 
regrating  and  forcing  the  markets,  the  third  to  encourage  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  These  bills  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  none 
of  them  were  passed.51  To  two  of  these  bills  the  knight  in  the 
dialogue  would  seem  to  refer. 

I  pray  you  shewe  me  the  remedies  of  these  great  Inclosures,  whereof 
al  the  realme  complaineth  of  so  much,  &  hath  complained  long  vpon. 
For  you  haue  well  perswaded  how  it  is  a  meane  of  greate  desolation  of 
this  realme,  &  that  is  longe  of  the  great  profit  that  men  haue  by  pasture, 
ouer  that  they  haue  by  tillage,  that  they  turne  so  much  to  pasture.  Now 
I  woulde  fayne  heare  how  it  might  bee  remedied  againe  ;  for  I  haue  hearde 
this  matter  of  long  time,  &  often  reasoned  vpon  aswell  in  Parliament 
as  in  Counsayles  &  yet  small  remedy  found  therefore  that  tooke  effect.52 

In  the  same  year  Hales  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
on  inclosures,  and  entered  with  great  zeal  into  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  that  thus  devolved  on  him,  and  it  was  his  custom  on  opening 
a  session  to  read  a  charge  to  the  people  to  explain  the  object  of  the 
commission.  The  charge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed  at 
the  time,  but  it  has  been  preserved,53  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
close  a  resemblance  some  passages  in  the  treatise  bear  to  some  parts 
of  the  charge.  One  of  these  resemblances  is  seen  in  the  quotations 
already  given  touching  the  plenty  and  the  dearth  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  commission.  Again,  we  find  that  Hales  did  not 
condemn  all  inclosures.  '  First,  to  declare  unto  you  what  is  meant 
by  this  word  inclosures.  It  is  not  taken  where  a  man  doth  enclose 
&  hedge  in  his  own  proper  ground,  where  no  man  hath  commons. 
For  such  inclosure  is  very  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth.' 54  The 
good  side  of  inclosures  is  discussed  by  the  doctor  and  the  knight 
in  the  first  dialogue. 

Experience  quoth  I  [the  knight]  should  seeme  to  proue  playnely, 
that  Inclosures  should  bee  profitable  &  not  hurtfull  to  the  common 
weale  ;  for  we  see  the  countryes  where  most  Inclosers  be,  are  most  wealthy, 
as  Essex,  Kent,  Devonshire  &  such  other.  .  .  . 

I  meane  not  of  all  Inclosures,  nor  yet  all  commins  sayd  the  Doctor, 
but  onely  of  such  Inclosures  as  turneth  common  erable  fields  into 
pasture,  &  violent  Inclosures  of  commins  without  iust  recompence  of  them 
that  haue  right  to  commen  therein  ;  for  if  lande  were  seuerally  enclosed, 
to  the  intent  to  continewe  husbandry  thereon,  &  euery  man  that  hath 
right  to  commen  had  for  his  portion  a  piece  of  the  same  to  himselfe 
inclosed,  I  thinke,  no  harme,  but  rather  good,  should  come  there  of,  if 
euery  man  did  agree  thereto.55 

This  discussion  extends  to  the  relation  between  private  profit 
and  public  good,  and  here   we  have  another   resemblance  to  the 

51  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  II.  ii.  210.  »  P.  83. 

3  See  above,  p.  289.  54  Strype,  op.  cit.  p.  361.  55  P.  40. 
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charge  in  which  Hales  so  strongly  condemns  'private  profit '  as  the 
« most  hurtful  disease  of  the  commonwealth,'  and  exhorts  the  people 
'tohaue  this  godly  opinion,'  'that  nothing  can  be  profitable  that 
is  not  godly  and  honest ;  nor  nothing  godly  and  honest,  whereby  our 
neighbours  &  Cnristien  brethren,  or  the  commonwealth  of  our 
country  hurted  or  harmed.' 56 

Such  resemblances  may  of  course  be  mere  coincidence,  but  some 
other  statements  in  the  treatise,  if  we  may  take  them  as  facts, 
strengthen  the  claim  of  Hales  as  its  author.  There  is  reason  to 
identify  the  scene  of  the  dialogues  with  a  city  with  which  he  was 
intimately  connected,  as  the  local  allusions  appear  to  point  to 
Coventry.  The  city  was  visited  by  the  inclosures  commissioners,57 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  capper :  <  This  citye  which  was  heretofore 
well  inhabited  &  wealthy  (as  ye  know  every  one  of  you)  is  now 
for  lacke  of  occupiers  fallen  to  great  poverty  &  desolation ; ' 58  and 
his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  merchant.59  The  circuit  of  the 
inclosures  commissioners  embraced  only  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire.  The  cities  in  these  counties  are 
Oxford,  Coventry,  and  Peterborough.  Oxford  and  Peterborough 
were  not  centres  of  industry  in  the  Tudor  period,  nor  do  we  find 
them  mentioned  in  any  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII's  reign  for 
the  re-edifying  of  decayed  towns.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
Coventry ;  several  woollen  industries  were  established  there,  and 
until  the  ^Reformation  it  was  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  city. 
The  destruction  of  its  monastery  and  other  religious  houses  wrought 
a  change  which  has  been  graphically  described  by  Dugdale.60  '  To  so 
low  an  ebbe  did  their  trading  soon  after  grow,  for  want  of  such  con- 
course of  people  that  numerously  resorted  thither  before  that  fatal 
dissolution,  that  many  thousands  of  the  Inhabitants,  to  seek  better 
lively  hoods,  were  constrained  to  forsake  the  city :  insomuch,  as  in 
3.  Ed.  6.  it  was  represented  unto  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then 
Protector,  by  John  Hales,  a  person  of  great  note  in  those  claies  &  whose 
memory  is  still  famous  here  :  that  there  were  not  at  that  time  above 
3000  Inhabitants,  whereas  within  memory  there  had  been  15,000.' G1 
This  passage  also  shows  us  Hales 's  connexion  with  Coventry :  he 
had  acquired  the  lands  and  possessions  of  St.  John's  Hospital  and 
the  house  of  the  White  Friars,  both  in  the  city,63  and  after  the  ac- 
quisition made  the  place  his  home. 

One  other  speech  in  the  dialogue  seems  to  refer  to  Coventry. 

It  is  true  quoth  the  Marchaunt,  yee  knowe    likewise  what   other 
notable  acts  men  of  myne  occupation  haue  done  in  this  City.  Before  this, 

58  Strype,  op.  cit.  p.  354.  47  P.  14.  «  P.  1G. 

59  P.  18.  "°  Warwickshire,  i.  146. 

61  The  decay  of  Coventry  is  also  mentioned  in  the  treatise,  p.  89. 
6-  Dugdale,  Warwickshire,  i.  180. 
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yee  knowe  the  hospitall  at  the  townes  ende,  wherein  the  freemen  decaied 
are  releaued,  how  it  was  founded,  not  very  long  agoe,  by  one  of  our 
occupation,  and  the  Customs  of  this  citye  how  it  was  redemyde  by  my 
father  in  law,  supposing  therby  that  the  city  should  be  much  releaued, 
which  then  was  in  some  decay  &  yet  it  decayeth  still  euery  day  more 
&  more.63 

The  hospital  here  mentioned  may  well  be  Ford's  Hospital  in 
Coventry,  which  with  its  beautifully  carved  timber  gables  still  remains 
a  testimony  to  the  bounty  of  its  founder,  William  Fourd,  merchant  of 
the  staple,  who  built  it  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  five  men  and  one 
woman,  who  had  fivepence  a  week  given  them  for  their  main- 
tenance.64 It  was  built  near  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars,  and  so  was 
at  the  '  townes  end,'  according  to  the  boundaries  of  Coventry  in 
those  days. 

These  apparent  allusions  to  Coventry  give  some  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  Hales  wrote  the  treatise.  If  he  was  the  author, 
the  delay  in  publishing  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  action  of 
Hales  in  the  inclosures  commission  was  by  no  means  universally 
approved  of,  and  anything  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  was  not 
likely  to  meet  with  favour.  On  Mary's  accession  he  left  the  country, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  following  reign,  and  then  he  soon  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure  by  publishing  a  tract  on  the  succession, 
an  offence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.65 

The  subject  of  publication  is  surrounded  by  much  obscurity,  and 
the  consideration  of  it  gives  rise  to  many  questions.  The  printed 
edition  of  1581,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  differs  from  the  manuscripts, 
chiefly  in  the  omission  of  allusions  which  were  obviously  to  abuses 
no  longer  existing  and  in  the  substitution  of  phrases  referring  to 
Elizabeth  for  those  only  applicable  to  a  king.  The  only  addition 
to  the  text  is  a  passage  in  the  third  dialogue,  in  which  the  doctor 
gives  two  causes  for  the  dearth — '  racked  rentes,'  and  •  plenty  of 
treasure,'  owing  to  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  New 
World.66  The  greater  part  of  the  treatise  as  it  appeared  in  its 
altered  form  was  substantially  what  had  been  written  some  thirty 
years  previously,  but  while  it  is  possible  that  it  was  applicable  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  its  value  as  an  account  of  England  at 
that  time  would  chiefly  depend  on  the  discrimination  and  position 
of  the  person  who  made  the  alterations.  Supposing  John  Hales 
to  have  been  the  author,  it  is  still  possible  that  the  alterations  may 
have  been  made  by  him;  he  may  have  noted  the  effect  of  the 
increased  supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  have  introduced  the 
passage  about  it,  and  taken  out  all  allusions  which  were  not  appro- 
priate to  the  times.     He  could  not,  however,  have  seen  the  publica- 

63  P- 18.  6i  Dugdale,  Warwickshire,  i.  184. 

65  For  an  account  of  his  life  see  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  xxiv.  29,  30. 
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tion  of  the  treatise,  as  he  died  in  1572.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  the  alterations  were  not  made  with  care,  nor  in  a  way  we 
should  expect  from  the  author.  We  cannot  here  compare  what  was 
left  with  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  time,  but  one  point 
may  be  noted  on  which  some  passages  remain  which  were  not  alto- 
gether true  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  writer  of  them  should  have  left  them  in.  These  are  the  pas- 
sages complaining  of  the  disregard  of  learning  and  the  decay  of  the 
universities.67  These  complaints  were  true  both  with  regard  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  but  learning  prospered 
under  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  time  of  her  accession  there  had  been 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  Cambridge.68 

To  the  edition  of  1581  was  prefixed  the  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  not  found  in  the  manuscripts.  It  throws  no 
light  on  the  subject  of  publication,  and  as  far  as  internal  evidence 
goes  contains  nothing  that  might  not  have  been  written  by  the 
author,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  '  undutifull  misdemeanour ' 
alluded  to  in  it  may  well  apply  to  Hales.  The  strange  fact  that 
Lambarde  had  a  copy  of  the  treatise  made,  and  yet  did  not  know 
who  the  author  was,  shows  that  it  was  in  some  circulation  in  manu- 
script. Some  other  copy  may  have  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of 
W.  S.,  whose  initials  are  appended  to  the  dedication  in  the  edition 
of  1581.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  his  identity, 
but  none  of  them  have  proved  it.  Whoever  he  was,  he  may  have 
issued  the  treatise  as  already  revised  by  Hales,  and,  without 
absolutely  claiming  it  as  his  own,  have  allowed  it  to  appear  with  his 
initials  attached ;  but  the  more  natural  supposition  seems  to  be 
that  he  by  some  means  or  other  had  come  into  possession  of  a  copy 
of  the  treatise  in  its  original  form  and  altered  it,  but  not  with  such 
care  that  his  edition,  now  that  we  know  more  of  the  original  form 
of  the  work,  can  be  regarded  as  good  authority  for  a  description  of 
'  the  condition  of  England  in  Shakespeare's  youth.' 

Elizabeth  Lamond. 

67  Pp.  20,  27.  69  Mullinger,  The  University  of  Cambridge,  i.  214. 
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The  Political  Ideal  of  the  English 
Commonwealth 


HALF  a  century  has  passed  since  Carlyle  declared  that  puritanism 
was  the  last  of  our  English  heroisms.  It  is  only  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  of  a  people  is  strung  to  higher  tension  by  civil  and 
social  difficulties,  so  great  as  to  threaten  destruction,  that  isolated 
spirits  among  its  individuals  search  more  intently  into  the  promise 
which  the  present  contains,  and  consolidate  their  faith  in  that 
promise  into  an  ideal.  Then,  however,  thought  can  outstrip 
mechanical  processes  and  leap  to  an  invention.  The  normal 
activity  of  social  thought  is  quickened  to  a  degree  that  frequently 
renders  a  clear  judgment  of  the  contents  of  the  present  equivalent 
to  a  prophetic  forecast  of  the  capacity  of  the  future.  If,  in  spite  of 
this,  progress  moves  slowly  in  sinuous  courses,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  that  every  age,  like  every  individual,  while  superior  to  its 
worst  elements  is  inferior  to  its  best.  The  aggregate  of  the 
practical  forces  which  carry  on  the  progressive  movement  is  in- 
ferior to  that  right  *  vision  of  the  world '  which  implies  a  more 
profound  insight  into  the  accomplished  present.  The  age,  there- 
fore, continues  its  own  doubling,  twining,  and  frequently  retrograde 
motion,  until  finally,  after  a  long  interval,  its  serpentine  movement 
in  the  '  upward  trend  of  progress '  brings  it  round  into  close  proxi- 
mity to  a  previous  point  of  departure.  At  this  hour  we  are  close 
to  the  ideals  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

All  the  different  phases  of  the  progressive  movement  of  to-day  are 
illustrated  in  the  puritan  revolution,  from  the  most  severely  practical 
to  the  most  nebulously  ideal,  from  the  party  whose  notion  was  to 
prohibit  all  reform  and  to  rivet  the  political  machinery  together  as 
it  stood  to  those  who,  seeing  that  collapse  of  the  old  machinery 
was  inevitable,  sought,  like  the  pioneers  of  the  French  revolution, 
to  invent  and  establish  a  new  ideal  of  government  in  a  sense  com- 
plete in  all  its  working  details.  There  was,  moreover,  an  ideal 
present  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  alike  those 
who  favoured  the  king's  cause  and  those  who  opposed  him  were 
affected  by  its  inspiring  influence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace 
the  practical  history  of  this  revolution,  but  in  developing  its  literary 
aspects  we  shall  find  that  even  under  the  king's  cause  there  lay  a 
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philosophy,  while  the  facts  of  history  show  us  that  the  opposite 
ideal  was  only  baffled  and  rendered  impotent  by  the  force  and 
tendency  of  the  practical   aggregate.     Massing   together  all   the 
forces  on  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  that  they  were 
bound  together,  however  much  they  varied  among  themselves,  byl 
a  sincere  determination  to  found  a  free  English  commonwealth.! 
Opposed  to  this  republican  ideal  there  was  the  converse  ideal  ofi 
the  times,  that  associated  with  the  monarchy  which  was  just  pass- 
ing away.     The  former  was  the  ideal  of  liberty,  at  once  represented  \ 
and  perverted  by  Cromwell ;  the  latter  the  ideal  of  strength,  at  I 
once  represented  and  perverted  by  Wentworth.     In  addition  to  | 
these^iherejgas_jjie  via  media  of  the  _congtit.ntinnnJ  pariy^whose 
practical  view  TOS^simplyJorejaeiy^abuses,  limit  prerogatiye^and 
render  law  supreme;  and  there  was  the  furth^r^b^pication  of 
the  religious  ideaTof  the  ironsides  and  the  saints,  to  whose  blazing 
imaginations  all  law  and  statecraft  were,  as  they  were  in  great 
measure  to  Carlyle,  '  mere  leaden  constitutionalities.'     We  have, 
therefore,  (1)  strength,  represented  (a)  practically  by  the  king's 
government,  (b)  theoretically  by  Hobbes  and  Filmer ;    (2)  liberty, 
represented  {a)  practically  by  Eliot  and  the  Hampden  brotherhood, 
(6)  theoretically  by  Sidney  and  Harrington.  The  religious  ideal  was 
represented  on  the  one  side  by  Laud  and  the  High  Commission,! 
on  the  other  by  the  New  Model  and  the  Westminster  Assembly.! 
Milton  and  Cromwell  must  still  remain  as  individuals.  1 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  party  of  constitutional  resistance  to 
the  king,  which  concentrates  itself  in  the  Petition  of  Eight.  The 
aims  and  ideas  of  men  like  Coke,  Selden,  and  Eliot  were  clearly 
defined,  and  were  simply  directed  to  Revising  effectual  restraints 
upon  the  crown,  so  that  the  government  might  go  on  as  a  limited 
monarchy  upon  the  old  basis  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
subject.  They  presented  nothing  high-flown  or  theoretical,  and 
later  on  the  action  of  the  same  party  in  the  civil  war  indicates 
their  unwillingness  to  proceed  far.  Falkland  even  abandoned  the 
parliamentary  side  and  joined  the  king's  cause.  That  which  they 
opposed,  however,  speedily  developed  itself  into  an  active  force 
which  demanded  stronger  nerve  than  that  of  constitutional  resist- 
ance. The  action  of  the  petition-of-right  men  proceeded  entirely 
by  raising  definite  issues  of  parliamentary  rights  and  privileges  ; 
that  of  the  king's  men  rose  to  sweeping  general  principles  of  the 
paramount  rights  of  the  crown.  The  former  appealed  to  some  old 
violated  statute ;  the  latter  answered  in  the  words  of  Justice 
Berkeley  that  rex  is  lex.  The  manner  in  which  the  conflict 
worked  itself  out  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  belongs  to 
civil  and  constitutional  history,  but  we  must  here  remark  the 
difference  of  ground  upon  which  the  king's  men  took  their  stand. 
Their  appeal  was  no  longer  to  law  or  legal  right.     It  had  risen 
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/beyond  these  to  a  justification  founded  on  the  intrinsic  authority  of 
kingship  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Charles  had  inherited 
notions  of  absolute  right  from  his  father,  and  his  advisers,  who 
sedulously  fostered  these  notions,  even  proclaimed  from  the  bench 
their  justification  of  the  king's  most  illegal  acts  by  an  appeal  to 
natural  right.  Here  we  reach  a  basis  of  theory,  and  are  very  near 
to  the  arguments  of  a  philosophy.  When  the  attorney-general 
Banks  declared  at  Hampden's  trial  that  absolute  power  lay  in  the 
persons  of  the  kings  of  England,  he  added  the  philosophic  maxim 
that  *  all  magistracy  it  is  of  nature,  and  obedience  and  subjection 
it  is  of  nature,'  thus  leading  us  to  the  very  porch  of  the. '  De  Cive/ 
'  De  Corpore  Politico,'  and  '  Leviathan  '  of  Hobbes. 

The  mischievous  perversion  which  government  had  now  become 
makes  it  ridiculous  to  speak  of  Charles  I's  monarchy  as  in  any 
sense  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal ;  but  when  we  turn  to  Hobbes 
we  discover  that  something  like  an  ideal  had  sprung  out  of  rever- 
ence for  a  strong  monarchy  as  well  as  from  visions  of  liberty  under 
a  free  commonwealth.  And  if  Hobbes's  philosophy  rises  beyond 
the  wretched  tyranny  of  the  second  Stuart  we  shall  find  a  still 
stronger  antagonism  between  the  perverted  Commonwealth  of 
Cromwell  and  the  republican  ideal  of  men  like  Harrington.  The 
movement  towards  a  republic  was  partly  a  reaction  against  the 
absolute  government  of  Charles  -I.  Hobbes,  coming  between  the 
overthrow  of  this  absolutism  and  its  partial  reinstatement  in  the 
person  of  Charles  II  upon  the  ruins  of  the  puritan  ideal,  represents 
the  reaction  against  that  anarchy  which  Cromwell  only  succeeded 
in  holding  down  with  an  armed  heel.  In  this  sense  he  belongs 
logically  to  the  Eestoration  period,  chronologically  to  the  Common- 
wealth But  his  work,  beginning  with  the  treatise  '  De  Cive '  in 
1642,  and  virtually  finished  with  the  *  Leviathan  '  in  1651,  was  a 
philosophical  protest  against  the  whole  puritan  movement,  in 
psychology  and  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  and  as  such  a  protest 
it  must  be  understood. 

His  politics  are  of  a  piece  with  his  philosophy.    Basing  his  argu- 

Iment  on  the  social  contract  theory,  he  drew  a  different  conclusion 

I  from  that  of  Bousseau.     Men,  he  says,  in  their  natural  state  are 

equal  and  free,  but  they  are  savages ;  *  man  is  to  man  a  wolf.' 

jThey  are  inclined  to  peace  from  three  motives — (1)  the  fear  of  death, 

V(2)  the  desire  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  commodious  living, 

and  (3)  the  hope  of  obtaining  these  by  industry.    They  accordingly 

combine   to   live  peaceably  among  themselves  and   be   protected 

among  other  men.     Here  begins  the  state,  when  society  by  compact 

appoints  one  man,  or  several,  to  rule.     This  governing  body  is  the 

sovereign,  and  according  to   Hobbes   the  true  sovereign  is  the 

monarch.    By  this  social  compact  men  have  thus  alienated  their 

natural  rights,  which  only  led  to  a  state  of  war,  and  have  constituted 
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over  themselves  for  their  own  benefit  a  power  which  the  require- 
ments of  peace  and  prosperity  render  essential  and  henceforth  l 
absolute.  Having  formed  this  contract,  men  cannot  lawfully  make 
a  new  covenant  among  themselves  without  the  sovereign's  permis- 
sion; a  new  covenant,  even  with  God,  is  illegal  except  through 
him.  Every  subject,  moreover,  becomes  henceforth  part  author  of 
all  the  actions  and  judgments  of  the  sovereign,  because  either  the 
minority  mu3t  coincide  with  the  majority,  and  sobecome  responsible 
for  the  compact,  or  if  any  man  protest  he  is  left-  in  the  condition 
of  war  he  was  in  before,  and  so  may  without  injustice  be  destroyed. 
Hence  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  because  all  personal  responsibility 
is  removed  from  him  by  the  social  contract,  and  every  particular 
man  is  author  of  all  the  ,  sovereign  does.  All  authority  too  is 
centred  in  him.  There  can  be  no  such  division  of  power  as  that 
supposed  to  exist  between  king,  lords,  and  commons,  else  the  state 
becomes  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Vox  populi  is  there  not 
merely  vox  Dei,  but  becomes  the  guarantee  of  the  sovereign's  divine 
right ;  while  the  sovereign,  being  in  facto  the  embodiment  of  all 
the  people,  is  the  true  and  only  representative  of  God's  person. 
He  is  henceforth  absolute.  He  cannot  be  censured  without  injus- 
tice. They  that  are  subjects  to  a  monarch  cannot  without  his 
leave  cast  off  monarchy.  He  is  at  once  judge  and  lawgiver,  dictator] 
and  pope,  and  must  be  obeyed  in  all  his  commands,  though  his 
commands  were  that  his  people  should  curse  God  and  die. 

In  the  tone  of  one  thus  arguing  for  an  absolute  monarchy  we 
seem  to  hear  something  of  the  world-weariness  of  one  crying  out 
in  time  of  trouble,  that  breaks  forth  so  painfully  in  Dante's  '  De 
Monarchia.'  In  Dante,  as  in  Hobbes,  we  trace  the  ruin  of  princi- 
palities ;  we  have  the  same  longing  for  peace,  born  of  the  same 
weariness  of  strife 'and  willing  to  purchase  rest  at  the  same  cost. 
But  the  difference  is  great.  When  Dante  looks  back  to  the  Eoman 
empire  and  laments  how  i  that  seamless  robe  suffered  rending  by 
the  talons  of  ambition,'  how,  like  a  beast  of  many  heads,  she  strives 
after  contrary  things,  and  how  unanswerable  reasons,  and  the  very 
light  of  experience,  and  even  the  sweetness  of  divine  persuasion 
can  neither  heal,  nor  convince,  nor  charm,  he  utters,  it  is  true, 
merely  a  distressed  cry  for  peace.  But  with  Dante  there  is  more 
than  the  cry  of  the  pained  creature  for  rest.  Hobbes  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  more  than  low  utilitarian  ends  in  view  in  his  theory 
of  absolute  monarchy ;  Dante's  temporal  monarchy  is  a  means  to 
secure  that  peace  which  shall  enable  man  to  fulfil  .the  chief  end  of 
his  being.  Man's  chief  end,  according  to  Dante's  philosophy,  is 
not  mere  existence  under  any  conditions,  as  it  might  be  according  to 
that  of  Hobbes.  It  is  the  development  of  his  spirit.  It  is  '  to  set 
in  action  the  whole  capacity  of  that  understanding  which  is  capable 
of  development,  first  in  the  way  of  speculation  and  then  by  its 
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extension  in  the  way  of  action.'  So  regarded,  according  to  that 
word,  ■  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,'  the 
proper  work  of  humanity  becomes  almost  divine,  and  peace  is  in 
Dante's  vision,  as  it  was  in  the  hymn  that  sounded  to  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem,  associated  with  glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

The  difference  between  the  monarchy  of  Hobbes  and  that  of 
Dante  is,  in  a  word,  the  difference  between  a  theory  and  an  ideal, 
between  a  philosopher's  scheme  and  a  poet's  creation.  Dante's 
logic  is  as  close  and  keen  as  that  of  Hobbes ;  he  has  all  the  pedantic 
formalism  of  a  schoolman ;  his  treatise  is  externally  more  a  monu- 
ment of  dialectic  than  of  imagination.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
suffused  with  the  light  that  shines  through  the  'Divina  Commedia,' 
and  is  invested  with  something  of  the  glory  that  illuminates  the 
unbinding  of  Prometheus.  Obedience  to  Dante's  monarch  becomes 
obedience  to  the  power  in  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.  If  his 
ideal  leads  to  servitude,  it  is  from  the  perverting  influence  of  attendant 
circumstances,  whereas  servitude  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Hobbes' s 
political  creed.  Dante,  with  a  poetic  frenzy  repeated  in  a  later  age 
by  Victor  Hugo,  could  embrace  all  men  and  nations  in  the  union  that 
was  to  realise  his  dream  of  a  temporal  monarchy.  Living  before 
the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  were  discovered,  he  could  unite 
all  men  in  one  brotherhood  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  spiritual  exist- 
ence under  a  monarch  who  was  at  once  the  servant  of  all  his  people 
and  the  representative  of  God.  Hobbes  on  the  contrary  was  unable 
to  rise  beyond  the  divine  right  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  the  Tudors. 
But  had  Dante  seen  the  full  flush  of  the  European  springtime  of 
which  the  Florentine  magnificence  was  only  a  mild  February 
morning  of  a  day  that  closed  in  tears  and  frost,  had  he  felt  the 
quickening  breath  of  the  Kenascence  and  the  strong  sea  breeze 
that  blew  across  the  Atlantic  of  Columbus,  he  might,  instead  of 
casting  an  idealising,  regretful  look  backwards  to  Eoman  imperialism, 
have  seen  the  dawn  of  new  hopes  and  possibilities  as  fchey  appeared 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Utopia,'  and  might  have  joined  hands  with 
him  who  had  travelled  to  unknown  shores  with  Hythlodaye. 

In  the  revolution  which  was  in  progress  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I  the  driving-wheel  of  the  political  machinery  was  trashed, 
and  in  the  collapse  which  ensued  political  speculators  were  thrown 
back  beyond  the  mere  question  of  mending  to  an  examination 
of  the  very  fundamentals  of  government.  Finding  that  the 
moral  forces  which  give  solidity  to  a  government  were  altogether 
loosened  and  set  at  variance,  men  sought  for  those  first  principles 
of  which  complex  governments  are  but  an  embodied  development, 
those  simple  natural  laws  which  furnish  government  with  its  gua- 
rantee. This  is  what  constitutes  the  simplicity  of  Hobbes's  political 
philosophy.  In  no  sense  a  political  reformer,  he  only  worked  back 
to  what  he  considered  the  fundamentals  of  human  society.     Hence 
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his  work  is  simple  and  clear,  because  his  political  theory  is  one  based 
on  a  few  simple  and  clear  ideas.  But  his  philosophy  contains  no  I 
practical  statesmanship  and  offers  no  remedy  for  evils.  The  samel 
simplicity  of  foundation  was  sought  by  Filmer  in  his  <  Patriarchal 
and  the  same  conclusion  reached.  The  *  Patriarcha '  founds  the 
king's  right  to  absolute  power  on  the  patriarchal  basis  of  society. 
Adam  as  father  of  the  human  race  got  supreme  rights  from  God, 
and  kings  inherit  those  supreme  rights  from  Adam.  The  book 
furnished  occasion  for  Algernon  Sidney's  'Discourse  on  Govern- 
ment.' Written  as  a  refutation  of  the  patriarchal  theory  of 
government,  Sidney's  work  illustrates  the  tendency  of  other  specu- 
lators of  this  time  to  argue  from  the  most  elementary  first  principles, 
and  seek  a  solution  from  these.  But  Sidney's  solution  was  the 
opposite  to  that  arrived  at  by  Hobbes  and  Filmer.  That  the 
sovereign  exists  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  sovereign, 
that  a  general  presumption  that  sovereigns  will  govern  well  is  not 
a  sufficient  security  for  the  nation — these  and  similar  propositions 
which  he  insists  upon  vehemently  and  at  length  through  a  large 
folio  have  for  us  passed  outside  the  range  of  political  discussion. 
With  America  and  France  before  us  we  are  perhaps  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  pitfalls  of  republicanism :  Sidney  focuses  his  argu-| 
ment  against  the  claims  of  monarchy.  But  when  he  wrote,  dynastic 
ideas  predominated.  These  had  first  to  be  overcome  before  the 
people  could  establish  its  own  freedom,  and  it  is  these  which  the 
'  Discourse  on  Government '  aims  at  controverting.  The  revolution 
of  1640  and  the  succeeding  years  had  indeed  overthrown  the 
dynasty,  but  the  dynastic  ideas  still  prevailed.  The  revolution  had 
brought  '  that  man  of  blood  Charles  Stuart '  to  his  account ;  but  it 
had  also  in  his  place  established  Spenser's  blatant  beast,  upon 
whose  head  there  were  already  proposals  to  fix  the  crown  Charles 
had  forfeited.  At  the  same  time  Sidney  is  not  merely  negative. 
One  at  least  of  the  principles  which  he  maintains  is  not  quite 
rudimentary  nor  too  familiar,  viz.  the  people's  right  of  rebellion. 
Submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  simply  because  they  are  powers, 
finds  no  place  with  Sidney.  All  power  must  proceed  from  the  people,  j 
and  when  governors  have  forfeited  the  sympathy  on  which  alone 
their  power  must  finally  rest,  the  people  have  a  right  to  withdraw 
the  power  they  have  bestowed.  Even  with  regard  to  individual 
rulers  Sidney  maintains  that  it  is  not  well  they  should  be  glorious 
or  powerful  or  rich  in  their  own  person ;  else  the  seeds  will  be  sown 
of  a  popular  decay.  This  last  republican  idea  has  grown  into  a 
multitude  of  ramifications  since  the  date  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, most  notably  in  the  French  Commune,  but  Sidney's  assertion 
of  it  is  a  peculiar  exemplification  of  that  spirit  of  liberty — irspliravros 
t\)v  sXsvOspiav,  as  Selden  had  it  for  his  motto— which  had  flashed 
through  England  like  forked  lightning  through  the  storm-cloud. 
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Sidney,  however,  is  more  remarkable  as  a  man  than  as  a  writer. 
His  principles  were  written  in  his  life  and  sealed  with  his  death. 
His  only  writing,  the  *  Discourse  on  Government,'  was  not  published 
till  1698,  fifteen  years  after  its  author's  execution,  but  the  deed  that 
is  done  is  frequently  more  potent  than  the  word  that  is  spoken,  and 
in  literary  estimates  critics  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  or  overlook 
the  operative  influence  of  the  acted  life.  That  enthusiasm  for 
republican  ideas  which  finally  brought  him  to  the  block  made 
Sidney  from  the  first  a  consistent  adversary  to  Cromwell's  protec- 
torate. When  Worcester  had  been  fought  and  the  shadow  of  the 
sword  fell  upon  every  corner  of  England,  Sidney  felt  that  he  could 
do  nothing.  Approver  and  defender  as  he  was  of  the  execution  of 
Charles,  and  capable  of  signing  his  name  when  envoy  at  a  foreign 
court  with  the  appended  quotation — 

Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem — 

he  had  only  scorn  for  the  principles  that  found  vent  in  such  pam- 
phlets as  '  Killing  no  Murder.'  Eetiring  to  Penshurst,  he  wrote 
the  manuscript  afterwards  produced  against  him  at  his  trial.  Still 
hopeful,  as  we  shall  find  Harrington  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
also  Milton,  that  England  was  capable  of  better  things  than 
Cromwell  had  given  her,  he  emerged  from  his  retirement  on  the 
abdication  of  Cromwell's  son  and  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state  that  was  to  settle  the  future  government.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Denmark  to  negotiate  peace,  and  during  his 
absence  the  Eestoration  was  quietly  accomplished.  Too  proud  and 
uncompromising  to  profit  from  royal  hands  by  an  amnesty  for 
principles  which  required  no  pardon,  he  refused  even  to  own  himself 
the  subject  of  Charles  II,  and  remained  an  exile  for  seventeen  years. 
He  returned  only  at  his  father's  dying  request,  still  a  republican, 
and  entered  parliament  to  direct  his  invective  against  the  minis- 
terial party.  The  issue  we  know.  His  story  leads  us  to  one  of  the 
brightest  and  one  of  the  most  odious  records  of  the  revolution 
period,  the  martyr's  crown  that  encircles  the  brow  of  Sidney  and 
the  martyr's  blood  that  reddens  the  hand  of  Jeffreys. 

To  the  same  effect  and  practically  in  the  same  language  as 
Sidney,  Milton  had  already  expressed  himself  in  his  first  political 
pamphlet,  *  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.'  Written  some 
1  time  before  Sidney's  work,  and  published  immediately,  it  was  the 
first  free  and  unqualified  defence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  army 
in  executing  Charles.  It  is  a  landmark  of  the  immense  advance 
opinion  had  made  since  the  conflict  began  with  parliamentary 
debates  upon  monopolies  and  ship-money.  The  flames  of  the  civil 
war  had  reduced  everything  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity.  Cromwell 
and  his  independents  had  come  to  the  front  breathing  fire,  and  all 
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the  old  outlines  had  melted  away.  A  strong  republican  party  was 
now  in  power,  but  it  was  a  party  regulated  by  none  of  the  restraints 
of  constitutional  forms  and  directed  by  no  political  wisdom.  The 
king  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  to  whom  his  divine  right 
was  no  more  than  sounding  brass,  and  he  himself  appeared  only  as 
a  '  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  his  country.'  The 
people  at  large  would  still  have  fondly  distinguished  between 
Charles  and  the  king,  and  would  have  revered  the  office  while  they 
denounced  the  man.  But  the  army  was  of  a  different  temper,  and 
with  them  the  issue  rested.  The  execution  of  the  king,  while  it 
effectually  laid  open  the  road  for  the  establishment  of  a  common! 
wealth,  produced  only  the  most  disastrous  results  to  the  cause  of\ 
liberty.  It  gained  nothing  and  it  alienated  much.  But  it  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  party  to  their 
ultimatum.  They  had  finally  said  in  a  deed  more  eloquent  than 
words  :  '  This  is  what  we  mean.' 

They  had  their  champion  ready  in  Milton.  *  The  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  '  was  not  written  in  reply  to  any  defence  of 
kingship  :  it  was  a  spontaneous  vindication.  Milton's  motive, 
therefore,  in  writing  and  publishing  it  becomes  more  characteristic- 
ally that  which  governed  his  life  throughout — to  avow  his  principles 
without  fear  of  giving  offence  and  to  defend  whatever  he  conceived 
to  have  been  nobly  done.  Most  of  it  was  written  during  the  king's 
trial,  and  it  appeared  a  fortnight  after  the  king's  execution.  It 
contains  the  basis  of  all  Milton's  political  tracts,  for  the  '  Eikono- 
klastes  '  and  the  two  '  Defences  '  only  enlarge  the  same  principles 
with  interlude  cannonades  of  uproarious  abuse.  The  one  root  idea 
from  which  they  all  spring  is  that  stated  in  the  thesis  of  the  first 
pamphlet — '  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all! 
ages,  for  any  who  have  the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant  oij 
wicked  king,  and  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary! 
magistrates  have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it.'  He  also  goes  baclv 
to  a  first  principle  of  society  :  '  No  man  who  knows  aught  can  bej 
so  stupid  to  deny  that  all  men  were  naturally  born  free.'  He  is  at| 
one  with  Hobbes  in  his  axiom  that  society  is  founded  on  a  compact, 
that  '  men  agreed  by  common  league  to  bind  each  other  from/ 
mutual  injury  and  jointly  to  defend  themselves  against  any  tharf 
gave  disturbance  to  such  agreement.'  But  in  Milton's  society 
kingship  is  a  mere  accident ;  with  Hobbes  it  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch.  Like  Sidney,  Milton  gives  the  king's  power  only  a  derivative 
value,  and  he  too  reserves  for  the  people  the  right  of  rebellion/ 
He  maintains  that  the  people  of  any  country,  if  they  see  good, 
may  depose  their  sovereign,  whether  the  sovereign  be  just  or  wicked  ; 
and  if  he  be  unjust  and  tyrannical,  if  he  be  one  '  who,  regarding 
neither  law  nor  the  common  good,  reigns  only  for  himself  and  hie 
faction,'  this  right  becomes  a  duty.    More  than  this,  if  the  ordinary 
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magistrates  have  neglected  to  punish  the  wicked  king  it  is  lawful 
for  any  to  do  so  who  have  the  power.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Milton  would  have  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I  as 
readily  as  he  defied  the  laws  of  licensed  printing.  Eepublican  to 
the  last,  he  sent  forth,  only  a  few  months  before  the  Eestoration, 
a  final  determined  protest  against  the  now  inevitable  Stuart  return 
in  his  *  Eeady  and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth.' 
Then  he  retired,  beaten  but  unsubdued. 

Idealist  and  republican  as  he  was,  Milton  was  still  the  man  of 
Cromwell's  Commonwealth.  He  was  not  removed  from  the  puritan 
ranks  like  Sidney,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  like  Harrington ;  and  being 
one  of  a  party,  however  far  in  other  respects  he  rose  above  it,  he 
made  his  defence  of  liberty  in  politics,  like  his  defence  of  liberty  in 
religion,  a  case  of  special  pleading  for  those  with  whom  he  had 
allied  himself.  He  seems  to  rise,  indeed,  to  the  inspiration  of 
'  handling  the  greatest  theme  that  ever  was.' 

I  am  to  relate  how  a  most  potent  king,  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws, 
given  a  shock  to  religion,  and  was  reigning  at  his  own  pleasure,  was  at 
last  vanquished  in  the  field  by  the  people  who  had  served  a  long  servitude 
under  him,  was  then  cast  into  prison,  and  finally,  when  he  gave  no 
ground  at  all  for  hoping  better  things  of  him,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom  and  beheaded  by  the  axe  before  his 
own  palace  gates.  I  am  to  relate  also  by  what  right,  especially  accord- 
ing to  our  law,  this  was  adjudged  and  done,  and  shall  easily  defend  my 
valiant  and  upright  countrymen  who  have  deserved  most  conspicuously 
well  of  the  united  citizenship  and  nationalities  of  the  world. 

But  there  he  droops.  An  independent  who  has  pledged  himself 
away  to  the  party  of  the  independents,  he  has  not  the  clear  eye  of 
Harrington  to  distinguish  between  the  actual  and  the  possible. 
England  with  him  has  accomplished  her  work  :  the  country  has 
liberated  itself.  He  does  not  recognise  that  the  liberators  furnished 
no  guarantee  that  this  liberty  would  not  be  interfered  with,  whether 
in  matters  religious,  or  political,  or  social.  The  form  into  which 
the  constitution  was  settling  was,  in  his  own  words,  *  not  such  as 
might  be  wished,  but  such  as  the  disaffection  of  bad  citizens  would 
allow  to  exist.'  The  Commonwealth  was  still  labouring  under  the 
perplexity  of  factions  and  obliged  to  defend  itself  by  arms ;  but 
Milton  failed  to  see,  as  Algernon  Sidney  saw,  that  the  pikes  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  to  be  beaten,  not  into  ploughshares,  but  into 
fetters.  Blind  though  he  had  now  fallen  in  the  public  service,  he 
nevertheless  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  but  looked  confidently 
to  Cromwell  as  the  one  stay  of  England,  the  impersonation  of  new- 
found liberty,  the  father  of  his  country.  His  panegyric  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  revolution  is  crowned  with  his  panegyric  on  the 
Protector.  Parliaments  had  met  and  accomplished  nothing : 
Cromwell  alone  remained. 
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We  all  yield  to  your  insuperable  worth,  no  one  having  a  word  to  say  to 
the  contrary,  unless  it  be  some  one  who  seeks  equal  honours  for  himself 
with  an  unequal  title,  or  grudges  their  bestowal  on  one  of  higher  desert, 
or  understands  not  that  in  human  society  there  is  nothing  more  pleasing 
to  God,  more  agreeable  to  reason,  nothing  fairer  and  more  useful  to  the 
state,  than  that  the  worthiest  should  bear  rule. 

He  did  not,  it  is  true,  hesitate  to  warn  Cromwell,  *  the  patron  and, 
as  it  were,  the  tutelary  god  of  liberty,'  against  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  would  ensue  if  he  should  afterwards  invade  that 
liberty  which  he  had  vindicated.  But  he  seemed  to  recognise  no 
such  danger.  He  was  as  jealous  of  parliaments  as  Cromwell  him- 
self. And  certainly  he  did  not  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  his 
own  words,  directed  against  Charles  and  his  ministers,  were  applic- 
able to  Cromwell  and  his  sectarian  supporters,  about  the  glory  and 
the  duty  of  tyrannicide  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  who  '  reigns  only 
for  himself  and  his  own  faction.'  ^ 

Milton's  *  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  '  brings  us  to  the 
practical  politics  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  have  shown  that  an 
ideal  was  more  or  less  present  to  all  men's  minds  at  this  time, 
meaning  by  the  ideal  a  deeper  insight  into  the  real.  The  various 
forms  of  this  ideal  constitute  the  different  solutions  men  were 
prepared  to  advocate  for  the  right  settlement  of  affairs,  or,  as 
Cromwell  put  it  to  his  parliaments,  for  the  '  healing  and  settling '  of 
the  nation.  The  practical  conclusion  arrived  at  by  those  in  power" 
was  the  subversion  of  the  old  constitution  and  the  establishment  of 
a  free  commonwealth.  Two  months  after  the  king's  execution  an 
edict  was  passed,  bearing  that 

the  people  of  England  and  of  all  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging  are,  and  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted,  made,  established, 
and  confirmed  to  be,  a  commonwealth  and  free  state,  and  shall  hence- 
forth be  governed  as  a  commonwealth  and  free  state  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  parliament  and  by  such  as  they  shall  appoint  officers  and 
ministers  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  king  or  house 
of  lords. 

If  we  would  see  something  of  what  England  was  capable  of 
realising  at  this  memorable  epoch,  we  may  turn  to  a  book  which 
has  hitherto  received  far  too  little  attention,  James  Harrington 's 
1  Oceana.'  This  book  is  remarkable  not  merely  as  a  product  of  the 
Commonwealth  thought,  it  is  also  remarkable  among  political 
ideals.  It  is  a  book  of  essentially  the  same  character  as  the 
1  Kepublic,'  the  '  De  Monarchia,'  the  '  Prince,'  the  '  Utopia,'  and  the 
1  New  Atlantis.'  It  is  an  ideal  formed  at  a  time  when  England 
had  violently  cut  herself  adrift  from  her  political  traditions,  and 
entered  unfettered  upon  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era.  It  belongs 
moreover  to  that  time  when  the  immediate  realisation  of  an  ideal 
was  the  practical  determination  of  those  who  were  masters  of  the 
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country,  and  it  was  promulgated  whilst  this  other  ideal,  which  bore 
no  less  ambitious  a  character  than  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom  upon  earth,  was  in  actual  process  of  realising  and  destroying 
itself  upon  the  ruins  of  what  had  gone  before.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  solid  practical  worth  :  it  is  mere  ignorance 
or  affectation  which  allows  a  critic  to  speak  of  it  as  a  'political 
romance.'  It  differs  from  other  political  ideals  in  being  a  model 
commonwealth  presented  complete  in  all  its  working  details  both 
of  foundation  and  superstructure,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  statesman 
who  thoroughly  understands  both  law  and  politics.  Harrington 
turns  to  the  past,  not,  as  Dante  does;  with  the  sorrowful  eyes  of 
one  contemplating  a  golden  age  now  lost,  but  with  the  healthy 
instinct  of  one  who  sees  in  the  experience  of  the  past  the  most 
enduring  hopes  of  the  future.  His  model  is  not  the  work  of  one 
sickened  by  the  perversion  of  government  around  him,  who  turns 
for  solace  to  rear  a  fabric  in  dreamland.  The  shadow  of  despair 
does  not  even  with  its  borders  touch  the  *  Oceana.'  So  far  from  in 
any  way  resembling  the  fanciful  Arcadias  of  an  earlier  age,1  the 
work  is  practical  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  expression  of 
his  established  hopes  for  the  England  of  his  own  days,  inspired 
throughout  by  a  fixed  faith  that  now  was  the  time  for  England  to 
develop  into  a  republic  at  once  strong  and  free,  solidified  by  a 
direct  and  true  insight  into  the  principles  of  government,  and 
enriched  by  an  historical  experience  that  has  drained  the  wisdom 
of  the  past. 

Historically,  therefore,  the  work  is  of  prime  interest ;  but  it  has 
a  more  vital  interest  still,  and  one  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  allude  to,  viz.  its  anticipated  solution 
of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  own  age.  In  education  Ilaxrington 
contrived  a  solution  quite  similar  to  that  which  we  have  only 
recently  adopted.  Abandoning  the  impossible  dreams  of  Milton, 
he  propounded  an  entirely  practicable  theory  of  national  schools 
under  government  inspection,  with  state  support,  rates,  and  com- 
pulsory clause,  all  as  clearly  defined,  if  without  so  many  words,  as 
in  the  acts  and  codes  now  in  force.  Indeed,  he  is  herein  ahead  of 
us,  for  he  provides  a  thoroughly  organised  system  of  secondary 
education,  which  we  are  as  yet  only  slowly  approaching.  In  religion 
he  has  a  profoundly  tolerant  and  far-reaching  provision  of  settle- 
ment— a  national  church  directed  and  controlled  by  a  council  of 
religion  and  a  convocation  of  divines,  the  council,  however,  to 
exercise  no  coercive  power,  but  to  guarantee  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all.  ?  No  gathered  congregation  shall  be  molested  or  interrupted, 
but  vigorously  and  vigilantly  protected  and  defended  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, practice,  and  possession '  of  their  worship ;  and  every  congre- 
gation shall  have  right  of  appeal  to  the  council,  and  if  need  be  to 

1  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  is  hopelessly  at  sea  here  (From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,  p.  26). 
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the  senate  or  parliament.  In  nditics  he  has  a  serene  confidence 
in  the  silent  instincts  of  popular  wisdom,  that  might  abash  our 
modern  caucusers,  and  a  conception  of  England's  expansive  mission 
that  might  do  honour  to  Professor  Seeley.  But  most  striking  of 
all  are  his  conclusions  on  the  question  of  accumulations,  particularly 
accumulations  in  landed  property.  For  this  question  of  landed 
accumulation  is  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  a  common- 
wealth must  look  to  have  the  seeds  of  permanency  or  decay 
according  as  it  has  accepted  a  just  or  an  unfair  settlement  upon 
this  point.  Upon  this  he  founds  his  commonwealth  first  of  all, 
and  the  debate  upon  the  Agrarian  of  *  Oceana  '  reads  like  a  report 
from  the  house  of  commons. 

Of  all  the  political  writers  and  thinkers  of  this  age  none  had  a 
juster  eye  for  the  new  possibilities  that  were  opened  up  for  the 
England  of  the  puritan  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  none  saw 
more  distinctly  how  far  the  actual  Commonwealth  fell  short  of  what 
was  then  possible.  Personally  he  is  a  less  interesting  figure  than 
that  sword  of  flame  Sidney,  but  his  ideas  contained  a  far  deeper 
wisdom  than  those  of  Sidney ;  he  carried  more  intellectual  ballast, 
while  he  had  hardly  less  enthusiasm ;  and  what  he  wrote  is  of 
vastly  greater  interest  and  worth.  Yet  he  embodies  the  same  ideal 
of  the  time,  the  same  that  inspired  jjrom weirs  disastrous  and 
baffled  effort,  the  same  that  inspired  the  utterance  as  well  jisjjie 
action  of  the  furious  latter-day  saints  whose  hot  gospelling  zeal 
turned  the  Commonwealth  into  a  Christian  Juggernaut,  that  in- 
spired alike  the  dreary  logic  of  Hobbes  and  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Milton.  This  last  erred  in  defect  of  completeness.  His  moral 
idealism  was  too  intemperate  for  his  sagacity,  and  he  made  himself 
the  champion  of  single  deeds  without  appreciating  their  connected 
issues.  All  of  them  had  their  observation  either  perverted  or 
rendered  incomplete  by  the  partial  issues  of  the  time.  The  im- 
mediate struggle  was  prejudicial  neither  to  Harrington's  lucidity  of 
mind  nor  to  his  trustfulness,  for  he  never  allowed  its  warping 
influences  to  take  effect.  We  may  have  warmer  admiration  for 
some  who  struck  doughty  blows  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  who, 
if  they  fell,  fell  with  something  of  a  starry  splendour.  But  when 
we  observe  the  unbiassed  temper  with  which  Harrington  approached 
the  intricate  questions  of  the  time,  the  perspicacity  which  he 
brought  to  disentangle  them,  and  the  breadth  of  wisdom  with  which 
he  elaborated  his  solution,  we  may  find  atonement  for  that  aloof- 
ness which  is  not  always  a  fault. 

For  Harrington  too  is  remarkable  as  a  man.  From  his  early 
years  he  evinced  that  habit  of  observant  self-possession  which  gives 
authority  to  opinion.  Even  as  a  boy,  as  Toland,  his  admiring 
editor,  tells  us,  he  had  a  '  natural  gravity  which  kept  his  teachers 
in  awe.'     Born  into  this  stormy  epoch,  he  marked  out  his  own 
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work  at  as  early  a  period  as  his  entrance  into  the  university.     Set- 
ting aside  academic  routine,  he  devoted  himself  under  the  tutorship 
of  Chillingworth  to  a  preparation  for  foreign  travel,  and  on  his 
father's  death  he  quitted  England  to  study  continental  government 
and  politics — a  step  which  indicates  the  same  motive  that  led  Falk- 
land to  institute  the  conviviums  at  Tew,  viz.  that  he  might  come 
to  *  a  rational  determination.'     In  Holland,  now  flourishing  after 
its  liberation  from  the  Spaniards,  he  had  occasion  to  study  military 
discipline  as  well  as  government.     He  had  high  favour  shown  him 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  visited  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  prince   elector.     Kegarding  those 
political  studies  which  formed  his  main  occupation  he  used  to  say 
that  before  he  left  England  he  knew  no  more  of  monarchy,  oli- 
garchy, democracy,  or  other  forms  of  government  '  than  so  many 
words  in  the  dictionary.'     Before  returning  home  he  also  visited 
Denmark,  Flanders,  Germany  in  various  parts,  and  France,  but 
his  most  fruitful  field  of  study  was  Italy.     He  there  acquired  that 
minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  medieval  republics  and 
with  the  existing  Italian  governments  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
every  page  of  his  writing.     Italy  also  furnished  him  with  a  valuable 
political  library,  with  one  writer  who  never  fails  to  elicit  his  admi- 
ration, Machiavelli,  *  the  prince  of  politicians,'  'the  only  politician,' 
1  the  greatest  artist  in  the  modern  world,'  and  with  a  working  ex- 
ample of  one  commonwealth  that  was  then  for  him  '  better  than  all 
others  in  the  world,'  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.     On  his  return 
to  England  he  first  entered  the  service  of  Charles  as  one  of  the 
privy  chamber  extraordinary  (the  struggle  was  just  then  coming  to 
a  head),  and  accompanied  him  in  his  first  expedition  against  the 
Scots ;  but,  loth  to  suffer  the  twist  of  partisan  action,  he  retired  into 
private  life  to  bring  the  fruit  of  his  travels  to  maturity.     In  1646, 
when  the  first  conflict  had  been  decided  and  Charles  was  now  a 
prisoner,  he  emerged  '  out  of  curiosity,'  and  was  thereon  appointed 
to  wait  upon  the  king's  person  as  '  one  known  to  the  king  and  en- 
gaged to  no  faction.'     From  this  time,  with  one  short  interval  of 
separation,  due  to  his  refusal  to  take  an  oath  against  assisting  the 
king's  escape,  he  attended  Charles  until  his  last  moments  on  the 
scaffold.     He  was  '  very  acceptable  to  the  king,'  who  found  him 
'  an  ingenious  man,'  and  conversed  with  him  by  preference  to  others 
of  the  suite  about  books  and  foreign  countries  and  government. 
After  the  king's  execution  he  again  withdrew  to  his  study,  this  time 
to  mould  his  expectations  and  ideas  about  this  new-born  England 
into  his  '  Model  Commonwealth.'     He  had  been  studying  civil  go- 
vernment both  from  books  and  from  practical  observation  ever  since 
his  student  days  at  Oxford,  and  now  he  had  reached  his  determi- 
nation. 

The  work,  on  being  completed,  experienced  difficulty  in  publica- 
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tion.  Its  views  were  distasteful  to  both  parties.  The  royalists 
thought  him  unfaithful  to  the  king;  the  Cromwellians  were 
enraged.  Like  Paul  at  Athens  he  had  shown  them  what  they 
ignorantly  adored,  and  his  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  was  so  severe 
a  comment  upon  theirs  that  Cromwell  had  the  book  seized  in  the 
printing.  A  very  pretty  story  is  related  by  Toland  about  his 
touching  and  quaint  appeal  to  Lady  Claypole,  Cromwell's  favourite 
daughter,  for  the  liberation  of  <  his  child,'  as  he  fondly  termed  it, 
and  of  her  interest  and  intercession  on  its  behalf.  The  manuscript 
was  restored  and  the  book  published  with  a  dedication  to  Cromwell 
himself  and  the  motto,  Quid  rides  ?  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula 
narrator.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  laughed  that  *  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  trepan  him  out  of  his  power,  but  what  he  had  got 
by  the  sword  he  would  not  quit  for  a  little  paper  shot.'  Yet  there 
is  little  in  the  work  directly  obnoxious  to  Cromwell;  the  great 
offence  lies  in  the  difference  between  Harrington's  statesmanship 
and  the  Protector's.  Whatever  direct  offence  there  is  springs  from 
Harrington's  hope  and  trust  that  Cromwell  might  prove  England's 
saviour.  It  was  not  essential  that  he  should  have  acted  as 
Harrington  pointed  out,  but  if  he  had  possessed  the  philosophic 
and  political  insight  and  the  constructive  genius  revealed  in 
Harrington's  work  he  might,  with  those  administrative  talents 
which  he  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree,  have  accomplished  for 
England  something  very  different  from  that  sword-and-bible  despot- 
ism. Harrington's  work,  in  fact,  is  not  merely  a  model  of  a 
free  commonwealth  ;  it  is  an  impassioned  argumentum  ad  hominem 
to  Cromwell  himself,  who  had  such  an  opportunity  as  scarcely 
ever  man  had,  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  of  Lycurgus  for  Sparta, 
or  Washington  for  America,  of  either  reforming  what  was  amiss 
in  the  old  government  or  establishing  one  altogether  new. 

The  '  Oceana  '  is  a  model  of  an  equal  commonwealth,  made  by 
one  who  has  something  of  the  instinct  of  an  artist.  It  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  first  consists  of  preliminaries,  in  which  he 
investigates  the  fundamentals  of  government  and  arranges  his 
materials.  In  the  second  a  council  of  legislators  is  assembled  to 
found  the  commonwealth — something  like  the  assemblies  that 
gathered  round  Mirabeau  and  George  Washington,  and  actually 
representing  the  council  of  state  which  aided  Cromwell  in  drawing 
up  the  instrument  of  government  in  1653.  In  the  third  part  the 
work  is  performed.     The  fourth  is  a  corollary  of  reflections. 

In  his  nomenclature  and  method  of  discussion  there  is  an  anti- 
quated pedantry,  which  gives  the  work  a  clumsy  appearance,  but 
the  pedantic  husk  is  worth  peeling  off  to  reach  the  kernel.  He 
begins  the  preliminaries  by  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  power, 
material  and  intellectual.  On  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  former 
depend  the  justice  and  equality  of  a  state  ;  on  the  latter  depends 
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its  continual  and  ever  renewed  freshness.  But  both  must  be  en- 
listed if  a  commonwealth  is  to  preserve  its  health.  In  these  two 
he  strikes  the  dominant  chord  of  his  *  equal  commonwealth.'  That 
is  one  which  is  (1)  '  equal  in  its  foundation,'  i.e.  one  based  on  an 
equable  distribution  of  the  power  accruing  from  the  possession  of 
material  wealth,  and  (2)  '  equal  in  its  superstructure,'  i.e.  maintain- 
ing a  similar  balance  in  the  distribution  of  power  proceeding  from 
intellectual  authority.  With  regard  to  the  former,  Harrington 
believed  that  he  had  made  a  discovery,  viz.  that  empire  follows 
the  balance  of  property,  whether  that  be  in  lands,  commodities, 
or  money.  Property  of  the  last  two  kinds  is  so  much  '  on  the 
wing '  that  Harrington  limits  his  criticism  chiefly  to  the  question 
of  property  in  land. 

So  long  as  the  agrarian  balance  is  unequal,  disturbance  is  sure 
to  arise.  Proceeding  on  this  first  principle  to  examine  the  causes 
of  the  distempers  in  his  own  day,  he  concludes  (and  in  his  conclu- 
sion he  was  developing  what  to  some  extent  had  already  been 
sighted  by  Bacon)  that  these  troubles  were  '  attributable  neither 
wholly  to  wilfulness  nor  faction,  neither  to  the  misgovernment  of 
the  prince  nor  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  people,  but  to  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  property,  which  ever  since  Henry  VII's  time  was  fall- 
ing into  the  scale  of  the  commons  from  that  of  the  king  and  of  the 
lords.'  The  passage 2  in  which  he  thus  traces  the  dissolution  of 
the  Stuart  monarchy  is  one  whose  lucidity  and  grasp  give  him 
title  to  stand  in  the  van  of  our  philosophic  historians,  and  one  that 
makes  us  regret  that  he  did  not  write  a  complete  history  of  the 
period.  But  his  ambition  took  a  different  flight.  His  aim  was 
not  merely  to  write  a  diagnosis  but  to  prescribe  a  cure,  '  to  provide 
a  method  of  preventing  such  distempers.'  Accordingly,  after  show- 
ing how  the  policy  of  the  Tudors  had  made  the  balance  incline  to 
the  commons ;  that  when  the  commons  had  once  raised  its  head 
nothing  more  was  wanted  than  that  the  people,  knowing  their  own 
strength,  should  be  made  to  feel  it ;  that  when  a  prince  came  i  as 
stiff  in  dispute  as  the  nerve  of  monarchy  was  slack '  dissolution 
was  inevitable ;  that  it  was  this  dissolution  of  the  government 
which  caused  the  war,  and  not  vice  versa — he  introduces  Cromwell 
in  the  person  of  that  '  most  virtuous  captain  and  incomparable 
patriot  Olphaus  Megaletor,'  who  henceforward  figures  as  Lord 
Archon  and  master  genius  of  the  new  commonwealth.  Chancing 
upon  the  following  of  Machiavel,  'Thrice  happy  is  that  people 
which  happens  to  have  a  man  able  to  give  them  such  a  government 
at  once  as  may  secure  them  of  their  liberties/  he  concluded  to  try 
the  occasion,  and  with  a  council  of  fifty  to  aid  him  in  his  labours, 
representing  the  commonwealths  of  Israel  ('  concerning  which  no 
man  wrote  common  sense  before  Harrington '),  of  Athens  and  Lace- 

2  Pp.  67-70  of  Toland's  edition. 
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daemon,  of  Carthage,  Kome,  the  Achaian  league,  of  Venice,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  he  proceeded  to  establish  the  commonwealth  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  author  in  his  preliminaries.  In  the 
thirty  '  orders  '  of  which  the  constitution  consists  he  traverses  the 
whole  field  of  civil  polity,  and  introduces  his  *  Model  Common- 
wealth '  in  a  complete  form. 

He  has  one  leading  object  throughout,  that  it  is  to  be  a  com- 
monwealth equal  and  free— equal,  i.e.,  both  in  its  foundation  and  its 
superstructure ;  and  free,  i.e.  one  whose  government  shall  consist 
in  the  empire  of  laws,  not  of  men.  As  a  foundation,  then,  he 
begins  with  an  adjustment  of  dominion  in  property.  Bacon  had 
said,  '  Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness  take  care  how  their  nobility 
and  gentlemen  multiply  too  fast,  for  that  makes  the  common  subject 
grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart  and  in 
effect  but  a  gentleman's  labourer.'  Harrington's  provision  against 
the  evil  is  one  which  modern  reform  has  rendered  tolerably  familiar, 
that  of  cutting  down  large  property  holdings  by  legal  enactment. 
Not  that  he  is  a  foe  to  aristocracy,  for  upon  this  point  he  is  resolute 
and  peremptory — that  no  country  can  be  rightly  healthy  without  an 
aristocracy.3  But  he  will  have  the  balance  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  many,  not  of  the  few.  '  Keep  the  plough  in  hand  of  the 
owner  and  not  of  mere  hirelings.'  Then  you  will  have  terra  potens 
armis  atque  ubere  gleba.  He  briefly  provides  that  no  one  shall  own 
land  to  the  extent  of  a  greater  annual  value  than  2,000Z.  Estates 
exceeding  this  shall  be  divided  at  the  first  generation  and  surpluses 
forfeited :  he  is  an  uncompromising  foe  of  entail. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  land  bill  the  right  hon.  Philautus 
de  Garbo,  a  young  nobleman  with  10,000£.  a  year  and  four  junior 
brothers,  assails  it  with  the  vehemence  and  argument  now  so 
familiar — that  it  is  uncalled  for,  is  dangerous  to  the  state,  will  not 
effect  its  purpose,  is  destructive  to  families,  destructive  to  industry ; 
that  it  will  never  be  passed.  The  answer  to  these  arguments  is  a 
curious  forecast  of  the  economy  of  our  own  land  agitators.  The  agra- 
rian is  necessary  to  ensure  the  equality  and  fixation  of  the  state.  It 
is  not  well  for  any  government  that  a  few  landlords  should  over- 
balance a  populous  country  :  there  is  then  a  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  oligarchy.  Nor  is  it  a  convincing  argument  to  say  that  it  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  danger,  for  there  is  greater  danger  from  the 
absence  of  a  just  agrarian  than  from  a  reform  which,  though  severe 
at  the  time,  provides  an  antidote  against  this  poison.  As  to  its 
ruination  of  families,  how  many  families  are  there, whose  yearly 
revenue  exceeds  2,0001.?  So  few  that  their  interest  cannot  be 
balanced  with  that  of  the  whole  nation.     No:   if  monarchy  has 


*  He  animadverts  on  Machiavel's  idea  that  a  gentry  is  galling  ;  that  is,  only  when 
the  gentry  overbalances. 
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made  bold  with  so  many  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  the  commonwealth 
ventures  to  make  bold  with  a  few  for  the  sake  of  so  many.  More 
than  this,  the  agrarian  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  families. 

Truly,  when  I  consider  that  our  countrymen  are  none  of  the  worst  in 
nature,  I  marvel  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  should  use  our  children  as 
we  do  our  puppies — take  one  in  the  lap  and  feed  it  with  every  good  bit, 
and  drown  four.  .  .  .  And  this  is  that  interest  of  a  family  for  which  we 
are  to  think  ill  of  a  commonwealth  that  will  not  endure  it !  But  quiet 
ourselves  !  The  land  through  which  the  river  Nile  wanders  in  one  stream 
is  barren ;  but  where  it  parts  into  seven  it  multiplies  its  fertile  shores  by 
distributing,  yet  keeping  and  improving,  such  a  propriety  and  nutrition  as 
is  a  prudent  agrarian  to  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  Whatever  large 
estates  suck  from  the  people  is  better  digested  by  small  estates  into  the 
blood  of  the  commonwealth. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  this  reform  will  destroy  industry :  apoliti- 
cal body  is  not  rendered  fitter  for  industry  by  having  one  leg  gouty. 
There  is  no  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  merchandise  in  the 
existence  of  a  class  that  have  no  need  for  trading,  whilst  others  are 
unable  to  follow  it.  The  agrarian  will  rather  encourage  industry 
through  its  provision  for  the  dissemination  of  wealth.  The  supe- 
rior limit  fixed  does  not  strike  at  industry,  but  only  at  covetousness  ; 
for  where  there  is  some  measure  in  riches  a  man  may  hope  to 
become  rich,  but  where  there  is  none  the  way  is  only  opened  up 
to  avarice.  His  closing  words  upon  the  practical  difficulties  of 
passing  the  bill  convey  a  warning  that  might  have  been  stirred  by 
the  recent  risings  in  Ireland  and  Skye.  It  would  be  safe  not  to 
make  too  much  of  those  difficulties  at  such  a  time,  for  if  the  people 
see  intemperate  postponement  of  the  reform  of  an  evil  to  which 
their  eyes  are  once  drawn  they  will  take  reform  into  their  own 
hands.  '  Wherefore,  if  you  will  not  fix  this,  the  rest  is  blood ;  for 
without  blood  you  can  bring  it  to  no  other.' 

From  the  general  tenor  of  his  debate,  as  well  as  from  desultory 
remarks  elsewhere,  it  is  apparent  that  under  the  '  balance '  which 
this  agrarian  was  to  provide  Harrington  included  limitations  on 
private  fortune  in  capital  as  well  as  land.  His  references  to  capital 
are  subsidiary,  because  England  was  for  him  characteristically  a 
'  commonwealth  of  husbandmen.'  But  in  reference  to  Holland  and 
Genoa  he  makes  the  balance  of  treasure  hold  the  same  function  as 
the  balance  of  land  in  England.  He  holds  rigidly  to  his  balance, 
whether  it  be  between  men  and  classes  or  between  the  state  and  the 
individual.  Though  his  ideas  run  on  socialistic  lines,  he  stops  short 
of  socialism.  He  stops  short,  for  instance,  of  land  nationalisation, 
though  coming  very  near  it,  for  fear  the  private  balance  should  be 
lost.  Individual  accumulations  of  capital,  beyond  a  certain  point,  are 
opposed,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  they  destroy  the  balance  of 
the  commonwealth  and  injure  the  health  of  the  social  body,    Livy 
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is  quoted  with  great  approval:  'Of  late  riches  have  introduced 
avarice,  and  voluptuous  pleasures  abounding  have,  through  lust  and 
luxury,  begot  a  desire  of  blasting  and  destroying  all  good  orders  ' 
To  the  same  effect  Aristotle:  'Immoderate  wealth,  where  one  man 
or  the  few  have  greater  possessions  than  the  equality  or  frame  of 
the  commonwealth  will  bear,  is  an  occasion  of  sedition,'  whence 
ostracism.  Of  a  harmony  is  his  droll  provision  that  no  daughter 
shall  have  a  dowry  of  more  than  1,500Z.  He  does  not  care  to  see 
the  daughters  of  England  exposed  to  the  designs  of  cut-purse 
husbands.  And  what  evils  may  not  follow  from  this  wretched 
custom  of  marrying  for  money  when  even  the  nobility  are  willing  to 
forget  their  blue  blood  and  see  '  the  tallow  of  a  chandler  converted 
into  that  beauty  which  is  required  in  a  bride  '  ? 

'  Equal  in  its  basis  and  equal  in  its  superstructure.'  The  former 
is  supplied  in  the  agrarian,  and  the  commonwealth  being  thus 
founded,  he  proceeds  to  frame  such  a  superstructure  as  will  render 
this  basis  exempt  from  the  contingency  of  a  perverting  misgovern- 
ment.  The  second  of  his  fundamentals  is  rotation  of  office  and  the 
ballot.  The  ballot  is  necessary  to  insure  that  purity  of  suffrage 
which  is  'the  health,  if  not  the  life,'  of  popular  government. 
'  Election  is  most  free  where  it  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
can  neither  oblige  nor  disoblige.'  Eotation  of  office  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  vitiating  overbalance  of  individual  authority. 
'  Prolongation  of  magistracy,  trashing  the  wheel  of  rotation,  destroys 
the  life  or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth.'  These  two,  which 
are  to  the  superstructure  what  the  agrarian  is  to  the  foundation, 
are  the  means  of  securing  liberty  and  equality  in  that.  The  super- 
structure itself  consists  of  three  orders,  the  senate,  the  popular 
assembly,  and  the  magistracy,  the  government  proceeding  by  equal 
rotation  and  elected  through  the  suffrage  of  all  the  people,  given  by 
ballot. 

On  the  question  of  election  he  is  a  curious  mixture  of  an  aristocrat 
and  a  democrat  IFlvouIdrT}e~mipossible  to  have  a  more  implicit 
confidence  in  the  virtue  of  popular  assemblies  properly  managed : 
it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  be  more  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  an  aristocratic  body.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear 
him  affirm  with  pride  that  for  popular  government  '  he  has  more  to 
say  than  Leviathan  has  said  or  will  say  for  monarchy ; '  on  the 
other  he  asserts  as  roundly  that  *  an  army  is  as  well  without  generals 
as  a  people  without  a  gentry.'     A  nobility  is 

necessary  to  the  natural  mixture  of  a  well-ordered  commonwealth.  How 
else  can  you  have  a  commonwealth  that  is  not  altogether  mechanic? 
Your  mechanics,  till  they  have  feathered  their  nests  like  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  are  so  busied  in  their  private  concernment  that  they  have  neither 
the  leisure  to  study  the  public  [i.e.  public  business]  nor  are  safely  to  be 
trusted  with  it.     But  if  a  man's  share  be  such  as  gives  him  leisure  by 

v  2 
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liis  private  advantage  to  reflect  on  that  of  the  public,  what  other  name 
is  there  for  this  sort  of  men  a  leur  aise  but  a  nobility,  especially  when 
their  families  come  to  be  such  as  are  noted  for  their  services  done  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  so  take  into  their  ancient  riches  ancient  virtue  ? 

In  another  place — 

It  is  a  .vain  imagination  to  suppose  that  politics  can  be  mastered  with- 
out study,  or  that  the  people  have  leisure  to  study ;  and  for  divines  and 
lawyers,  let  their  incurable  running  on  their  own  narrow  bias  serve  for 
instruction.  I  will  stand  no  more  by  the  judgment  of  lawyers  and  divines 
in  this  work  than  by  that  of  so  many  tradesmen.  There  remains  only 
the  nobility  and  gentry. 

Into  their  hand  accordingly  is  relegated  the  chief  business  of 
government  in  the  senate  or  upper  house. 

This  upperjiouse,  _however,  is  an  elective,  not  an  hereditary 
chamber.  The  aristocracy  in  whom  his  faith  is  thus  reposed  is  not 
one  whose  title  is  constituted  by  claims  founded  merely  on  heredi- 
tary right  or  the  greatness  of  estates  ;  it  is  a  class  in  the  possession 
of  no  privileges  beyond  those  of  education  and  leisure  for  the 
public,  furnished  by  ease  and  competent  riches.  The  only  right 
recognised  shall  be  natural  right,  '  the  possession  of  excellent 
parts ; '  and  their  intrinsic  worth,  according  as  that  comes  to 
hold  weight  in  the  judgment  or  suffrage  of  the  people,  shall  be  their 
only  way  to  honour  or  preferment.  He  would  thus  not  abolish  the 
house  of  lords,  but  only  its  hereditary  privileges,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  take  care  that  the  legislative  chambers  should  not  be 
open  to  all  and  sundry.  This  house  is  to  consist  of^OOjnembers, 
of  whom  one-third  retire  every  year.  It  alone  is  to  possess  powers  of 
debate,  but  its  decrees  receive  ratification  from  the  popular  assembly. 

The  lower  house,  of  1,050  members,  is  merely  to  vote  on  bills 
sent  down  to  it.  Harrington  seems  to  believe  that  the  members 
will  have  enough  of  opportunity  for  discussion  outside  the  walls  of 
parliament.  '  The  tribes  are  to  take  oath  neither  to  cause  nor  in- 
troduce debate  into  any  popular  assembly  of  this  government. 
The  commonwealths  of  Greece  were  all  ruined  or  shaken  by  the 
intemperance  of  their  comitia.  If  good  heed  be  not  taken  on  this 
point,  a  commonwealth  will  have  bad  legs.'  In  Sparta,  till  Ly- 
sander,  the  people  had  no  power  of  debate :  therefore  it  was  steady. 
So  Venice.  *  Nor  will  any  commonwealth  where  the  people  in  its 
political  capacity  is  talkative  ever  see  half  the  days  of  one  of  these.' 
Debate  in  a  popular  assembly  becomes  *  no  better  than  a  game  of 
football.'  He  has  implicit  faith  in  the  great  body  of  silent  wisdom 
in  the  people,  but  he  believes  also  that  those  who  embody  this 
popular  wisdom  have  no  liking  for  debate.  '  You  will  never  find 
they  have  assumed  debate  for  itself,  but  for  something  else,'  some 
wrong,  and  then  it  is  not  in  art  or  nature  to  debar  them.    It  is  his 
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very  faith  in  silent  popular  wisdom  which  make's  him  such  a  foe  to 
'your  glib  tongues,  your  demagogues  and  grandees,'  because  he 
knows  that  a  free  and  healthy  state  will  easily  rebound  from  any 
partial  exercise  of  the  dictatorial  power,  but  finding  itself  in  the 
region  of  deleterious  gas  it  is  bewildered  how  to  proceed. 

Senate  proposing,  people  resolving,  magistracy  executing  : 
these  together  form  the  superstructure.  In  addition  to  these  he 
provides  his  scheme  of  education,  already  alluded  to,  national 
endowed  schools  in  every  parish,  and  attendance  thereat  com- 
pulsory from  five  to  fifteen  years,  when  a  youth  must  take  up  a 
trade  or  study  further.  Technical  education  also  forms  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  military  drill  is  compulsory.  There  is  the  council  of 
religion,  to  prevent  sectarianism  or  bigotry  from  springing  up  into 
a  social  evil,  and  to  rule  the  church.  ■  My  lords,  if  you  know  not 
how  to  rule  your  clergy,  you  will  most  certainly,  like  a  man  that 
cannot  rule  his  wife,  have  neither  peace  at  home  nor  honour  abroad.' 
There  is  the  board  of  trade,  a  sort  of  board  of  practical  political 
economists,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  have  a  right  understanding  of 
those  trades  that  feed  the  veins  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  those 
that  exhaust  the  same,  and  to  acquaint  the  senate  that  encourage- 
ment or  remedy  may  be  applied.  There  are  provincial  assemblies 
for  the  local  government  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  There 
is  a  dictatorship  in  reserve  for  cases  of  emergency — a  dangerous 
provision,  but  one  without  which  no  commonwealth  can  be  safe. 
He  has  also  a  national  land  scheme  for  the  devotion  of  surplus 
revenue  to  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  state,  which  in  time  yield 
a  return  for  the  abolition  of  taxes.  He  has,  further,  a  scheme  of 
colonisation,  which  indicates  that  he  saw  in  the  England  of  the 
future  the  possible  mistress  of  the  world.  He  is  for  no  such  relation 
of  colonies  to  mother  country  as  that  which  George  III  tried  to  force 
upon  America ;  nor  yet  is  he  for  a  mere  agglomeration  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire,  which  in  that  case  *  is  hung  together  like 
bobbins  without  a  hand  to  weave  with  them.'  It  is  a  scheme  of 
imperial  federation  similar  to  that  which  is  proposed  at  present ; 
and  it  is  in  an  extension  of  imperial  federation  of  this  kind  that 
he  conceives  England's  noblest  mission  to  consist.  In  words  that 
recall  Milton's  he  asks,  '  What  can  you  think  but  if  the  world 
should  see  the  Koman  eagle  again  she  would  renew  her  age  and 
her  flight  ?  '  And  he  continues,  '  If  you  add  to  the  propagation  of 
civil  liberty  the  propagation  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  this  em- 
pire, this  patronage  of  the  world  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ.'  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand, 

you,  having  attained  your  own  liberty,  shall  bear  the  sword  of  your 
common  magistracy  in  vain,  sit  still  and  fold  your  arms,  or,  which  is 
worse,  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants,  you  not  only  turn  the 
grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  but  his  justice  into  wormwood.  ...  A 
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commonwealth  of  this  make  is  a  minister  of  God  upon  earth.  For  which 
cause  the  orders  last  rehearsed  are  buds  of  empire  such  as,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  spread  the  arms  of  your  commonwealth  like  a  holy 
asylum  to  the  distressed  world,  and  give  the  earth  her  Sabbath  of  years 
or  rest  from  her  labours  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings.  ...  If  our 
religion  be  anything  else  but  a  vain  boast,  scratching  and  defacing 
human  reason,  which,  being  the  image  of  God,  makes  it  a  kind  of  murder, 
here  is  that  empire  whence  justice  shall  flow  down  like  a  river  and  judg- 
ment like  a  mighty  stream. 

In  all  of  this  last  eloquence  we  observe  his  appeal  to  the  actual 
founders  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  high  ambition  was  to  make 
of  it  a  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  whose  religion  was  only  too  accurately 
described  as  a  scratching  and  defacing  of  reason.  There  is  the 
same  severe  comment  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  ensues  in  Oceana.  •  Now  began  the  native  spleen  of 
Oceana  to  be  much  purged,  and  men  not  to  affect  sullenness  and 
pedantism.  The  elder  remembered  that  they  had  been  youths. 
Wit  and  gallantry  were  so  far  from  being  thought  crimes  in  them- 
selves that  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their  innocence,' — exactly  the 
converse  of  what  was  happening  in  England.  In  speaking  of 
national  theatres  he  says,  '  These  things  are  sure  enough  to  be 
censured,  but  only  by  such  as  do  not  know  the  nature  of  a  common- 
wealth ;  for  to  tell  men  they  are  free,  and  yet  to  curb  the  genius 
of  a  people  in  a  lawful  recreation  to  which  they  are  naturally 
inclined,  is  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  tub.'  He  does  not  signalise  the 
puritan  censors,  but  we  observe  the  side  stroke  in  his  animadversion 
upon  the  French  clergy,  who  forbade  dancing.  There  is  the  same 
indirect  cut  at  Cromwell  himself  in  the  reference  at  the  close  to 
Timoleon,  such  a  hater  of  tyrants  that  he  slew  his  own  brother 
Timophanes.  Telecleides  exhorted  Timoleon  that  if  he  restored 
the  Sicilians  to  liberty  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  he  had 
destroyed  a  tyrant ;  if  otherwise  he  must  expect  to  hear  that  he  had 
only  murdered  a  king. 

Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  destroy  the  tyrant :  he  only  murdered 
the  king.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism 
of  the  manner  in  which  Cromwell  and  those  who  worked  with  him 
failed  in  the  realisation  of  their  ideal.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that 
an  ideal  was  the  high-born  aim  not  only  of  these,  but  of  an  immense 
section  of  the  better-minded  Englishmen  of  the  time.  It  is  a  fact 
also  that  an  ideal  such  as  that  of  Harrington  could,  in  a  far  truer  and 
nobler  sense,  claim  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  than  that  of  Cromwell 
and  the  saints.  We  see  further  that  those  who  held  the  keys  and 
the  sword  succeeded  not  in  accomplishing  the  liberation  of  a  free- 
minded  people,  but  in  establishing  a  cruel  and  narrow  despotism — 
all  the  crueller  when  we  consider  that  it  was  more  a  tyranny  over 
souls  than  over  bodies,  and  that  the  nation  was  called  upon  to 
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render  its  devotion  not  to  the  long-desired  commonwealth  of  free 
citizens,  but  only  to  a  sort  of  Calvinistic  Juggernaut.  The  causes 
of  this  failure  were  not  mere  mistakes  of  policy  or  assaults  of  faction. 
Faction  was  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause,  and  the  true  source  of 
failure  must  be  sought  in  the  very  nature  of  the  forces  which  co- 
operated to  settle  the  Commonwealth,  whether  these  forces  be  the 
religious  and  political  principles  of  those  who  worked  along  with 
Cromwell,  or  the  character  and  capacities  of  the  Protector  himself. 
Both  by  his  natural  disposition  and  by  his  training,  by  his  sympa- 
thies, prejudices,  and  associations,  by  his  temper  and  his  abilities, 
Cromwell  was  unfitted  to  accomplish  the  liberation  which  he  at- 
tempted and  which,  with  what  light  he  had,  he  unswervingly  kept 
in  view.  Indeed,  he  himself  felt  his  own  inadequacy  to  the  task  ^  ^ 
before  him,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  demission  of  authority  into  ^-^—  \* 
the  hands  of  the  little  parliament,  from  his  reluctance  to  under-  ^> 
take  the  protectorate,  from  his  begging  leave  to  be  relieved  of  his  Cv-^ — 
charge,  '  begging  it  again  and  again ; '  and  when  finally  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  with  limitation  by  council  and  by 
parliament,  it  was  only  heavily  and  doggedly  that  he  did  so,  as  one 
that  enters  upon  a  forlorn  hope,  and  then  he  would  '  sooner  be 
willing  to  be  rolled  into  his  grave  and  buried  with  infamy'  than 
budge  one  jot.  ^ 

It  is  strange  that  while  every  fresh  move  plunged  him  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  bog  of  political  difficulties,  and  while  every  change 
he  made  was  not  only  preparing  the  way  for  the  collapse  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  was  bringing  England  step  by  step  back  to  the 
old  constitutional  forms  and  gradually  nearer  to  the  Eestoration, 
every  change  proceeded  originally  from  the  rudest  destruction  or 
violation  of  those  old  forms,  was  realised  through  tyrannous  inter- 
ference with  parliamentary  privilege,  and  was  associated  throughout 
with  derisive  contempt  for  constitutional  deliberation.  In  the 
negative  aspects  of  his  work  he  and  the  new  model  accomplished  a 
genuine  good  for  England :  they  demolished  the  despotic  government 
of  Charles,  and  they  prevented  an  equally  despotic  government  by 
the  presbyterians.  But  when  it  came  to  I  healing  and  settling  ?  he 
never  was,  and  from  his  mode  of  operation  never  could  be,  successful. 
With  a  high  genius  for  administration  he  possessed  no  gift  of  states- 
manship; he  had  no  sympathy  with  parliamentary  difficulties,  no 
patience  with  them,  no  tolerance  of  conflicting  bodies  of  opinion 
seeking  the  truth  together.  Debates  were  to  him  mere  'sittings 
and  proceedings,'  'mere  delay  of  settlement,'  and  'talking  of 
this  thing  or  the  other,'  or,  as  Carlyle  puts  it,  '  mere  hide-bound 
pedantry  careful  only  of  the  sheepskin  formulas.'  He  expected  un- 
questioning ratification  of  the  proposals  of  himself  and  council,  and 
when  the  parliament  declined  to  be  mere  tools,  '  Get  you  gone  !  ' 
was  his  sole  remedy,  as  it  had  been  that  of  Charles  before  him. 
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Then,  like  Charles,  he  was  thrown  back  upon  administration 
by  right  of  force.  It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  at  length  his  parlia- 
mentary fiascos  when  we  consider  what  his  parliaments  represented. 
Charles  at  worst  only  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  country 
as  represented  in  parliament ;  Cromwell's  first  object  was  to  prevent 
parliament  from  representing  the  will  of  the  country.  Urgent  in  his 
outcry  for  a  settlement  of  the  nation,  he  took  sure  means  of  pre- 
venting the  nation  from  settling  itself,  or  even  of  speaking  its  mind 
in  a  free  parliament.  Later  on  he  laid  a  further  interdict  upon  liberty 
of  speech  by  securely  gagging  the  press.  He  threw  upon  parliament 
the  responsibility  of  *  healing  and  settling,'  but  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  saying  who  should  enter  parliament  and  who 
should  not,  and  thereby  excluded  from  the  deliberative  assembly 
nearly  all  the  best  and  certainly  all  the  most  liberal  of  the  con- 
structive political  ability  which  was  open  to  be  consulted.  He 
reserved  the  right  of  selection,  and  having  selected  neither  the  best 
nor  the  wisest,  but  only  such  as  represented  a  decimal  fraction  of 
the  nation,  he  thereupon  rated  his  political  remnant  for  coming  to 
no  wise  conclusion  and  dismissed  them  in  fits  of  anger.  His 
convention  was  only  a  sectarian  representative,  and  his  parliaments 
were  only  rumps.  According  to  his  theory  none  but  '  the  people  of 
God '  had  a  just  claim  to  appear  in  the  new  representative,  and  his 
rights  of  election  were  all  for  a  close  minority.  ■  We  had  as  good 
deliver  up  our  cause  into  the  hands  of  any  as  of  those  who  have 
deserted  us  or  are  as  neuters.'  And  he  not  only  excludes  catholics 
and  malignants  and  objects  to  '  the  bringing  in  of  neuters,'  but  pro- 
ceeds on  lines  that  lead  to  more  hopeless  alienation  and  to  further 
exclusiveness.  It  is  the  note  of  the  jealous  sectary,  and  his 
1  people  of  God '  rapidly  become  only  the  extremer  puritans.  As  he 
passed  on  through  one  failure  after  another  he  learnt  something  of 
political  wisdom  and  gathered  breadth  of  view  when  it  was  too  late, 
but  his  speech  to  the  convention  is  merely  that  of  a  heated  sectarian 
enthusiast.  It  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  salvation-army  harangue 
than  to  the  political  address  of  a  sane  statesman  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  *  I  never  looked  to  see  such  a  day  as  this,  when 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  so  owned  as  he  is  this  day  in  this  work. 
'  Be  faithful  with  the  saints.'  '  Truly  it's  better  to  pray  for  you 
than  counsel  you.'  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  synod  or  a  kirk  session 
he  is  addressing,  not  the  parliament  of  a  great  nation.  '  Have  a  care 
of  the  whole  flock,'  i.e.  of  the  saints  and  sectaries,  for  we  know  with 
what  kind  of  care  the  Anglicans  and  Catholics  were  guarded.  En- 
courage the  ministry,'  i.e.  of  the  preaching  sects.  '  God's  people,'  i.e. 
the  sectarians  and  fanatics,  '  are  called  to  supreme  authority.' 
1  Would  all  were  the  Lord's  people,  the  Lord's  prophets  ! '  '  Own  your 
call !  you  are  at  the  edge  of  the  promises  and  the  prophecies !  ' 
■  If  I  were  to  choose  any  servant,  the  meanest  officer  for  the  army 
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or  the  Commonwealth,  I  would  choose  a  godly  man  that  hath 
principles.  .  .  .  And  I  would  all  our  magistrates  were  so  chosen.' 
They  were  finally  chosen  after  the  fashion  implied  in  this  principle, 
and  the  choice  only  put  a  premium  upon  cant  and  hypocrisy, 
even  though  apes  of  the  Dead  Sea  covered  with  owl-droppings 
think  so. 

With  sufficient  force  to  support  him  any  man  may  govern  an 
empire  ;  even  Claudius  could  govern  Eome.  But  force  alone  cannot 
legislate,  and  Cromwell's  Commonwealth  after  all  was  one  as  void 
of  legislation  as  its  blank  space  in  the  statute  books.  In  adminis- 
tration his  autocratic  spirit  found  full  scope,  and  the  settlement  of 
affairs  after  a  fashion  passed  under  his  hands  with  the  swift  pre- 
cision and  determined  triumph  of  his  battalions  at  Naseby  and 
Worcester.  But  his  attitude  both  in  legislating  and  in  administering 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  absolute  monarch  whom  he  beheaded. 
He  had  learnt  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  upon  that  he  rested. 
If  we  compare  his  method  of  procedure  with  that  laid  down  by 
Harrington,  we  observe  how  little  he  realised  the  possibilities  of  the 
time.  Both  in  administration  and  in  legislation  he  was  all  for  a 
class.     Harrington  declares — 

If  the  commonwealth sman  excludes  any  party  he  is  not  truly  such. 
There  is  no  reason  that  a  commonwealth  should  favour  any  party  remain- 
ing in  fixed  opposition  to  it :  but  if  it  fixes  them  in  that  opposition  it  is 
its  own  fault,  not  theirs.  ...  If  you  will  be  trampling  they  fight  for 
liberty,  though  for  monarchy  ;  you  for  tyranny,  though  under  the  name  of 
a  commonwealth. 

Bevert,  again,  to  Cromwell's  appeal  to  the  saints,  and  then  hear 
Harrington. 

Those  of  all  the  rest  are  most  dangerous  who,  holding  that  the  saints  I 
must  govern,  go  about  to  reduce  the  Commonwealth  to  a  party.  .  .  .  The  U 
world  is  full  of  examples  of  men  pretending  as  saints  to  civil  power  and  ] 
never  failing  to  dishonour  that  profession. 

Cromwell's  basis,  again,  was  not  the  people,  but  the  army.  Har- 
rington's reply  to  the  major-generals  is  his  animadversion  upon 
Hobbes  :  '  The  right  of  the  militia  or  the  sword,  be  the  govern-  ^ 
ment  what  it  will  or  let  it  change  how  it  can,  is  inseparable  from 
overbalance  of  dominion  '  (i.e.  with  Harrington  material  power)  '  and 
avails  to  no  other  end  than  destruction.'  Harrington  says  that  the 
secret  in  setting  up  a  new  state  lies  in  retaining  the  image  of  the 
old.  Cromwell  began  by  violently  destroying  the  old,  and  through  !v^ 
dismal  failure  slowly  working  back  to  it.  But  by  the  time  he  had 
worked  back  to  the  possibility  of  starting  anew  the  Commonwealth 
had  already,  by  the  operation  of  the  very  forces  which  gave  it 
existence,  worked  out  its  own  destruction.  It  had  been  a  common- 
wealth in  nothing  but  the  name,  and  thus,  as  Toland  says,  ■  the 
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people  of  England  came  to  hate  a  commonwealth  without  loving 
liberty  less.'  When  we  reflect  how  capable  England  showed  herself, 
and  consider  the  forces  she  had  ready  to  hand  at  that  time,  when 
we  observe  what  Cromwell  succeeded  in  doing  and  what  he  failed  to 
do,  when  we  compare  for  a  moment  the  meagre  parochialism  of  his 
administration  with  what  Napoleon  I  did  for  Europe,  we  incline  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  England  if  Cromwell  had 
never  meddled  with  her  politics  at  all.  What  he  succeeded  in'doing 
led  straight  up  to  the  Eestoration  and  the  Clarendon  code ;  and 
what  he  failed  to  do  reduced  England  to  the  necessity  of  fighting 
over  again  the  battle  for  constitutional  liberty  through  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688.  Still  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  stirred  in  England  as  it 
had  never  been  before,  to  such  a  degree  that  men  under  its  stimu- 
lating influence  could  realise  in  their  own  minds  not  merely  a  vague 
prospect  of  a  possible  civic  liberty  and  civic  health,  but  the  very 
details  of  a  great  practical  ideal  which  we  now,  after  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  are  still  working  out  in  the  particular  items  as  well  as  on 
the  broader  lines  forecast  by  those  pioneers  of  political  idealism. 

John  G.  Dow. 
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The  Second  Partition  of  Poland 
(i793) 

IT  is  a  fact  not  very  generally  recognised  that,  so  late  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Poland  might  have  been 
saved.  The  first  partition,  5  Aug.  1772,  was  a  rough  but  real 
awakening,  and  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years'  respite  the 
startled  nation  broke  deliberately  with  the  past  and  recast  her  whole 
political  system  to  correspond  to  present  needs  and  obviate  future 
perils.  Circumstances  singularly  favoured  the  courageous  reform  ; 
well-considered  alliances  cemented  it:  success  seemed  absolutely 
certain,  when  the  cowardice  of  the  king  ruined,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  Poland  was  irretrievably  lost. 

It  is  this  catastrophe  that  we  shall  now  briefly  consider.  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is  naturally  voluminous  enough,  and  shows 
no  sign  of  diminishing ; !  but,  as  the  main  sources  (Polish  and 
Eussian)  are  necessarily  tainted  by  passion  or  prejudice,  we  must 
depend  upon  the  more  or  less  fragmentary  reminiscences  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Warsaw  during  this  period.2  Conspicuous 
amongst  these  diplomatists  was  the  Swedish  envoy  Johan  von 
Engestrom,3  whose  special  mission  it  was  to  counteract  Eussian 
intrigues,  stimulate  Polish  patriotism,  and  if  possible  bring  about  an 
alliance  between  the  republic  and  Sweden.  Engestrom  was  a  man 
of  solid  rather  than  brilliant  talents,  who,  lacking  the  graces  and 
despising  the  artifices  of  the  conventional  diplomatist,  trusted 
entirely  to  his  native  shrewdness  and  intense  force  of  character. 

1  The  latest  contribution  on  the  Polish  side  is  Kalinka's  Sejm  czteroletni. 

2  Supplemented,  of  course,  by  such  works  as  Ostrowski's  Les  trois  Dd- 
mcmbrements  de  la  Pologne,  Brueckner's  Katharina  die  Zweitc,  Briiggen's  Polcn's 
Aufiosung.  Particularly  valuable,  too,  is  Khrapovitsky's  Dnevnik,  or  Diary,  1782-93, 
as  containing  the  private,  unofficial  utterances  of  the  empress.  By  far  the  best 
Eussian  historical  work  on  the  subject  is  Solovev's  Istwija  padenija  PoVshi,  which, 
however,  must  be  read  with  caution ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Polish 
Szkic  historyczny  dziejdw  SOI  etniegopanowania  Stanislawa  Augusta  and  Paszkowski's 
Dzieje  Tacheusza  Kosciuszki.  The  psychology^  the  Polish  character  is  analysed  with 
his  usual  acumen  by  the  great  Danish  critic  G.  Brandes  in  his  recently  published 
Indtryh  fra  Polen. 

»  Born  1751.  Swedish  minister  at  Vienna,  1783-88 ;  Warsaw,  1788-91 ;  London, 
1794-95.    Minister  of  State,  1809-10. 
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He  has  left  us 4  a  vivid  picture  of  King  Stanislas  and  his  court,  and 
on  all  questions  relating  to  contemporary  politics  he  speaks  with 
the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  The  lighter  side  of  Polish  society  is 
depicted,  con  amove,  by  the  famous  Gustavus  Maurice  Armfelt,5  who, 
in  1779,  passed  through  Warsaw  on  his  way  to  Paris  ;  while  the  brief 
but  masterly  report6  which  J.  C.  af  Toll7  drew  up  at  the  request  of 
Gustavus  III,  in  1782,  is  still  incomparably  the  best  work  on  the 
economic  situation  of  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Engestrom  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  28  Jan.  1788,  and  a  few  days 
later  was  presented  to  King  Stanislas,  whom  he  thus  describes : — 

The  king  of  Poland  had  the  finest  head  I  ever  saw,  but  an  expression 
of  deep  melancholy  took  away  from  the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  He 
looked  miserable  and  his  hair  was  already  quite  grey.8  He  was  broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  and  of  such  lofty  stature  that  his  legs  seemed 
disproportionately  short.  He  had  a  remarkably  vigorous  constitution,  but 
trouble  and  his  mode  of  life  had  undermined  it.  .  .  .  He  had  all  the 
dazzling  qualities  necessary  to  sustain  his  dignity  in  public.  He  spoke 
the  Polish,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English  tongues  perfectly  9 
.  .  .  and  his  conversation  filled  strangers  with  admiration.  As  a  grand 
master  of  the  ceremonies  he  would  have  done  the  honours  most  brilliantly. 
He  gave  presents  to  learned  men,  who  kept  him  well  supplied  with  extracts 
from  new  books,  so  that  he  could  criticise  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
read  them.  He  also  had  well-paid  spies  everywhere,  and  was  certainly 
one  of  the  best  informed  princes  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Although  a  spendthrift 
he  was  not  generous.10  He  did  not  want  to  make  gifts,  but  could  never 
say  No.  Moral  courage  he  altogether  lacked  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
completely  led  by  his  entourage,  which  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
women.  .  .  .  Gallantry  was  his  besetting  passion.  His  eagerness  to  lay 
hands  upon  all  pretty  women,  and  the  levity  with  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned  them,  procured  him  many  enemies,  for,  as  ladies  in  this  country 
have  great  political  influence,11  the  forsaken  beauties  generally  lend  their 

4  Minnen  och  antekningar,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

*  Studier  ur  ArmfelVs  efterlemnade  pajpper  .  .  .  af  E.  Tegner  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 

•  Eelation  om  stallningen  i  Polen,  1782. 

7  General,  afterwards  Field  Marshal,  af  Toll,  born  1743,  died  1817,  Gustavus  Ill's 
greatest  and  worst-treated  minister.  Toll  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Warsaw  in 
1782,  and  was  accredited  minister  there  in  1794. 

8  Stanislas  was  now  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  had  already  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

9  Compare  Armfelt :  '  He  [the  king]  speaks  Latin,  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Russian  .  .  .  like  his  mother  tongue.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  man  more  amiable 
in  society,  but  he  was  certainly  never  meant  to  wear  a  crown.' 

10  Engestrom,  however,  admits  the  king's  generosity  to  his  friends,  and  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  his  lavishness  recalls  the  legends  of  the  Caliphs:  'He  had  often 
visited  the  famous  Madame  Geoffrin  at  Paris.  After  his  accession  he  invited  her  to 
Warsaw,  where,  on  her  arrival,  she  found  rooms  provided  for  her  at  the  palace  exactly 
like  those  she  had  left  at  Paris — the  same  size,  the  same  kind  of  carpets,  the  same 
furniture,  down  even  to  the  very  book  which  she  had  been  reading  the  evening  before 
her  departure,  in  the  same  binding  and  placed  exactly  as  she  had  last  left  it  •  with  a 
marker  at  the  very  place  where  she  had  left  off.' 

This  is  as  true  now  as  then.    Bismarck  regards  the  Polish  women  as  a  greater 
danger  to  the  unity  of  the  German  empire  than  the  Polish  men. 
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strength  and  bitterness  to  the  opposition.  This  would  often  have  proved 
dangerous  but  for  the  influence  of  Eussia  and  the  means  of  corruption 
which  the  king  always  had  in  his  hands.12 

But,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  king,  all  connoisseurs 
were  agreed  that  his  court  was  the  most  delightful  spot  in  Europe. 
Armfelt  enthusiastically  pronounces  it  'an  enchanted  island,'  <  an 
earthly  paradise,'  where  all  the  men  were  models  of  chivalry  and 
courtesy,  and  all  the  women  were  divine.  The  social  graces  of 
Versailles,  the  refined  philosophy  of  the  <  Age  of  Keason  '  were  here 
combined  with  that  naive,  original,  half-oriental  element  peculiar 
to  the  Polish  character,  and  the  result  was  an  indescribable  but 
irresistible  charm  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else.  It  is  true  that 
Polish  society  was  as  corrupt  as  it  was  brilliant.  Armfelt  was  one 
day  at  a  select  salon,  where  out  of  twenty-five  noble  married  ladies 
no  less  than  fourteen  were  living  apart  from  their  husbands.13  The 
Saxon  minister  Von  Essen  complained  that  he  could  not  put  his 
hand  on  three  Poles  who  were  at  the  same  time  honest  and  eminent, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  ministers  of  state  to  pawn  their 
plate  or  for  palatines  to  abstract  their  neighbours'  watches.  But 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  so  decentralised  a  country 
as  Poland  the  influence  of  the  court  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  capital.  The  mass  of  the  country  gentlemen  was  much  the 
same  as  it  had  ever  been. 

And  the  gay  capital  itself  was  sporting  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  Polish  magnates  might  comport  themselves  as  sovereign 
princes, 14  but  the  proudest  of  them  could  be  humbled  by  a  single 
glance  from  the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Stackelberg.  This 
tremendous  personage  had  for  the  last  ten  years  been  the  virtual 
ruler  of  Poland,  and  all  Warsaw  cowered  before  him.  The  ministers 
of  state  took  their  orders  from  him  daily,  and  he  was  the  source 
of  all  preferment.  His  pomp  and  splendour  eclipsed  the  king's. 
Whenever  he  took  the  air  it  was  in  a  carriage  and  six  with  out- 
riders. Whenever  he  entered  a  ballroom  the  music  ceased,  the 
company  pressed  forward  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  no  one  dared  to  sit 

12  Stanislas  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe.  His  private  annual  income, 
guaranteed  by  Eussia,  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  gulden.  Yet  he  was  always  in 
debt,  and  therefore  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Catherine  II,  who  gave  or  lent  millions 
to  her  cast-off  lover. 

13  Armfelt's  own  liaison  with  the  countess  D ,  a  married  woman,  is  most 

characteristic  of  the  time  and  place.  The  first  billet  doux,  containing  the  words,  Je 
ne  serai  qu'd  toi,  was  thrust  into  his  hands  at  church,  the  lady  subsequently  explain- 
ing that  she  regarded  a  promise  made  in  the  '  temple  of  the  Lord  '  as  more  binding. 
Let  us  add  that  the  first  assignation  was  made  in  the  chapel  of  a  monastery,  the  walls 
of  which  Armfelt  had  to  scale  at  midnight. 

14  Engestrom  tells  us  that  the  princess  Sangusko  once  said  to  him,  '  Everyone  at 
our  court  is  friendly  towards  Sweden  except  the  doctor.'  '  I  fancied  she  was  speaking 
of  the  Polish  court — nothing  of  the  sort.  She  alluded  to  her  grandfather's  court  .  .  . 
for  all  the  Polish  magnates  call  their  houses  "  courts."  '  He  adds  that  even  their  menials 
were  of  noble  birth  and  ate  at  their  table. 
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down  till  he  had  first  taken  his  customary  armchair.  Engestrom 
describes  Stackelberg  as  a  fat  little  man  who  had  ruined  his  digestion 
by  habitual  over- eating,  pleasant  enough  to  his  toadies  but  insuffer- 
ably insolent  to  everyone  else.  The  Swedish  minister  very  soon 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  his  Kussian  colleague,  and  social 
ostracism  was  the  immediate  consequence.  If  the  king  himself  dared 
not  notice  the  man  upon  whom  the  satrap  frowned,  we  can  readily 
believe  that  every  door  in  Warsaw  was  closed  against  the  presump- 
tuous offender.  Fortunately  Engestrom's  enforced  seclusion  lasted 
only  a  few  months.  In  October  1788  the  sejm,  or  diet,  assembled 
at  Warsaw,  and  the  whole  face  of  things  was  swiftly  and  completely 
changed. 

The  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  (17  Aug.  1786)  had  quite 
deranged  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  long-standing 
accord  between  Prussia  and  Eussia  came  to  an  end,  and  while  the 
latter  drew  nearer  to  Austria  the  former  began  to  look  to  the 
western  powers.  In  August  1787  Russia  and  Austria  provoked 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  them  both,  and  two  months  later 
a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Prussia,  England,  and 
Holland  as  a  counterpoise  against  the  alarming  preponderance  of 
Eussia.  In  June  1788  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  also  attacked 
Eussia,  invading  Finland  with  50,000  men,  while  in  the  south  the 
Turks  held  the  Muscovites  at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  Oczakov,  and 
drove  back  the  Austrian  invaders  into  Transylvania.  Prussia, 
emboldened  by  Eussia's  difficulties,  went  so  far  as  to  invite  Poland 
also  to  forsake  the  Eussian  alliance,  and  placed  an  army  corps  of 
40,000  men  at  her  disposal. 

It  was  under  these  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  that 
'  the  four  years'  diet '  assembled.  Its  leaders,  Malachowski, 
Kollataj,  and  Ignatius  Potocki,  were  men  of  character  and  capacity, 
and  its  measures  were  correspondingly  vigorous.  Within  a  few 
months  of  its  assembling  it  had  abolished  the  council  of  state,  by 
means  of  which  Eussia  had  hitherto  ruled  Poland  ;  raised  the  army 
to  100,000  men — on  paper lfl — opened  direct  negotiations  with  the 
western  powers  ;  rejected  an  alliance  which  Eussia,  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  events,  had  hastened  to  offer ;  declared  its  own 
session  permanent,  and  finally  settled  down  to  the  crucial  task  of 
reforming  the  hopelessly  vicious  constitution.  But  the  difficulties 
of  the  patriots  were  commensurate  with  their  energies,  and  although 
the  new  constitution  was  drafted  so  early  as  December  1789  it  was 
not  till  May  1791  that  it  could  be  safely  presented  to  the  diet.    Mean- 

15  The  expenses  of  mobilisation  were  to  be  defrayed  by  a  fresh  land  tax ;  but  the 
estates  of  the  gentry  were  found  to  be  so  encumbered  that  the  army  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  65,000.  Still  this  was  an  improvement  on  the  18,000  fixed,  by  the  first 
partition, 
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while  Poland  endeavoured  to  strengthen  her  position  by  an  advan- 
tageous alliance  with  Prussia,  the  only  state  which  seemed  able  and 
willing  to  help  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  1790  [says  Engestrom]  the  position  of  Prussia 
Was  the  most  brilliant  imaginable.  Her  army  was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been.  The  ravages  caused  by  Frederick  IPs  long  wars  had  been  repaired. 
Her  generals  were  able.  Her  treasury  was  full.  The  condition  of  her 
provinces  was  as  flourishing  as  the  poverty  of  the  soil  would  admit.  .  .  . 
Prussia  was  closely  allied  with  England  and  Holland,  and  the  three 
powers  acted  in  concert.  ...  The  emperor  [Leopold  II.]  desired  peace. 
...  The  German  Bund  was  devoted  to  Prussia.  Russia  was  involved  in 
war  with  Turkey  and  Sweden  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  wars 
cost  her  much  men  and  money,  and  the  second  was  being  waged  at  the 
very  gates  of  St.  Petersburg.  A  Prussian  army  corps  lay  at  Nimmersat, 
on  the  Russian  frontier,  and  all  the  border  provmces  were  defenceless.  If 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  then  declared  war,  the  Polish  light  troops  could 
have  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Russia  without  meeting  any  resist- 
ance. In  fact,  the  king  of  Prussia  held  the  fate  of  both  empires,  Russia 
and  Austria,  in  his  hands. 

But  the  old  pedant  Hertzberg,16  who  then  directed  the  councils 
of  Prussia,  was  incapable  of  even  conceiving  an  imperial  policy. 
His  plan  was  to  grab  land  gratis  from  his  neighbours  by  means  of 
an  intricate  and  speculative  system  of  international  barter  and 
exchange.  Thus  Sweden  was  to  cede  her  part  of  Pomerania  to 
Prussia,  and  take  Finland  and  Livonia  from  Russia ;  Poland  was 
to  surrender  Dantsic  and  Thorn  to  Prussia,  and  receive  back 
Galicia  from  Austria,  who,  in  her  turn,  was  to  be  compensated  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey,  who  was  then  to  be  left  to  settle  as  best  she 
could  with  Russia.  Such  a  plan,  which  required  as  its  very  first 
condition  of  success  the  support  of  England  and  Holland,  the 
acquiescence  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  alliance  of  Poland,  and  the 
benevolent  neutrality  of  all  the  other  European  powers,  was 
obviously  impracticable,  yet  Hertzberg  clung  to  it  with  fanatical 
tenacity,  and,  as  he  hoped  to  obtain  most  from  Poland,  it  was  in 
Poland  that  his  diplomatic  activity  was  particularly  noticeable. 
The  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw,  the  marquis  Lucchesini,  was 
instructed  to  caress  and  flatter  the  Poles  to  the  top  of  their  bent 
and  insinuate  the  Dantzic-Thorn  exchange  project  at  every  con- 
venient opportunity.  But  although  the  subtle  Italian  exhausted 
all  the  artifices  of  diplomacy,,  and  although  very  strong  pressure 
from  without 17  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Poles,  they  could  not 

,8  Engestrom. 

17  Oginski,  the  Polish  minister  at  the  Hague,  was  summoned  to  London,  where 
Pitt  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  Thorn  and  Dantsic  were  useless  to  the  republic 
and  the  protection  of  Prussia  well  worth  so  small  a  sacrifice.  *  I  will  speak  plainly,' 
Pitt  is  reported  to  have  said:  'I  mean  to  coerce  Eussia  if  you  will  oblige  Prussia.' 
Fox,  however,  prophetically  warned  Oginski  to  put  no  trust  in  Prussia^ 
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be  made  to  see  the  expediency  of  exchanging  their  only  great  com- 
mercial cities  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  vague  expressions  of 
benevolence.  At  last,  fearful  lest  Poland  should  escape  him  after 
all,  and  alarmed  at  the  growing  interest  of  Austria  in  the  welfare 
of  the  republic,18  Hertzberg  took  the  extreme  step  of  entering  into 
a  definite  political  alliance  with  Poland.  On  20  March  1790  a 
defensive  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  whereby 
they  engaged  to  guarantee  each  other's  possessions,  and  render 
mutual  assistance  in  case  either  of  them  was  attacked.  The  Poles 
were  jubilant,  and  Lucchesini  received  from  the  republic  the  order 
of  the  White  Eagle  set  in  brilliants.19 

But  external  aid  was  next  to  useless  so  long  as  Poland  was 
hampered  with  the  vicious  and  anarchical  constitution  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.  The  patriots  knew  this  ;  but 
they  also  knew  that  to  expect  a  diet  of  noblemen  to  abolish  the 
very  constitution  which  guaranteed  all  their  extravagant  and 
exclusive  privileges  was  to  expect  too  much  from  human  nature. 
Nor  had  the  proceedings  of  the  diet  hitherto  been  encouraging. 
The  most  indispensable  reforms  had  been  frantically  opposed.  A 
war  commission  could  only  be  appointed  after  six  months'  wran- 
gling, and  the  debates  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  lasted  still 
longer.  It  was  only  by  an  audacious  surprise  that  Kollataj  and 
his  associates  contrived  to  carry  through  the  new  constitution, 
which  they  felt  to  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  their  country. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  Easter  recess,  when  most  of  the  malcon- 
tent magnates  were  out  of  town,  they  (3  May  1791)  suddenly 
brought  the  question  before  the  diet,  and  demanded  urgency  for 
it.  Before  the  opposition  could  remonstrate  the  grand  marshal 
produced  the  latest  foreign  despatches,  which  unanimously  predicted 
another  partition,  and  while  the  sensation  caused  thereby  was  at 
its  height  Ignatius  Potocki  arose  and  solemnly  adjured  the  king 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Stanislas  Augustus,  in  a 
perfervid  speech  from  the  throne,  forthwith  exhorted  the  deputies 
to  accept  the  new  constitution  as  the  last  means  of  saving  their 
country,  and  himself  set  the  example  by  taking  the  oath  to  defend 
it  on  a  copy  of  the  gospels.  The  diet,  in  an  access  of  enthusiasm, 
followed  suit,  whereupon  the  whole  assembly  marched  in  procession 
to  the  church  of  St.  John,  where  a  Te  Deuni  was  sung  amidst 
salvos  of  artillery. 

The  revolution  of  3  May  1791  converted  Poland  into  an  heredi- 
tary 20  limited  monarchy,  with  ministerial  responsibility  and  duen- 

18  At  the  congress  of  Beichenbach  in  1790  Austria  offered  to  restore  most  of  her 
Polish  territory  if  Prussia  would  do  the  same,  but  Prussia  refused. 

19  Engestrom. 

10  On  the  demise  of  King  Stanislas  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  the  family  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 
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nial  parliaments.  The  liberum  veto  and  all  the  intricate  and 
obstructive  machinery  of  the  anomalous  old  system  were  for  ever 
abolished.  All  invidious  class  distinctions  were  done  away  with. 
The  franchise  was  extended  to  the  towns.  Serfdom  was  amelio- 
rated, preparatorily  to  its  entire  abolition ;  absolute  religious  tolera- 
tion was  established,  and  every  citizen  declared  equal  before  the' 
law.  The  most  eminent  foreign  critics  pronounced  the  new  con- 
stitution admirable.  Burke  described  it  as  '  a  calm  and  majestic 
reform.'  Fox  considered  it  'a  work  which  all  friends  of  rational 
liberty  ought  to  take  to  heart.'  The  king  of  Prussia  officially 
congratulated  the  king  of  Poland  on  the  success  of  'the  happy 
revolution  which  had  at  last  given  to  Poland  a  wise  and  regular 
government,'  and  declared  that  it  should  henceforth  be  his  'chief 
care  to  maintain  and  confirm  the  ties  which  unite  us.'  But  the 
alarm  of  Kussia  was  the  most  flattering  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  Polish  constitution.  Cobenzl,  the  Austrian  minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  writing  to  his  court  immediately  after  the 
reception  of  the  tidings  at  the  Eussian  capital,  describes  the 
empress  as  full  of  consternation  at  the  idea  that  Poland  under  an 
hereditary  dynasty  might  once  more  become  a  considerable  power. 
For  the  present,  however,  Catharine  dissembled  her  wrath.  Although 
the  peace  of  Varala 21  (14  Aug.  1790)  had  enabled  her  to  '  draw  one 
paw  out  of  the  mire,' 22  Turkey,  with  whom  she  was  now  engaged 
single-handed,23  still  remained  unvanquished.  She  was  therefore 
obliged  to  watch  in  silence  the  collapse  of  her  party  in  Poland,  and 
submit  to  the  double  humiliation  of  recalling  her  ambassador  and 
withdrawing  her  army  from  that  country.  Even  when  the  peace 
of  Jassy  (9  Jan.  1792)  finally  freed  her  from  the  Turk,  and  she  had 
involved  all  her  neighbours  in  a  war  with  revolutionary  France, 
she  waited  patiently  for  the  Polish  malcontents  themselves  to  afford 
her  a  pretext  and  an  opportunity  for  direct  and  decisive  inter- 
ference. She  had  not  to  wait  long.  The  constitution  of  3  May 
1791  had  scarcely  been  signed  when  Felix  Potocki,  Severin  Bze- 
wuski,  and  Xavier  Branicki,  three  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  Poland, 
and  therefore  most  affected  by  the  recent  changes,  hastened  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  there  entered  into  a  secret  convention  with 
the  empress,  whereby  she  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution 
by  force  of  arms,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  respect  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  republic.  On  14  May  1792  the  conspirators 
formed  a  so-called  confederation  24  at  the  little  town  of  Targowicz, 
in  the  Ukraine,  protesting  against  the  constitution  of  3   May  as 

21  Concluded  with  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden  immediately  after  his  signal  naval 
victory  at  Svensksund. 

22  Catharine  to  Potemkin. 

28  Austria  retired  from  the  struggle  4  Aug.  1791  by  the  peace  of  Sistova. 
24  It  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  only  ten  persons  besides  the  three  original 
conspirators. 
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tyrannous  and  revolutionary,  and  almost  simultaneously  the  new 
Kussian  minister  at  Warsaw  presented  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  to  the  king  and  the  diet.  The  diet  met  the  crisis  with  cha- 
racteristic dignity  and  firmness.  The  army  was  despatched  at  once 
to  the  frontier;  the  male  population  was  called  to  arms;  Ignatius 
Potocki  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  obtain  the  assistance  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  19  March  1791,  and,  after  declaring  the  king  dictator 
so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  the  diet  dissolved,  so  as  to  leave  the 
executive  perfectly  free.  A  few  days  later  Ignatius  Potocki  returned 
from  Berlin  empty-handed.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in  direct  violation 
of  his  oaths  and  promises,  now  declined  to  defend  a  constitution 
which  had  never  had  'his  concurrence.'  Poland  therefore  could 
no  longer  count  upon  him.  This  shameful  apostasy  was  a  terrible 
blow ;  but  even  now  the  situation  of  Poland,  though  most  critical, 
was  not  absolutely  desperate.  As  yet  she  had  only  one  open  foe 
to  deal  with  ;  her  own  resources  were  sufficient  to  have  kept  that 
foe  at  bay  for  at  least  two  campaigns,  and  two  such  campaigns 
would  have  encouraged  foreign  intervention  and  thrown  well-nigh 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  fresh  partition.  Had  the 
king  of  Poland  only  done  what  everyone  expected  him  to  do — had 
he  utilised  the  patriotic  fervour25  of  the  nation,  formed  a  camp 
close  to  the  capital,  called  out  the  reserves  and  hastened  at  their 
head  to  the  assistance  of  the  hardly  pressed  army — the  first  invasion 
would  have  been  repelled  and  the  bogus  confederation  would  have 
instantly  collapsed. 

What  might  have  been  done  under  favourable  may  be  judged 
from  what  the  army  actually  did  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  Polish  forces  actually  in  the  field,  46,000,  had 
to  defend  a  frontier  extending  from  Kiga  to  Moldavia  against 
100,000 — an  obviously  impossible  task.  To  fall  back  slowly  on  the 
capital,  so  as  to  give  the  king  time  to  come  up  with  the  reserves, 
was  therefore  the  Polish  generals'  best  strategy,  and  they  carried 
it  out  with  equal  courage  and  success.  For  three  months  the 
southern  army,  under  the  king's  nephew,  Prince  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski,26  and  Thaddeus  KosCiuszko,  kept  back  the  invader ;  con- 
stantly retreating,  indeed,  but  disputing  every  vantage  point  and 
turning  on  the  pursuer  whenever  he  pressed  too  closely.   At  Polonna 

25  It  is  estimated  that,  with  the  means  actually  at  his  disposal,  the  king  could  have 
raised  100,000  men  in  three  months.  The  gentry  offered  to  pay  double  the  subsidy 
demanded  of  them,  besides  giving  personal  service. 

2S  Created  a  marshal  of  France,  much  against  his  will,  by  Napoleon  in  October  1812. 
His  heroic  defence  of  Elster  bridge,  February  1813,  with  800  Poles  (the  fragments  of 
his  corps  of  8,000),  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Grande  Armee,  is  comparable  to  the 
defence  of  Thermopylae.  Had  he  escaped  the  river  he  would  have  died  of  his  wounds. 
Toll  in  1782  describes  him  as  '  a  noble  young  fellow,  manly,  agreeable,  unaffectedly 
polite,  liberal  and  upright,  a  reliable  friend,  and  so  natural  in  all  his  ways  as  to  deserve 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  men.' 
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the  Eussians  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men.  At 
Dubienka  Koscluszko  with  only  4,000  men  defended  the  line  of  the 
Bug  against  20,000  for  five  days,  and  Kochowski's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  hero's  retreat  cost  him  4,000  men.  The 
northern  army  too,  under  Judycki,  made  good  its  retreat  through 
the  fens  and  forests  of  Lithuania,  against  even  greater  odds  but 
with  somewhat  less  of  fighting,  and  both  armies,  in  perfect  order, 
finally  converged  on  Warsaw,  and  were  preparing  for  a  general 
engagement  when  a  courier  from  the  capital  informed  the  generals 
that  the  king  had  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  Targowicz,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  the  adherence  of  the  whole  army. 
All  hostilities  were  therefore  to  be  suspended.  This  base  and 
cowardly  defection  was  decisive.  After  an  indignant  but  fruitless 
protest27  Joseph  Poniatowski,  Kosciuszko,  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  threw  up  their  commissions  ;  the  rank  and  file  were  parcelled 
out  all  over  the  country ;  a  Russian  army  entered  Warsaw ;  Ignatius 
Potocki,  Kollataj,  and  Malachowski  were  forced  to  fly,  and  the  con- 
federation of  Targowicz,  emboldened  by  the  adhesion  of  the  king, 
abolished  the  constitution  of  3  May  as  ■  a  dangerous  novelty.' 
Throughout  the  autumn  the  Russians  poured  into  eastern  Poland, 
while  Prussia  at  the  beginning  of  1793 28  occupied  Great  Poland. 
The  mask  was  then  thrown  off ;  the  two  powers  publicly  declared 
their  intention  of  annexing  the  occupied  territory,  and  summoned 
a  carefully  selected  assembly  of  renegades  and  reactionaries  to 
Grodno,  *  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  on  the  subject.' 

The  Grodno  assembly  was  the  merest  effigy  of  a  diet.29  It 
represented  only  seventeen  out  of  thirty-two  palatinates.  Its 
members,  carefully  selected  beforehand  from  among  the  com- 
promised partisans  of  Russia,  were  either  insignificant  or  infamous. 
Interned  in  the  midst  of  a  Russian  army  corps,  they  were  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  ministers  of  the  partitioning  powers,  and 
every  conceivable  means  of  intimidation  was  unscrupulously  used 
against  them.  Yet  even  this  helpless  and  debased  assembly 
revolted  against  its  tyrants.  Only  after  six  weeks  of  the  most 
brutal  violence  could  the  Grodno  diet  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
formal  cession  of  the  territory  demanded  by  Russia,  and  for  six 
weeks  longer  it  still  refused  to  reward  the  treachery  of  Prussia 
with  some  of  Poland's  fairest  provinces.     At  last,  on  the  night  of 

27  Joseph  Poniatowski  told  his  uncle  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  save  the  country,  as 
the  army  was  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  its  blood. 

■  As  late  as  the  autumn  of  1792  the  attitude  of  Prussia  was  uncertain,  but  the 
failure  of  the  first  coalition  against  France,  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Polish 
defence,  decided  her  to  indemnify  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  republic. 

29  The  fifteen  occupied  palatinates  were  not  allowed  to  send  deputies  to  the  diet. 
No  one  who  had  consented  to  the  new  constitution  or  blamed  the  confederation  of 
Targowicz  was  allowed  to  vote  in  the  remaining  provinces,  and  there  were  conse- 
quently so  few  electors  that  they  had  to  be  recruited  from  the  prisons. 

z  2 
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23  Sept.  1793,  the  Eussian  minister  Sievers  seized  four  of  the 
recalcitrant  deputies  ;  surrounded  the  castle  of  Grodno  with  two 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  pointed  cannon  at  the  doors,  and  demanded 
the  instantaneous  signature  of  the  partition  treaty  with  Prussia. 
The  diet  retorted  by  requiring  the  release  of  its  deputies  and  sus- 
pending a  session  which  was  no  longer  free.  Sievers,  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  ordered  the  Eussian  commandant,  Eautenfeld,  to 
enter  the  chamber  and  not  allow  a  deputy  to  leave  it  till  the  treaty 
was  signed.  The  house  received  this  fresh  menace  with  perfect 
silence.  Eautenfeld  then  pressed  the  king  to  open  the  discussion, 
but  Stanislas  declared  that  he  could  not  make  the  deputies  speak 
against  their  wills.  Finally,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Eautenfeld  arose  to  bring  in  his  grenadiers,  when  Ankwicz,  the 
deputy  for  Cracow,  implored  the  marshal  to  put  the  question  to  the 
diet  whether  it  approved  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  receiving 
no  answer  declared  that,  there  being  no  opposition,  the  treaty 
might  be  signed.  Eautenfeld  then  thrust  a  pen  between  the  king's 
fingers  and  guided  his  hand  while  he  signed  the  treaty.  Thus  it 
was  that  Poland  lost  5,600  square  leagues  more  of  her  territory 
and  nearly  5,000,000  of  her  remaining  population. 

The  second  partition  irrevocably  sealed  the  fate  of  Poland. 
Even  Kosciuszko's  prodigies  the  following  year  could  only  save  the 
honour  but  not  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  conditions  of  the 
struggle  were  too  unequal,  the  odds  against  Poland  far  too  over- 
whelming. Yet  it  was  better,  perhaps,  that  the  most  chivalrous  ot 
nations  should  die  fighting,  sword  in  hand,  behind  her  shield,  rather 
than  slowly  bleed  to  death  in  ignominious  bonds.  There  is  one 
feature,  however,  of  the  last  struggle  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
It  was  purely  popular.  The  king  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  Cowardice  is  the  one  vice  of  which  the  Poles  are  absolutely  in- 
tolerant, and  after  his  adhesion  to  the  confederation  of  Targowicz 
the  cowardice  of  Stanislas  Augustus  was  patent  to  all  his  country- 
men. During  the  Kosdiuszko  rising,  therefore,  the  king  was  simply 
ignored,  and,  though  treated  with  outward  respect  by  the  dictator, 
was  absolutely  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  camp.  Toll,  then 
Swedish  minister  at  Warsaw,  had  this  from  the  king's  own  mouth, 
and  Stanislas  added,  with  unconscious  irony,  '  It  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  this,  so  that  impartial  persons  may  know  the  true  cause  of  the 
singular  circumstance  that  I  do  not  show  myself  to  the  army  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  sacrificing  everything  for  the  fatherland.' 

E.  Nisbet  Bain. 
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Ulysses  de  Salts,  a  Swiss  Captain  of  the 
Seventeenth  Centttry 

i. 

F PHKOUGHOUT  the  Grisons,  from  the  frontier  Val  Bregaglia  up 
J_  to  the  Engadine  and  down  to  Coire,  one  meets  with  the  name 
of  the  De  Salis.  Their  crest,  the  weeping  willow,  is  seen  at  every 
turn,  carved  on  walls  great  and  small,  on  lordly  mansions,  on 
crumbling  towers.  The  annals  of  the  canton  record  their  lives, 
May's  '  Military  History  of  Switzerland  '  their  prowess  as  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  foreign  states.  Others  of  the  race  were  famed  in 
law  and  diplomacy,  many  renowned  for  eloquence  in  debate,  some 
as  dignitaries  of  the  church,  until  the  spread  of  the  Eeformation 
throughout  their  valleys  in  the  sixteenth  century  converted  most 
of  the  family  into  ardent  champions  of  the  new  faith.  In  later 
days  they  gave  their  canton  its  only  poet. 

They  were  representative  Swiss  nobles,  combining  intense 
family  pride  and  a  keen  sense  of  honour  with  the  strenuous,  pushing 
energy  and  eye  to  the  main  chance  commonly  attributed  to  their 
countrymen.  They  always  seem  to  have  had  their  wits  about 
them,  alertly  bending  to  circumstances  and  winning  fortune  from 
adversity.  Yet  they  were  prompt  to  self-sacrifice  when  national  or 
family  repute  was  at  stake. 

The  original  nest  of  the  race  was  the  Salis'sche  Burg  at  Castel- 
latsch,  or  Castellazzo,  in  Val  Bregaglia.  According  to  an  old  au- 
thority l  the  family  was  settled  in  the  valley  depuis  la  nuit  des  temps, 
and  according  to  local  tradition  the  first  of  the  line  was  a  foundling 
discovered  under  a  willow  tree,  and  who  therefore  bore  the  name 
De  Salicibus,  changed  by  his  successors  to  De  Salis.  But  there  are 
no  authentic  documents  concerning  the  family  of  earlier  date  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  That  the  De  Salis  were  then  both  pro- 
minent and  powerful  is  proved  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  them 
i  n  the  part  of  Jonathan  of  Vatz  and  the  counts  of  Werdenberg  and 
Sargans,  dated  1330,2  and  from  that  time  their  wealth  and  import- 

1  J.  von  Miiller,  Histoire  de  la  Confederation  Suisse. 
1  Codex  Diplomaticus,  recently  published  at  Cpire, 
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ance  continually  increased ;  they  became  feudal  lords  of  the  Val 
Bregaglia,  were  powerful  in  the  state,  and  led  many  Swiss  contin- 
gents to  foreign  battle-fields.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  famed  for 
prodigious  stature  and  strength,  and  wonderful  tales  are  told  of 
the  exploits  of  two  brothers  De  Salis  of  Soglio,  Eudolf  '  the  Long  ' 
and  Dietigen  ■  Sampson,'  in  the  wars  of  the  Sforza.  When  Eudolf 
fell  in  the  bloody  retreat  from  Marignano,  Dietigen  is  said  to  have 
avenged  him  with  Berserker-like  fury,  slaying  no  less  than  seven- 
teen foes  with  his  own  hand. 

Another  warrior  of  the  line,  Colonel  Hercules  de  Salis,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  France,  was  so  outraged  by  the  news  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  that,  although  very  burdened 
with  years,  he  straightway  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  from  Soglio 
to  Coire,  to  return  his  pension  to  the  French  resident  there,  and 
swearing  never  to  accept  another  doit  from  a  sovereign  who  had  so 
barbarously  slaughtered  true  servants  of  Christ. 

Kegarding  the  De  Salis  as  typical  Swiss,  both  in  their  qualities 
and  defects,  they  assist  us  to  comprehend  the  part  played  by 
Switzerland  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  sound,  stubborn  core, 
enabling  that  small  country  to  hold  its  own  against  the  pressure  of 
formidable  neighbours.  And  to  find  a  typical  De  Salis  we  need 
only  consult  the  *  Memoirs  '  of  Ulysses  de  Salis,  marshal  of  France, 
born  1594,  died  1674,  giving  an  account  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  Valtelline  war.3  This  sturdy 
captain  was  no  man  of  letters,  having,  he  says,  '  always  preferred 
arms  to  learning,'  and  his  original  manuscript  in  Grisons  Italian 
was  probably  still  rougher  than  the  published  German  translation. 
Nevertheless  it  affords  a  vivid  picture  of  the  career  of  a  Grisons 
soldier  250  years  ago,  and  its  historical  worth  has  won  its  author 
the  title  of  *  the  Polybius  of  the  Leagues.' 

Great-grandson  to  the  man  who  had  so  indignantly  rejected  the 
gold  of  Charles  IX,  Ulysses  was  the  third  son  of  Bitter  Hercules  de 
Salis  of  Soglio  and  a  lady  of  the  Von  Ott  family  of  Griisch,  and  was 
probably  born  at  the  mountain  home  in  Val  Bregaglia.  Bitter 
Hercules  was  a  man  of  mark — had  served  his  country  in  the  field, 
was  the  chief  civil  authority  of  the  Valtelline,  as  Podesta  of  Tirano, 
and  being  gifted  with  an  eloquent  tongue  and  much  diplomatic  ability, 
was  frequently  sent  on  political  missions  to  Venice,  Milan,  and  more 
distant  courts.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Venetian  alliance, 
deeming  it  his  country's  best  safeguard  against  Spanish  and  Austrian 
intrigues,  and  as  envoy  to  Henry  IV  at  Sedan  succeeded  in  winning 
assurance  of  active  help  from  France,  should  the  Leagues  be 
attacked  by  Spain.    On  the  same  occasion  he  gained  the  friendship 

*  Denkwilrdigkeiten  des  Marschalls  Ulysses  von  Salis  von  Marschlins,  aus  der 
ersten  Hdlfte  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  published  in  the  Archiv  filr  die  Geschichte 
der  Bepublik  GraubUnden,  edited  by  Conradin  von  Mohr  (Zurich,  1858). 
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of  the  duke  de  Bouillon  and  promises  of  the  latter' s  patronage  for 
one  or  more  of  his  sons.  Accordingly,  in  1608,  Ulysses  was  sent  to 
Paris  and  enrolled  among  the  pages  of  the  duke,  as  a  fitting  pre- 
liminary to  his  military  career.  He  gives  few  details  of  his  Paris 
life ;  and  even  the  great  event  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV  is  only 
mentioned  d  propos  of  a  riot  between  his  comrades  and  the  train  of 
a  German  count,  when  all  princes  and  nobles  were  flocking  to  court 
to  condole  with  the  widowed  queen.  One  of  the  Germans  was  killed 
in  the  fray  and  all  the  pages  were  put  under  arrest.  '  We  had 
certainly  drawn  our  blades,'  says  Ulysses ;  '  but  they  were  short 
broadswords,  and  the  man  had  been  stabbed  by  a  dagger.'  Anyhow 
the  boy  was  implicated  in  the  affair  and  owed  his  pardon  to  the 
duke's  friendship  for  his  father. 

In  1611  his  term  of  service  ended,  and,  enriched  by  the  usual 
recompense  of '  a  handsome  sword,  an  excellent  horse,  and  a  hundred 
thalers,'  the  lad  of  seventeen  rode  gaily  back  to  his  mountains, 
reaching  Chiavenna  just  in  time  for  the  wedding  of  his  elder 
brother.  Eudolf.  All  the  notables  of  the  land  being  bidden  to  the 
feast,  gaiety  merged  into  clamorous  debate,  and  the  ex-page  was 
enlightened  as  to  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  Kitter  Hercules 
made  eloquent  speeches  on  the  necessity  of  forgetting  private  dissen- 
sions and  uniting  to  secure  a  fresh  treaty  of  alliance  with  Venice.  All 
seemed  agreed  on  this  point;  but,  as  Ulysses  remarks,  'men's  tongues 
do  not  always  express  their  inmost  thoughts.'  Soon,  though  pining 
to  win  his  spurs,  the  young  man  was  forced  to  comply  with  family 
arrangements  and  accept  the  hand  of  his  kinswoman  Violande  de 
Salis  of  Sondrio.  But  in  1616  the  boy  husband  escaped  from  the 
domestic  yoke  and  joined  the  Venetian  service  with  a  company  of 
200  men.  This  step  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  his  father,  for, 
although  the  Bitter  was  a  leader  of  the  Venetian  party,  he  dreaded 
the  results  of  his  son's  act  at  a  moment  when  Austria  and  Spain  were 
protesting  against  the  enrolment  of  troops  for  Venice  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  own  treaties  with  the  Leagues,  and  even  France  raised 
objections.  The  poor  little  republic,  hemmed  in  by  menacing 
neighbours,  could  scarcely  dare  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  and  its 
policy  consisted  in  futile  attempts  to  conciliate  all  the  powers  at 
once. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  this  first  Venetian  campaign, 
but  it  served  to  train  Ulysses  in  the  details  of  his  profession ;  and 
the  good  discipline  and  equipment  of  his  men  won  him  the  approval 
of  his  chiefs.  He  was  chiefly  employed  in  garrison  duty  on  the 
mainland,  while  the  home  government,  instigated  by  Spam,  was 
vainly  summoning  all  officers  in  Venetian  pay  before  the  tribunal 
at  Coire,  and  condemning  them  to  heavy  fines.  His  next  year's 
work  was  of  a  more  stirring  sort.  Floating  down  the  Adige  from 
Verona  to   Chioggia,   his   company  was   shipped   over   to  Frmh, 
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shared  in  the  second  unsuccessful  siege  of  Gradisca  (1617),  and 
endured  terrible  hardships  from  fevers  and  floods.  Once,  when 
our  young  captain  was  down  with  ague,  his  quarters  were  inun- 
dated, and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  washed  away,  when  his 
men  dragged  him  out  of  the  water  and  up  into  a  hayloft,  where 
he  lay  all  night,  drenched  to  the  skin  and  battling  with  an  army 
of  rats. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Sondrio,  took  part  in  the 
strife  between  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  parties  then  distracting 
his  country,  ran  various  perils  during  an  outbreak  at  Coire,  and 
joined  in  several  skirmishes  against  the  Planta  faction.  All  the 
troubles  of  the  Leagues  were  caused,  he  says,  by  the  foreign  politi- 
cal agents,  who,  residing  in  the  country  for  long  terms  of  years, 
gained  too  intimate  a  knowledge  of  state  complications,  and  by 
dint  of  bribes  and  threats  won  over  the  government  to  this  or  that 
side. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  as  to  the  causes  of  the  lengthy  war 
in  which  the  Leagues  were  about  to  be  involved.  For  more  than 
a  century  they  had  been  absolute  lords  of  the  long-coveted  Valtelline, 
and  were  first  received  there  in  1512,  as  deliverers  rather  than 
conquerors.  The  inhabitants  had  groaned  for  twelve  years  under 
the  misgovernment  and  tyranny  of  France,  into  whose  hands  they 
had  been  betrayed  in  1500  by  the  mercenaries  of  Ludovico  Sforza  ; 
therefore,  panting  for  release  from  this  power,  the  Valtellinese 
gladly  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Leagues  and  consented  to  pay  them 
annual  tribute,  still  regarding  them  as  allies  and  confederates  rather 
than  masters.  But  the  honeymoon  of  this  union  was  brief; 
serious  differences  soon  broke  out ;  the  new  rulers  proved  no  less 
despotic  than  the  old ;  and  when  the  treaty  of  '  perpetual  peace,' 
arranged  at  Fribourg  between  France  and  Switzerland  in  1516, 
clenched  the  sovereignty  of  the  Leagues  over  the  Valtelline,  the 
last  dream  of  friendship  and  equality  disappeared.  Then  arose  a 
still  stronger  motive  for  discontent.  The  Grisons,  having  adopted 
the  reformed  doctrines,  zealously  laboured  to  diffuse  them  in  the 
subject  valley.  But  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  firm  and 
bigoted  adherents  to  the  old  faith ;  Jesuits  and  inquisitors  fo- 
mented their  intolerance ;  ill-feeling  grew  apace,  and  hot  words 
repeatedly  led  to  bodily  strife  and  bloodshed. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  position,  this  otherwise  insignificant 
valley  was  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  leading  European  powers. 
France,  Venice,  Austria,  and  Spain  were  all  snarling  and  struggling 
for  the  precious  right  of  holding  its  passes.  In  1603  Venetian 
influence  had  carried  the  day,  and  for  ten  years  the  coveted  privi- 
lege belonged  to  St.  Mark's.  Thereupon  Fuentes,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Milan,  built  the  famous  stronghold  known  by  his  name 
on  the  Milanese  border,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valtelline,  and  from  this 
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post  of  vantage  stopped  the  trade  of  the  Leagues  with  Italy  and 
harassed  their  territories  at  his  will.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  with  Venice  (1613)  a  hot  war  of  intrigue  raged  at  Coire,  and 
in  1617  the  Leagues  were  on  the  point  of  signing  a  convention 
with  Spain  when  the  French  ambassador  intervened  and  check- 
mated the  foe  at  the  last  moment.  But  the  Spanish  party  was  not 
easily  routed.  Eeligious  excitement  was  increasing  in  the  Valtel- 
line,  and  the  ill-judged  severity  of  its  protestant  rulers  afforded  the 
adherents  of  Spain  a  most  convenient  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
their  designs.  Theological  disputes  heralded  warfare  of  a  fiercer 
sort ;  cowled  emissaries  poured  into  the  valley  and  fanned  the  flame 
of  discord.  Although  Planta,  the  leading  champion  of  Spain  and 
Borne,  had  been  driven  into  exile,  he  had  left  ardent  partisans 
behind,  headed  by  Jacopo  Eobustelli,  and  the  whole  district  was 
involved  in  a  network  of  conspiracy.  On  19  July  1620  the  revolt 
broke  out,  first  at  Tirano.  The  catholics  rose  en  masse  and  slaugh- 
tered the  protestant  minority,  without  sparing  either  age  or  sex. 
This  so-called  sacro  macello  was  a  second  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. All  protestant  houses  were  sacked  and  their  inhabitants  put 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  way.  Antonio  de  Salis,  governor 
of  the  Valtelline,  was  one  of  the  earliest  victims.  The  same  scenes 
were  repeated  at  Tellio,  Sondrio,  and  in  every  village  and  hamlet. 
The  protestants  of  Tellio  were  surprised  in  church  and  killed  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  the  bell  tower  was  fired  to  insure  the 
destruction  of  those  who  had  fled  to  it  for  refuge.  Everywhere  the 
flames  of  burning  houses  reddened  the  summer  sky ;  everywhere 
alarm  bells  were  clanging,  dying  shrieks  rending  the  air.  Peasants 
brandishing  scythes  and  flails  scoured  the  fields  in  pursuit  of 
fugitives,  while  bands  of  returned  exiles  came  pouring  down  from 
the  mountains  to  intercept  the  flight  of  all  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre.  Ulysses  de  Salis  had  been  with  his  family  at  Sondrio 
only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak.  Threatening  rumours  were 
already  afloat,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  he  obeyed 
a  call  to  arms  from  the  authorities  and  took  command  of  an  expe- 
dition against  a  band  of  exiles  gathered  in  the  mountains  beyond 
the  Forcola  pass.  But  to  this  he  owed  his  life,  for  his  house  at 
Sondrio  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  attacked  and  his  father-in-law 
was  killed.  His  wife  and  little  children  were  spared,  and  subse- 
quently escaped  to  the  Engadine  with  a  small  remnant  of  their 
property.  In  happy  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  below,  De 
Salis  was  routing  the  insurgents  in  the  hills  on  the  day  the  massacre 
began,  and  only  heard  of  the  revolt  when  news  reached  him 
that  Kudolf  Planta  had  forced  his  way  through  the  Munsterthal 

to  join  it. 

When  all  was  known  the  country  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation.    But   no  one  as  yet   realised   the  full   extent   of   the 
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calamity,  nor  that  nearly  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  the 
power  of  the  Leagues  could  be  re-established  in  the  Valtelline.  A 
first  expedition  was  hastily  sent  forth,  in  the  hope  of  reconquering 
the  valley  at  a  stroke,  but  after  one  successful  encounter  with  the 
insurgents  it  achieved  nothing  save  the  rescue  of  some  fugitives 
from  Sondrio,  who  were  found  half  dead  with  cold  and  hunger  in 
the  mountains.  De  Salis  gives  a  graphic  account  of  this  episode, 
and  of  the  joy  of  the  perishing  band  on  being  hailed  by  friends 
when  dreading  attack  from  their  pursuers.  The  second  campaign, 
undertaken  with  the  aid  of  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Zurich  and 
Berne,  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  revolted  district ; 
but  although  the  Swiss  won  various  small  victories  by  the  way 
they  were  no  match  for  the  disciplined  strength  of  the  Spanish 
army,  and  their  retreat  to  the  Engadine  was  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks  from  hostile  mountaineers.  We  have  no  space  for  details  of 
these  events,  nor  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  hero's  family.  Neither 
can  we  follow  the  valiant  Ulysses  to  the  battle-field,  though  many 
episodes  of  siege  and  defence,  marches,  assaults,  bivouacs,  and  the 
storming  of  several  forts  are  worthy  of  quotation.  Enough  to 
say  that  the  spirit  of  the  man  is  seen  in  his  chronicle,  and  little 
touches  here  and  there  exhibit  this  honest  soldier  in  a  very  becoming 
light.  Daring  and  full  of  resource,  with  a  shrewd  appreciation  of 
men  and  things,  he  was  evidently  as  good  a  comrade  as  a  leader, 
and,  while  enjoying  the  excitement  of  danger  and  the  satisfaction 
of  fulfilling  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  plunged  with  youthful 
zest  into  any  chance  pleasure  that  came  in  his  way.  There  is  a 
straightforward  naivete  in  the  complacency  with  which  he  records 
the  favour  of  his  superiors  and  the  distinctions  awarded  him  for 
this  or  that  exploit.  Even  his  little  grumbles  and  jealousies  are 
pleasantly  human.  He  is  always  and  above  all  things  a  good  fellow, 
and  his  strong  pride  of  birth  only  raises  his  standard  of  honour. 
Though  married  against  his  will,  and  chary  of  domestic  details,  he 
proved  an  affectionate  husband  and  was  a  devoted  father  to  the 
sons  who  afterwards  served  with  him  under  the  lilies  of  France. 
As  for  the  ladies  of  the  family,  their  part  in  those  times  was  '  to  watch 
and  weep.'  We  seldom  hear  of  them  save  when  flying  for  their 
lives  over  the  mountains,  to  escape  the  ferocity  of  Spanish  raiders, 
or  mourning  dear  ones  fallen  in  battle.  No  wonder  that  the  dashing 
light-heartedness  of  the  marshal's  earlier  pages  gives  place  later 
on  to  a  sterner  mood. 

To  follow  his  account  of  the  party  strife  rending  his  country 
would  necessitate  giving  a  complete  outline  of  Grisons  history; 
otherwise  we  would  willingly  transcribe  his  narrative  of  the  violent 
end  of  that  powerful  chieftain  Pompeo  Planta,  the  persecutor  of 
protestants.  The  figure  of  George  Yenatsch,  the  heroic  soldier- 
priest,  whose  patriotic  deeds  were  afterwards  obscured  by  doubtful 
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transactions  with  Austria,  flashes   like   a  firebrand  through   this 
portion  of  the  '  Memoirs.' 


II. 

After  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  Chiavenna  in  1621  against 
the  duke  of  Feria,  a  defence  in  which  our  Ulysses  gave  fresh  proofs 
of  valour,  the  adjacent  Val  Bregaglia  was  ravaged  by  Spanish 
hordes,  and  all  '  of  the  religion '  had  to  fly  to  the  Engadine.  It 
was  then  that  the  De  Salis  village  of  Soglio  was  sacked  and  the 
family  mansion  destroyed.4  Ulysses  arrived  there  barely  in  time 
to  rescue  the  women  and  children,  including  his  sister  and  her 
new-born  babe.  Their  escape  by  night  up  the  valley  through  a 
terrible  snowstorm  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

'Twas  a  sight  [he  says]  to  move  stones  to  tears  to  see  that  herd  of 
frightened  children  and  weak  women,  many  with  babes  on  their  backs  or 
laden  with  household  gear,  struggling  over  the  rocks  through  a  hurricane 
of  wind  and  sleet.  Some  fell  helpless  by  the  way,  others  cast  down  all 
they  had  saved  from  their  homes,  and  a  few  perished  of  cold. 

Having  placed  his  sister  in  safety,  *  though  more  dead  than  alive 
after  her  terrible  journey,'  Ulysses  hastened  on  to  Griisch,  where 
his  wife  was  mourning  his  supposed  death  at  Chiavenna,  and 
escorted  his  family  to  Zurich.  But  here  Austrian  commands 
forbade  all  hospitality  to  protestant  fugitives  from  the  Leagues,  and 
the  De  Salis  were  specially  banned. 

The  exiled  captain  now  resolved  to  join  the  army  of  Count 
von  Mansfeld  at  Hagenau,  and  set  forth  with  his  kinsman 
Buinelli.  Their  way  was  beset  with  perils ;  all  the  passes  were 
guarded  by  Austrian  troops,  and  the  pair  narrowly  escaped  capture 
on  the  road.  After  some  months'  active  service  in  Germany  a 
pressing  appeal  from  his  countrymen  recalled  him  to  the  Grisons, 
where  he  aided  in  a  revolt  against  Austrian  tyranny,  and,  together 
with  his  brother  Kudolf,  did  good  work  in  field  and  council.  Then 
affairs  took  a  better  turn ;  in  1624  Austria  evacuated  the  Leagues, 
and  France  was  sending  an  army  to  upset  the  treaty  of  Madrid 
and  restore  the  Valtelline  to  its  legitimate  owners.  The  fortress  of 
Plattamala  and  the  town  of  Tirano  were  speedily  won  ;  there  was 
brisk  fighting  on  the  shores  of  Lago  di  Mezzola  (below  Chiavenna), 
and  the  death  of  Budolf  de  Salis  promoted  Ulysses  to  the  command 
of  his  regiment.  But  the  campaign  so*  hopefully  begun  had  no 
decisive  result.  The  powers  of  Europe  were  still  fencing  on  paper, 
and  the  bone  of  contention— the  Valtelline— was,  for  the  second 
time,   handed  over  to  the  pope.     Ulysses  had  gained  renown  in 

4  It  was  replaced  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  by  the  stately  Kenaissance  building 
now  converted  into  an  hotel. 
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this  war  as  a  leader  of  marked  ability,  and  being  summoned  to 
the  French  court  in  1627,  remained  there  some  time.  His  narra- 
tive of  home  events  is  only  resumed  on  29  May  1629,  when,  the 
Engadine  passes  being  again  seized  by  Austria,  the  land  was  in- 
vaded ;  great  armies  marched  through  it  to  Italy,  and  half  a  dozen 
imperial  regiments  were  left  behind  to  'maintain  order.'  There- 
upon France  was  stirred  to  intervene,  and  by  enforcing  the  treaty 
of  Chierasco  (April  1631)  compelled  Austria  to  evacuate  the  violated 
territory.  And  when,  later  in  the  same  year,  Austria  and  Spain 
once  more  threatened  the  passes,  Louis  XIII  determined  to  fore- 
stall them. 

Ulysses  de  Salis,  still  in  Paris,  was  summoned  to  an  audience 
at  Fontainebleau,  and  sent  full  speed  to  Coire  with  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  French  ambassador  Du  Lande  to  hold  the  passes  and 
march  3,000  men  into  the  Grisons  without  delay.  One  of  these 
regiments  was  given  to  De  Salis,  preparations  were  hurried  forward, 
and  all  was  hope  and  excitement.  Victory  seemed  assured  under 
so  great  a  leader  as  Duke  Henri  de  Kohan,  and  when,  early  in  1632, 
the  Huguenot  chieftain  arrived  at  Coire  as  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and  lieutenant-general  of  the  confederate  and  Grisons  army, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reconquering  the  Valtelline,  the  people 
were  roused  to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  But  the  campaign  was 
continually  deferred  by  fresh  intrigues  and  negotiations  between 
France  and  the  other  powers.  The  duke  was  sent  flying,  like  a 
shuttlecock,  back  to  Venice,  again  and  again  to  Coire,  once  more  to 
Italy,  and  had  more  than  time  to  complete  his  Swiss  studies  and 
rectify  maps  of  the  Valtelline  during  a  year's  retirement  at  Baden 
in  Aargau.  As  he  afterwards  complained,  '  he  had  been  six  times 
ordered  to  the  Valtelline,  and  six  times  recalled.' 

Meanwhile  De  Salis,  still  on  guard  in  the  mountains,  watched 
the  course  of  events,  as  well  as  the  movements  of  hostile  troops, 
and  was  sickened  by  these  repeated  delays.  Hitherto  personal 
hopes  had  quickened  his  zeal  for  the  conquest  of  the  Valtelline.  He 
had  dreamed  of  recovering  his  wife's  home  at  Sondrio,  the  parental 
estates  near  Chiavenna  ;  but  he  now  realised  that,  even  if  finally 
regained  by  the  aid  of  France,  the  valley  would  be  no  home  for 
protestants.  So  catholic  a  monarch  as  Louis  XIII  could  sanction 
no  re-establishment  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  all  '  of  the 
religion '  in  the  Valtelline  would  be  assuredly  doomed  to  exile.  He 
also  foresaw  that  this  long-desired  intervention  of  France  would  be 
a  mere  incident  in  the  foreign  policy  of  that  kingdom,  rather  than 
a  proof  of  friendship  towards  the  Leagues,  and  possibly,  knowing  his 
own  countrymen,  he  considered  the  bargain  a  fair  one.  So,  being 
a  practical  man,  he  resigned  himself  to  circumstances,  and  set  up 
his  household  gods  in  Prattigau,  not  far  from  the  nest  of  his  maternal 
ancestors.    Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  property  was  cheap 
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there,  and  he  Was  able  to  obtain  for  a  small  price  the  half-ruined 
castle  of  Marschlins  and  its  neglected  lands.  As  it  was  near  the 
St.  Luzien  pass,  where  his  regiment  was  posted,  the  new  castellan 
found  time  to  repair  his  towers  and  cultivate  his  fields  without 
neglecting  his  military  duties.  The  seasons  came  and  went,  and 
the  lord  of  Marschlins  had  been  prostrated  by  fever  for  several 
months,  when  a  summons  to  a  general  parade  of  Grisons  troops  at 
Iggis  on  25  March  1635  suddenly  revived  his  energies  and  enabled 
him  to  quit  his  bed  for  the  saddle.  The  dogs  of  war  were  loosed 
at  last  !  De  Kohan  was  on  the  way  from  Alsace— whither  he  had 
been  sent  only  to  blind  the  powers  as  to  his  real  destination— and 
Du  Lande  at  Coire  had  secret  orders  to  march  on  Chiavenna  and 
Eiva,  and  occupy  both  places  pending  the  arrival  of  the  duke. 
Ulysses  knew  that  the  so-called  parade  meant  serious  work,  and 
that  all  the  regiments  would  immediately  proceed  by  forced  marches 
towards  the  Valtelline,  leaving  only  a  few  companies  to  hold  the 
passes.  Though  barely  able  to  sit  his  horse  on  the  road  to  the 
place  of  muster,  joy  gave  him  strength.  The  moment  for  action 
had  come  at  last;  the  following  day  French  regiments,  horse 
and  foot,  joined  the  native  forces  already  assembled ;  the  same 
evening  the  army  moved  southwards,  and  Ulysses  rested  his 
aching  bones  on  the  summit  of  the  Spliigen.  Fair  weather  and 
moonlight  aided  the  descent  into  Italy.  Thanks  to  rapidity  of 
movement  and  special  precautions,  the  army  poured  down  from  the 
mountains  unseen  by  the  enemy,  entered  Chiavenna,  where  they 
were  made  heartily  welcome,  and  hastened  to  occupy  Eiva  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Valtelline,  without  molestation  from  the  Spaniards 
across  the  lake. 

Forts  were  erected,  intrenchments  dug  ;  a  few  trifling  skirmishes 
took  place  and  the  trembling  elders  of  the  Valtelline  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  declare  that,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Monsonio, 
they  accepted  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France.  On  20  April 
Henri  de  Eohan  rode  into  Chiavenna,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff,  at  the  head  of  seven  regiments  of  foot  and  as  many  squa- 
drons of  cavalry.  A  week  later  he  began  the  campaign  in  earnest 
by  marching  to  Morbegno,  in  the  Valtelline.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  Austrian  force  poured  over  the  mountains  from  Tirol  and 
drove  the  Swiss  from  their  position  near  Bormio.  This  decided 
the  duke  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  rapidly 
crossing  one  of  the  Engadine  passes,  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
imperial  army  near  Livigno,  and  followed  up  this  success  a  few 
days  later  by  an  important  victory  at  Mazzo. 

Our  author  was  very  desirous  to  accompany  this  expedition, 
but  the  duke  preferred  to  leave  him  in  command  of  the  works  near 
Chiavenna,  where  his  knowledge  of  the  country  made  his  services 
invaluable.     De  Eohan  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  De  Salis,  and 
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mentions  him  in  his  *  Memoires '  as  homme  de  commandement,  de 
courage  et  de  grande  vigilance,  qui  donna  preuves  de  toutes  ces 
bonnes  qualites  en  rendant  fidele  compte  de  tout  ce  qui  lui  avoit  ete 
commis.  From  first  to  last  captain  and  chief  were  on  the  friendliest 
terms,  and  De  Salis  had  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
Huguenot  duke. 

As  commandant  of  Chiavenna  and  the  important  post  of  Kiva, 
on  the  little  Mezzola  lake,  our  hero  was  in  continual  conflict  with 
Serbelloni' s  force  at  Fuentes ;  for  no  sooner  had  De  Kohan  marched 
his  main  army  through  the  Engadine  against  the  Austrians  than 
the  Spanish  general  began  a  series  of  attempts  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Kiva  and  recapture  Chiavenna.  But,  all  these  attacks  being 
repulsed  by  our  alert  commandant,  Serbelloni  decided  to  try 
another  road  to  success. 

Among  his  followers  was  a  certain  Paravicini  Capello,  a  distant 
connexion  of  the  De  Salis.  One  day  this  man  sent  to  ask  the 
commandant  for  a  free  pass,  in  order  to  speak  with  him  on  private 
affairs.  He  was  accordingly  allowed  to  land,  and,  after  beating 
about  the  bush  for  some  time,  announced  that  the  duke  of  Feria, 
having  the  highest  esteem  for  the  talents  and  character  of  Com- 
mandant de  Salis,  desired  to  win  him  over  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
There  was  no  need  to  openly  desert  his  flag.  Only  let  him  sur- 
render Kiva  after  a  sham  defence,  or  merely  withdraw  to  Chiavenna 
on  a  fixed  day,  thus  leaving  the  position  exposed  to  Serbelloni' s 
attack.  Nothing  more  was  asked.  The  duke  of  Feria  loved  the 
gallant  colonel.  He  had  but  to  say  the  word,  and  the  command  of 
a  Spanish  regiment  was  his  for  life,  together  with  a  premium  of 
12,000  gold  ducats. 

As  Ulysses  tells  us,  his  first  impulse  was  to  kill  the  shameful 
messenger  on  the  spot,  but  remembering  the  difficulty  of  resisting 
a  determined  assault  with  half  his  garrison  invalided  and  no  rein- 
forcements near,  he  thought  it  best  to  gain  time  by  dissimulation. 
Therefore,  hiding  his  disgust,  he  hummed  and  ha'ed,  and  finally 
asked  whether  the  messenger  brought  these  propositions  in 
Serbelloni's  own  hand.  No ;  but  he  had  general  written  instructions 
and  forthwith  produced  them.  Colonel  Ulysses  shook  his  head.  They 
were  too  indefinite.  How  could  he  know  what  such  promises  might 
be  worth  without  full  credentials  ?  Everything  must  be  in  black  and 
white  before  he  could  come  to  a  decision.  The  man  must  pay  him 
a  second  visit.  *  Since  Count  Serbelloni  sought  to  wreck  my  honour 
I  felt  justified  in  keeping  his  hopes  alive  until  the  moment  came 
for  turning  the  tables  on  him.'  Meanwhile  he  hastened  to  despatch 
a  full  report  of  the  affair  to  De  Kohan  and  demanded  immediate  re- 
inforcements. A  few  days  afterwards  the  go-between  returned  with 
autograph  credentials  from  Serbelloni,  and  was  again  dismissed  on 
a  fresh  pretext.     The  colonel  could  not  consent  to  betray  his  post 
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unless  half  the  promised  reward  was  paid  down  on  the  nail.  By 
the  time  the  man  reappeared,  money  in  hand,  some  of  the  reinforce- 
ments were  already  within  the  walls  of  Chiavenna,  and  four  more 
companies  at  a  few  hours'  distance.  So,  throwing  off  the  mask,  De 
Salis  told  the  spy  he  had  only  listened  to  his  offers  in  order  to  gain 
time,  for,  being  a  nobleman,  he  could  not  be  a  traitor.  In  the 
manner  of  the  day  he  sent  the  politest  messages  to  Serbelloni, 
declaring  himself  his  humble  servant  and  ready  to  oblige  him  in 
any  matter  unconnected  with  his  duty  to  his  country  and  the  French 
king.  '  As  for  yourself,'  he  added,  turning  to  Paravicini,  '  were 
you  not  a  kinsman  and  holding  a  safe-conduct  I  should  send  you 
to  the  gallows  at  once.'  The  wretch  fell  on  his  knees,  whining 
for  mercy,  and  was  sent  off  unharmed,  but  barely  escaped  with  his 
life  from  Serbelloni's  wrath. 

De  Eohan  was  delighted  with  the  trick  played  on  the  enemy, 
and  gave  the  highest  praise  to  De  Salis.  He  meanwhile,  by  a  skilful 
display  of  his  fresh  troops,  made  their  strength  appear  greater  than 
it  was,  so  that  Serbelloni  bitterly  repented  his  lost  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  garrison  at  its  weakest.  De  Salis  had  also  informed 
the  duke  of  hints  let  fall  by  the  spy  regarding  a  conspiracy  now 
brewing  in  the  Grisons  against  the  French  alliance,  and  how 
certain  prominent  Swiss  officers  in  the  pay  of  France  were  secretly 
corresponding  with  the  Spanish  resident  at  Innsbruck.  The  duke 
mentioned  this  news  in  the  presence  of  Yenatsch,  who  energetically 
denounced  the  report  as  a  lie  invented  by  Spain  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  discord  between  France  and  the  Leagues. 

In  reward  for  his  services  at  Eiva  our  author  was  now  promoted 
to  the  chief  command  in  Chiavenna,  and  on  the  duke's  return  to  the 
Valtelline  received  public  commendation  and  an  autograph  letter  of 
i  hanks  from  King  Louis. 


III. 

The  campaign  was  now  vigorously  pushed  forward.  De  Eohan 
won  victory  after  victory  at  Fraele  and  Morbegno,  and  fixed  his 
winter  quarters  at  the  latter  place,  while  heavy  snowfalls  closed  the 
passes.  This  interval  of  leisure  was  employed  by  the  duke  in 
planning  an  attack  upon  the  Spaniards  at  Fuentes.  The  swamp  round 
that  fortress  being  frozen  hard,  there  seemed  a  good  prospect  of 
success.  De  Salis  had  the  requisite  storming  ladders  secretly  made 
at  Chiavenna,  boats  held  in  readiness  to  take  them  down  the  lake, 
and  all  was  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the  night  of  16  Jan. 
1636.  Unluckily,  towards  evening  the  weather  changed;  a  south 
wind  melted  the  frozen  swamp,  and  De  Eohan  withdrew  to  Morbegno 
in  a  fury  of  disappointment.  But  De  Salis  presently  consoled  him  by 
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suggesting  an  assault  on  the  Spanish  position  on  Monte  Francesca. 
The  energetic  commandant  had  discovered  a  little-known  track 
over  the  mountains  which,  although  difficult,  was  a  practicable 
passage  for  troops.  The  plan  was  approved,  but  its  execution  de- 
layed by  threatening  political  complications.  The  discontent  of  the 
Leagues  with  France  had  now  reached  a  formidable  pitch.  In  vain 
De  Eohan  tried  to  appease  the  envoys  assembled  at  Chiavenna  by 
explaining  that,  despite  his  personal  desire  to  hand  over  the  Valtelline 
to  its  legitimate  masters  and  aid  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  own  master, 
the  king. 

Meanwhile  Bichelieu's  persistent  enmity  was  undermining  his 
influence  at  the  French  court.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his  urgent 
requests  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  no  reply  sent  to  his  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  Leagues. 
The  poor  duke  vented  his  energy  in  a  successful  assault  on  a 
strong  post  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como  and  the  capture  of  a 
fort  near  Fuentes.  *  Having  blown  up  this  fort,'  he  wrote  to  De 
Salis,  who  had  gone  to  Marschlins  on  a  short  leave,  '  it  will  now  be 
easy  to  do  something  against  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Come  to  me  at 
once  on  your  return.' 

The  expedition  to  Monte  Francesca  was  now  carried  out.  Our 
author  gives  a  detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  perilous  mountain 
march  by  which  he  fell  on  the  enemy  from  above  while  the  duke 
attacked  them  in  flank.  After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Spaniards 
were  routed.  De  Eohan  followed  up  this  success  by  a  raid  on 
Milanese  territory,  and  fresh  honours  were  heaped  on  De  Salis. 
In  the  presence  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  army  the  duke  handed  him 
another  despatch  from  the  king,  together  with  a  massive  gold  chain 
and  a  medallion  containing  his  majesty's  portrait. 

But  the  duke  de  Eohan' s  star  was  now  on  the  wane.  To  pursue 
his  successes  against  the  Spaniards  it  was  important  to  effect  a 
junction  with  De  Crequi's  army,  then  encamped  near  the  western 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  decided  on  a 
route,  suggested  by  De  Salis,  across  the  Forcola  into  the  Misoxerthal 
and  past  Bellinzona  and  Lugano.  But  when  the  plan  was  declared 
a  storm  of  opposition  arose  from  all  sides.  The  confederate 
authorities  begged  him  not  to  pass  through  their  territories,  and 
his  own  officers,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  booty  gained  in  the 
Valtelline,  objected  to  crossing  the  mountains.  The  duke  hesitated, 
delayed,  and  some  thought  that  the  prospect  of  exchanging  his  post 
as  commander-in-chief  for  that  of  a  subordinate  to  the  duke  of  Savoy 
was  enough  to  account  for  his  indecision. 

He  was  in  a  difficult  position.  Though  he  had  defeated  the 
Spaniards  in  the  field,  their  adherents  in  the  Leagues  were  daily 
gaining  strength.    He  saw  the  prestige  of  his  victories  destroyed  by 
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the  ill-judged  niggardliness  of  the  French  government.  No  money 
was  to  be  had  for  the  Swiss  troops,  and  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  the  men  were  in  this  case  entitled  to  seize  the  property  of 
their  chiefs,  even  the  officers  most  devoted  to  France  began  to  waver 
in  their  allegiance.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  abroad  that  better 
terms,  even  in  religious  matters,  could  be  wrested  from  the  con- 
quered foe  than  from  King  Louis,  their  ally.  Accordingly  most  of 
the  forces  of  the  Leagues  now  evacuated  the  posts  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  duke  and  withdrew  into  camp  near  Thusis. 

De  Eohan's  health  gave  way  under  the  strain ;  he  fell  most 
dangerously  ill  at  Chiavenna,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move 
had  himself  conveyed  on  a  litter  to  Coire.  His  personal  influence 
had  a  good  effect  for  the  moment,  and  many  mutinous  officers  pro- 
mised to  return  to  their  duty  if  arrears  were  paid  up.  The  faithful  De 
Salis  still  held  Chiavenna,  but  his  garrison  daily  melted  away,  and 
even  four  companies  of  his  own  regiment  had  deserted.  Neverthe- 
less he  kept  up  his  courage  and  did  his  best  to  maintain  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  fortifications.  But  matters  grew  worse  and 
worse  for  the  duke.  For  two  months  no  answer  came  to  his  des- 
patches, and  then  the  only  result  of  his  most  urgent  remonstrances 
was  a  very  insufficient  sum  of  money  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  the  Valtelline.  The  government  had  thought 
fit  to  introduce  strange  modifications  into  the  treaty  arranged  by 
its  so-called  plenipotentiary. 

The  Valtelline  was  certainly  to  be  restored  to  the  Leagues,  but 
the  catholic  religion  alone  was  to  be  recognised  in  the  valley,  and 
no  protestants  save  those  in  official  posts  were  to  reside  or  hold 
property  there.  This  brought  the  indignation  of  the  Leagues  to  its 
climax,  and  the  offers  of  Austro- Spanish  agents  fanned  the  flame. 
The  expulsion  of  the  French  was  decreed  and  negotiations  begun 
for  assuring  possession  of  the  Valtelline  by  an  alliance  with  Austria 
and  Spain.  George  Yenatsch  was  the  leading  spirit  of  this  new 
combination,  though,  being  still  ostensibly  devoted  to  French  inte- 
rests, he  carried  it  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  De  Salis,  however, 
got  wind  of  the  affair  and  wrote  to  the  duke  to  put  him  on  his 
guard  against  Yenatsch.  Unluckily  De  Rohan  had  the  fullest  trust 
in  the  man,  and  believed  his  assertions  that  the  present  hostility  to 
France  was  only  a  question  of  money  and  would  vanish  entirely  as 
soon  as  the  claims  of  the  troops  were  satisfied.  Thus  the  con- 
spirators kept  him  hoodwinked  in  Coire  until  all  was  prepared  and 
the  country  armed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French. 
'  On  the  9th  March  1637  the  rebel  force  marched  into  the  city 
without  beat  of  drum  and  surrounded  De  Eohan's  house.  But  the 
duke  had  ridden  out  to  take  the  air  with  Ulysses'  son,  young  Hercules 
de  Salis,  and,  warned  by  a  faithful  servant  who  had  slipped  through 
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the  soldiery  unperceived  and  intercepted  him  on  the  way  back,  he 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off  to  the  fortress  on  the  Khine, 
and  passing  through  Iggis  by  the  way  bade  the  commandant 
follow  with  his  regiment. 

The  enemy  left  Coire  on  finding  their  prey  had  slipped  through 
their  fingers,  and,  sounding  the  alarm,  everywhere  aroused  the 
people  to  revolt  against  the  French.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  to 
De  Salis  in  Chiavenna  to  hold  the  citadel  for  the  Leagues,  and  on 
no  account  permit  their  quondam  allies  to  seize  it.  This  was  the  most 
perplexing  moment  of  our  hero's  life.  Was  he  to  obey  his  own 
government  or  the  military  superior  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  command  ?  Being  a  soldier  his  hesitation  was  short,  and 
assembling  his  officers  he  told  them  they  were  free  to  act  as  they 
chose,  but  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  hold  the  citadel  for  the 
duke.  His  subordinates  unanimously  agreed  *  to  live  and  die  with 
him,'  so  he  respectfully  wrote  to  the  authorities  that  honour  for- 
bade him  to  surrender  the  castle  without  the  permission  of  his 
chief.  He  communicated  the  new  turn  of  events  to  the  French 
marshal,  de  Lecques,  in  command  of  the  forts  by  the  lake, 
whereupon  the  latter  immediately  prepared  for  defence,  knowing 
that  Serbelloni  would  certainly  seize  the  opportunity  to  attack 
him,  and  sent  off  a  special  messenger  to  Venice  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies. 

De  Salis  now  received  a  more  peremptory  despatch  from  Coire, 
enjoining  him  to  hold  the  citadel  for  the  Leagues,  furnish  no 
supplies  to  the  French  at  Riva,  and  remember  that  disobedience 
would  be  punished  by  death.  The  colonel  repeated  his  former 
answer,  but  added  that,  after  exposing  his  life  for  so  many  years  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  could  not  forfeit  his  honour  for  fear 
of  death,  and  that,  having  informed  the  duke  of  the  position  of 
affairs,  he  must  await  orders  from  him.  Meanwhile  De  Rohan  sent 
word  that  things  were  looking  better  for  the  French  cause,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  Zurich  and  Glarus. 

But  the  duke's  hopes  came  to  nothing.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  Rhine  fortress,  consent  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  French  from  the  Grisons,  and  return  to  Coire,  appa- 
rently a  free  agent,  but  in  reality  to  be  retained  as  hostage  until  the 
last  of  his  regiments  should  have  evacuated  the  country.  By  a 
special  clause  in  the  treaty  the  duke  released  Colonel  de  Salis  from 
his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  bade  him  open  the  gates  of  Chiavenna 
to  the  officers  of  the  Leagues.  On  their  side  the  Leagues  guaranteed 
that  the  Spaniards  should  not  molest  the  French  retreat.  The 
duke  also  sent  a  private  despatch  to  De  Salis,  authorising  him  to 
surrender  his  post,  and  government  commissioners  presently  arrived 
to  demand  the  keys.  This  was  a  bitter  moment  for  the  faithful 
eoldier,  and  when  in  exchange  for  the  citadel  he  was  offered  the 
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command  of  the  outworks  he  preferred  to  send  in  his  resignation, 
and  ask  leave  to  go  to  Coire  to  render  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
to  the  duke.  Heartily  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
triumph  of  the  hated  Spanish  party,  he  sought  permission  from 
the  government  to  raise  a  regiment  of  his  own,  in  order  to  serve 
under  De  Rohan  elsewhere.  As  to  the  first  point  no  difficulty  was 
made.  Yenatsch  was  delighted  to  oust  him  from  Chiavenna,  having 
long  desired  that  command  for  himself.  But  the  duke  de  Rohan 
had  no  authority  to  engage  fresh  troops. 

Meanwhile  furious  scenes  were  taking  place  between  the  un- 
lucky duke  and  Marshal  de  Lecques.  After  the  former  had  signed 
the  convention  exacted  by  the  Leagues  a  royal  despatch  arrived, 
instructing  the  marshal  to  hold  the  Valtelline  at  all  risks,  so  as  to 
save  the  honour  of  France.  This  despatch  had  been  withheld  by  the 
duke  until  De  Lecques  had  evacuated  Riva  and  was  on  the  march  to 
Coire.  De  Lecques  was  maddened  with  rage,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  the  duke's  explanations.  The  latter  vainly  pointed  out  that,  as 
commander-in-chief,  he  was  empowered  to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his  if  the  French  court  had  kept 
silence  too  long  and  then  sent  contradictory  orders.  Thereupon 
the  marshal,  seeing  how  few  troops  were  in  Coire,  proposed  seizing 
the  town  by  a  coup  de  main,  releasing  the  duke,  and  summoning 
back  the  French  regiments  still  within  reach.  The  actual  hostility 
to  France  was,  he  said,  solely  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Yenatsch 
and  his  friends,  and  the  country  in  general  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity for  renewing  friendly  relations  with  its  powerful  ally. 
The  plan  was  adroitly  conceived,  and  De  Salis,  who  had  eagerly 
promised  his  help,  considered  that  it  had  every  chance  of  success. 
But  the  duke  refused  to  adopt  it,  saying  that  such  a  stroke  would 
not  only  convert  the  ill-will  of  the  Leagues  into  lasting  enmity  to 
France,  but  bring  all  the  horrors  of  war  on  the  land,  since  Spain 
and  Austria  would  undoubtedly  hasten  to  invade  it.  And  lastly, 
he  added,  the  honour  of  France  would  be  irredeemably  stained  by 
a  similar  breach  of  faith.  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  duke 
offered  his  hand  to  De  Lecques,  but  the  latter  drew  back,  haughtily 
remarking  that  he  could  not  join  hands  with  a  traitor  to  his 
sovereign. 

Thus  De  Rohan,  after  being  welcomed  as  the  saviour  of  the 
Grisons  and  proving  his  right  to  the  title  by  his  brilliant  successes 
in  the  Valtelline,  was  driven  from  the  land  as  an  enemy  and  over- 
whelmed with  reproach  by  his  own  countrymen.  No  •  wonder  that 
he  afterwards  wrote  in  such  depreciatory  terms  on  the  attributes 
of  the  Grisons  people.  Only  a  small  minority  laud  him  for  keeping 
his  word  and  preferring  to  sacrifice  his  reputation  rather  than 
bring  disaster  on  the  land. 

Even  the  faithful  De  Salis  frankly  disapproves  of  his  chief's 
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decision  and  goes  on  to  speak  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  non-payment 
of  certain  sums  owed  him  by  the  duke.  Nevertheless  he  allowed 
his  son  Hercules,  for  whom  De  Eohan  had  a  strong  regard,  to  ac- 
company him  to  Zurich  and  Geneva.  As  for  himself,  detested  by 
and  detesting  the  dominant  Spanish  party,  he  withdrew  to  Marsch- 
lins  to  enjoy  a  spell  of  domestic  peace,  until  his  services  should 
be  claimed  by  France.  But,  before  leaving  Coire,  he  found  him- 
self dining  one  day  in  the  company  of  Yenatsch  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Spanish  faction,  and,  hearing  them  exult  over  their  triumph, 
could  not  refrain  from  startling  them  by  relating  how  narrowly 
they  had  escaped  defeat.  Only  one  of  the  party  had  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  the  counterplot  arranged  by  De  Lecques,  and 
all  acknowledged  that  it  could  have  scarcely  failed  to  succeed. 

Before  long  the  Grisons  was  mourning  its  desertion  to  Spain, 
for,  although  the  Valtelline  was  given  back,  a  special  clause  in  this 
treaty  also  excluded  protestantism  both  from  that  valley  and  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Bormio  and  Chiavenna. 


IV. 

In  a  short  time  De  Salis  was  called  to  France,  graciously  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders,  where  he 
gained  distinction  in  various  battles  and  sieges.  Both  he  and  his 
brother  Charles  were  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  Ulysses  ac- 
companied the  royal  expedition  to  Grenoble  with  reinforcements  for 
'  Madame,'  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  In  1640  our  hero  profited  by  a 
leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Marschlins  and  visit  the  Valtelline  for 
the  purpose  of  realising  the  remains  of  his  wife's  property  in  Son- 
drio.  After  so  many  campaigns  he  found  family  life  equally  de- 
lightful and  refreshing. 

Also,  the  care  of  his  estate  affording  him  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion, he  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  resigning  the  command 
of  his  regiment  to  his  son  Hercules.  But  the  wary  Kichelieu  had 
no  wish  to  lose  the  services  of  so  trusted  an  officer,  and  in  July 
1641  sent  a  despatch  to  Marschlins  addressed,  *  Pour  les  expresses 
affaires  du  Boy,  a  monsieur  le  colonel  de  Salis,  marechal  de  camp,' 
summoning  him  to  fresh  work  in  a  higher  post.  The  brevet  was 
accompanied  by  a  laudatory  letter  from  the  king  appointing  the 
new  marshal  to  a  command  in  Piedmont.  De  Salis  was  equally 
amazed  and  delighted  by  this  recognition  of  his  worth,  for  the  rank 
of  marshal  was  seldom  conferred  by  France  on  an  alien.  Dreams  of 
rest  vanished,  energies  revived,  and  he  determined  to  justify  the 
royal  favour,  and  also  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of  his  family. 
So  '  in  God's  name '  he  rode  away  from  Marschlins  with  one  of  his 
sons  and  several  kinsmen,  and  at  Solothurn  tasted  the  first  joys  of 
promotion  in  witnessing  the  rage  of  certain  Swiss  deputies  on  such 
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honours  being  awarded  to  a  man  of  the  Grisons.  *  Better  to  be 
envied  than  pitied'  is  the  marshal's  remark.  By  Geneva  and 
Mont  Cenis  he  reached  Pinerolo,  and  was  thence  despatched  to 
the  army  beleaguering  Cuneo. 

Although  a  few  of  the  French  officers  protested  against  serving 
under  a  Swiss  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  new-comer,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  rest,  and  his  iellow  marshals,  Du  Plessis- 
Praslin  and  Marchese  Villa,  gave  him  the  warmest  of  welcomes. 
On  15  September  Cuneo  capitulated,  and  De  Salis  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  town  and  citadel.  Twenty  days  later  we  find 
him  marching  to  the  attack  of  Castel  Dumonte,  a  fortress  perched 
on  a  rock  and  reputed  to  be  impregnable.  With  his  usual  daring 
De  Salis  tried  to  take  it  by  storm,  and  though  the  attempt  failed, 
for  want  of  suitable  scaling-ladders,  the  garrison  was  panic-stricken 
and  surrendered  the  following  day.  So,  with  added  laurels  our  author 
returned  to  his  duties  as  governor  of  Cuneo  and  passed  a  pleasantly 
uneventful  winter.  He  was  popular  with  the  army,  beloved  by  the 
inhabitants,  enjoyed  his  share  of  carnival  gaieties,  and  mentions 
a  propos  of  the  cheapness  of  living,  that  muscat  wine  flowed  freely 
and  abundance  of  game  was  daily  served  at  his  table.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1642  the  commander-in-chief,  Count  Harcourt,  was 
replaced  by  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  son  of  Ulysses'  first  patron,  and 
the  marshal  at  once  gained  the  heart  of  his  new  superior. 

Before  long  the  easy  life  at  Cuneo  came  to  an  end,  that  city 
being  now  restored  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  a  strong 
place  near  Pinerolo.  Accordingly  Ulysses  was  transferred  to  head- 
quarters and  joined  the  duke  de  Bouillon  on  a  raiding  expedition 
across  the  Milanese  border.  By  22  June  they  had  reached  Cor- 
nieto,  and  were  there  awaiting  fresh  orders  from  France,  when 
Marshal  de  Chatillon  unexpectedly  arrived  from  Paris.  The  duke 
eagerly  inquired  if  he  brought  the  expected  instructions  for  the 
campaign,  but  was  told  they  would  probably  be  given  to  his  own 
messenger,  who  was  still  detained  in  Paris  '  on  account  of  the 
cardinal's  illness.'  At  these  words  the  duke  turned  pale,  foreseeing 
disaster.  His  presentiments  were  justified.  The  cardinal  had  just 
discovered  the  Orleans  conspiracy ;  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were 
in  prison,  the  duke's  messenger  had  been  arrested  on  charge  of 
complicity  with  them,  and  De  Chatillon  had  been  sent  to  Italy  on 
purpose  to  seize  the  duke  himself.  It  was  a  hazardous  mission, 
for  De  Bouillon  was  beloved  by  the  soldiery,  and  it  was  feared  they 
might  mutiny  in  his  defence. 

De  Chatillon  meanwhile  had  invited  himself  to  sup  with  De 
Salis,  laughingly  saying  that  good  cheer  was  assured  at  the  marshal's 
table.  But  the  hour  passed  without  his  appearance,  and  when 
Ulysses  sent  to  remind  him  of  his  engagement  the  messenger  was 
stopped  in  the  ante-chamber  and  told  that  De  Chatillon  was  detained 
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by  private  affairs.  The  latter  presently  issued  from  his  cabinet, 
with  the  generals  du  Plessis  and  Le  Tellier,  and  excused  himself 
from  the  supper  on  the  score  of  fatigue.  This  seemed  strange 
under  the  circumstances,  and  when  the  marshal  presently  discovered 
that  De  Chatillon  had  ordered  two  regiments  to  remain  under  arms 
all  night  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  for  he  knew  that  the  duke 
had  no  expedition  in  view.  Accordingly  he  kept  on  the  watch, 
and  on  hearing  two  pistol  shots  just  after  midnight  leapt  into  his 
saddle,  and  riding  through  the  camp  found  the  Norman  troops 
under  arms,  though  no  one  knew  why  they  had  been  called  out. 
Thereupon  De  Salis  roused  the  rest  of  the  army.  Halfway  to 
Solaro  he  met  Du  Plessis,  and  the  sight  of  this  general,  who  seldom 
rode  by  day,  on  horseback  at  such  an  hour  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  some  plot  against  the  duke  was  afoot.  Du  Plessis  averred 
that  the  shots  had  startled  him.  Meanwhile  De  Bouillon  also  had 
been  awakened  by  the  turmoil,  and  came  riding  at  full  speed  to 
ask  why  the  camp  was  astir,  and  why  no  one  had  warned  him  of  the 
alarm.  Du  Plessis  murmured  excuses  about  *  reluctance  to  disturb 
his  Highness  before  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  affairs,'  and  the 
rest  of  the  night  passed  quietly. 

Fearing  that  the  open  arrest  of  the  duke  would  provoke  the 
troops  to  revolt,  De  Chatillon  and  his  colleagues  now  resolved  to 
take  their  prisoner  in  a  trap.  Accordingly  the  next  morning,  after 
holding  a  council  of  war  with  the  duke  to  decide  the  route  of  a 
foraging  expedition,  they  gave  so  tempting  an  account  of  the  citadel 
and  works  of  Casale  that  De  Bouillon,  having  the  rest  of  the  day  at 
his  disposal,  rode  off  to  visit  that  town,  leaving  De  Chatillon  in 
command  of  the  army  during  his  absence. 

De  Salis,  who  accompanied  the  duke,  dwells  on  the  brilliant 
reception  given  to  the  illustrious  visitor  by  the  governor,  De 
Couvonges.  Town  and  fortifications  were  duly  inspected,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  strengthening  a  certain  bridge  of  boats,  over 
which  the  army  was  to  pass.  Coming  back  from  the  bridge,  the 
duke  visited  the  castle,  little  thinking  that  the  next  day  would  find 
him  a  captive  within  its  walls.  Through  the  streets  of  Casale  he 
was  greeted  on  all  sides  by  shouts  of  welcome  from  the  crowd.  It 
was  the  festival  of  St.  John ;  the  heat  was  overpowering ;  so  the 
duke  gladly  hurried  back  to  the  governor's  quarters,  and  sat  down 
to  cards  with  one  of  the  party.  De  Salis,  being  now  at  liberty, 
went  to  seek  out  an  old  acquaintance  from  Freiburg,  commanding 
a  squadron  at  Casale.  He  was  just  going  to  table  with  him  and 
D'Espanel  Chambord,  a  staunch  friend  of  De  Bouillon,  when 
De  Chatillon  suddenly  walked  into  the  room,  and,  calling  De  Salis 
aside,  asked  why  a  certain  Bavenel  had  not  returned  to  the  camp. 
He  was  told  that  Bavenel  was  on  duty  at  the  bridge,  by  the  duke's 
orders.    He  next  asked  whether  the  duke  was  in  good  spirits  at 
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dinner,  or  seemed  depressed  by  bad  news.  De  Salis  replied  that 
he  had  noticed  nothing.  Invited  to  join  the  supper  party,  De 
Chatillon  pleaded  an  engagement,  and  when  De  Salis  inquired  who 
was  replacing  him  at  the  camp  smilingly  said  that  he  and  Du 
Plessis  both  needed  a  breath  of  fresh  air :  he  had  not  seen  the 
duke  yet,  but  would  pay  his  respects  to  him  presently. 

De  Salis  was  astounded  that  both  generals  should  have  aban- 
doned their  posts  at  the  camp,  and  D'Espanel  Chambord  whispered 
in  his  ear,  Je  crains  fort  que  ces  messieurs  sont  venus  pour  jouer  un 
mauvais  tour  a  monsieur  le  due.  Nevertheless  the  latter  was  not 
sufficiently  alarmed  to  fly  to  warn  the  duke,  in  spite  of  our  Marshal's 
significant  glances. 

Meanwhile  De  Chatillon  was  closeted  with  the  governor, 
arranging  the  last  details  of  the  plot.  The  duke  was  still  at  table 
when  De  Salis  finally  gained  admittance  and  informed  him  of  the 
strange  arrival  of  the  two  generals  from  the  camp.  Furious  at  the 
news,  he  instantly  sent  to  reprimand  both  officers  for  deserting 
their  posts,  and  on  learning  that  neither  De  Chatillon  nor  Du 
Plessis  could  be  found  his  excitement  increased.  He  paced  the 
hall  with  hasty  strides,  and  remarking  De  Salis' s  anxious  face, 
asked  why  he  looked  so  sad.  Just  then  one  of  the  suite  came 
in  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start, 
Mon  Dieu,  est-il  possible  ?  Then  the  governor  appeared,  saying  that 
certain  persons  expected  by  the  duke  were  waiting  for  audience  in 
the  adjoining  room.  De  Bouillon  turned  to  him  and  said,  '  I  see 
much  going  to  and  fro  that  I  cannot  understand.  I  have  just  heard 
that  you  have  orders  for  my  arrest.  Tell  me  plainly  if  it  be  true.' 
The  governor  bluntly  replied  that  he  had  royal  commands  to  that 
effect.  The  duke  refused  to  believe  him  without  sight  of  the 
warrant,  and  De  Couvonges  left  the  room,  ostensibly  to  fetch  the 
order,  but  really  to  summon  officers  to  witness  the  arrest.  Snatch- 
ing his  sword  from  one  of  the  pages,  the  duke  hurried  out  into 
the  courtyard,  and  bidding  an  attendant  follow  him  left  the  palace 
unperceived  by  the  guards.  He  could  have  scarcely  gained  the  street 
before  a  crowd  of  French  officers  rushed  into  the  hall,  sword  in  hand. 
Finding  their  prey  escaped,  <  Du  Plessis  burst  into  words  which  cut 
me  to  the  soul,'  says  the  marshal,  and,  after  a  vain  search  through 
the  apartments,  turned  to  him,  saying,  '  Monsieur  de  Salis,  you 
cannot  refuse  to  accompany  us,  for  by  royal  command  we  must  have 
the  duke  dead  or  alive.'  De  Salis  bowed  compliance,  and  all  rode 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

Alarm  bells  were  clanging,  the  troops  under  arms,  the  citizens 
told  off  to  guard  certain  points.  Candles  blazed  in  every  window, 
big  fires  in  every  square  and  open  space,  so  that  the  whole  town 
was  nearly  as  light  as  by  day.  In  order  to  rouse  the  populace 
against  the  duke,  a  report  was  spread  that  he  was  in  league  with 
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the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  town  was  to  have  been  attacked  that 
same  night.  The  walls  were  so  thickly  manned  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  duke  being  able  to  escape  by  leaping  the  moat. 
Nevertheless  the  pursuers  searched  the  town  until  dawn  without 
finding  a  trace  of  him.  He  and  his  attendant  had  found  refuge 
in  a  narrow  lane  whose  inhabitants  were  too  poor  to  light  up  their 
windows,  and  thus  eluded  capture  during  the  night.  Towards 
daybreak  the  duke  spied  a  hayloft  and  clambered  up  into  it  on  his 
man's  back,  but  was  unluckily  detected  in  the  act  by  a  woman  of  the 
quarter.  Meanwhile  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  disperse,  and  a 
proclamation  was  cried  through  the  streets  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  was  harbouring  De  Bouillon  must  give  him  up  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  that  anyone  denouncing  the  place  of  his  conceal- 
ment should  have  2,000  crowns  reward.  This  tempted  the  woman 
who  had  seen  the  duke  to  reveal  his  hiding-place.  The  unhappy 
prince  was  quickly  dug  out  of  the  hayloft  by  a  dozen  musketeers 
and  dragged  before  the  governor.  The  mob  that  had  welcomed  him 
so  warmly  the  day  before  now  assailed  him  with  yells  and  execra- 
tions. But  for  the  soldiers  they  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 
Showers  of  stones  were  hurled,  and  a  musket  shot  aimed  at  him 
wounded  an  officer  of  the  guard.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his 
betrayer  never  received  the  promised  gold. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  De  Salis  heard  of  the 
duke's  capture,  and  throwing  prudence  to  the  winds,  he  instantly 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  unlucky  chief.  Many  difficulties 
were  made  about  granting  him  admittance  to  the  castle,  but  finally 
the  commandant  allowed  him  to  pass.  He  found  De  Bouillon 
much  depressed  and  repeatedly  protesting  his  innocence  to  the 
officers  about  him.  He  seemed  cheered  by  De  Salis's  visit, 
greeting  him  affectionately  remarked  that  the  marshal's  sad- 
ness the  evening  before  had  warned  him  that  misfortune  was  at 
hand,  and  presently  leading  him  apart  into  an  adjoining  oratory, 
tearfully  embraced  him,  exclaiming,  Je  vous  prie,  monsieur  de  Salis, 
de  me  tousjours  aimer ;  je  ne  seray  pas  tousjours  malheureux.  *  I  was 
too  moved  to  reply/  says  our  author,  '  and  my  tears  flowed  with 
his.' 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  marshal's  attachment  to  the 
fallen  duke  had  disastrous  effects  for  him  at  court.  It  was  known 
that  De  Bouillon  had  intended  to  make  him  governor  of  Casale  in 
place  of  De  Couvonges,  and  that  even  Bichelieu  himself  favoured 
the  proposal.  But  now  all  was  changed ;  there  were  only  black  looks 
and  cold  shoulders  for  the  duke's  friend,  and  ■  from  this  moment,' 
says  De  Salis,  *  I  had  no  more  pleasure  in  the  service  of  France.' 
As  for  De  Bouillon,  all  the  world  knows  that  both  he  and  the 
duke  d' Orleans  were  concerned  in  the  Cinq-Mars  plot  for  overthrow- 
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ing  the  cardinal  with  the  help  of  Spain,  and  that  King  Louis 
himself  betrayed  them  to  his  tyrant. 

The  duke  was  first  confined  in  the  fortress" of  Pinerolo,  then 
transferred  to  a  French  prison,  and  finally  regained  his  liberty  by 
the  cession  of  his  rights  over  Sedan.  De  Salis  gives  many  details 
of  the  days  immediately  following  the  duke's  arrest.  Extraordinary 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  a  rescue.  A 
thousand  horse  and  as  many  foot  guarded  the  captive's  removal 
from  Casale  ;  he  was  driven  to  the  camp  in  a  close  carriage  and 
escorted  by  the  whole  army  to  Colarmagna.  Being  detained  some 
days  in  this  place,  the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged  was  surrounded 
by  a  regiment  of  the  guards.  Six  officers  were  constantly  on  duty 
in  his  room,  and  no  less  than  thirty  outside.  Du  Plessis  and  Cha- 
tillon  were  nearly  always  in  attendance,  cheering  him  with  conver- 
sation or  cards  and  driving  with  him  to  take  the  air.  One  day  De 
Salis  was  on  guard  at  the  door,  and,  as  the  duke  stepped  from  his 
coach,  came  forward  to  salute  him.  '  See,  Monsieur  de  Salis,  how 
an  innocent  prince  is  treated,'  exclaimed  the  prisoner;  and  the 
marshal  was  beginning  to  express  his  sympathy,  when  Du  Plessis 
drew  near  and  he  had  to  withdraw. 

De  Salis  was  the  provisional  commander-in-chief  during  these 
days,  but  on  the  arrival  of  De  Bouillon's  successor,  the  duke  de 
Longueville,  he  rejoined  his  own  corps  and  pursued  the  campaign  on 
Genoese  territory,  taking  a  distinguished  part  in  its  various  episodes 
until  seized  with  fever  at  the  end  of  November.  He  was  still  an 
invalid  when  the  news  of  Bichelieu's  death  came  to  clench  his  purpose 
of  demanding  unlimited  leave  of  absence,  and  in  January  1643  we 
find  him  at  St.  Germains,  making  his  farewell  bow  to  the  king.  Louis 
received  him  rather  coldly,  but  Mazarin  made  great  demonstrations 
of  regard,  begging  him  to  show  the  same  devotion  in  his  service  as  in 
that  of  the  deceased  cardinal.  De  Noyers  was  equally  friendly  and 
equally  desirous  to  retain  the  brave  marshal.  But  De  Salis  ex- 
plained that  the  state  of  his  health  incapacitated  him  from  under- 
taking the  next  campaign,  and  finally  obtained  a  year's  permit  and 
4,000  livres  as  a  mark  of  the  royal  favour.  Accordingly,  after 
achieving  the  transfer  of  his  own  special  company  to  his  eldest- 
born,  Hercules,  that  of  his  deceased  kinsman  Molina  to  his  younger 
son,  John  Baptist,  and  receiving  many  flattering  proofs  of  esteem 
from  De  Longueville,  Turenne,  and  other  great  leaders,  he  finally 
quitted  France  and  retired  to  his  home.  But  he  was  still  too  full 
of  energy  to  take  rest,  and  before  the  year  closed  was  actmg  as 
arbiter  in  a  fierce  political  dispute  between  Davos  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  Zehn  Gerichten  Bund.  In  1645  he  was  pressed  to 
resume  active  service  by  his  former  chief  Count  Harcourt  and 
assured  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.     De  Salis  re- 
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marks  that  had  Louis  XIII  been  still  living  he  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  obey  the  call,  but  had  no  desire  to  serve  the  queen  regent 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  his  refusal,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Catalonian  expedition  was  not  only  abortive  but 
ended  in  an  ignominious  retreat. 

The  following  year  the  old  marshal  was  elected  landammann  of 
the  Zehn  Gerichten,  and  being  too  ill  at  the  time  to  go  to  Davos  to 
be  sworn  in,  a  deputation  came  to  Marschlins  to  receive  his  oath. 
But  now  successive  family  sorrows  darkened  our  veteran's  life.  Two 
near  relations  suddenly  died,  and  his  beloved  son  John  Baptist,  aged 
twenty-six,  a  most  promising  young  officer,  perished  in  an  attack 
on  a  fortress  near  Dunkirk.  Condolences  from  the  highest  quarters 
in  France  seem  to  have  brought  a  gleam  of  consolation  to  the  be- 
reaved father,  and  Marshal  Bassompierre,  whose  own  end  was  near, 
supplemented  his  expressions  of  sympathy  by  requesting  De  Salis  to 
appoint  a  nominee  of  his  own  to  the  command  left  vacant  by  ■  his 
deeply  regretted  favourite.'  The  corpse  of  the  brave  young  soldier 
was  buried  in  France,  but,  with  characteristic  feeling,  Ulysses 
caused  the  heart  to  be  embalmed  and  brought  home  to  the  family 
vault. 

At  the  close  of  1646  an  alarm  of  war  roused  the  marshal  from 
his  melancholy  seclusion.  A  Swedish  force  under  Wrangel  was 
occupying  Bregenz  and  expected  to  invade  the  Grisons.  Instantly 
the  inhabitants  were  called  to  arms,  and  our  old  leader  marched  to 
the  St.  Lucien  pass  to  inspect  the  works  he  had  guarded  many 
years  before.  So  vigorous  were  the  preparations  for  defence  that 
the  marshal  remarks,  '  Had  the  same  zeal  been  shown  in  1620,  we 
might  have  reconquered  the  Valtelline  at  a  blow.'  The  Valtelline, 
where  some  of  his  happiest  years  had  been  spent,  his  most  brilliant 
exploits  achieved,  was  a  tender  memory  to  the  old  man.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  moments  when,  fighting  old  battles  over  again  in 
the  chimney  corner  of  his  northern  home,  he  yearned  for  the  bright 
sunshine  of  that  luxuriant  vale.  But  the  writing  of  his  *  Memoirs ' 
must  have  cheered  his  elderly  life,  for,  though  partly  jotted  down  in 
camp  and  garrison,  they  were  certainly  revised  and  amplified  at 
leisure.  They  end  in  1649  with  an  account  of  the  negotiations  then 
going  on  for  buying  the  freedom  of  the  Grisons  from  Austrian  suze- 
rainty ;  and  after  recalling  the  miseries  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
days  of  imperial  troops  and  inquisitors,  the  author  exults  in  the 
thought  that  now  the  reformed  faith  would  be  impregnably  esta- 
lished  in  the  land. 

He  long  persevered  in  his  duties  as  landammann,  but  his  infir- 
mities became  more  and  more  grievous,  and  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  he  was  entirely  bed-ridden. 

He  died  at  Marschlins  in  1674,  was  laid  with  his  dear  ones  in 
the  vault  at  Iggis,  and  the  list  of  his  deeds  in  the  following  epitaph 
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confirms  his  right  to  rank  among  the  bravest  sons  of  his  brave 
mountain  land. 

EPITAPHIUM 
M.  U.  S. 

ad  famam  nullo  aevo  intermorituram 

Illustrmi  et  Generoml  Sago  Toga  fortissimi  patris  patriae 

ULISSIS  A   SALIS 

qui  anno  Salutis  MDCXVL  Venetis  primum  strenue 

ad  Gradiscam  militans  tres  Cohortes  duxit. 

A°  CIOICOXX  ad  patriae  libertatem  tuendam  CC.  praefuit. 

A°  MDCXXII.  in  Comitis  Mansfeldii  pro  Germaniae 

libertate  pugnantis  Exercitu  prsefectus 

Vigiliarum  summa  cum  laude  extitit. 

A0  MDCXXIV.  germani  fratris  Baronis  a  Salis  Vicecolonell. 

A°  CIOICOXXV.  Barone  magno  cum  patriae  luctu  extincto 

Colonellus  electus  ipsius  virtuti  merito  successit. 

A0  CIOICOXXVIII.  guardiae  Regis  Christianismi  Capitaneus  fuit. 

A°  MDCXXXI.  in  Vallistellinae  expeditione  Colonellus. 

A0  MDCXXXV.  oppidi,  arcis  et  Comitatus  Clavennen.  praefectus 

A°  MDCXLI  in  Pedemontana  expeditione  gallica  meritis  suis 

Campi  Mareschallus  a  Rege  declaratus 

ad  annum  usque  CIOICOXLIII.  forti  animo  functus  est 

nee  non  urbis  et  principatus  Cunae  Gubernator 

et  interea  Regis  de  Munte  expugnator 

A°  CIOICOXLV.  ad  Cataloniae  Regni  Locumt.  postmodum 

vero  ad  absolutam  ipsius  gubernationem  vocatus 

A0  MDCXLV.  Landamannus  Foederis  X.  Jurisdictionum. 

In  his  omnibus  fuit  magnus  et  gloriosus :  fui  ut  es,  eris  ut  sum. 

Religio  Pietas  Sophia  prudentia  virtus 

Arma  themis  musa  hoc  clausa  iacet  tumulo. 

Obiit  III  Febr.  A°  MDCLXXIV.  Aetat.  suae  LXXIX.  mon.  hoc 

Illn,°  D.  parenti 

Sibi  et  posteris  Sali  de  Marsch.  heic  i:osuit  Colonel.  Hercul. 

a  Salis. 

Linda  Villari. 
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A  CHARTER  OF  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  ESSEX  (1170). 

The  charter  given  below  is  cited  by  Madox  as  evidence  that  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II  the  exchequer  was  still  '  sometimes  holden  in 
other  places '  than  Westminster.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice, 
he  does  not  print  the  charter ;  so,  wishing  to  ascertain  what  light 
it  might  throw  on  the  private  transaction  it  records,  I  referred  to  its 
original  enrolment.1  Finding  that  its  evidence  would  prove  of  some 
historical  value,  I  decided  to  edit  it  for  the  use  of  students.2 

Willelmus  comes  de  Essex'  omnibus  hominibus  T;  amicis  suis,  Francis 
\  Anglis,  clericis  \  laicis,  tarn  futuris  quam  presentibus,  salutem.  Sciatis 
me  dedisse  °t  concessisse  °t  hac  carta  mea  confirmasse  Kogero  filio 
Ricardi  \  suis  heredibus  villam  de  Aynho  cum  omnibus  pertinen[ciis] 
in  escambio  pro  Cunctonia  hereditarie  tenendam  de  me  'T;  heredibus 
meis  sibi  %  heredibus  suis  per  servicium  unius  militis  °t  dimidii,  libere  et 
quiete  %  honorifice  sicut  unquam  antecessores  mei  liberius  °t  honori- 
ficencius  earn  tenuerunt  %  habuerunt ;  scilicet  in  bosco  °t  in  piano,  in 
pratis  et  pascuis,  in  viis  %  semitis,  in  aquis,  °t  molendinis,  °t  in  omnibus 
predicte  ville  adjacentibus.  Et  insuper  dedi  T;  concessi  predicto  Rogero 
filio  Ricardi  terram  de  Wlauynton'  quam  pater  meus  comes  Gal[fridus] 
dedit  Willelmo  de  Moretonio,  per  servicium  micbi  faciendum  quod  pre- 
dictus  Willelmus  patri  meo  facere  debuit,  hereditarie  tenendum  [sic]  de  me 
"l  heredibus  meis,  illi  %  heredibus  suis.  Quare  volo  °t  firmiter  precipio 
quod  ista  donacio  rata  °t  inconcussa  permaneat.  Et  notum  sit  omnibus 
quod  istud  eschambium  factum  fuit  apud  Wynconiam  [sic]  ad  Scaccarium 
coram  domino  Rege  Henrico  filio  regis  Henrici  Secundi  °t  Baroni- 
bus  suis.  Tes^e  [sic]  Reg'  comite,  Bac'3  de  Luc[i],  Willelmo  de  Sancto 
Johanne,  Galfrido  Arcliidiacono  Cantuar',  Ricardo  Archidiacono  Pick[ta- 
vensi],Hunfrido  deBuh[un]  constant [e],4  Manser'  Biset  dap[ifero],  Gilberto 
Malet  dap[ifero],  Hugone  de  Gundvil[la],  Alano  de  Nevill[a],  Thoma  Basset, 
Willelmo  filio  Audel[mi]  Johanne  Mareschal,  Roberto  de  Bussone, 
Johanne  const [abulario]  Cestr[iae],  Ranulpho  de  Glanvile,  Gaufrido  de 
Say,  Gerard  de  Kanvill[a],  Oseberto  filio  Ricardi,  David  de  Jarpen villa, 

1  Madox  gives  a  misleading  reference.  The  charter  occurs  among  the  Clavering 
enrolments  of  m.  17  (not  19)  of  the  L.T.E.,  Memoranda  of  the  Exchequer,  containing 
the  Michaelmas  communia  of  5  Ed.  II. 

2  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  kindly  offered  to  transcribe  the 
charter  for  me. 

:i  Head  Eic[ardo].  *  Read  constab[ulo]. 
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Bicardo  filio  Hugonis,  Jolianne  Burd,  Willelmo  filio  Gill[eberti],  Roberto 
de  Sancto  Claro,  Johanne  de  Rocb,  Hasculfo  Capellano,  Henrico  clerico, 
Roberto  clerico,  qui  hanc  cartam  scripsit,  °t  multis  aliis. 

The  purpose  of  the  charter  is  soon  disposed  of;  it  records  a 
grant  by  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Roger  Fitz  Richard  (who  had  married 
the  earl's  aunt  'Alice  of  Essex'5)  of  Aynho,  Northants,  in  ex- 
change for  Compton,  co.  Warwick.  Both  manors  were  in  the 
Mandeville  fief,  and  the  former  was  to  be  held,  as  the  latter  had 
been  (in  1166 6),  per  servicium  unius  militis  et  dimidii. 

The  interest  of  the  document  is  to  be  sought  in  its  witnesses, 
and  its  place  of  testing,  and  above  all  in  the  date  which,  I  hope  to 
show,  they  suggest.  The  mention  of  the  two  inseparable  arch- 
deacons proves  that  this  date  cannot  be  later  than  1174,  and 
consequently,  as  the  young  king  was  present,  must  have  been 
previous  to  his  revolt  in  1173,  and  therefore  to  his  departure 
from  England  about  the  close  of  1172.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
date  must  be  subsequent  to  June  1170,  when  the  young  king  was 
crowned,  and  therefore  probably  to  the  meeting  at  Freteval  (22 
July  1170),  at  which  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  was  present. 

Thus  we  obtain  a  limit  of  date.  Within  this  limit  we  may 
exclude  the  young  king's  stay  in  England  after  the  departure  of 
the  two  archdeacons  (Dec.  1170),  as  also  his  subsequent  presence 
in  England  in  1171-2  while  his  father  was  in  Ireland,  for  William 
Fitz  Aldelm  was  in  Ireland  with  him.  Indeed,  we  are  told  by 
Giraldus  (v.  286)  that  when  the  king  left  Ireland  (April  1172) 
William  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  Wexford.7  As  the  young  king 
then  accompanied  his  father  over  sea,  the  only  period  remaining 
(except  July-December  1170)  to  which  we  could  assign  the  document 
is  August-November  1172,  when  he  visited  England,  with  his  con- 
sort Margaret,  for  his  second  coronation.  This  ceremony  took 
place  at  Winchester,  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  William  Fitz 
Aldelm  had  yet  returned  from  Ireland,  or  whether  any  other  of 
our  witnesses  were  present  on  that  occasion.8 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  other  possible  period,  the  latter  half  of 
1170,  we  find  an  occasion  when  six  of  the  witnesses  to  the  above 
charter  can  actually  be  shown  to  have  been  present,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest,  with  the  young  king  at  Winchester. 

The  evidence  of  charters  is  so  deficient  at  this  period  of  the 
reign  that  from  August  1170  to  June  1171  Mr.  Eyton  could  only 

*  See  my  paper  on  « Who  was  Alice  of  Essex  ?  '  in  the  Essex  Arch.  Transactions. 

«  Bogerus  fiUus  Bicardi  I  militem  et  tres  partes  unius  militis.  Probably  the 
quarter  fee  was  a  separate  holding. 

«  Humphrey  de  Buhun  also  and  Hugh  de  Gundeville  were  left  behind  at  Waterf ord. 

»  Foss  (Judges  of  England,  i.  235)  states  positively  that  Hugh  de  Gundeville  did 
not  leave  Ireland  till  1173,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  This,  if  true,  would  dispose 
at  once  of  an  1172  date  for  our  charter;  but,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  give  his 
authority,  and  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 
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adduce  two  charters  ■  quite  problematically '  and  one  more  'safely,' 
as  he  claims,  but  erroneously,  as  his  own  pages  show.9  If,  then,  our 
charter  belongs  to  this  period,  its  evidence  is  proportionately  valu- 
able. Now  all  that  we  know  of  the  movements  of  the  young  king 
at  the  time  is  that  he  was  at  Westminster  on  5  Oct.,  and  that  he 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Eyton's  book  must  here 
be  used  with  great  caution.  He  has  been  misled  by  K.  de  Diceto 
(i.  342) 10  into  the  statement  that  Henry  was  at  Woodstock  when 
Becket  sought  to  visit  him  in  December ;  and  adds — by  a  confusion, 
it  would  seem,  with  his  October  movements — '  The  young  king  is  at 
Windsor  '  (4  Dec.  n).  Henry  was  neither  at  Woodstock  nor  Windsor 
at  this  time,  but  at  Winchester.  Becket's  biographers  are  unani- 
mous in  stating  that  he  sent  his  envoy  before  him  to  the  young  king 
at  Winchester. 

Landing  on  1  Dec,  and  entering  Canterbury  next  day,  the 
primate  (says  William  Fitz  Stephen), post  octo dierum moram in  sede,12 
sent  Bichard,  prior  of  Dover  (who  was  destined  to  be  his  own 
successor) ,  to  the  young  king  to  ask  permission  to  visit  him  tanquam 
regem  et  dominum  suum.  Bichard  veniens  Wintoniam,  regem  invenit, 
ubi  optimates  regni  .  .  .  coegerat.™ 

The  purpose  of  this  special  assembly  was  connected  with  the 
scheme  for  an  irregular  election  to  the  vacant  sees,  at  the  court  of 
the  elder  king,  by  deputations  whom  his  son  was  to  send  over.14 
Prior  Bichard  was  confronted  by  the  young  king's  guardians  (three 
of  whom  attest  our  charter)  ,15  He  himself,  on  receiving  the  appli- 
cation, sent  (as  I  read  it)  to  consult  Geoffrey  Bidel,  who  was  believed 
to  know  his  father's  wishes,  and  who,  with  the  archdeacon  of 
Poitiers,  was  at   Southampton,  waiting  to  cross.16     Turning    for 

9  Court  &c.  of  Henry  II,  pp.  147,  154.  The  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  attests  the 
Chinon  charter,  which  Mr.  Eyton  'safely'  assigns  to  the  middle  of  October  1170, 
adding  that  he  had  '  apparently  been  with  the  king  ever  since  the  peace  of  Freteval 
(22  July).'  But  he  is  known  to  have  been  with  the  young  king  at  Westminster  on 
5  Oct.,  as  indeed  Mr.  Eyton  elsewhere  observes  (p.  151). 

10  Becket,  he  says,  visited  London  on  his  way,  ad  videndamfaciem  novi  regis,  qui 
tunc  temporis  morabatur  apud  Wdestoc  (sic). 

11  Court  of  King  Henry  the  Younger,  pp.  151-2. 

12  Materials,  p.  121.  William  of  Canterbury  places  Kichard's  despatch  post  aliquot 
dies  reditus  sui  (ib.  i.  106). 

13  16.  i.  106 ;  so  Gamier  (p.  166,  ed.  Hippeau)— 

Lejuefne  Bei  aveit  a  Wincestre  trove". 
La  irent  del  pats  li  barun  assembU. 

14  Ib.  i.  106 ;  so  Gamier— 

Pur  £'  brent  assembU  cele  genu  a  celjur, 
Et  li  prince  et  li  cunte  et  des  baruns  plusur. 

15  Veniens  itaque  legatus  ad  curiam,  convenit  tutores  regis  .  .  .  Willelmum  de 
Sancto  Johanne,  Willelmum  filium  Aldelinae,  Hugonem  de  Gundulfivilla,  Bandulfum 
filium  Stephani  (i.  108-9). 

16  Qui  deportu  Suthamtune  transfretaturi  erant  (i.  111).  Geoffrey  sent  back  a 
scornful  reply  (see  also  Gamier)  expressing  his  wonder  that  the  young  king  could 
think  of  meeting  a  man  who  meant  to  disinherit  him.    This  statement  agrees  with 
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their  movements  to  William  Fitz  Stephen,  we  learn  that,  while  on 
their  way  to  cross  from  a  Kentish  port,  the  two  archdeacons,  on 
entering  the  county,  learnt  that  the  primate  had  arrived  at  Canter- 
bury, and,  turning  their  horses'  heads,  made  for  a  more  westerly 
port.17  Southampton  clearly  was  the  port  they  made  for,  and  on 
their  way  thither  they  must  have  visited  the  young  king  at 
Winchester.  This  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  Geoffrey,  who  went 
there,  says  Becket,  to  lay  before  him  the  complaint  of  the  excom- 
municated bishops. 

I  believe  that  our  charter  belongs  to  this  occasion,  when  the 
two  attesting  archdeacons  were  at  Winchester.  Reg*  no  doubt  is 
Earl  Keginald  of  Cornwall,  who  was  certainly  present  at  the  same 
time  18  and  who  is  probably  referred  to  in  li  cunte  of  Gamier.  This 
will  establish  the  presence  of  six  of  our  witnesses.  Of  the  others 
Eichard  de  Luci  takes  precedence  as  justiciar  ;  Alan  de  Nevill, 
Thomas  Basset,  and  the  great  Glanville  were,  like  the  two  arch- 
deacons and  the  three  guardians  of  the  king,  members  of  the 
judicial  body ;  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Gilbert  Malet,  and  Manasser 
Bisset  were  present  as  officers  of  the  household ;  John,  constable 
of  Chester,  was  (then  or  afterwards)  son-in-law  to  the  grantee's  wife, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Say  was  the  son  of  the  earl's  aunt ;  Osbert  Fitz 
Bichard  and  David  de  Jarpenville  (probably  John  de  Kochelle  also) 
were  among  the  earl's  feudal  tenants  and  are  found  attesting 
another  of  his  charters  ;  and  Hasculf  was  the  enterprising  chaplain 
who  had  plotted  to  carry  off  the  late  earl's  corpse  and  present  it  to 
the  nuns  of  Chicksand.  The  only  person  whose  presence  need 
puzzle  us  is  the  earl  of  Essex  himself;  for  William  Fitz  Stephen  ,9 
asserts  that  he  was  despatched  from  Henry's  court  after  the  arrival 
there  of  the  excommunicated  prelates  and  the  archdeacon  of  Poitou. 
Either,  then,  he  had  previously  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Winchester,  or 
he  must  have  been  absent  when  this  transaction  was  recorded. 

J.  H.  Round. 


THE    '  PRAEROGATIVA   REGIS. 


Dr.  E.  F.  Henderson  has  raised1  an  interesting  question,  and 
one  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has  never  received  that  full  dis- 
cussion which  it  deserves.  What  is  the  date  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  document  which  passes  under  the  title  '  Praerogativa  Regis  '  ? 

Becket's  own  complaint  (vii.  406)  that  his  archidiabolus  Geoffrey  was  instructed  to 
make  this  charge. 

17  III.  120.  Duo  archidiaconi  .  .  .  jam  in  Cantiam  venerant,  ad  regent  iliac 
transfretaturi.  Audito  autem  quod  archiepiscopus  appulstis  Cantuariae  esset,  lora 
statim  diverterunt,  ad  occidentales  maris  portus  tendentes.  This  convicts  Mr.  Eyton 
of  error  in  asserting  that  on  1  Dec.  the  two  archdeacons  were  at  Dover,  waiting  to 
cross  (p.  149)  ,8  !*•  i-  m-  19  Memorial*,  iii.  127. 


English  Historical  Review,  v.  753  (October  1890). 
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It  used  to  be  printed  as  a  statute  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  II. 
This,  as  I  believe,  was  due  to  a  mere  accident.  The  lawyers  of  the 
later  middle  ages  in  their  manuscripts  drew  a  line  between  the 
*  Statuta  Vetera,'  which  ended  with  the  end  of  Edward  II's  reign, 
and  the  *  Statuta  Nova,'  which  began  with  the  beginning  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign.  Between  the  two,  like  an  apocrypha  between 
the  two  testaments,  they  inserted  a  group  of  documents  about  the 
date  and  the  character  of  which  they  were  uncertain,  and  among 
these  documents  the  '  Praerogativa  Eegis.'  Then,  when  the  time 
for  printing  had  come,  the  position  in  which  these  documents  were 
found  gave  rise  to  the  inference  that  they  were  statutes  of  some 
year  late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Now  to  this  inference  there 
is  an  objection  which  seems  insuperable.  A  statute  of  Edward  II's 
reign — an  important  statute,  if  statute  it  were — would  be  upon  the 
statute  roll ;  but  the  '  Praerogativa  Kegis  '  is  not  upon  the  statute 
roll,  but  has  to  be  discovered  in  mere  private  manuscripts.  There- 
fore I  can  agree  with  Dr.  Henderson  when  he  rejects  this  date,  but 
when  he  would  make  the  document  in  question  a  statute  of 
Henry  Ill's  reign  then  I  most  respectfully  differ  from  him.  It 
seems  to  me  no  statute,  but  a  tract  written  by  some  lawyer  in  the 
early  years  of  Edward  I.  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  this  opinion  ? 

In  the  first  place,  throughout  the  whole  document  there  is  no 
word  of  command,  nothing  about  '  ordaining  '  or  '  establishing,' 
nothing  about  '  I '  or  '  we,'  no  reference  to  the  quarter  from  which 
it  proceeds.  It  is  just  an  objective  statement  of  the  king's  rights  ; 
the  king  shall  have  this,  the  king  shall  have  that.  Was  ever  any 
other  English  statute  couched  in  such  a  form  ?  I  think  not. 
Another  question  :  Does  any  other  statute  condescend  to  tell  stories  ? 
Here  we  have  a  story  about  the  heirs  of  John  of  Monmouth  (c.  14), 
and  another  story  about  the  widow  of  Anselm  Marshall  (c.  15). 
But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  closely,  taking  as  our  guides 
Bracton,  who  wrote  somewhere  about  1255,  Britton  and  Fleta,  who 
wrote  somewhere  about  1290. 

The  first  seven  chapters  afford  me  no  matter  for  remark,  save 
that  in  the  fourth  there  is  mention  of  '  King  Henry,  father  of 
King  Edward.'  How  Dr.  Henderson  would  deal  with  this  passage 
I  cannot  guess  ;  perhaps  he  regards  it  as  an  interpolation,  for  he 
can  hardly  endow  Henry  III  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  To  my 
mind  this  passage  tells  us  plainly  that  the  document  was  written 
after  Henry's  death,  and  also,  though  less  plainly,  that  it  was 
written  during  the  life  of  his  son. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  deal  with  alienations  made  by 
the  king's  tenants  in  chief  and  state  a  doctrine  intermediate  between 
that  of  Bracton  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  Britton  and  Fleta  on 
the  other.     It  would  be  long  to  discuss  this  matter  minutely,  but 
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the  subjoined  references2  will  show  that  while  in  Bracton  the  king's 
claim  to  check  the  alienations  made  by  his  tenants  in  chief  goes 
hardly  beyond  the  well-known  provision  of  the  charter  of  1217, 
Britton  has  nearly  and  Fleta  has  quite  arrived  at  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  later  law— namely,  that  no  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown  can 
alienate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  tenement  without  the  king's 
consent.  Now  in  this  respect  our  '  Praerogativa  '  stands  nearer  to 
Bracton  than  to  Fleta.  No  one  who  holds  of  the  king  in  chief 
by  military  service  may  alienate  the  greater  part  of  his  land  without 
royal  license ;  '  but  this  is  not  wont  to  be  understood  '  concerning 
'  members  and  parcels  of  the  same  lands.'  Eaising  by  the  way 
the  question  whether  statutes  often  tell  us  what  ■  is  wont  to  be 
understood,'  I  here  find  a  reason  for  saying  that  this  document  lies 
between  Bracton  and  Fleta. 

The  eleventh  chapter  introduces  a  very  curious  topic,  the  king's 
rights  in  the  lands  of  '  natural  fools.'  I  believe  that  of  these  very 
valuable  rights  there  is  no  trace  in  Bracton ; 3  on  the  other  hand 
Britton  and  Fleta  know  them  well,4  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  But,  further, 
Britton  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  them,  and  a  tale  that  I  have  never  seen 
properly  explained.5  Speaking  of  a  somewhat  technical  point  in 
the  law  of  guardianship,  he  touches  on  a  case  in  which  the  lord, 
who  otherwise  would  be  guardian,  is  deprived  of  his  usual  rights  by 
the  fact  that  the  heir  is  a  natural  fool.  This  rule,  he  says,  was  laid 
down  by  Bobert  Walrond,  with  the  common  assent  of  the  magnates 
of  the  land,  *  and  in  his  heir  and  the  heir  of  his  heir  the  statute 
first  took  effect.'  Kobert  Walrond,  of  course,  is  the  person  of  that 
name  who,  as  a  royal  judge  and  royal  favourite,  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  'the  misrule  of  Henry  III.'  He  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  Winchester  which  disinherited  the  rebellious  barons, 
and  became  rich  with  the  spoil  of  those  whom  many  regarded  as 
national  heroes  and  martyrs.  He  died  in  or  about  1272.  Coke, 
who  did  not  know  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  state,  supposed  that 
Britton' s  story  related  to  a  certain  section  in  the  statute  of 
Marlborough  (1267),  which  has  to  do  with  wardship,  but  nothing 
to  do  with  idiots,  and  therefore  he  concocted  a  fable  telling  how  the 
biter  was  bit,  how  the  statute  procured  by  Walrond  nullified  a 
certain  device  whereby  Walrond  had  tried  in  his  own  case  to  evade 
the  law  of  wardship.6  I  say  that  Coke  concocted  a  fable,  for  the 
simple  truth  is  this  :  that  Walrond  left  an  heir  who  was  an  idiot, 
and  that  this  heir  left  an  heir  who  was  an  idiot.  That  is  what 
Britton  means.     The  king's  rights  in  the  lands  of  idiots  have  their 

2  Bracton,  f.  1696,  395  ;  Britton,  i.  222;  Fleta,  p.  178. 

3  See  Bracton,  f.  4206.  *  Britton,  ii.  20  ;  Fleta,  p.  G. 
a  Britton,  i.  243. 

8  Second  Inst.  109,  a  comment  on  Stat.  Marlb.  c.  6. 
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origin  in  some  statute  or  ordinance  issued  on  the  advice  of 
Walrond,  and  this  first  took  effect  in  his  heir  and  the  heir  of  his 
heir.  I  am  not  sure  that  Britton  thought  that  the  biter  had  been 
bit.  It  may  be  that  "Walrond  foresaw  that  his  heir  would  be  an 
idiot ;  he  had  no  children,  and  his  brother's  son,  his  heir  presump- 
tive, was,  in  Britton's  language,  '  un  soot.'  He  may  deliberately 
have  preferred  that  his  land  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  good 
friend  the  king  rather  than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
lords,  some  of  whom,  like  enough,  had  been  his  mortal  enemies. 
For  this  was  coming  to  be  the  choice ;  if  an  idiot  was  to  be  treated 
as  an  infant,  then  the  idiot  holding  by  military  tenure  would  be  in 
life-long  wardship  to  his  lord.     Better  the  king  than  the  lord.7 

Fleta  also  treats  the  king's  profitable  guardianship  of  idiots  as 
the  outcome  of  a  recent  statute.8  Formerly,  he  says,  the  '  tutores  ' 
of  idiots  used  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  lands  ;  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  principle,  for  idiots  are  quasi  infants ;  but  many 
were  thus  disinherited,  and  therefore  it  was  provided  by  common 
consent  that  the  king  should  have  the  wardship  of  all  born  fools. 
There  can,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  little  doubt  that  about  this 
matter  there  was  legislation,  legislation  in  which  Bobert  Walrond 
took  part,  and  we  must  ascribe  the  new  law  to  the  last  years  of 
Henry  III.  Our  *  Praerogativa '  then,  was  compiled  after  that  change. 

In  its  fourteenth  chapter  we  have  a  story  from  Henry  Ill's 
reign.  John  of  Monmouth  died ;  his  heir  was  an  alien,  a  Breton, 
and  King  Henry  took  his  land.  In  the  fifteenth  we  have  another 
story  from  the  same  reign.  On  the  death  of  William,  Earl  Marshall, 
his  brother  and  heir,  Anselm,  entered  on  the  lands  that  had  de- 
scended to  him  without  first  doing  homage  to  the  king ;  he  then 
died,  and  it  was  adjudged  that  his  widow,  Maud,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  should  have  no  dower,  for  her  husband  had 
entered  as  an  intruder  on  the  king.  John  of  Monmouth  I  take  to 
be  the  bearer  of  that  name  who  died  in  or  shortly  before  1257  ; 9 
he  seems  to  have  left  as  heiresses  two  aunts,  who  were  of  the  family 
of  Waleran.  The  tale  about  the  Marshalls  is  not  quite  correctly 
told  by  this  so-called  statute.  The  inheritance  did  not  pass  im- 
mediately from  William  to  Anselm ;  as  is  well  known  it  came  to 
five  brothers  in  succession,  of  whom  William  was  the  eldest  and 
Anselm  the  youngest;  Anselm  died  in  1245,  and  his  widow,  Maud, 

7  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  skill  in  genealogies,  but  the  story  seems  to  be  this  :  In 
1  Edw.  I  (1272-3)  Eobert  Walrond  was  dead ;  his  heir  was  Bobert  the  son  of  his 
brother  William ;  Kobert  was  then  about  seventeen  years  old  (Cal.  Genealog.  p.  194)  ; 
he  was  an  idiot  (ib.  p.  706  ;  Rot.  Pari.  196),  and  from  him  the  lands  descended  to  his 
brother  John,  who  was  also  an  idiot ;  after  John's  death  there  was  a  great  lawsuit 
between  rival  claimants  (Placit.  Abbrev.  pp.  309,  310).  The  date  of  the  first  idiot's 
death  I  have  not  ascertained,  but  it  occurred  in  Edward  I's  reign. 

8  Fleta,  p.  6. 

9  Cal.  Gen.  p.  73  ;  Courthope,  Historic  Peerage,  p.  325. 
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died  in  of  shortly  before  1252."  These  stories  about  what  happened 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  would  hardly  have  been  very 
interesting  to  lawyers  in  the  fourteenth,  when  they  would  have  been 
regarded  as  antiquated  illustrations  of  well-established  legal  rules. 
That  Edward  IPs  parliament  was  at  pains  to  tell  them  I  should 
not  easily  believe. 

We  come  to  the  chapter  on  which  Dr.  Henderson  relies.  The 
king  is  to  have  year,  day,  and  waste  of  the  felon's  land ;  the  tene- 
ment is  to  be  actually  wasted.  Britton  mentions  the  wasting  as  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  upon  this  Dr.  Henderson  founds  an  argument 
that  the  '  Praerogativa '  comes  from  Henry  Ill's  day.  But  why,  I 
must  ask,  may  it  not  come  from  the  early  years  of  Edward  I  ?  Britton 
did  not  write  until  1290  or  thereabouts ;  at  least  his  book  as  we 
have  it  was  not  written  until  then.  This  leaves  some  seventeen 
years  during  which  the  change  in  the  law,  if  change  there  was, 
may  have  taken  place,  without  our  being  driven  to  suppose  that  a 
document  which  mentions  King  Edward  was  written  before  his 
accession. 

In  Edward  Ill's  reign  those  who  held  that  the  '  Praerogativa'  was 
a  statute  believed  it  to  be  a  statute  of  Edward  I ;  but  there  were 
others  who  said  that  it  was  no  statute  at  all,  but  a  mere '  rehearsal ' 
of  the  common  law.11  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  never  ob- 
tained an  unconditional  acceptance  as  part  of  the  written  law  of 
England.  In  1475  all  the  great  lawyers  seem  agreed  that  it  is  no 
statute.12  Littleton  in  particular  is  clear  and  emphatic.  It  is  an 
'  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  for  every  statute  mentions  the  date  at 
which  it  was  made,  but  this  document  is  dateless ;  it  is  not  a  statute, 
no  more  than  the  "Dies  Communes  in  Banco,"  the  "Dies  Communes 
in  Dote,"  and  the  "Expositiones  Vocabulorum"  are  statutes.  They 
are  written  in  our  books,  but  they  are  not  statutes.'  Then  Littleton 
tells  how  '  my  lord  Markham  '  had  disregarded  the  words  of  the 
'Praerogativa,'  and  so,  he  repeats  once  more, '  it  cannot  be  called  a 
statute.'  What  exactly  these  judges  meant  when  they  said  that 
the  document  was  a  '  rehearsal '  or  an  '  affirmance  '  of  the  common 
law  is  not  in  all  cases  very  plain.  But  Littleton  puts  it  on  the  same 
level  with  two  documents  fixing  the  *  delays  '  which  are  to  be  given 
in  actions — documents  which  perhaps  may  be  described  as  '  rules 
of  court ' — and  with  another  document  which  certainly  had  no 
authoritative  origin — namely,  the  'Expositiones  Vocabulorum,'  a 
belated  and  not  too  intelligent  attempt  to  give  some  certain  mean- 
ing to  sake,  soke,  toll,  theam,  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  law  words. 
Littleton  very  probably  thought  that  great  respect  was  due  to  the 
'  Praerogativa  ; '  it  was  a  venerable  statement  of  common  law,  and 

10  Excerpt,  e  Rot.  Fin.  i.  143. 

»  Y.  B.  43  Edw.  Ill,  f.  21  (Trin.  pi.  12). 

'=  Y.  B.  15  Edw.  IV,  f.  11  (Mich.  pi.  17). 
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perhaps  he  believed  that  it  had  been  issued  by  some  person  or  body 
of  persons  having  power  to  make  statements  of  law  which  should 
command  the  respect  of  the  justices ;  but  certainly  he  did  not  think 
that  its  very  words  were  law  as  the  very  words  of  a  statute  would 
be  law.  Markham  had  disregarded  them,  and  Littleton  was  ready 
to  do  the  like. 

Whether  it  be  purely  private  work,  or  no  I  will  not  take  on  me 
to  decide  ;  it  may  have  been  a  document  issued  by  the  king  to  his 
Serjeants,  possibly  to  his  judges,  instructing  them  as  to  the  king's 
views  of  his  own  rights  (at  every  doubtful  point  it  leans  towards 
royal  claims)  ;  but  at  least  I  think  that  we  ought  to  agree  with 
Littleton,  ceo  ne  poet  estre  dit  come  un  statute. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 


THE    SUPPRESSION    OP   THE    TALMUD   BY   POPE   JOHN   XXII. 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  my  friend  Mr.  Neubauer  to  a 
passage  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  H.  Gross  on  the  *  History  of 
the  Jews  at  Aries,'  published  in  the  '  Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  und 
Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,'  xxviii.  (1879),  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  burning  of  the  Talmud  as  (lurch  ein  papstliches  Decret  vom 
11.  September  1319  fur  die  Provence  angeordnet  (p.  547),  and  cites 
in  evidence  *  Baronius,  Annales  ecclesiastici,  torn.  xv.  p.  205,  "  Decret 
an  der  Erzbischof  von  Beziers."  '  The  style  of  this  prelate  and  the 
reference  to  Baronius  at  once  excited  my  suspicion,  since,  as  every- 
one knows,  there  never  was  an  archbishop  of  Beziers  and  Baronius 
did  not  carry  his  annals  beyond  1198.  Dr.  Gross  evidently  in- 
tended one  of  the  latter's  continuators,  Bzovius  or  Baynaldus  ;  and 
the  only  work,  to  my  knowledge,  which  includes  the  year  1319  in 
its  fifteenth  volume  is  the  unpaged  edition  of  Raynaldus,  published 
at  Rome  (vol.  xv.  bearing  date  1652).  Here,  on  the  back  of  the  last 
leaf  of  sheet  T,  under  the  year  1320, 1  find  the  brief  in  question.1  It 
is  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  (archiepiscopo  Bituricensi), 
and  enjoins  him  to  take  various  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  false 
doctrine  throughout  his  province  (per  vestras  civitates  et  dioeceses). 
In  particular  he  is  to  order  the  Jews  to  deliver  up  all  copies  of  the 
Talmud  and  its  commentaries,  and  to  have  these  books  submitted 
to  examination ;  such  of  them  as  should  be  found  to  contain  blas- 
phemies or  errors  are  to  be  burned  with  fire.  The  decree  thus  has 
solely  to  do  with  the  province  of  Bourges.2  Had  it  been  Beziers  we 
should  still  have  been  some  way  distant  from  Provence ;  and  I  can 
only  suggest  that  Dr.  Gross  confounded  the  'province,'  though 

1  It  is  in  the  standard  edition  of  Eaynaldus  (ed.  Mansi,  Lucca,  1750),  v.  137-141. 
8  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  speaks  as  though  it  had  a  more  general  extension,  Hist,  of  the 
Inquis.  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1888),  i.  556. 
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provincia  does  not  occur  in  the  document,  with  Provence.  Lastly, 
as  to  the  date,  he  has  misread  II.  non.  septembris  pontificat.  nostri 
anno  IV.  as  11  September,  taking  the  Eoman  II  for  an  Arabic  11, 
and  seemingly  passing  by  the  non.  as  unintelligible.  But  II.  non. 
is  a  known  variant  of  Prid.  non.,  and  the  date  is  4  September.  By 
this  result  we  are  enabled  to  correct  his  year.  The  fourth  year  of 
John  XXII  ran  from  5  Sept.  1319  and  ended  on  this  very  day, 
4  Sept.  1320,3  the  year  under  which  it  is  properly  given  by  Bay- 
naldus.  Reginald  L.  Poole. 

•  Comte  de  Mas  Latrie,  Trdsor  de  Chronologic,  p.  11286. 
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Geschichte  Griechenlands  von  ihrem  Ursprunge  bis  zum  Untergange  der 
Selbststandigkeit  des  griechischen  Volkes.  I.  II.  III.  Von  Adolf 
Holm.     (Berlin :  Calvary.     1886,  1889,  1891.) 

The  plan  of  this  work,  three-quarters  of  which  are  now  before  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  vigour,  judgment,  and  consistency  with  which  it  is 
being  carried  out,  makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  students.  While  it  is  excellent  in  many  ways — the  work 
of  a  man  of  wide  culture,  freedom  from  party  bias,  and  clearness  in 
thought  and  expression — its  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  most  varied  material,  collected  from  specialists  in  many  fields, 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  historical  narrative  without  overloading 
it  for  the  general  reader  or  leaving  the  special  student  unguided.  As  far 
as  possible,  nothing  is  stated  in  the  text  that  is  not  either  certain  or 
worthy  of  provisional  acceptance,  while  appended  to  the  chapters  will 
be  found  a  collection  of  notes,  some  of  which  swell  out  into  serious  dis- 
sertations, on  the  character  of  the  authorities — literary,  documentary,  or 
archaeological — and  on  numerous  questions  suggested  by  the  text.  A 
specialist  himself  in  some  departments,  notably  in  Sicilian  history,  Dr. 
Holm  shows  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating  into  his  work  the  results 
attained  by  specialists  of  all  kinds.  With  a  singular  modesty  he  fre- 
quently relegates  to  his  notes  striking  coincidences  between  archaeological 
and  literary  evidence,  new  and  original  interpretations  of  often-discussed 
facts,  and  suggestive  historical  parallels,  such  as  a  less  modest  historian 
would  have  placed  conspicuous  in  his  text.  The  views  of  later  historians 
are  also  generally  treated  in  the  notes,  always  in  a  fair  and  generous  way. 
The  first  volume  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.C.,  and  so  is  in  great  part  concerned  with  preliterary  history, 
and  based  on  archaeological  material,  the  entire  significance  of  which  is 
scarcely  as  yet  determined.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  marked  by  scepti- 
cism and  caution  in  matters  of  fact,  and  by  great  constructive  power  in 
restoring  the  life  of  the  past.  In  the  second  volume,  which  comprises  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  with  the  time  between,  the  treatment  is,  of 
course,  somewhat  different.  The  chief  characters  concerned  in  the  histori- 
cal occurrences  are  very  vividly  conceived,  and  often  a  new  and  unexpected 
light  is  thrown  on  them  from  some  neglected  considerations.  The  study 
of  the  character  of  Pericles  is  particularly  interesting.  The  growth  of 
Athenian  institutions  is  studied  with  a  view  not  only  to  their  legal  form, 
but  to  their  practical  working.  There  are,  in  the  notes,  critical  ex- 
aminations of  the  credibility  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  sources 
of  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  &c,  and  some  most  instructive  applications  of 
numismatical  results  (obtained  by  Mr.  Head  and  others)  to  the  relations 
of  Athens  with  her  allies,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.     The  chapters  on 
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literature  and  art  are  closely  connected  with  those  that  treat  of  the  other 
departments  of  national  life,  and  there  is  a  general  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  six  '  circles  of  culture  '  into  which  the  Greek  world  was  divided 
at  that  period.  The  third  volume  is  carried  out  on  the  same  lines,  and 
goes  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  points  in  which  Dr. 
Holm  differs  from  most  of  our  historians  is  in  his  generally  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Demosthenes.  The  thoroughly  Hellenic 
character  of  Alexander  and  his  schemes  is  placed  in  a  strong  light,  and 
the  authorities  on  which  Grote's  views  are  based  are  not  held  to  be 
worthy  of  much  respect.  At  the  end  is  a  useful  dissertation  on  some 
leading  terms  of  Greek  j  urisprudence  and  politics.  The  language  and  style 
of  the  work  are  not  showy,  but  clear,  terse,  and  occasionally  epigrammatic. 

Alice  Gardner. 

Les  Communes  Franqaises  d  VEpoque  des  Capetiens  directs. 
Par  A.  Luchaire.     (Paris :  Hachette.     1890.) 

M.  Luchaire  does  not  claim  to  have  produced  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
but  rather  to  have  attempted  to  popularise  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
many  labourers  in  the  field  in  which  he  has  himself  won  distinction.  His 
book  is  an  admirable  one  ;  it  is  clear,  convincing,  eminently  reasonable, 
not  overloaded  with  learning  but  showing  everywhere  a  mastery  of  details. 
Originally  delivered  as  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  it  is  to  be  commended  to 
students  of  English  history  as  well  as  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
What  was  a  commune  ?  What  position  did  a  town  with  a  communal 
constitution  occupy  in  relation  to  the  state  and  to  the  feudal  organisation 
of  society  ?  These  questions  have  probably  never  been  so  clearly  answered 
as  by  M.  Luchaire.  His  criticisms  of  the  theories  of  Kluckhohn,  Semichon, 
Wauters,  Thierry,  and  Guizot  are  forcible  ;  but  he  is  far  from  undervaluing 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  recognition  of  the  work  of  MM. 
Lefranc  ('  Hist,  de  Noyon,'  &c.)  and  Giry  ('  On  the  Communes  of  S. 
Quentin,  Kouen,'  &c.)  is  generous  and  just. 

Three  points  may  be  chosen  for  special  mention  out  of  the  facts  which 
M.  Luchaire's  book  makes  clear.  First,  the  aristocratic  character  of  the 
communes  and  the  oligarchic  nature  of  their  government.  He  shows 
how  false  was  the  contrast  drawn  by  Guizot  between  the  Roman  muni- 
cipalities and  the  medieval  communes,  and  thus  explains  what  in  writers 
of  Guizot's  school  seemed  inexplicable— the  hostility  of  the  people  to  the 
corporations  and  the  fact  that  the  kings'  subjugation  of  the  communes 
in  the  fourteenth  century  was  welcomed  by  the  democracy. 

The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  feudal  position  of  the  commune. 
1  Que  la  commune  soit  urbaine  ou  rurale,  qu'elle  ait  6te,  a  Vorigine,  le 
produit  d'une  insurrection  oude  la  libre  concession  d'un  seigneur,  dujour 
011  elle  possdde  une  certaine  part  de  juridiction  et  de  souverainetC,  elle 
cesse  d'appartenir  exclusivement  a  la  classe  populaire  ;  elle  entre  dans  la 
societe  feodale.  En  effet,  si  Von  consid&re  la  provenance  -et  la  condition 
de  chacun  de  ses  membres  pris  individuellement,  la  commune  reste  un 
organe  des  classes  inferieures  ;  envisages  dans  son  ensemble,  en  tant  que 
collectivite  exergant  par  ses  magistrats,  dans  V enceinte  de  la  ville  et  de  sa 
banlieue,despouvoirsplus  oumoins  etendus,  elle  pr end  place  parmi  les  Uats 
feodaux.  Elle  est  devenue  une  seigneurie:  These  two  facts,  the  oligarchic 
and  oppressive  character  of  the  communes  and  the  definite  position  which 
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they  assumed  in  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  country,  go  far  to  explain 
the  third  point,  on  which  M.  Luchaire  enlarges  at  some  length — the 
hostility  of  the  church  towards  the  communal  movement.  The  evidence 
scarcely  warrants  the  stress  that  M.  Luchaire  lays  on  the  irreligious  and 
anti-catholic  attitude  of  the  towns  or  the  selfish  jealousy  of  churchmen. 
Both  these  causes  were,  no  doubt,  in  operation  in  different  degrees,  but 
more  powerful  probably  as  governing  the  policy  of  the  popes  and  the 
French  church  as  a  whole,  was  the  position  of  the  communes,  hiding 
oppression  under  the  guise  of  liberty  and  part  of  the  great  system  of 
feudalism  with  which,  after  all  is  said,  the  church  never  really  sympa- 
thised. "We  may  add,  as  a  further  point  of  importance  in  M.  Luchaire's 
book,  his  lucid  treatment  of  the  financial  questions — i.e.  his  proof  that  the 
communal  charter  was  concerned  more  than  anything  else  with  the 
settlement  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  seigneur,  in  which  the  matter 
of  imposts  and  dues  was  more  important  than  that  of  jurisdiction,  and  his 
illustrations  of  the  semi-bankrupt  condition  of  jbhe  towns  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  which. he  treats,  which  at  once  permitted  and  justified  the 
royal  interference.       .-  W.  H.  Hutton, 

Ancient  Charters,  Boydl  and  Private.    Part  I.    Edited  and  annotated  by 
John  Horace  Bound,  M.A.     (London :  Pipe  Roll  Society.     1888.) 

This  volume  consists  of  sixty-nine  original  charters,  ranging  in  date  from 
1095  to  1199,  preserved  in  the  ,publjc  record  office.  Some  of  these  have 
already  been  published  elsewhere,  but  Mr.  Round  justifies  their  being  re- 
printed, because  '  here  alone  will  the  student  secure  a  perfect  text  and  be 
saved,  by  the  use  of  record  type,  from  the  perils  of  extended  abbreviations.' 
Though  •  record  type '  is  an  eyesore  to  many  people,  and  a  grievous  tribu- 
lation to  more,  its  use  in  these  early  charters  is  to  be  commended  on  the 
ground  of  their  importance  for  historical  and  philological  purposes,  and 
because  its  use  imposes  a  salutary  check  upon  the  carelessness  of  editors. 
Mr.  Round  informs  us  that  he  has  '  not  personally  undertaken  more  than 
the  notes  and  the  headings  to  the  charters,'  so  that  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  texts  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  unnamed  transcribers.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  division  of  responsibility,  which  seems  to  account  for  several 
apparent  errors  in  the  work  as  printed.  The  compendia  for  quam,  un- 
quam,  quamdiu,  &c,  are  invariably  printed  as  qa,  tmqa,  qadiu,  nunqa,  aliqa. 
As  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  usual  stroke  over  the  superior  a  is  omitted 
in  the  manuscripts  in  every  case,  one  must  assume  that  its  omission  in 
the  printed  text  is  the  fault  of  the  printers,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
forms  like  q{cq{di  bidem  (quicquid  ibidem,  p.  13),  de  Petroponto  (p.  5), 
and  halimeto  (p.  81).  If  these  words  are  undoubtedly  so  written  in  the 
manuscripts  they  should  have  been  noted  as  errors.  So  also  with  Bas- 
cheruulla,  Turhtuulla  (but  Tanc^uilla)  in  No.  6;  Amundulla,  No.  23 ; 
elin  [=  Eliensis] ,  No.  57.  On  the  other  hand  sic  is  appended  to  carruata 
at  p.  13,  which  is  only  a  more  imperfect  latinisation  of  O.F.  carruee  than 
is  carucata.  The  transcriber  is  probably  answerable  for  Ailenetona  (p.  36 
bis)  for  Ailenetona,  as  there  are  scores  of  similar  perversions  of  O.E. 
names  in  -gifu  in  the  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  &c.  Mr. 
Round  appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  singular  note  at  p.  4,  that  *  the 
word  et  is  represented  throughout  this  document  by  a  sign  similar  to 
the  diphthong  a,  wbich  seems  to  be  an  early  form  of  &•'     This  sign, 
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which  arises  from  a  ligature  of  e  and  t,  can  be  traced  back  many  centuries 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  charter  to  which  this  note  is  attached. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Bound's  share  of  the  work,  his  annotation,  which  is 
at  once  historical,  genealogical,  and  general,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  His  labours  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  results  achieved,  for 
the  facts  and  points  established  in  work  of  this  description  bear  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  time  expended  upon  researches  that  have  led  no- 
whither,  and  have  therefore  left  no  record.  When  one  is  spending  days 
of  fruitless  research  over  such  work  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  discovery  of 
a  good  point  tends  unduly  to  elate  one  and  cause  the  importance  of  the 
find  to  be  magnified  to  one's  mental  vision.  This  may  be  traced  in  some 
of  Mr.  Round's  notes,  whilst  he  sometimes  records  '  elaborate  enquiries 
that  have  failed  to  enable  him  to  fix  the  exact  date '  of  a  deed.  The 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  a  record  is  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Round's  remark  to  No.  17  that  it  •  is  introduced  here  as  an  illustration  of 
history,'  the  point  being  that  it  supports  Robert  of  Torigny's  assertion 
that  Innocent  II  visited  Henry  I  at  Rouen  after  Easter  1131.  But  the 
deeds  in  Jaffe's  «  Registrum,'  Nos.  7472, 7473,  7476,  already  give  Robert  of 
Torigny  sufficient  support.  Similarly,  in  the  note  to  No.  1,  Mr.  Round 
says  that  '  Roger  [sic]  de  Lacy  (of  Pontefract)  ...  we  learn  from  this 
writ,,  had  succeeded  his  father,  Ilbert,  before  1100.'  But  Dugdale, 
'  Baronage,'  i.  99,  long  ago  cited  a  confirmation  ex  autograplio  nuper  in 
castro  de  Pontfract.  to  him  from  William  Rufus  of  his  father's  lands. 
The  unfortunate  slip  here  of  'Roger'  for  'Robert,'  as  he  is  correctly  called 
in  the  charter  itself,  surprises  us  in  coming  from  a  writer  who  has  shown 
so  little  mercy  to  the  mistakes  of  others.  And  it  does  not  stand  alone,  for 
at  p.  92  we  have  Gerard  of  Camville  referred  to  as  Richard ;  p.  2,  the  date 
1195  is  obviously  1095  ;  and,  more  serious  still,  at  p.  10  the  mark  of 
silver  is  regarded  as  being  worth  only  6s.  Sd.  Mr.  Round  says  that 
'  Richard  [read  Gerard]  de  Camville  quarrelled  with  Longchamps  in 
1191,  and  was  besieged  by  him  at  Lincoln,'  but  he  was  at  this  time 
engaged  with  earl  John  in  reducing  the  castles  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham 
(Rich,  of  Devizes,  p.  30 ;  Roger  of  Howden,  hi.  243). 

English  genealogists  have  an  incurable  habit,  inherited  from  their 
Elizabethan  ancestors,  of  converting  every  '  filius'  into  '  Fitz.'  In  the 
twelfth  century  such  names  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  family 
names,  and  names  in  '  Fitz'  were  never  common  at  any  period  of 
English  history.  Mr.  Round  in  the  present  volume  partly  avoids  one 
extreme  of  this  strange  English  custom  by  speaking  of  '  Geoffrey  fitz 
Piers'  (p.  98),  but  we  regret  to  see  the  thoroughly  English  *  Eadward  son 
of  .Elfward'  translated  as  '  Eadward  fitz  ^lfward'  (p.  27).  It  is  even 
worse  to  convert  the  equally  English  Sigefrith,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
into  the  impossible '  Seffried,'  for,  if  the  name  is  to  be  germanised,  it  should 
be  '  Siegfried.'  It  may  be  more  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  Eyton's 
hideous  coinage,  conquestual,  shall  be  used,  but  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  Mr.  Round  gives  it  countenance. 

Mr.  Round  encloses  the  presumed  dates  of  undated  charters  withm 
brackets.  This  is  convenient,  but  it  is  strange  that  dates  which  are 
actually  found  in  the  charters  themselves— even  in  cases  where  the  year 
is  expressed  in  Roman  figures,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  on  the  point-should  be  similarly  included.    W.  H.  Stevenson. 
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Court  Life  under  the  Plantagenets.    By  Hubebt  Hall. 
(London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.     1890.) 

Mb.  Hall  has  set  himself  to  give  us  a  truthful  picture  of  a  past  phase  of 
national  life,  and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  details  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  English  society  under  Henry  II  renders  him  well  fitted  for  the  task.  At 
the  same  time  his  book  might  have  had  a  much  higher  value  if  he  had 
kept  clearly  before  him  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  his  work  was  in- 
tended. Considered  as  a  novel,  which  may  interest  the  general  reader, 
it  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  plot  and  very 
little  at  the  delineation  of  character.  There  are  all  the  materials  for  an 
excellent  novel ;  the  fullest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  setting  of  the 
piece,  the  painting  of  the  scenery,  and  the  properties ;  but  there  is  no 
passion  in  the  actors,  and  indeed  there  is  no  drama.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  materials  which  he  has  collected  may  be  most  instructive  to  many 
historical  students  in  enabling  them  to  visualise  the  scenes  and  conditions 
of  which  they  read ;  but,  while  they  will  be  thankful  for  what  he  has  done, 
they  will  regret  that  Mr.  Hall  has  not  enabled  them  to  pursue  the  matter 
further  by  giving  in  detail  the  authority  on  which  he  relies  for  the  various 
incidents  and  allusions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  from  a  desire  to  cater  for 
the  general  reader,  Mr.  Hall  has  omitted  the  detailed  references  which 
would  have  rendered  his  book  of  great  value  to  the  student. 

The  successive  scenes,  which  are  strung  together  by  a  somewhat 
slender  thread,  are  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  excellent  reproductions  of 
contemporary  illustrations  are  a  welcome  addition.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  phases  of  Plantagenet  life  with  which  Mr.  Hall  is  in  strong  sympathy 
and  about  which  he  writes  with  more  vigour ;  he  is  too  good  a  sportsman 
not  to  do  full  justice  to  the  excitement  of  hawking.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  less  interest  in  the  learning  of  the  time,  and  is  inclined  to  sneer 
at  those  who  pursued  their  studies  under  difficulties  and  by  the  only 
methods  which  were  available,  when  printing  was  unknown,  and  writing 
materials  were  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  on  written  examinations.  His 
reading  of  John  of  Salisbury  ought  to  have  taught  him  that  dialectic  is  a 
powerful  and  valuable  instrument,  though  it  may  come  to  be  a  futile 
pursuit  if  it  is  followed  for  its  own  sake. 

But  even  if  the  book  is  not  equally  good  throughout  it  is  so  excellent 
in  intention,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  valuable,  that  one  may  venture 
to  hope  that  a  second  edition  will  soon  be  called  for,  and  that  Mr.  Hall 
will  then  throw  over  the  general  reader  altogether,  and  let  students  have 
the  full  result  of  his  researches  in  a  form  which  is  more  worthy  of 
himself.  W.  Cunningham. 

Historia  Bibliothecae  Bomanorum  Pontificum,  turn  Bonifatianae,  turn 
Avenionensis,  enarrata  et  antiquis  earum  Indicibus  aliisque  Docu- 
mentis  illustrata  a  Fbancisco  Ehble,  S.J.  Tomus  I.  (Romae:  Typis 
Vaticanis.    1890.) 

The  history  of  the  Vatican  library  is  a  work  of  supreme  importance. 
No  other  library  in  Europe  can  compare  with  it  in  continuity,  and  the 
collection  of  its  records  forms  in  itself  a  history  of  European  learning. 
The  investigation  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  records  of  the  Vatican 
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library  to  the  year  1295  has  already  been  undertaken  by  De  Rossi ;  and 
despite  the  labours  of  Delisle,  Father  Ehrle  begins  where  De  Rossi  ended, 
and  continues  this  great  subject  with  such  accuracy  and  thoroughness  as  to 
give  his  book  a  monumental  completeness.  The  volume  before  us  is  sup- 
plemented by  researches  which  have  appeared  in  the ■  Archiv  fur  Litteratur- 
und  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittelalters,'  where  points  of  detail  have  been 
discussed  at  length.  Even  when  thus  lightened  a  substantial  quarto  of 
800  pages  only  suffices  to  trace  the  history  of  the  papal  library  through  a 
portion  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  period  is  divided  into  two  well- 
marked  divisions.  One  treats  of  the  library  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  the 
other  treats  of  the  library  at  Avignon.  From  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII 
the  records  of  the  papal  library  first  become  continuous.  The  papal  books 
formed  part  of  the  thesaurus  ecclesice,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
chamberlain,  and  was  carried  from  place  to  place  wherever  the  pope  took 
up  his  abode.  It  was  at  Anagni  when  the  attack  was  made  on  Boniface 
VIII,  and  doubtless  suffered  from  pillage.  Benedict  XI  transferred  it  to 
Perugia,  where  the  books  remained  when  Clement  V  transferred  the  curia 
to  Avignon.  Luckily  the  careful  citizens  of  Perugia  drew  up  a  catalogue 
in  1311,  when  Clement  wished  to  reclaim  his  deposit.  Part  of  the  books 
were  carried  to  Lucca  on  their  way  to  Avignon,  and  were  destroyed  in  a 
civic  rising  in  1314 ;  the  rest  were  transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the 
church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  whence  the  popes  made  many  endeavours 
to  recover  them.  These  attempts  led  to  three  inventories  being  drawn 
up,  which  have  been  already  published  by  Father  Ehrle  in  the  ■  Archiv 
tax  Litteratur-  und  Kirchengeschichte.'  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
for  him  to  print  the  Perugian  catalogue  of  1311,  which  contains  645 
entries,  amongst  which  are  thirty-three  Greek  manuscripts.  This  library 
was  surpassed  in  number  of  volumes  only  by  those  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Sorbonne.  However  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  Father 
Ehrle' s  diligence  can  identify  very  few  of  its  possessions  as  now  existing 
either  at  Assisi  or  in  the  Vatican. 

The  papal  library  was  practically  begun  afresh  at  Avignon  by  Pope 
John  XXII,  and  Father  Ehrle  has  gathered  together  the  records  alike  of 
purchases  and  of  books  acquired  jure  spolii,  i.e.  from  the  goods  of  prelates 
who  died  at  the  papal  court.  Of  this  collection  there  are  two  catalogues, 
one  made  in  1369  and  the  other  in  1375.  We  may  remark  that  Father 
Ehrle  has  made  the  catalogues  which  he  prints  easily  available  for 
reference  on  any  point  by  appending  to  each  an  alphabetical  index 
of  authors.  The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Avignon  library  in 
1375  was  1,667;  and  the  character  of  the  collection  shows  that  it  was 
selected  for  the  study  of  theology  and  law,  and  did  not  deviate  much 
into  the  region  of  general  literature.  Father  Ehrle  has  not  con- 
tented himself  merely  with  the  publication  of  catalogues.  He  has  dis- 
cussed every  question  relating  to  the  formation  and  use  of  the  library 
which  his  authorities  have  enabled  him  to  throw  any  light  upon.  Further, 
he  has  gathered  together  notices  of  the  building  of  the  papal  palace  at 
Avignon,  and  has  given  the  first  accurate  history  of  that  mighty  structure. 
His  book  is  full  of  incidental  information  on  many  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Avignonese  popes.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  in 
praise  of  the  method  and  the  thoroughness  which  make  this  volume  a 
worthy  memorial  of  its  subject.  M.  Creighton. 
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The  Hansa  Towns.  By  Helen  Zimmeen.  {The  Story  of  the  Nations.) 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1889.) 

The  Hanseatic  league  never  constituted  a  nation,  nor  anything  like  a 
nation,  in  spite  of  Miss  Zhnmern's  use  of  the  misleading  and  awkward 
term  '  Hanseatics  '  to  describe  the  members  of  the  league.  It  was  a 
federation  of  towns,  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  and  it  was  the 
loosest  of  federations,  united  only  for  mercantile  interests,  and  hardly 
attempting  to  interfere  with  local  government  or  affairs.  But  the  league 
has  a  '  story  '  as  interesting  as  that  of  many  nations ;  and  so  little  of  it  is 
known  to  the  ordinary  English  reader  that  it  would  be  churlish  to 
quarrel  with  the  present  volume  simply  because  it  is  out  of  place  in  this 
particular  series.  A  more  serious  criticism  is  that  a  history,  which 
recent  research  has  hardly  yet  made  fully  intelligible,  should  have  been 
intrusted  to  an  authoress  whose  interests  are  apparently  rather  literary 
that  historical.  Not  that  Miss  Zimmern  has  not  collected  much  material 
for  her  book,  nor  that  she  makes  serious  blunders  in  the  treatment  of  her 
special  subject,  but  the  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  acquired  ad  hoc, 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  that  mastery  of  historical  perspective  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  and  careful  preparation.  No  historian  would 
adopt  the  journalist's  current  phrase  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  to 
be  explained  by  a  survival  of  the  feudal  system  (p.  3),  which  has  no  more 
to  do  with  modern  Ireland  than  it  has  with  the  problems  of  Indian 
finance.  And  surely  the  blunder  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  that 
Charles  the  Bold  was  ■  a  declared  foe  to  all  liberty,'  or  that  he  wantonly 
attacked  '  the  Swiss  people,  who  were  striving  to  gain  their  national 
independence '  (p.  170). 

But  these  errors,  which  are  by  no  means  isolated,  have  little  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  Hansa  towns,  which  is  the  main  topic  of  the 
book,  and  which  is  far  better  and  more  accurate  than  the  references  to 
the  general  history  of  Europe.  But  even  here  the  treatment  is  singularly 
unequal.  No  doubt  the  origin  of  the  league  is  wrapped  in  considerable 
obscurity,  but  much  more  is  now  known  of  it  than  Miss  Zimmern  would 
give  us  to  understand.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  she  says,  that  the  union 
of  German  towns  gained  its  first  impulse  from  the  unions  of  German 
merchants  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  it  was  the  union  in  London,  and  not 
that  at  Wisby  (p.  26),  which  exercised  the  chief  influence  upon  the  home 
governments.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  combination  against  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  Cologne,  or  of  the  special  alliances  between 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg  to  protect  the  land  route  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  which  did  much  to  give  consistency  to  the  early  town 
league. 

The  history  of  the  league  at  the  time  of  its  greatness  is  quite  as 
slightly  touched  upon  as  the  history  of  its  origin.  Only  one  episode,  the 
great  war  with  Waldemar  Atterdag,'is  narrated  with  any  fulness,  and  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  the  efforts  to  undo  the  union  of 
Calmar  is  altogether  neglected.  The  chapter  on  the  organisation  of  the 
league  is  also  disappointing,  especially  considering  how  much  has  been 
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done  of  late  to  collect  and  publish  the  Becesse  of  the  Hanseatic  diets.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  excellent  chapters  on  the  factory  at 
Bergen,  on  the  trade  with  Russia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  on  the  steel- 
yard in  London.  But  it  seems  not  a  little  misleading  to  describe  the 
privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  in  foreign  countries  as  'rule'  or 
♦dominion'  (p.  309  et  passim).  Also  the  Italian  trade  (pp.  175-8)  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  south  German  towns,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  northern  Hansa  and  had  no  similar  combination  among  them- 
selves. Some  inconsistencies  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain, 
which  might  be  removed  on  revision.  Thus  on  p.  16  we  hear  that  the 
German  merchants  received  privileges  in  England  in  the  tenth  century, 
ke.  in  the  days  of  Edgar.  But  in  the  chapter  on  the  steelyard  we  are 
told  that  the  earliest  special  favours  were  accorded  to  Cologne  by 
Richard  I.  Again,  on  p.  181  the  ■  Hanseatic  Rothschilds '  are  represented 
as  great  lenders  of  money  to  Edward  I  and  his  successors,  whereas  on 
p.  201  we  are  informed  that  '  the  Italians  were  exclusively  occupied  with 
financial  transactions,  while  the  Germans  devoted  themselves  exclusively 
to  mercantile  affairs.' 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  describes  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
league,  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory.  Perhaps  insufficient 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  great  geographical  discoveries,  which  deprived  the 
Baltic,  as  they  did  the  Mediterranean,  of  much  of  its  previous  importance. 
But  an  admirable  account  is  given  of  the  part  played  by  Liibeck  in  the 
Scandinavian  troubles  that  followed  the '  blood  bath  '  of  Christian  II,  of  the 
brilliant  episode  of  Wullenweber,  of  the  gradual  failure  to  retain  the 
monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade,  and  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hanse  factories  in 
Bruges  and  Antwerp.  Internal  disunion,  the  want  of  manufactures  to 
supplement  a  declining  commerce,  the  advance  of  Sweden  and  Russia  to 
ascendency  in  the  Baltic,  above  all  religious  conflicts  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  German  princes,  were  fatal  to  the  Hanseatic  league,  which 
hardly  survived  the  thirty  years'  war. 

There  are  some  minor  defects,  which  disfigure  a  book  which  is  so 
vigorous  and  dramatic  that  it  is  sure  to  find,  as  it  deserves,  many  readers. 
The  style  is  too  pretentious,  though  it  rarely  degenerates  into  such  gram- 
matical obscurity  as  is  to  be  found  on  p.  4.  Misprints  are  far  too  numer- 
ous, though  most  of  them  are  of  slight  importance.  Gotthard  Kettler 
was  not  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  which  came  to  an  end  in 
1525,  but  of  the  subordinate  order  of  the  Sword,  which  became  independ- 
ent on  the  formation  of  the  secular  duchy  of  Prussia.  The  index  is  the 
worst  thing  in  the  book,  and  has  been  hastily  compiled  with  an  ignorance 
and  incompetence  that  would  be  astounding  if  they  were  not  too  common 
in  the  case  of  professional  index-makers.  R.  Lodge. 


Church  and  State  under  the  Tudors.    By  Geokge  W.  Child,  M.A. 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1890.) 

The  author  in  his  preface  says  that  his  work  has  been  written  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  new  material  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  recent 
years  by  the  publication  of  state  papers  and  other  original  documents ; 
because  the  learned  and  able  writers  who  have  used  these  sources  are 
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read  almost  exclusively  by  students  ex  professo  ;  and  because  some  writers 
exhibit  a  strong  party  bias.  Mr.  Child  may  possess  the  qualification  of 
impartiality,  but  he  gives  it  perhaps  too  high  a  place  in  the  list  of  an 
historian's  requirements.  Impartiality  does  not  make  up  for  an  absence 
of  learning — the  impartiality  that  comes  of  ignorance  is  worthless.  If 
Mr.  Child's  three-sided  apology  were  necessary,  he  has  not  justified  the 
existence  of  his  book.  He  makes  no  use  of  original  documents  hitherto 
unused.  Even  his  appendix  of  illustrations  from  contemporary  authorities 
is  a  mere  reprint  from  Burnet  or  from  Bishop  Stubbs's  Appendix  (IV) 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  published  in  August  1883,  a  source  elsewhere  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged. The  appendix  is  mainly  taken  up  with  over  one  hundred  pages 
of  reprinted  statutes,  very  easily  accessible  in  the  numerous  editions  of 
the  statutes  at  large.  The  act  concerning  the  payment  of  annates  to 
Rome,  though  omitted  from  the  earlier,  is  found  in  all  the  modern 
editions.  The  promised  references  to  published  contemporary  sources  for 
the  '  speeches,  letters,  and  deeds  of  the  actors  in  the  events  narrated  '  are 
few  and  far  between.  For  what  he  calls  '  the  ordinary  facts  of  history  ' 
Mr.  Child  says  he  has  '  had  recourse  to  recent  and  accredited  historians — 
to  Hallam,  Bishop  Stubbs,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Green,  and  others.'  The 
1  others  '  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  short  list,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the 
historical  appetite  of  the  '  ordinary  reader '  to  be  so  capricious  that  he 
should  refuse  the  works  of  historians  of  this  varied  calibre,  and  greedily 
devour  by  preference  Mr.  Child's  430  pages. 

Mr.  Child  has  chosen  for  his  guide  in  his  Introduction  Bishop  Stubbs's 
Appendices  of  1883.  When  he  drops  his  pilot  he  appears  also  to  lose  his 
compass.  He  represents  the  Great  Schism  as  taking  place  at  Avignon 
(page  35).  In  a  footnote  he  criticises  his  guide  unsuccessfully.  Bishop 
Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  iii.  p.  51,  ed.  1878)  speaks  of  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Scrope  as  a  'judicial  murder.'  Mr.  Child,  who  is  nothing  if  not  im- 
partial, accuses  the  bishop  of  clericalism.  The  charge  is  not  warranted 
by  the  guarded  language  of  the  passage,  which  lays  stress  on  the  legal 
question  in  the  case  of  Mowbray,  and  on  the  following  page  Bishop  Stubbs 
practically  withdraws  the  charge  of  murder  by  admitting  the  act  '  to  be  the 
sign  of  a  mind  and  moral  power  already  decaying,  rather  than  a  sin  which 
called  down  that  decay  as  a  consequence  or  a  judgment.'  Though  Mr. 
Child  can  on  occasion  be  thus  watchful,  he  is  not  aware  that  his  often- 
quoted  Report  and  Appendices  have  been  attacked  with  virulence  and  some 
cogency  for  this  very  offence. 

One  of  the  chief  points  of  Chichele's  career  is  missed,  and  it  works  to 
some  extent  against  Mr.  Child's  view  of  the  nullity  of  the  anti -papal 
statutes.  Pope  Martin  V  ordered  him,  when  archbishop,  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  Statutes  of  Provisors  ;  Chichele  failed  to  obtain  it,  and  the 
pope  accordingly  suspended  him  from  his  legatine  office. 

The  absence  of  prejudice  which  he  claims  as  a  layman  in  judging 
ecclesiastical  institutions  is  laid  aside  when  the  author  judges  persons. 
He  has  a  clearer  idea  of  the  objects  of  Thomas  Cromwell  than  most 
persons  are  privileged  to  possess.  In  speaking  of  Clement  VII  no  words 
he  can  use  are  sufficiently  severe.  He  is  the  most  despicable  character  of 
the  whole  sixteenth  century.    Of  the  rightfulness  of  Catherine  of  Aragon's 
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divorce  he  is  absolutely  convinced  ;  '  in  fact  and  in  law  she  never  was  the 
lawful  wife  of  Henry,  and  the  Princess  Mary  was  ab  initio  illegitimate.' 
Mr.  Child  merely  states  these  things  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  thinks 
he  must  be  followed  by  any  one  « who  makes  the  slightest  pretence  to 
impartial  judgment  or  to  any  capacity  for  weighing  evidence,'  though  he 
adduces  no  evidence  whatever.  On  page  99  he  admits  that  there  was 
dirty  work  to  be  done  in  finding  pretexts  for  it.  On  one  page  he  calls 
the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  the  most  scandalously  unrighteous  of  all 
Henry's  divorces;  on  another  he  says  Cranmer  did  what  every  just 
judge  would  have  found  himself  compelled  to  do  in  decreeing  it.'  Which 
were  the  other  unrighteous  divorces,  in  Mr.  Child's  opinion,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  for  from  page  79  it  appears  that  he  thinks  Anne  Boleyn's 
divorce  justifiable.  Pages  165  to  167  are  indeed  a  collection  of  confused 
and  contradictory  assertions. 

Mr.  Child  does  not  wish  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  miserable 
affair  of  the  dissolution  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  yet  he 
inserts  a  note  in  his  appendix  as  to  the  date  of  her  marriage  with 
Henry,  while  unaware,  apparently,  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  by  Mr. 
Friedmann.  He  passes  a  sweeping  judgment  on  Cardinal  Pole  (pages 
141,  154).  Historians  have  been  '  unaccountably  lenient '  to  him  in  the 
opinion  of  our  author  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  whatever  in  this  work  of 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man.  The  chapters  on  Elizabeth  are 
distinctly  the  best  part  of  Mr.  Child's  book,  for  here,  fortunately,  Burnet 
to  some  extent  deserts  him,  and  he  has  recourse  to  Strype.  Yet  he 
appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  all  the  Marian  bishops  were 
4  deprived  or  in  process  of  deprivation '  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  and 
he  seems  to  regard  the  choice  of  Matthew  Parker  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury  as  a  result  of  a  '  deprivation.'  Mr.  Child  has  not  observed 
where  the  hand  of  death  was  laid. 

There  is  a  good  note  on  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  gives 
promise  of  better  work  in  the  study  of  the  next  century,  which  Mr.  Child 
hopes  to  pursue.  The  note  on  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  in  the  six- 
teenth century  sheds  no  fresh  light.  He  peremptorily  demands  indeed 
the  publication  of  the  visitations  of  Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham  (by 
a  Roman  Catholic  editor  for  choice),  yet  he  appears  to  be  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  he  may  find  scope  for  the  formation  of  opinion  on  the 
state  of  several  monasteries  and  nunneries  in  Dr.  Jessopp's  volume, 
published  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1888,  on  the  visitations  of  the 
diocese  of  Norwich.  Mary  Bateson. 


TJie  Swedish  Revolution  under  Gustavus  Vasa.  By  Paul  Barron 
Watson.  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Mar3ton,  Searle,  &  Rivington. 
1889.) 

Mr.  Watson  is  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subject ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  fresh  materials  for  the  history  of  what  he  quite  appropriately 
calls  the  Swedish  revolution  under  Gustavus  Vasa  have  been,  and  still  are, 
accumulating.  Thus  the  bibliography  at  its  close  gives  a  certain  value  to 
this  volume,  which  many  a  student  will  thankfully  recognise,  and  the 
footnote  references  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  king's  Begistratur,  as 
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well  as  to  the  other  state-papers,  may  save  much  trouble  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  follow  in  the  present  writer's  track.  Moreover,  these  pages 
contain  some  welcome  numismatic  illustrations,  as  befitted  any  record 
concerning  so  notorious  a  sinner  against  the  coinage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  work  is  deficient  in  the  clearness  without 
which  such  chapters  are  apt  to  prove  a  burden  to  others  besides  the 
'  general '  reader ;  the  genesis  of  the  patriot  party,  for  instance,  is  very 
perfunctorily  explained,  and  there  is  obscurity  in  such  a  remark  as  this : 
that  '  the  very  name  of  regent,  which  was  granted  to  Sten  Sture,  bears 
witness  to  the  popular  character  of  the  movement '  headed  by  him.  In 
the  body  of  his  narrative  the  author  has  but  imperfectly  succeeded  in 
transplanting  himself,  and  with  him  his  readers,  into  the  times  and 
country  with  which  his  studies  have  familiarised  him  ;  and  (which  is 
more  surprising),  although,  as  he  justly  observes,  no  historical  process 
ever  centred  more  completely  than  the  political  and  religious  transforma- 
tion of  Sweden  in  the  person  of  a  single  man,  he  has  hardly  added  a  living 
touch  to  the  picture  of  the  liberator  as  he  stands  before  us  in  the  monu- 
mental pages  of  Geijer.  It  may  be  conceded  that  Gustavus  himself  was, 
'judged  by  any  rational  standard,  an  abominable  writer; '  and  Mr.  Watson 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  abstinence  from  any  attempt  to  manipulate, 
in  the  too  well-known  manner  of  '  readable  '  historians,  the  letters,  from 
which  he  has  only  here  and  there  ventured  on  an  extract.  But  surely  in 
the  earlier  half  of  his  volume,  the  narrative  of  so  much  stirring  adventure, 
enveloped  though  its  traditions  may  be  in  the  legends  in  which  a  patriotic 
people  has  preserved  the  story  of  its  liberation,  might  have  been  lit  up 
by  something  better  than  the  descriptive  rhetoric  here  vouchsafed.  For 
an  example  of  the  latter  I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  opening  of 
chapter  hi.,  which  furnishes  a  picture  of  Gustavus  at  the  time  of  his 
escape  from  Jutland,  in  the  least  tolerable  bastard-romance  style.  There 
are,  by  the  way,  some  trifling  discrepancies  between  this  portrait  and  that 
drawn  by  Peder  Brahe  ;  but  as  to  these,  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  no  doubt 
carefully  studied  the  subject  at  Gripsholm  and  elsewhere,  probably  has 
chapter  and  verse.  In  conformity  with  a  long  note  at  the  beginning  of 
his  narrative,  he  insists  upon  Gustavus  having  been  at  this  time  (the 
autumn  of  1519)  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  ;  and  though  he  is  not  the 
first  to  have  established  the  point,  he  has  made  the  proof  complete  by  a 
reference  to  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Gustavus's  grandmother.  Less 
praise  can  be  given  to  the  concluding  page  of  Mr.  Watson's  book,  where 
a  comparison  between  his  hero  and  Washington  is  dragged  in,  as  the 
saying  is,  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  regret  is  expressed  that  the  former 
did  not  proclaim  a  Swedish  republic.  Elsewhere,  too,  the  writer's  anti- 
monarchical  and  anti-Boman  feelings  have  found  quite  superfluous  ex- 
pression ;  but  I  leave  him  to  reconsider  these  vivacities  when  he  expands 
his  present  sketch  into  the  larger  work  for  which  he  has  so  assiduously 
prepared  himself.  His  Americanisms  may  (who  knows  ?)  by  that  time 
have  become  part  of  our  common  tongue,  and  his  English  readers  may  no 
longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  vocables  as  '  dickering  '  and 
'  disgruntled.'  I  would  venture  to  commend  to  him  in  the  interval  a 
closer  study  of  Hanseatic  history,  as  to  which  he  writes  rather  loosely. 
Waitz's  Wullcmoever  (not  mentioned  among  the  'aids'  enumerated  in  the 
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Bibliography),  although  the  main  action  of  its  story  lies  in  both  time  and 
place  beyond  Mr.  Watson's  scope,  would  be  serviceable  to  him  in  con- 
structing a  fuller  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  Baltic  powers,  and 
might  perhaps  temper  with  something  besides  compassion  his  'gory' 
conception  of  Christian  II. 

Iliad  noted  some  other  exceptions  of  details :  but  I  prefer  to  commend, 
as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Watson's  book,  and  that  in  which  he 
has  made  the  most  effective  use  of  his  materials,  his  account  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Swedish  reformation.  He  makes  it  clear  enough  (though,  of 
course,  no  doubt  can  be  said  to  have  rested  on  the  matter)  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  '  plundering '  of  the  church  (the  official  term)  was  the 
motive  of  Gustavus's  revolt  against  Kome,  and  that  this  spoliation,  of 
which  the  nobility  was  allowed  a  large  share,  was  rendered  imperative  by 
the  Liibeck  debt.  Before  long,  no  doubt — as  Mr.  Watson  plausibly  puts  it, 
from  about  the  year  1525 — when  he  ordered  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular,  curiously  enough  entrusting  the  work  to  the 
bishops,  of  whom  Brask  was  one,  and  other  higher  clergy,  his  opposition 
to  the  established  system  assumed  a  broader  ground,  and  the  ordinances 
of  Vesteras,  if  rather  rhetorically  described  as  '  the  touchstone  of  the  modern 
Swedish  faith,'  amount  to  much  besides  an  act  of  supremacy.  The  least 
transparent  part  in  these  transactions  was  played  by  the  representatives  of 
the  burghers  and  peasantry,  of  which  classes,  apart  from  the  insurrection 
of  the  Dalesmen,  the  attitude  seems  to  have  been  doubtful.  Possibly 
this  circumstance  may  go  some  way  to  explain  the  experiments  after- 
wards attempted  upon  the  passivity  of  the  people  by  Gustavus's  son  John. 
Mr.  Watson  breaks  off  his  narrative  with  the  coronation  of  his  hero  ;  but 
in  a  wider  sense  of  the  term,  the  revolution  effected  by  Gustavus  was  not 
confined  to  the  overthrow  of  foreign  dominion  in  church  and  state.  Unlike 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  his  successors,  he  was  a  man  of  constructive 
genius  ;  and  much  that  was  both  new  and  lasting  in  the  organisation  of 
the  land-culture,  industry,  and  trade  of  Sweden  dates  from  the  later  years 
of  his  memorable  reign.  A.  W.  Ward. 


Ecclesiae  Londino-Batavae  Archivum.  I.  Abrahami  Ortelii  et  virorum 
eruditorum  ad  eundem  et  ad  Iacobum  Colium  Ortelianum  epistulae. 
Cum  aliquot  aliis  epistulis  et  tractatibus  quibusdam  ab  utroque  col- 
lectis.     (1524—1628.) 

II.  Epistuhe  et  Tractatus  cum  reformationis  turn  ecclesiae  Londino- 
Batavae  historiam  illustrantes  (1544—1622).  Ex  autographis  man- 
dante  ecclesia  Londino-Batava  edidit  J.  H.  Hessels.  (Cantabrigiae  : 
typis  academiae  sumptibus  ecclesiae  Londino-Batavae.     1887—1889.) 

These  valuable  series  of  autograph  letters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  belonging  to  the  Dutch  church  of  London,  consist  of,  firstly,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  letters  of  Abraham  Ortels,  the  celebrated  Antwerp 
geographer  (1528-1598),  and  of  his  learned  friends  and  patrons,  with  those 
to  and  from  his  nephew  Jacob  Cool,  surnamed  Ortelianus,  a  learned  mer- 
chant stranger  of  London.  To  these  letters  are  added  some  others  from 
Erasmus,  Albrecht  Diirer,  Scaliger,  &c,  collected  by  Ortels  and  Cool. 
Secondly,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  letters  connected  with  the  history  of 
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the  foreign  churches  of  England  and  of  their  members,  chiefly,  however, 
of  the  Dutch  church  of  London. 

The  first  portion  of  these  letters,  contained  in  the  first  volume,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Cool  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1598,  and  when 
the  former  died  in  1629  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  consistory  of  the 
Austin  Friars  church,  where  the  letters  were  carefully  preserved  with  its 
other  valuable  archives  until  1866.  In  this  year  they  were  deposited, 
together  with  its  important  library  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  in  the 
Guildhall  library,  London,  having  been  fortunately  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  1862,  when  the  interior  of  this  church  was  consumed. 

The  first  volume  of  the  ■  Archivum  '  is  perhaps  of  the  greater  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  as  the  letters  contain  more  particulars  of  history, 
general  and  ecclesiastical,  literature,  geography,  bibliography,  natural 
history,  numismatics,  and  the  fine  arts  of  the  period  1524-1628.  The 
letters  in  the  second  volume  are,  however,  of  great  consequence  for 
students  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  and  French  churches  of  this  country, 
and  also  of  the  protestant  reformed  churches  abroad.  In  the  time  of 
the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  under  Philip  II  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Netherlanders  who  had  embraced  the  teaching  of  Calvin  abandoned 
their  houses,  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  wives  and  children,  flying  for 
refuge  to  England,  Germany,  and  those  states  of  Holland  which  became 
free,  to  preserve  as  best  they  could  their  lives  and  their  religious  liberty. 
Ortels  remained  in  the  Netherlands,  adhering  openly  to  the  Roman 
faith  and  the  king.  Things  were  made  right  for  him  by  his  friends  at 
court,  but  he  was  advised  from  Spain  never  to  speak  of  the  Inquisition, 
but,  if  forced  by  circumstances  to  do  so,  to  speak  well  of  it.  He  must 
have  passed  safely  through  the  terrible  days  of  the  Spanish  fury  at  Ant- 
werp in  1576.  These  are  minutely  described  in  a  letter  of  Geraert 
Janssen  to  Jacob  Cool  the  elder.  All,  except  those  of  the  Spanish  nation 
and  a  favoured  few,  were  pillaged  and  held  to  ransom,  thousands  losing 
their  lives  by  the  insensate  action  of  the  mutinous  Spanish  troops. 

An  insight  is  given  in  these  volumes  into  matters  which  have  evaded 
the  research  of  many.  In  these  latter  days  there  are  able  historians, 
such  as  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  and  Edmund  de  Coussemaker, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  whitewash  Philip  II  and  the  duke  of  Alva, 
throwing  odium  on  the  ministers  and  followers  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  Netherlands  by  representing  these  as  brigands  and  assassins,  backed 
up  in  misdeeds  by  men  and  money  sent  by  the  refugees  in  England.  The 
evidence  given  in  the  '  Archivum  '  proves  clearly  that  the  aid  asked  for 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  freely  given  through  the  foreign  churches  in 
England,  was  of  a  legitimate  character.  The  men  sent  as  soldiers  and 
the  money  were  used  not  in  Flanders,  as  represented  by  these  writers, 
but  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands  to  wrest  the  provinces 
there  from  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the  king. 

The  correspondents  of  Ortels  wrote  in  a  gossiping  way  many  details 
of  general  history,  such  as  of  Drake's,  Hawkins's,  and  Pitt's  expeditions 
in  1580,  the  early  wars  of  Russia,  the  irruptions  of  the  Turks  into  Podolia 
and  Moravia,  voyages  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  and  the  troubles 
of  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Italy.  Camden  wrote  in  1586  that 
Sir  Richard  Greenville  was  preparing  for  another  voyage  to  Virginia, 
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where  he  had  left  a  small  colony  of  Englishmen  in  the  previous  year 
Those  who  remained  in  the  Netherlands  could  not  realise  the  safety  and 
growing  prosperity  of  England.  Ortels  wrote  to  Emanuel  van  Meteren 
in  1586,  '  I  do  not  think  English  affairs  are  as  prosperous  as  your  letters 
indicate ;  the  English  pet  themselves  a  little  too  much.'  Even  in  the 
present  day  there  may  perhaps  be  a  feeling  abroad  that  we  still  think 
somewhat  too  much  of  ourselves. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  more  of  the  Quixotic  idea  of  our 
James  I  to  unite  Christendom  in  one  faith.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  sent 
to  Venice  by  the  king  on  a  secret  mission  for  this  purpose.  Letters  of 
Philippe  de  Mornay,  sieur  du  Plessis,  of  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the 
reforming  and  apostate  archbishop  of  Spalatro,  and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hall, 
then  dean  of  Worcester,  show  that  they  also  were  engaged  in  this  scheme! 
We  are  not  told  who  was  the  <  head  of  the  gymnasium  '  for  whom 
arrangements  were  made  in  February,  1619,  to  meet  at  Augsburg  the 
princes  and  representatives  of  the  cities  of  the  league  and  of  the  United 
Netherland  provinces.  Wotton,  provided  by  the  king  with  letters  of 
credit  and  all  proper  instructions,  was  commissioned  to  request  in  the 
name  of  his  majesty  the  concurrence  of  the  princes  and  other  representa- 
tives at  this  proposed  conference.  De  Dominis,  we  know,  had  written  to 
the  states-general  of  the  United  Netherlands  from  London  on  1  Jan. 
1618,  on  the  subject  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  unhappy  disputes  concern- 
ing religion,  which  he  said  would  be  '  to  the  visible  benefit  not  only  of 
your  religious  but  civil  affairs.'  He  represented  that  it  was  ■  an  ill  thing  to 
break  an  ancient  and  thoroughly  settled  union  on  account  of  new  opinions.' 
He  had  written  previously,  17  Aug.  1617,  '  that  they  ought  to  ask  the 
advice  and  inquire  into  the  opinion  of  all  the  reformed  churches  concern- 
ing these  differences,'  on  which  he  offered  his  advice.  A  learned  divine 
of  the  reformed  church  of  France  had  been  sent  by  Henry  III  to  England 
on  this  subject  in  1617,  which  was  discussed  by  King  James  and  his 
council ;  but  this  was  done  secretly,  so  as  not  to  create  suspicions  which 
might  disturb  the  repose  of  Christendom.  The  idea,  then,  was  to  have  a 
conference  or  synod  of  the  heads  of  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  churches. 
It  was  probably  his  advocacy  of  a  general  faith  which  caused  James  I 
to  make  De  Dominis  dean  of  Windsor.  It  was  feared  by  the  rulers  of 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  that  the  differences  of  religion 
might  jeopardise  political  security.  Mornay  du  Plessis  wrote  'that 
schisms  in  the  church  often  cause  divisions  in  the  state,  since  different 
opinions  in  religion  easily  degenerate  into  civil  factions.'  Wotton's  letter 
from  Venice,  dated  3  Sept.  1618,  shows  that  the  resolution  of  James  I 
was  come  to  on  the  5  Aug.  preceding.  His  majesty  was  unwilling  that 
the  head  of  the  '  gymnasium  '  should  come  too  soon  to  his  court,  for  fear 
of  stirring  up  more  noise  than  would  be  convenient  at  the  beginning  of 
such  a  business.  Dr.  Hall  considered  the  scheme  an  impracticable  one  ; 
writing  to  De  Dominis  in  February  1622,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
1  the  Roman  church  must  utterly  renounce  herself,  or  the  object  can  by 
no  means  be  achieved.'  '  What,  then,  is  our  hope  that,  after  the  stubborn- 
ness of  so  many  years,  papists  will  renounce  their  dearest  errors  ?  '  King 
James's  speech  to  his  first  parliament  must  have  somewhat  hampered 
this  business.     With  regard  to  those  of  the  Roman  church,  he  declared 

c  c  2 
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himself  '  a  friend  to  their  persons,  if  they  be  good  subjects ;  so  I  am  a 
vowed  enemy  and  do  denounce  mortal  war  to  their  errors.  ...  So  will 
I  never  cease  as  far  as  I  can  to  tread  down  their  errors  and  wrong 
opinions.'  Sir  Henry  Wotton  found  that  the  English  king  was  little 
regarded  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  abroad,  and  brought  back  to  England, 
on  his  return,  only  general  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  various  points  touched  on  by  the  writers  of  the  letters  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  Archivum  '  add  to  the  particulars  handed  down  by 
Symeon  Ruytinck,  minister  of  the  Austin  Friars  church,  in  his  detailed 
history  of  the  '  Dutch  Nation  and  Church  '  in  England,  a.d.  1304-1620, 
the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  Dutch  church  collection  at  the 
Guildhall  library ;  this  was  continued  to  the  year  1625  by  Caesar 
Calandrinus,  and  to  1628  by  Aemilius  van  Culenborgh,  other  ministers 
of  the  same  church.  After  these  writers  John  Southerden  Burn  was  the 
first  to  write  anything  specially  on  the  history  of  the  foreign  churches  in 
England,  which,  although  Calvinist  as  a  rule,  appear  to  have  been  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  within  the  pale  of  the  church  of  England.  These 
volumes  of  the  'Archivum'  afford  new  details  concerning  this  position. 
The  first  foundation  of  these  foreign  nonconforming  churches  was  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  licence  of  the  crown  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
English  church,  and  their  continuance  was  permitted  when  all  other 
nonconforming  communities  were  rigorously  suppressed. 

We  learn  that  in  June,  1550,  Joannes  a  Lasco  wrote  to  Bishop 
Hooper  to  ask  him  to  meet  the  principal  members  of  the  Dutch  and 
Walloon  strangers  at  Utenhove's  house,  in  London,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  might  all  return  to  A  Lasco's  home  with  Hooper 
to  dinner,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  conversation  concerning  their 
religious  position.  The  nave  of  the  Austin  Friars  church  had  been  granted 
to  the  strangers  on  29  June,  and  letters  patent  of  the  king  were  issued 
on  24  July,  which  was  the  charter,  confirmed  by  succeeding  sovereigns, 
which  permitted  the  alien  nonconforming  churches  to  exist  in  this 
country.  At  the  first  the  foreign  church  was  under  its  own  superin- 
tendent, A  Lasco,  but  on  its  re-establishment  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  insisted  by  the  privy  council  that  the  Dutch  or  mother 
strangers'  church  should  not  be  a  corpus  corporation  politician,  but  that 
it  must  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop  of  London.  It 
appears  that  it  was  the  proposal  of  Godfridus  Wybo  in  1569  (the  practice 
of  which  did  not  long  continue)  that  the  ministers  of  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Italian  churches  of  London,  with  their  elders,  should  assemble  monthly 
with  some  chief  ministers  of  the  English  church,  to  consider  all  important 
matters  that  could  not  be  decided  in  their  particular  churches  ;  also  that 
serious  difficulties  should  not  be  settled  without  consulting  their  superin- 
tendent, the  bishop.  Bishop  Grindal  ever  exercised  a  benign  rule  over  his 
foreign  flock,  but  his  successor,  Edwin  Sandes,  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
strangers,  and  the  assertion  of  his  authority  over  them  caused  much 
bitterness.  The  privy  council  instructed  this  bishop  in  1574  to  inhibit 
the  Dutch  church  receiving  more  members  than  it  already  had.  This 
supervision  was  carefully  considered  by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  at  Lambeth,  which  was  appointed  in  1571 
to  consider  uniformity  in  public  worship.    It  was  then  decided  by  a  decree 
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dated  1(5  Sept.  of  that  year,  signed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tho 
bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and  John  Hammond,  that  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  churches  was  confirmed  and  acknowledged  to 
be  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  these  churches  might  be. 
According  to  the  then  custom  these  decrees  had  to  receive  the  special 
sanction  of  the  sovereign  as  head  of  the  church.  In  1574  the  foreign 
churches  in  England  declined  to  take  a  part  in  the  synods  of  the  reformed 
church  of  Holland,  being  warned  not  to  do  so  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
bishops,  her  majesty's  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  but  to  be  content 
with  the  permission  to  use  their  accustomed  rites,  differing  as  they  did 
from  those  established  in  the  realm.  It  was  admitted  by  the  strangers, 
'  We  are  not  our  own  masters,  but  depend  upon  the  said  commissioners, 
our  superintendents,  to  whose  charge  her  Majesty  has  committed  us  ;  we 
cannot  alter  the  forms  of  ministry,  &c,  from  those  allowed  since  the  year 
1550.'  Dr.  Temple,  as  bishop  of  London,  was  no  doubt  much  surprised 
when  he  was  memorialised  as  superintendent  of  the  French  church  in 
March  1888. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  search  will  be  made  in  the  Cambridge  matricu- 
lation lists  for  the  names  of  those  who  were  sent  to  that  university  to 
receive  their  education  for  the  ministry  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
church.  The  original  subscription  book,  commencing  in  1576,  still 
amongst  the  archives  at  Austin  Friars,  shows  that  those  contributing 
signed  from  time  to  time  an  engagement  to  pay  annually  for  three  years 
stated  sums  for  this  purpose.  The  consistory  of  the  French  church  sent 
their  students  to  Geneva.  Of  late  years  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  these  foreign  congregations.  Mr.  Hessel's 
labours  will  do  much  to  assist  in  this  work  ;  they  also  throw  much  light 
on  the  protestant  churches  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort, 
Emden,  Danzig,  and  Geneva,  as  the  period  covered  by  the  correspon- 
dence is  that  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  reformed  church  in  the 
Calvinist  form  adopted  in  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and  therefore  by 
the  foreign  churches  in  England. 

The  correspondence  of  Ortels  naturally  reveals  much  of  his  inner  life. 
He  owed  his  success  to  his  industry  and  hard  work.  In  1547,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Antwerp  guild  of  St.  Lucas, 
as  an  illuminator  of  maps.  In  1554  he  appears  to  have  been  supporting 
his  widowed  mother  and  his  two  sisters  by  dealing  in  the  maps  mounted 
by  them  and  coloured  by  himself,  sending  those  of  the  Netherlands  to 
other  countries  and  importing  thence  foreign  maps  for  sale  at  home. 
His  letters  show  that  he  employed  artists  and  geographers  to  survey 
countries  that  had  not  been  mapped,  and  to  correct  existing  maps.  He 
obtained  from  agents  maps  of  India,  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  &c,  and.  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Studying  books  of  travel  and  natural  his- 
tory, he  added  details  on  the  margins,  and  did  his  best  to  give  all  the 
most  recent  additions  and  improvements.  The  maps  of  that  period  were 
very  large  and  awkward  to  make  use  of,  being  yards  in  length.  Ortels 
had  a  happy  thought  of  arranging  these  all  of  the  same  size,  so  that  they 
would  range  in  book  form,  which  he  first  thus  published  in  1570  as  the 
'  Theatrum.'  No  less  than  twenty-eight  different  editions  of  this  great  work 
were  issued  in  Latin,  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Spanish.   Mr.  Hessels 
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gives  a  very  carefully  arranged  list  of  these  in  the  preface  to  his  first 
volume,  taken  from  the  able  bibliographical  essay  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Tiele, 
published  in  the  '  Bibliographische  Adversaria  '  (The  Hague,  1876),  with 
additions  that  he  has  been  able  to  make.  The  letters  of  his  friends  tell  us 
much  of  the  character  of  Ortels.  He  was  generous  as  a  business  man 
towards  his  debtors,  and  devoted  to  sacred  literature,  religion  binding 
him  to  no  place  or  time,  but  to  God  only.  Writing  to  his  nephew  he 
said,  '  There  is  no  blessedness  in  merely  knowing  Christ,  but  in  possessing 
him.'  Mijlius  in  1596  congratulated  Ortels  on  his  contempt  of  the  world 
and  on  his  service  to  it.  Very  independent  were  the  men  of  those  days 
when  it  was  safe  to  be  so.  Jacob  Cool  would  not  make  up  to  his  uncle 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  Ortels,  feeling  the  weakness  arising  from  age,  longed 
for  his  companionship  and  support  in  1593.  '  I  invited  you  to  stay  with 
me,  but  I  shall  have  to  excuse  you.  I  should  willingly  have  placed  all  I 
possess  in  your  hands,  but  now  I  shall  think  of  another  disposition.' 
This  was  a  threat  only,  not  carried  out. 

The  Antwerp  geographer  was  regarded  even  during  his  lifetime  as  the 
glory  of  his  city  and  the  ornament  of  the  world.  Medals  in  silver  and 
gold  were  struck  in  honour  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of  universal  know- 
ledge, taking  the  greatest  interest  in  all  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ; 
he  was  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1587  he 
sent  through  his  sister  to  Jacob  Cool,  in  London,  garden  seeds — namely, 
of  maravilia  and  sunflowers — regretting  that  none  of  the  African  marigold 
could  be  obtained.  Buckwheat  was  sent  to  Cool  in  1592,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  American  chestnut  and  the  seed  of  the  plane  tree,  to  be  pro- 
pagated in  England.  These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  plants  and 
trees  grown  in  this  country.  Jan  Huyghen  van  Linschoten  sent  Ortels 
sketches  of  trees  and  fruits  growing  in  India  ;  from  all  parts  he  received 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  living  and  inanimate  objects  to  be  engraved 
for  his  publications.  As  an  ardent  collector  of  coins  Ortels  was  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Mustus  wrote  to  him  in  1583,  '  You  have  emperors 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  are  richest  of  all.'  Adurno  wrote  from 
Madrid  in  1584,  '  To  gratify  your  desire  I  send  all  the  coins  I  have  to  you 
as  a  present.'  These  were  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  wives  in 
silver  and  bronze.  Of  his  own  collection  Ortels  wrote  in  1587  to  his 
nephew,  '  As  regards  quantity  and  selection  of  my  coins  I  may  vie  with 
any  one  in  the  Netherlands.'  In  1592  he  would  that  he  had  a  gold 
Commodus ;  '  I  should  then  have  a  complete  series  of  the  emperors  as 
far  as  the  twenty-fifth.' 

In  connexion  with  books  all  subjects  were  written  about  by  Ortels 's 
numerous  correspondents.  Richard  Mulcaster,  master  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  wrote  in  1581  of  his  *  Elementarie '  (London,  1582,  4to), 
what  boys  must  learn  before  going  to  grammar  schools.  A  despairing 
author,  Matthew  Hoste,  asked  him  in  the  following  year  what  was 
thought  of  his  '  Historica  Antiquitas  Rei  nummariae.'  '  I  have  still  over 
700  copies  on  my  hands,  which  might  have  been  easily  sold  if  sent  to 
Frankfort,'  &c. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  the  custom  for  publishers  to  pur- 
chase manuscripts  of  books  from  authors.  Ortels  wrote  to  Emanuel  van 
Meter  en  concerning  the  publication  of  his  history  of  the  Netherlands, 
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'My  experience  is  that  authors  have  seldom  obtained  money  for  their 
books.  These  are  mostly  presented  to  the  printers,  but  they  usually  re- 
ceive a  few  printed  copies.  They  expect  also  to  get  something  for  their 
dedications,  according  to  the  liberality  of  their  patrons,  which  often  or 
mostly  (I  believe)  fails  them.'  Some  authors  paid  Plantin  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  others  presented  him  with  silver  dishes,  '  seeing  that  their  work  had 
been  printed  elegantly.'  When  Plantin  printed  the  *  Synonymia '  he  sent 
Ortels  twenty-five  copies,  for  which  the  latter  wrote  '  he  was  very  grate- 
ful,' this  being  all  he  received  as  author.  Printers,  as  publishers,  had 
already  learned  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests.  Schoppius  wrote  in 
1596,  '  How  fond  our  printers  are  of  gain !  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  them 
to  print  philological  works,  as  those  that  are  printed  will  not  sell.*  We 
learn  too  that  writers  were  pressed  for  copy  as  they  are  now.  Plantin 
wrote  to  Ortels  in  1587,  '  Early  next  week  all  your  copy  will  have  been  set 
up  by  our  compositor ;  prepare  more  if  you  have  any  more  to  print.' 
Many  references  are  made  to  the  spring  and  autumn  book  fairs  at  Frank- 
fort, Leipzig,  and  Heidelberg,  and  to  the  various  booksellers  there  and  in 
other  places,  many  of  whom  are  named  in  the  letters.  Ortels  was  very 
conscientious  in  his  work.  When  possible  he  collated  the  manuscripts 
used  by  him  with  other  copies.  Ortemberg  undertook  this  duty  for  him 
at  Rome,  and  collated  a  manuscript  of  Ptolemy's  Greek  cosmography  with 
one  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  wrote  that  he  would  not  neglect  the  other 
manuscript  of  the  same.  This  copy  was  returned  to  Ortels  through  Jan 
Lievens  from  Rome,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  lost  on  the  journey. 
Vulcanus  wrote  from  Ley  den  in  1592,  '  Has  this  treasure  perished  ? 
Would  that  rather  that  faithless  man  to  whom  Livineius  intrusted  it  had 
perished ! '  This  writer  sent  to  Ortels  another  manuscript  copy  of  the 
same  work  which  had  belonged  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  which  came 
accidentally  into  his  possession  in  Zeeland  thirteen  years  before.  Printed 
genealogies  of  kings  and  princes  were  then  coming  into  fashion,  which 
found  eager  buyers.  '  Now  many  study  such  things.'  Ortels  was  recom- 
mended to  print  these  on  the  back  of  the  maps  in  his  '  Theatrum.' 

When  Ortels  visited  England  and  Ireland  in  1577,  in  the  company  of 
Emanuel  van  Meteren,  he  became  acquainted  with  William  Camden  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Camden  wrote  to  his  Antwerp  friend  in 
1595,  when  he  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  '  Britannia.'  This  was, 
however,  lost  on  the  passage,  but  Jacob  Cool  had  already  given  his  uncle 
a  copy  two  years  before. 

Dr.  Dee  wrote  to  Ortels  in  1557  from  Mortlake,  '  Your  books  are  so 
elaborate  and  useful  to  all  travellers,  officials,  and  merchants,  that  they 
will  procure  you  the  goodwill  of  all  and  the  immortal  glory  of  your 
name.'  John  Johnstone,  professor  of  theology  at  St.  Andrews  university, 
wrote  in  1594,  '  Your  fame  has  even  reached  us  at  the  end  of  the 
world.'  Guillaume  Postel,  the  French  traveller,  called  the  '  Theatrum,'  in  a 
letter  of  1579,  ■  the  principal  work  of  the  world  after  the  bible.'  Other 
correspondents  praised  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his'  work.  Richard 
Hakluyt,  writing  from  London  in  1590,  told  Ortels  that  he  would  render 
a  service  to  Englishmen,  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  citizens 
of  London,  by  drawing  a  map  on  a  large  scale,  twelve  feet  long  by  three 
•»r  four  wide,  andso  mounted  on  rollersjit  each  end  of  a  frame,  three  or 
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four  feet  square,  that  it  could  be  hung  on  a  wall,  and  thus  easily  made 
use  of.  Hakluyt  added  to  his  letter  a  sketch  of  the  suggested  mounting. 
A  plan  of  this  map  is  given,  drawn  by  Ortels  at  the  request  of  his  English 
friend.  Applications  were  made  from  various  parts  for  reduced  copies  of 
his  maps,  to  illustrate  forthcoming  works,  requiring  such  illustrations. 
Kaphelengius  wrote  to  Ortels  in  1593, '  We  dare  not  encroach  on  your 
property  without  your  leave ;  we  will  mention  your  name  on  the  map.' 
Connected  with  the  subject  of  maps  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  peaceful 
death  of  Mercator,  the  geographer,  in  those  involved  times.  *  Gerald 
Mercator,'  wrote  Mijlius  on  26  Dec.  1594,  '  died  on  the  2nd  instant  about 
midday,  sitting  on  a  chair  as  if  about  to  take  a  nap  before  the  fire.' 

Literary  friendship  then  existed.  We  read  of  George  Fleck  asking 
Ortels  in  1594  to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  'Theatrum,'  sealed  with  his 
seal,  and  'as  a  perpetual  memory  of  our  literary  friendship  add  your  auto- 
graph.' Nothing,  he  said,  could  please  him  more.  Jacob  de  Carondelet 
mentions  in  1594  a  new  edition  of  Horace  by  Torrentius,  bishop  of 
Antwerp,  in  which  he  would  be  honoured  by  being  mentioned,  as  his 
manuscript  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  bishop.  This  manuscript 
had  been  presented  by  Pope  Pius  II  to  Jean  Carondelet,  the  brother  of 
his  great-grandfather,  ambassador  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
to  the  council  of  Basle.  Humphrey  Lloyd  wrote  in  1568  that  '  neither  fever 
nor  the  prospect  of  death  could  efface  the  remembrance  of  my  Ortelius 
from  my  troubled  brain.  I  therefore  send  you  my  map  of  Wales,  not  com- 
pleted in  all  its  details,  but  faithfully  drawn,  provided  certain  safeguards 
are  observed,  which  I  wrote  dying.'  At  the  same  time  he  sent  also  a 
map  of  England  with  its  ancient  and  modern  names.  With  these  he 
presented  Ortels  with  fragments  of  a  description  of  Great  Britain,  by  him- 
self, which  he  would  have  completed  if  '  God  had  granted  him  life.'  Ortels 
noted  at  the  bottom  of  Lloyd's  letter  of  August  3  that  the  writer  died  on 
the  31st  of  the  same  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  price  of  printed  books  of  those  times, 
which  seem  to  have  commanded  a  good  value.  The '  Theatrum'  of  Ortels 
in  1595,  if  of  the  last  edition  and  bound,  cost  forty-six  florins.  The 
growing  demand  on  papermakers  was  great  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Want  of  paper  caused  a  great  delay  in  the  edition 
of  the  '  Theatrum'  of  1591.  This  paper  Ortels  had  specially  ordered  in 
France  two  years  previously,  but  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  move  merchandise  thence  to  Antwerp. 

Collectors  of  chronograms  will  find  interesting  specimens  in  some  of 
the  letters,  especially  a  series  of  anagrams  or  concealed  chronograms  in 
the  communication  of  Gerard  van  Corck  to  Ortels,  dated  from  Brussels, 
27  April  1595.  Peter  Martyr,  writing  to  Utenhove  in  1559,  gave  details 
of  the  rising  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh  on  St.  Giles's  day  in  1558,  when 
the  image  of  the  patron  saint  of  that  city  was  being  carried  around  in  a 
procession,  which  Queen  Mary  and  the  chief  men  accompanied.  The 
people  scattered  the  procession  and  threw  '  the  principal  idol  of  the  city  ' 
into  the  sewer.  The  leaders  of  the  riot  wrote  to  the  king  of  France  that 
they  wanted  to  follow  the  pure  religion,  and  that  if  this  were  granted  to 
them  they  would  be  peaceful,  and  if  not  they  would  unite  with  England. 

Many  notices  are  given  of  Daniel  Kogers  and  of  his  troubles  in 
Germany,     His  letter  to  Ortels  from  Windsor  in  1572  shows  with  what 
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zeal  he  procured  manuscripts,  maps,  &c,  for  his  Antwerp  friend.  Space 
fails  to  go  closely  into  the  details  of  the  many  interesting  subjects  to  be 
found  in  these  series  of  letters.  All  libraries  of  any  note  will  doubtless 
find  room  for  these  volumes.  It  was  a  happy  recommendation  to  the 
consistory  of  the  Dutch  church  in  1884  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Hessels 
being  intrusted  with  this  work,  so  ably  carried  out  by  him.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  annotations  of  the  period  embraced  by  the  letters 
know  the  difficulty  in  finding  particulars  of  those  men  of  varied  type 
whose  names  are  found  in  the  '  Archivum.'  What  Mr.  Hessels  gives, 
especially  in  the  second  volume,  adds  much  to  what  is  attainable  by  most 
readers.  In  one  case  perhaps  he  is  somewhat  at  fault.  Johannes 
Helmichius  was  minister  of  the  French  church  of  Norwich,  not  of  the 
Dutch  church  of  that  city,  as  shown  by  the  return  of  strangers,  dated 
4  Aug.  1568,  made  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  The  burial  register  of 
St.  Andrew's  parish,  Norwich,  gives  the  interment  of  '  Johannes 
Helmuchius,  aliegina  [sic],  16  Sept.  1568.'  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  date  of  the  letter  (91)  of  Johannes  Helmichius 
under  October  1568.  Eeference  to  the  '  Walloons  and  their  Church  at 
Norwich  '  (Lymington,  1887-8)  might  perhaps  have  caused  Mr.  Hessels 
to  search  further  concerning  this  name,  which  at  present  is  unknown 
amongst  the  strangers  in  England  except  for  this  Walloon  minister.  The 
carefully  written  prefaces  to  these  volumes  of  over  one  thousand  pages 
each  tell  of  the  close  interest  Mr.  Hessels  took  in  his  arduous  task.  In 
these  details  are  given  of  the  careers  of  Abraham  Ortels  and  of  his  nephew 
Jacob  Cool,  with  their  genealogy  as  far  as  proofs  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the  letters  to  the  Coverdale 
bible,  the  whole  history  of  which  must  have  been  known  by  many  of  those 
who  figure  so  often  in  the  '  Archivum.'  W.  J.  C.  Moens. 


Constitutional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Bcvolution,  1628-1660. 
Selected  and  edited  by  S.  K.  Gardiner.  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.     1889.) 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  conferred  a  great  boon  on  students  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  editing  this  collection.  It  is  unnecessary  in  these  columns 
to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  such  a  work.  The  name  of  the  editor  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  documents  which  it  contains  have  been  care- 
fully selected  and  have  been  printed  with  scrupulous  accuracy^  Close 
upon  a  hundred  documents  are  given,  beginning  with  the  petition  of 
right  and  ending  with  the  declaration  of  Breda.  It  need  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  only  four  of  these  have  not  appeared  in  print  before. 
The  period  has  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians, that  it  is  more  surprising  to  find  anything  of  importance  still 
unpublished.  Of  the  other  documents,  but  few  are  to  be  found  in  books 
commonly  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  these  are  often  given  in 
a  more  or  less  mutilated  form.  Here  everything  is  printed  in  full,  and 
the  ordinary  student  need  not  go  beyond  the  pages  of  this  little  book  to 
obtain  a  complete  and  connected  view  of  the  progress  of  the  great  quarrel. 
No  better  practice  can  be  devised  for  the  beginner  than  to  turn  him  on  to 
a  book  like  this,  and  to  set  him  problems  which  involve  the  sifting  and 
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comparison  of  the  materials  which  it  contains.  Here  are  to  be  found  a 
mass  of  illustrations  by  means  of  which  the  elementary  principles  of 
historical  research  may  be  taught. 

Mr.  Gardiner  prefaces  his  collection  with  an  excellent  introduction, 
in  which  he  sketches  in  outline  the  political  history  of  the  period.  He 
goes  back  beyond  the  date  of  the  first  of  his  documents,  the  petition  of 
right,  to  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Stuarts  and  their  parlia- 
ments. He  contrasts  the  French  Eevolution  with  the  English  in  that, 
while  in  France  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders  was  ■  of  the  essence  of 
the  movement,'  in  England  the  essential  point  was  the  restriction  of 
monarchical  authority.  Changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and 
deficient  sagacity  in  the  rulers  rendered  the  rights  of  Tudor  sovereigns 
untenable  by  their  successors.  The  dispute  about  impositions  and  the 
decision  in  Bates's  case  '  raised  the  question  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
constitutional  struggles — the  question  between  the  national  will  and  the 
national  law.'  The  first  important  step  towards  the  settlement  of  this 
question  was  taken  by  the  petition  of  right.  But  how  far  was  this  act 
intended  to  restrict,  how  far  did  it  actually  restrict,  the  king's  power? 
'Its  remedies,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  'were  not  intended  to  apply  to  all 
questions  which  had  arisen  or  might  arise  between  the  crown  and  the 
parliament,  but  merely  to  those  which  had  arisen  since  Charles's  accession.' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  it  purposely  '  waived  the  question  of  impositions,' 
and,  apparently,  of  indirect  taxation  in  general.  On  this  point  I  cannot 
help  feeling  doubtful. 

The  fact  that  impositions  and  tonnage  and  poundage  were  not  ex- 
plicitly mentioned  in  the  petition  is  no  doubt  remarkable.  '  The  framers 
of  the  petition,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  *  were  the  first  lawyers  of  the  day, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  been  through  inadvertence  that  they  omitted  the 
decisive  words  necessary  to  include  impositions  if  they  intended  to  do 
so.'  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act  (1641) 
expressly  prohibits  the  exaction  of  customs  and  imposts  without  consent 
of  parliament ;  but  this  difference  of  language  does  not  seem  conclusive. 
Parliament,  having  been  once  eluded,  was  likely  to  be  more  careful  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Gardiner  supports  his  inference  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  parliament  referred  to  the  '  imaginary  statute  de 
tallagio  non  concedendoy'  but  made  no  reference  to  the  Confirmatio  car- 
tarum.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  even  had  they  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  document  now  known  as  the  Confirmatio,  which  is 
quite  uncertain,  they  would  hardly  have  mentioned  it  in  preference  to  the 
articles  given  by  Walter  de  Hemingburgh,  since  it  expressly  saves  to  the 
king  the  control  of  the  customs,  which  since  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign  had  been  the  chief  or  one  of  the  chief  points  in  dispute.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  circumstances  tend  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
petition  was  meant  to  cover  indirect  as  well  as  direct  taxation.  The 
attitude  of  parliament  throughout  the  first  four  years  of  Charles's  reign  on 
the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  nature  of  the  king's  questions 
to  the  judges  before  he  accepted  the  petition,  the  remonstrance  passed 
(within  three  weeks  of  its  acceptance)  against  the  levy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  '  and  other  impositions  not  granted  by  parliament '  as  being 
contrary  to  the  petition,  and  the  language  of  the  protest  of  1629  on  the 
same  subject,  all  appear  to  make  it  inconceivable  that  parliament  should 
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have  intentionally  omitted  to  declare  a  right  the  maintenance  of  which 
was  uppermost  in  their  minds  immediately  hefore  and  after.  The  wording 
of  the  petition,  though  somewhat  vague,  '  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 
or  such  like  charge,'  is  wide  enough  to  cover  anything.  Lastly,  parlia- 
mentary control  over  direct  taxation  had  not  as  yet  been  attacked.  Why 
then  should  they  have  been  so  anxious  to  assert,  and  the  king  so  reluctant 
to  allow,  what  nobody  denied,  and  why  should  they  have  omitted  to  guard 
what  was  really  in  danger  ? 

Passing  over  the  period  of  absolute  government  and  the  first  acts  of 
the  long  parliament,  we  come  to  the  discussions  on  ecclesiastical  reform 
which  led  to  a  split  in  the  parliamentary  party.  The  Root  and  Branch 
petition,  which  began  the  agitation,  is  well  known,  but  the  lords'  bill 
on  Church  Reform,  introduced  on  1  July  1641,  is  here  printed  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  document,  as  showing  to 
what  length  the  reforming  party  in  the  church  were  willing  to  go.  The 
bill  was  brought  in  by  a  committee  of  divines,  of  which  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  was  chairman.  It  proposed  that,  since  preaching  had  been  much 
neglected,  every  bishop  and  archbishop  should  preach  in  public  once  every 
Sunday.  In  order  that  secular  duties  should  not  interfere  with  clerical,  no 
one  in  holy  orders  was  henceforward  to  be  a  member  of  the  star  chamber 
or  any  other  temporal  court,  nor  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  In  order  to  assist  the  bishops  and  archbishops  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties,  twelve  ministers  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
shire,  without  whose  consent  no  orders  were  to  be  conferred,  no  excom- 
munication or  deprivation  inflicted  ;  they  were  to  be  nominated  in  equal 
proportions  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  Deans  and  canons  holding 
livings  were  not  to  spend  more  than  sixty  days  in  the  year  in  residence, 
and  were  to  preach  regularly.  Every  canon  with  a  cure  of  souls  was  to 
maintain  a  curate,  and  every  pluralist  was  to  maintain  one  in  every  living 
in  which  he  did  not  himself  reside.  Various  provisions  were  made  to  regulate 
proceedings  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  limit  fees,  &c. ;  and  ecclesiastical 
law  was  to  be  codified  by  a  committee  appointed  pretty  equally  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  These  and  other  proposals,  while  showing  that  the 
complaints  of  the  puritans  were  in  many  respects  well  founded,  testified 
to  the  willingness  of  the  more  enlightened  churchmen  to  set  their  house 
in  order.  But  they  were  not  likely  to  satisfy  those  who  were  bent  on 
pulling  it  down  about  their  ears.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  civil  war, 
the  lords  had  been  compelled  to  go  much  further  in  this  direction  than 
they  had  meant  to  go  when  this  bill  was  brought  in.  The  Bishops'  Ex- 
clusion Bill  was  the  last  measure  of  importance  which  received  the  king's 
assent.  The  nineteen  propositions  are  regarded  by  Mr.  Gardiner  as 
a  sign  that  parliament  had  now  resolved  practically  to  set  aside  the 
king— not  necessarily  to  depose  him,  but  so  to  limit  his  authority  as  to 
set  up  a  parliamentary  despotism  in  its  stead.1 

The  negotiations  between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  the  proposals  on  either  side,  varying  as  the  fortunes  of 
the  past  campaign  raised  or  depressed  the  scale,  are  given  in  full  in  the 

1  Why,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Gardiner  print  the  act  for  the  attainder  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford  from  the  copy  in  Eushworth  instead  of  from  the  copy  in  the  statutes 
(16  Car.  I,  38)  ?  The  two  differ  in  a  good  many  verbal  points,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  correct. 
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body  of  the  work,  and  balanced  with  Mr.  Gardiner's  usual  impartiality 
in  the  preface.  He  regards  the  parliamentary  demands  made  in  the 
Uxbridge  conference  as  unreasonable.  '  Such  demands  can  only  have 
been  made  with  the  object  of  trampling  on  the  king's  feelings  as  well  as 
upon  his  political  authority,  and  it  would  have  been  far  more  reasonable  to 
ask  his  consent  to  an  act  of  abdication  than  to  such  articles  as  these.'  On 
the  other  hand,  he  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  king's  character  stood  in  the 
way  of  compromise.  '  It  was  the  general  distrust  of  the  character  of  Charles 
which  made  this  impossible,  and  which  made  his  abdication  or  dethrone- 
ment the  only  possible  temporary  solution.  After  the  futile  negotiation  at 
Newcastle  and  the  king's  removal  to  Holmby  House,  the  presbyterian 
majority  in  parliament,  from  fear  of  the  army,  began  to  fall  back  upon  the 
king.'  l  The  result  was  .  .  J  the  production,  on  29  Jan.  1647,  of  a  pro- 
posed answer  which  was  to  be  sent  through  the  queen's  hands  to  the  king 
in  order  that,  if  he  approved  of  it,  he  might  return  it  to  those  who  had 
drawn  it  up,  on  which  they  were  ready  to  support  the  king's  wish  to  come 
to  London  to  enter  into  a  personal  negotiation  with  parliament.'  This 
proposed  answer,  found  in  the  French  archives,  is  printed  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  for  the  first  time.  It  is  suggested  that  the  "king  should  express 
his  willingness  to  confirm  the  presbyterian  system  for  three  years ;  to  ap- 
prove all  acts  of  parliament  done  under  their  great  seal ;  to  entrust  the 
command  of  the  militia  by  sea  and  land  to  persons  nominated  by  parlia- 
ment for  ten  years ;  to  give  full  satisfaction  touching  the  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  religion  [there  ?] ;  and  to  confirm  the 
privileges  of  London.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  to  stipulate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  just  power  of  the  crown,  and  for  a  general  amnesty.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  these  proposals  and  the 
terms  discussed  at  Newcastle,  as  well  as  the  concessions  offered  by  Charles 
in  his  letter  to  the  house  of  lords  (Nov.  1647),  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Newport.  *  On  12  May  1647,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  *  Charles  sent  to 
the  houses  what  was  in  form  a  third  answer  to  the  propositions  of 
Newcastle,  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  to  be  a  reply  to  the  secret 
proposals  of  the  presbyterians,  and  which  in  fact  accepted  them  with 
some  not  very  important  modifications.  The  historical  importance  of 
these  two  documents  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  them  the  alliance  was 
struck  between  the  king  and  the  presbyterian  party  which  led  to  the 
second  civil  war  in  1648  and  ultimately  to  the  Eestoration  in  1660,'  as 
well  as  (Mr.  Gardiner  might  have  added)  to  the  death  of  Charles  and  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell. 

The  engagement  between  the  king  and  the  Scots,  made  in  December 
1646,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the  Clarendon  MSS.,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  outcome  of  the  same  movement.  The  presbyterians  in 
Scotland  and  the  presbyterians  in  the  parliament,  though  negotiating 
separately  with  Charles,  had  a  mutual  understanding  and  were  working 
for  a  common  end,  the  overthrow  of  the  independent  army.  The  treaty 
between  Charles  and  the  Scots  confirms  the  league  and  covenant,  pro- 
vided none  are  forced  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  confirms  presbyterianism  for 
three  years,  and  it  engages  that  acts  shall  be  passed  to  suppress  heresy  and 
schism  [evidently  aimed  against  independency].  The  army  having  refused 
-to-  disband  ^.having  carried  off  the  king  and  expelled  presbyterians  from 
parliament,  &c,  the  Scots  are  first  to  endeavour  by  peaceable  means  that. 
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the  king  may  come  to  London  for  a  free  negotiation,  failing  which  they 
are  to  declare  for  the  king's  rights,  his  control  of  the  militia,  choice  of 
councillors  and  the  legislative  veto,  and  to  support  these  rights  by  force 
of  arms.  In  a  further  series  of  articles  the  Scots  take  good  care  of  their 
own  interests.  It  is  characteristic  that  they  stipulate  to  be  employed  in 
foreign  negotiations,  as  members  of  the  council,  and  in  places  of  trust 
about  the  court.  A  comparison  of  these  terms  with  those  discussed 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  showing  that  he  looked  forward  to 
cancelling  by  Scotch  aid  the  very  concessions  which  he  promised  without 
reserve  to  his  English  allies,  proves  Charles's  duplicity,  and  goes  far  to 
justify  the  army  in  refusing  to  make  any  terms  with  so  treacherous  a  foe. 
A  renewal  of  the  civil  war  followed,  with  a  result  fatal  alike  to  the  king 
and  to  the  parliament,  and,  for  a  time,  to  Scotch  independence. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  of  this  period,  belonging  in 
character,  if  not  chronologically,  to  the  period  of  the  republic,  is  the  so- 
called  agreement  of  the  people,  put  forth  by  the  council  of  the  army  in 
January  1648.  '  It  was  a  sketch  of  a  written  constitution  for  a  repub- 
lican government,  based  on  the  heads  of  the  proposals  '  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Fairfax  and  the  council  of  the  army  in  August  1647,  with 
the  difference  that,  whereas  in  1647  they  still  contemplated  retaining  the 
monarchy,  they  had  now  decided  on  its  abolition.  The  idea  of  a  written 
constitution,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appears,  was,  no  doubt,  due, 
as  Mr.  Gardiner  suggests,  to  the  fear  lest  a  parliamentary  despotism 
should  be  substituted  for  an  absolute  monarchy.  Biennial  parliaments, 
a  redistribution  of  seats,  a  rating  franchise,  a  council  '  for  managing 
public  affairs,'  a  reform  of  religion,  and  toleration,  are  among  the  chief 
features  of  this  document.  In  many  important  points  it  anticipated  the 
instrument  of  government  and  the  petition  and  advice. 

Mr.  Gardiner  criticises  these  documents  at  some  length  in  his 
preface.  In  his  appendix  he  prints  for  the  first  time  a  very  important 
document,  the  constitutional  bill  of  the  first  Protectorate  parliament  in- 
troduced in  November  1654.  It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Braye.  The  instrument  of  government  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
drawn  up  by  the  council  of  officers  in  the  interval  between  the  Barebones 
parliament  and  the  parliament  mentioned  above.  After  pointing  out 
that  it  '  suffered  under  the  vice  of  having  no  support  either  in  traditional 
loyalty  or  in  national  sanction,'  Mr.  Gardiner  continues  :  'If,  however, 
we  pass  over  these  all-important  faults,  and  discuss  it  from  the  purely 
constitutional  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
ability  of  its  framers,  even  if  we  pronounce  the  work  to  be  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  an  intention  to  steer  a  middle  course 
"between  the  despotism  of  a  single  person  and  the  despotism  of  a  single 
house.  The  real  constitutional  safeguard  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
council  of  state.'  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out  the  similarity  between  the 
relations  of  the  Protector  to  his  council  and  those  of-  an  American 
president  to  the  senate  in  executive  session,  but  remarks  that,  while  the 
tendency  of  an  American  senate  is  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  president, 
the  tendency  of  the  English  council  of  state,  which  was  in  daily  contact 
with  the  Protector,  was  to  work  with  him  instead  of  against  him. 

Whatever  were  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  instrument  of  government, 
the  first  parliament  summoned  under  it  refused  to  rcco-mse  its  binding 
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authority,  and  proceeded  to  construct  a  constitution  closely  resembling 
indeed  that  established  by  the  instrument,  but  differing  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  This  constitution  is  developed  in  the  above-men- 
tioned bill.  The  chief  differences  between  it  and  the  instrument  are  as 
follows.  While  the  instrument  gives  the  election  of  a  future  Protector 
to  the  council  alone,  the  bill  confers  on  parliament,  if  it  is  sitting,  the 
right  of  determining  the  mode  of  election.  The  instrument  adopts  an 
elaborate  method  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  council,  giving  the  parliament 
and  the  council  a  principal  share  in  the  selection  ;  the  bill  establishes  a 
simple  nomination  by  the  Protector,  subject  to  the  approval  of  parliament. 
Under  the  instrument  the  Protector  is  to  have  a  revenue  large  enough 
to  support  30,000  men,  with  200,000Z.  for  other  expenses  of  government, 
the  charge  for  additional  forces  being  rendered  subject  to  consent  of 
parliament ;  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Protector  is  to  have  a 
total  revenue  of  1,300,000Z.,  of  which  400,000Z.  are  reserved  for  the  army 
and  navy.  In  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  making  of  peace  the 
instrument  reserves  complete  control  for  the  Protector  and  the  council ; 
the  bill  lays  down  that  war  can  only  be  declared  by  consent  of  parliament, 
and  peace  only  made  in  the  same  way,  if  parliament  is  sitting.  A  final 
control  over  the  militia  after  the  death  of  the  present  Protector  is  reserved 
for  parliament  by  the  bill,  but  not  by  the  instrument.  The  bill  is  more 
explicit  than  the  instrument  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration,  and 
power  is  reserved  for  parliament  to  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pro- 
tector, what  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  may  not  be  controverted. 

To  the  differences  between  these  documents  noticed  by  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner may  be  added  some  others  of  importance.  Under  the  bill  the 
Protector  is  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  calling  of  parliaments,  &c. ; 
under  the  instrument  this  oath  is  imposed  on  future  Protectors  only. 
The  bill  places  limitations  on  the  Protector's  powers  in  regard  to  the 
conferring  of  hereditary  titles,  the  granting  of  pardons,  &c,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  instrument.  With  regard  to  parliament,  the  bill 
extends  the  minimum  duration  of  its  sessions  to  six  months ;  it  provides 
a  form  for  the  writ  of  summons ;  it  gives  much  fuller  instructions  as  to 
procedure  in  case  the  Protector  shall  fail  to  summon  a  parliament ;  it  dis- 
qualifies for  life,  while  the  instrument  only  disqualified  for  three  years,  all 
who  had  fought  against  parliament  since  1641. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  position  of  parliament  under  the  bill 
would  have  been  far  stronger  than  under  the  instrument.  In  only  one 
respect,  that  of  revenue,  would  the  Protector  have  been  better  off  under  the 
project.  What  the  parliament  gained,  the  Protector  and  the  council, 
especially  the  former,  lost.  It  is  easy,  since  the  publication  of  this  re- 
markable document,  to  understand  the  reasons  which  made  the  Protector 
so  reluctant  to  allow  the  parliament  to  sit  a  day  beyond  its  appointed  time. 
Even,  however,  under  the  parliamentary  bill  the  powers  conferred  on 
Cromwell  placed  him  far  above  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  even  left  him 
in  a  position  superior  to  that  claimed  by  the  Stuart  whom  he  had  displaced. 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Gardiner's  criticism  of  the  bill  and  the 
instrument  in  which  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  him.  He  states  that 
the  framers  of  the  instrument  intended  their  constitution  to  be  absolutely 
rigid  and  unchangeable.  '  It  suffered  (he  says)  under  the  vice  of  ignoring 
the  probable  necessity  of  its  amendment  in  the  future.'     And  again,  in 
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contrasting  the  bill  and  the  instrument,  he  remarks  that  while  the  former 
provides  that  the  constitution  may  be  altered  by  consent  of  Protector  and 
parliament,  the  latter  makes  no  provision  for  any  change.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  based  on  §  24  of  the  instrument,  which  runs  as  follows : 
'  That  all  bills  agreed  unto  by  the  parliament  shall  be  presented  to  the 
lord  protector  for  his  consent ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not  give  his  consent 
thereto  within  twenty  days  after  they  shall  be  presented  to  him,  or  give 
satisfaction  to  the  parliament  within  the  time  limited,  that  then,  upon 
declaration  of  the  parliament  that  the  lord  protector  hath  not  consented 
nor  given  satisfaction,  such  bills  shall  pass  into  and  become  laws,  although 
he  shall  not  give  his  consent  thereunto;  provided  such  bills  contain 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the  matters  contained  in  these  presents.' 
Mr.  Gardiner  seems  to  think  that  the  last  clause  means  that  no  bill 
containing  anything '  contrary  to  these  presents  ' — i.e.  involving  a  violation 
of  or  a  change  in  the  constitution  as  laid  down  by  the  instrument — was  to 
pass  at  all.  It  appears  to  me  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  such  bills 
must  have  the  Protector's  consent.  Ordinary  bills  are  within  the  legis- 
lative absolutism  of  the  parliament ;  bills  altering  the  constitution  are 
specially  excluded  from  this  category.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
cannot  be  passed  by  Protector  and  parliament  acting  together. 

The  constitutional  bill  (§§  1,  2)  makes  little  alteration  in  this  respect ; 
it  does  little  more  than  clear  up  what  was  obscure,  or  at  least  not  quite 
distinctly  expressed.  After  recapitulating  the  greater  part  of  §  24  of  the 
instrument  almost  word  for  word,  it  adds  the  same  proviso  in  a  slightly 
altered  form,  'provided  such  bills  [viz.  bills  passed  without  the  Protector's 
consent]  contain  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  such  matters  wherein  the 
single  person  [i.e.  the  Protector]  is  hereby  declared  to  have  a  negative.' 
And  then  it  goes  on  :  '  That  if  any  bill  be  tendered  at  any  time  hereafter 
to  alter  the  foundation  and  constitution  of  the  government  of  this 
commonwealth  from  a  single  person  and  a  parliament  as  aforesaid,  that 
to  such  bills  the  single  person  is  hereby  declared  to  have  a  negative.'  It 
may  be  observed  that,  while  the  instrument  allowed  the  Protector  a  veto 
on  all  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  bill,  leaning  in  this  as  in  other 
respects  to  the  side  of  parliament,  confined  his  veto  to  what  may  be 
called  fundamental  changes.  Thus  a  slight  constitutional  change  would, 
no  doubt,  be  easier  under  the  bill  than  under  the  instrument ;  but  that  is 
all.  A  minute  study  and  analysis  of  this  remarkable  bill,  which  will 
henceforth  take  its  place  along  with  the  instrument  of  government  and 
the  petition  and  advice  as  the  third  great  constructive  effort  of  the 
republican  period,  may  well  be  recommended  to  all  students  of  constitu- 
tional history  and  political  philosophy.  O.  W.  Prothero. 

Minutes  of  the  Manchester  Presbyterian  Classis.     Edited  by  William 

A.  Shaw,  M.A.    Part  I.    (Printed  for  the  Chetham  Society.     1890.) 

Materials   for  an  Account  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  County  of 

Lancaster,   1646-1660.     By    William    A.    Shaw,    M.A.     (Printed 

privately.     Manchester.     1890.) 

Few  subjects  require  more  careful  investigation  than  the  early  history  of 

English  nonconformity,  and  Mr.  Shaw  manifests  praiseworthy  diligence 

in  attempting  to  reach  clear  definitions  and  lay  down  general  principles 
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in  a  portion  of  this  obscure  field.  He  has  begun,  as  was  natural,  with 
the  history  of  presbyterianism  in  England,  and  in  a  paper  which  was 
published  in  vol.  hi.  of  the  English  Historical  Review  sketched  the 
fortunes  of  that  academic  presbyterianism  which  sprang  from  the  teaching 
of  Thomas  Cartwright.  In  the  two  works  before  us  we  have  valuable 
material  for  a  history  of  the  presbyterianism  of  the  civil  war  period,  of  the 
rise  of  which  Mr.  Shaw's  introduction  to  the  volume  published  by  the 
Chetham  society  gives  an  extremely  interesting  and  ingenious  account. 
The  proceedings  of  the  long  parliament  have  been  criticised  from  many 
points  of  view.  Mr.  Shaw  subjects  its  early  sessions  to  most  careful  criti- 
cism for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  growth  of  opinion  concerning  the 
organisation  of  the  church.  His  general  position  is  that  at  the  opening 
of  the  long  parliament  the  general  frame  of  mind  was  negative,  not 
positive.  Men  were  conscious  of  grievances  which  arose  from  the  condition 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  they  objected  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction  and 
the  political  power  of  the  bishops  ;  and  they  wished  for  greater  latitude  as 
regarded  the  services  of  the  church.  The  first  practical  expression  of 
this  desire  was  a  reformation  of  ■ corrupt  episcopacy  '  into  '  primitive 
episcopacy,'  without  any  view  of  touching  the  institution  of  episcopacy 
in  itself.  The  root  and  branch  bill  expressed  the  views  only  of  an 
extreme  faction,  and  only  became  a  possible  policy  through  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  the  result  partly  of  parliamentary  combinations,  partly 
of  outward  events.  The  general  tendency  of  the  early  debates  on  the 
point  was  to  form  a  plan  for  vesting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops' 
court  in  parliamentary  commissioners,  and  give  them  some  authority  in  the 
choice  of  persons  to  be  ordained.  There  were  no  traces  in  all  these 
debates  of  presbyterianism  proper,  which  came  entirely  from  Scotland, 
and  was  recommended  by  two  substantial  reasons,  the  need  of  a  political 
alliance  with  the  Scots  and  the  inability  of  parliament  to  agree  on  a 
religious  system  on  the  lines  of  English  puritanism. 

We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Shaw  through  the  details  of  his  exceedingly 
interesting  analysis  of  English  opinion.  The  point  which  he  aims  at 
establishing  is  the  value  of  this  view  as  explaining  the  facts  of  English 
religious  history  under  the  Commonwealth.  Puritanism  was  not  at  first 
opposed  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  but  maintained  that  on 
grounds  of  civil  and  religious  policy  the  abuses  of  that  constitution 
should  be  remedied.  Had  not  Scottish  presbyterianism  been  close  at 
hand,  with  an  offer  of  useful  aid  in  politics  combined  with  a  panacea  for 
religious  difficulties,  it  is  probable  that  England  would  have  solved  its 
own  problem  upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  the  attempt  to  establish  presby- 
terianism moved  the  puritan  party,  for  its  offer  of  a  strong  system  of  dis- 
cipline was  attractive  to  the  clerical  mind.  The  puritan  party  hastily 
identified  itself  with  presbyterianism,  which  was  alien  to  the  instincts  of 
the  English  people.  The  reaction  against  presbyterianism  produced  a 
growth  of  independency,  which  was  of  little  importance  before.  Neither 
presbyterianism  nor  independency,  nor  a  combination  of  both  into 
Cromwell's  state  church,  was  able  to  satisfy  the  English  people.  But  Mr. 
Shaw  has  pointed  out  and  has  explained  the  historical  causes  of  the 
failure  of  English  puritanism  after  the  Restoration.  The  puritan  clergy, 
under  the  impulse  of  temporary  motives,  abandoned  their  old  position, 
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which  was  in  accordance  with  the  instincts  of  England,  and  adopted  the 
alien  system  of  presbyterianism.  By  so  doing  they  lost  their  constitutional 
position,  and  rendered  impossible  their  reconciliation  with  the  restored 
church.  The  Savoy  conference  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  because  the 
question  which  barred  the  way  to  any  idea  of  comprehension  was  the 
necessity  of  episcopal  ordination.  The  presbyterian  clergy  refused 
reordination ;  the  Anglican  leaders  could  not  waive  that  point  without 
assenting  to  an  organic  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which 
could  not  be  settled  merely  on  grounds  of  expediency.  As  compromise  was 
impossible  in  this,  it  was  not  worth  trying  it  in  other  and  minor  differences. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  presbyterianism  rapidly  died  away  in  England. 

If  we  wish  for  an  explanation  of  the  ill  success  of  presbyterianism,  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  documents  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  publishes  a  first 
instalment.  The  only  previous  publication  of  a  like  kind  is  the  '  Minute 
Book  of  the  Wicksworth  Presbyterian  Classis,'  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Cox,  in 
the  '  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society's  Journal,'  1880.  In  these  records 
we  can  gain  some  notion  of  the  actual  working  of  the  presbyterian  dis- 
cipline where  it  was  established.  However  much  we  may  admire  its 
consistency,  we  shall  find  it  hard  to  approve  the  wisdom  which  imposed 
it  all  at  once  upon  a  people  who  were  not  previously  prepared.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  antagonism  which  it  inevitably  caused.  We 
understand  how  unacceptable  presbyterianism  was  to  men  whose  chief 
objection  to  the  church  was  its  interference  with  individual  liberty.  We 
see  the  difficulties  of  bringing  it  into  relation  with  existing  authority, 
even  the  authority  of  parliament.  We  appreciate  the  strength  of  inde- 
pendency as  offering  a  means  of  escape.  M.  Creighton. 

Leaders  in  the  Northern  Churchy  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot 
(London  :  Macmillan.  1890),  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  of  which  the  motive 
is  a  survey  of  the  historical  part  of  Northumbrian  Christianity.  Of  course 
a  sermon  is  not  the  place  for  investigation,  and  Bishop  Lightfoot  has 
contented  himself  with  bringing  into  prominence  the  characteristics  of 
Columba,  Aidan,  Bede,  Bichard  of  Bury,  Cosin,  Butler,  and  other  well- 
known  men.  The  volume,  however,  is  of  considerable  interest,  not  only 
for  the  sober  and  wise  judgments  which  it  contains,  but  as  an  example 
of  a  method,  which  might  with  advantage  be  extended,  of  popularising 
history  and  showing  its  moral  significance.  Bishop  Lightfoot's  sermons 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  fruits  of  ripe  learning 
may  be  communicated  simply,  and  may  be  interwoven  with  local  associa- 
tions so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all.  Mr.  Harmer,  as  editor,  has  added 
notes  which  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  the 
subjects  dealt  with,  and  explain  allusions  which  might  escape  the  notice 
of  the  uninformed. 

Old  English  Catholic  Missions,  by  John  Orlebar  Payne  (London  : 
Burns  &  Oates.  1889),  gives  a  useful  summary  of  the  registers  which 
were  deposited  at  Somerset  House  by  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  in  1840, 
in  obedience  to  the  request  of  a  royal  commission.  There  were  so  many 
refusals  to  comply  with  the  request,  that  the  report  of  the  commission 
takes  no  notice  of  what  was  received ;  and  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Payne  to 
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make  known  the  interest  attaching  to  the  documents  which  are  open  for 
consultation.  To  these  he  has  added  notes  on  a  few  other  registers,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  that  of  Worcester,  which  records  that  a  con- 
vert to  Eomanism  remained  unburied  for  a  week  in  1686,  because  he  had 
been  excommunicated  for  being  a  catholic  ;  finally  his  corpse  was  carried 
to  Monmouth  for  burial.  There  is  much  in  this  volume  to  interest  any 
student  of  the  history  of  English  Romanism,  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
Mr.  Payne  did  not  try  to  make  his  book  more  complete  by  further  investiga- 
tions, which,  doubtless,  he  would  now  be  permitted  to  make.  As  it  is,  the 
selection  of  localities  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  not  necessarily  characteristic. 

Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston's  Gosmographic  Atlas,  which  recently 
passed  into  a  fifth  edition,  is  often  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  atlases 
in  English  procurable  at  a  moderate  price,  not  only  because  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness, but  also  because  many  of  the  maps  display  an  excellence  in 
draughtsmanship  and  finish  such  as  is  commonly  to  be  looked  for  only  in 
much  more  expensive  works.  This  result  has  been  possible  simply 
because  the  maps  are  selected  from  other  atlases  published  by  Messrs. 
Johnston,  so  that  the  possessor  of  this  volume  gains  the  benefit  of  some 
at  least  of  the  elaborate  work  done  for  the  great  atlases  with  which  the 
firm's  name  has  long  been  associated.  The  drawback  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  atlas  has  neither  unity  of  plan  nor  symmetry  in  execution  ;  and  part 
of  its  contents  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  another  part  is  admirable.  We  here 
refer  of  course  to  the  historical  maps.  They  come  in  a  curious  order  ; 
first  '  historical,'  then  '  classical,'  and  then  (with  some  physical 
maps  intervening)  '  biblical ;  '  which  is  to  reverse  the  natural  arrange^ 
ment.  Besides,  the  first  series  includes  maps  of  Roman  Britain,  which 
belong  strictly  to  the  classical  set ;  among  the  physical  maps  we  find  one 
(hopelessly  absurd)  of  the  ethnography  of  Britain,  in  which  the  Roman- 
British  names  are  inserted  ;  and  one  of  the  biblical  maps  partly  overlaps 
the  excellent  map  of  the  Holy  Land  included  in  the  general  political 
series,  since  the  latter,  following  a  mischievous  custom,  gives  the  modern 
names  of  places  side  by  side  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  time  of 
Christ.  Apart  from  these  objections  the  historical  maps  are  badly 
chosen,  are  too  few  for  practical  use,  and  are  altogether  behind  the  pre- 
sent state  of  historical  knowledge.  The  two  maps  of  Roman  Britain  preserve 
the  exploded  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  and  are  generally  antiquated. 
The  map  of  '  France  illustrating  the  French  and  English  wars  '  excludes 
Flanders  and  includes  the  three  bishoprics  and  Provence — a  fact  which 
is  enough  to  show  how  little  the  atlas  is  to  be  trusted  as  a  guide  for  the 
historical  student.  One  single  map  of  modern  Europe,  and  that  for  the 
period  1715  to  1815,  is  totally  inadequate.  When  we  add  that  in  drawing 
and  style  these  historical,  classical,  and  biblical  maps  are  far  below  the  high 
standard  of  workmanship  presented  by  the  rest  of  the  book,  it  only  remains 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  publishers  will  either  omit  the  entire  series 
from  future  editions  of  the  atlas,  or  else  learn  a  lesson  from  Spruner  and 
Droysen,  and  produce,  what  is  urgently  needed,  a  really  scholarly  historical 
atlas  of  Europe  for  English  readers,  from  which  a  selection  might  be 
included  in  this  book. 
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the  negotiations  between  England  and 
Spain,  preserved  in  the  archives  at 
Simancas,  Vienna,  Brussels,  and  else- 
where. VI,  1 :  Henry  VIII  [1538-1542]. 
Edited  by  P.  de  Gayangos.  London: 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls.     15/. 

Guillemard  (F.  H.  H.)  The  life  of 
Ferdinand  Magellan  and  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigation of  the  globe  [1480- 
152 1].  Pp.  353,  illustrations  and  maps. 
London :  Philip.    4/6. 

Hellwig  (W.)  Die  politischen  Bezie- 
hungen  Clemens  VII  zu  Karl  V  im  Jahre 
1526.     Pp.  62.     Leipzig :  Fock. 

Lieven  (princess)  &  Grey  (earl),  Corre- 
spondence of.  Ed.  and  transl.  by  G. 
Le  Strange.  Ill:  [1834-1841].  Pp. 
370.     London :  Bentley.     15/. 

Nitobe  (I.  O.)  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan : 
an  historical  sketch.  Pp.  198.  Balti- 
more :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Pub- 
lication  Agency.     $1'25. 

Seignobos  (C.)  Histoire  de  la  civilisation 
contemporaine.  Pp.  428.  Paris  : 
Masson.     16mo.    3  f. 


Spain.— Correspondencia  de  los  principes 
de  Alemania  con  Felipe  II  y  de  los 
embaj  adores  de  este  en  la  corte  de 
Viena  [1 556-1598].  (Colecci6n  de 
documentos  ineditos  para  la  historia 
de Espaiia, XCVIII.)  Pp.526.  Madrid: 
impr.  de  R.  Marco  y  Vinas.  4to. 
13  pes. 

Talleyrand,  prince  de,  Correspondance 
diplomatique.  Ambassade  a  Londres 
[1830-1834].  I.  Avec  introduction  et 
notes  par  G.Pallain.    Paris:  Plon.    8  f . 

Tatistcheff  (S.)  Alexandre  I  et  Na- 
poleon, d'apres  leur  correspondance 
inedite  [1 801 -18 12].  Paris:  Perrin. 
7-50  f. 

Toussenel  (T.)  &  Darsy  (E.)  Histoire 
contemporaine  de  1789  a  1889.  II: 
(1815-1889).  Pp.  568.  Paris:  Dela- 
grave.     18mo.     4  f. 

Vandal  (A.)  Napoleon  et  Alexandre  I. 
L'alliance  russe  sous  le  premier  em- 
pire. I :  De  Tilsitt  a  Erfurt.  Paris  : 
Plon.     8  f. 

Venetianische  Depeschen  vom  Kaiser- 
hofe :  Dispacci  di  Germania.  I.  Pp. 
760.     Vienna:  Tempsky. 


VII.  FRENCH  HISTORY 


Abbadie  (F.)  Lettres  d'un  cadet  de 
Gascogne  sous  Louis  XIV :  Francois 
de  Sarramea,  capitaine  au  regiment  de 
Languedoc.  Pp.  90.  Paris  :  Champion. 
5f. 

Albert  du  Saint-Sauveur  (le  P.)  Les 
Carmes  d6chausses  en  France.  Pieces 
justificatives.  Pp.  319.  Paris :  Pous- 
sielgue. 

Artaud  (A.)  Etudes  historiques  sur  le 
dix-huitieme  siecle  :  un  armateur  mar- 
seillais ;  Georges  Roux.  Paris  :  Cham- 
pion.    8-50  f. 

Barbot  (Amos).  Histoire  de  la  Rochelle, 
publiee  par  D.  d'Aussy.  III.  (Society 
des  archives  historiques  de  la  Sain- 
tonge  et  de  l'Aunis.  XVIII.)  Pp.  392. 
Paris  :  Picard.     15  f. 

Blancard  (L.)  Inventaire  des  archives 
departementales  posterieures  a  1789. 
Serie  L :  Documents  de  la  periode 
revolutionnaire.     I.     Pp.  265.     Mar- 

•  seilles :  imp.  Barlatier  &  Barthelet. 
4to.     10  f. 

Bliard  (P.)  Les  memoires  de  Saint- 
Simon  et  le  pere  Le  Tellier,  confesseur 
de  Louis  XIV.     Paris  :  Plon.     7'50  f. 

Boissonnade  (P.)  Essai  sur  la  geographie 
historique  et  sur  la  demographie  de  la 
province  d'Angoumois  du  dix-septieme 
siecle  au  dix-neuvieme.  Pp.  184. 
Angouleme :  Coquemard. 

Brutails  (J.  A.)  Documents  des  archives 
de  la  chambre  des  comptes  de  Navarre 
[1 196-1384].  Pp.  xxxvi,  204.  Paris: 
Bouillon.     6  f. 

Chamard  (F.)     Histoire  ecclesiastique  du 


Poitou.    Pp.  170.    Poitiers  :  imp.  Blais 

et  Roy. 
Devet   (J.   M.)      Saint-Etienne  sous  la 

terreur ;   une  prison  en  1 793  et   1 794. 

Registre    d'ecrou     annote.      Pp.    167. 

Saint-Etienne  :  Chevalier.     2-50  f. 
Foucart  (P.)  &  Finot  (J.)     La  defense 

nationale  dans  le  nord  de  1792  a  1802. 

I.     Paris :  Lechevalier. 
Fournier   (M.)     La  nation  du  Maine  a 

l'universite     d'Angers    au     quinzieme 

siecle.     Pp.   37.     Mamers :    Fleury    & 

Dangin. 
Galard-Magnas  (de).     Compte  rendu  des 

seances  de  l'administration  provinciale 

d'Auch,  avec  notes  et  documents  [1787]. 

Pp.  630.    Agen :  Lentheric.     10  f. 
Garnier   (J.)     Inventaire  sommaire   des 

archives  departementales  anterieures  a 

1790.      Cote-d'Or.       Archives    civiles. 

Serie  C :  Etats  da  duche  de  Bourgogne, 

comt6s   et  pays   adjacents.     IV.     Pp. 

568.  Dijon  :  imp.  Darantiere.    4to.  12  f. 
Guiraud  (L.)     Les   fondations   du  pape 

Urbain   V  a  Montpellier     2  vol.     Pp. 

108,  270.     Montpellier  :  imp.  Martel. 
Guyho  (C.)     Etudes  d'histoire  parlemen- 

taire.     II :  Les  beaux  jours  du  second 

empire.      Paris  :     C.    Levy.       12mo. 

3-50  f. 
Hericault  (C.  d').      Histoire  anecdotique 

de  la  France.    V  :  La  revolution.     Pp. 

498,  illustr.     Paris:  Bloud  &  Barral. 

5f. 
Imbert    de    Saint-Amand.     La  cour  de 

Louis  XVIII.    Illustr.     Paris  :  Dentu. 

4to.     30  f. 
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Jager  (E.)  Geschichte  der  socialen 
Bewegung  und  des  Socialismus  in 
Frankreich.  II :  Die  franzosische  Re- 
volution  und  die  sociale  Bewegung. 
I :  Frankreich  am  Vorabende  der  Re- 
volution von  1789.  Pp.547.  Berlin: 
Puttkammer  &  Muhlbrecht. 

Julienne  (J.)  Recueil  des  droits  sei- 
gneuriaux  avant  1789.  Pp.  35.  Le 
Mans :  imp.  Monnoyer. 

Limousin,  Chroniques  ecclesiastiques  du, 
publiees  et  annotees  par  l'abb6  A. 
Lecler.  (Archives  historiques  de  la 
Marche  et  du  Limousin,  II.)  Paris : 
Lechevalier.     10  f. 

Mandrot  (B.  de).  Jacques  d'Armagnac, 
due  de  Nemours  [1433-1477].  Pp.  116. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou  :  imp.  Daupeley-Gou- 
verneur. 

Marin  (P.)  L'art  militaire  dans  la  pre- 
miere moitie  du  quinzieme  siecle. 
Jeanne  d'Arc  tacticien  et  strategiste. 
IV.  Pp.324.  Paris:  Baudoin.  18mo. 
3-50  f. 

Merlet  (L.)  Inventaire  sommaire  des 
archives  hospitalieres  anterieures  a 
1790.  Hospices  de  Chartres.  Pp.  224. 
Chartres  :  imp.  Durand.     4to.     12  f. 

Miles  (W.  A.)  Correspondence  on  the 
French  Revolution   [1 789-18 17].    Ed. 


by  C.  P.  Miles.  2  vol.  Pp.  912. 
London :  Longmans.    32/. 

Montpellier,  Cartulaire  de  l'universite 
de  [1181-1400].  Pp.  766,  plates. 
Montpellier  :  imp.  Ricard.    4to.     20  f 

Mortet  (V.)  Maurice  de  Sully,  eveque  de 
Paris  [1 160- 1 196] :  etude  sur  l'adminis- 
tration  episcopate  pendant  la  seconde 
moitie  du  douzieme  siecle.  Pp.  210, 
plates.  Nogent-le-Rotrou :  imp! 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Mosse  (B.)  La  revolution  francaise  et  le 
rabbinat  francais.  Pp.  291.  Paris: 
Durlacher.    5  f. 

Potier  de  Courcy  (P.)  Histoire  genealo- 
gique  et  chronologique  de  la  maison 
royale  de  France,  des  pairs,  grands- 
officiers  de  la  couronne,  &c,  par  le  pere 
Anselme.  IX  :  Catalogue  de  l'ordre  du 
Saint-Esprit ;  additions  et  corrections. 
Pp.  1112,  illustr.  Paris  :  Didot.  Fol. 
120  f. 

Prarond  (E.)  Histoire  d'  Abbeville. 
Abbeville  avant  la  guerre  de  cent  ans. 
Paris  :  Picard.     6  f. 

Tuetey  (A.)  Repertoire  general  des 
sources  manuscrites  de  l'histoire  de 
Paris  pendant  la  revolution  francaise. 
I,  1.  Pp.  xlviii,  486.  Paris:  imp. 
Barre.    4to.    10  f. 


VIII.   GERMAN    HISTORY 

(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Brandi  (K.)  Die  Reichenauer  Urkunden- 
falschungen,  untersucht  von.  (Quellen 
und  Forschungen  zur  Geschichte  der 
Abtei  Reichenau,  I.)  Pp.  132,  17 
plates.  Heidelberg :  Winter.  4to. 
12  m. 

Braun  (C.)  Geschichte  der  Heranbildung 
des  Klerus  in  der  Diocese  Wurzburg 
seit  ihrer  Gnindung  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart.  I.  Pp.  428.  Wurzburg: 
Sturmer. 

Buttlar  (K.  T.  von).  Der  Kampf  Joa- 
chims I  von  Brandenburg  gegen  den 
Adel  seines  Landes.  Pp.  110.  Dres- 
den :  Hockner. 

Heidemann  (J.)  Die  Reformation  in  der 
Mark  Brandenburg.  Pp.  363.  Berlin : 
Weidmann. 

Hirschfeld  (L.  von).  Friedrich  Franz  II, 
Grossherzog  von  Mecklenburg- Schwe 
rin,  und  seine  Vorganger.  2  vol.  Pp. 
416,  394,  portrait.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
&  Humblot.     15-60  m. 

Kneebusch  (Dr.)  Die  Politik  Konig  Wen- 
zels,  soweit  sie  mit  dem  Frankfurter 
September-Reichstage  1379  in  Verbin- 
dung  steht.  Pp.  27.  Dortmund  :  Kop- 
pen.     4to. 

Lammert  (G.)  Geschichte  der  Seuchen, 
Hungers-  und  Kriegsnoth  zur  Zeit  des 
dreissigjahrigenKrieges.  Pp.291.  Wies- 
baden: Bergmann. 

Lavisse  (E.)  La  jeunesse  du  grand 
Frederic.     Paris  :  Hachette.     7*50  f. 


Lossen  (M.)  Der  Anfang  des  Strass- 
burger  Kapitelstreites.  Pp.  64.  4to. 
Munich:  Franz. 

Mayer  (A.)  Geschichte  des  Grossherzog- 
tums  Mecklenburg-  Strelitz  [  1 8 1 6- 1 890] , 
nebst  Chronik  der  Stadt  Friedland 
[1244-1890].  Pp.  104,  19  plates. 
Neustrelitz  :  Barnewitz.     3  m. 

Muller  (W.)  Deutschlands  Einigungs- 
kriege  [1864-1871].  Pp.  513.  Kreuz- 
nach:  Voigtlander. 

Pollhammer  (J.)  Die  Protestanten  von 
Salzburg :  eine  Erzahlung  aus  der  Zeit 
des  '  Salzbundes  '  [1730-1731].  Pp.  112. 
Vienna :  Gerold. 

Saftien  (K.)  Die  Verhandlungen  Kaiser 
Ferdinand  I  mit  Papst  Pius  IV  iiber 
den  Laienkelch  und  die  Einfuhrung 
desselben in Oestreich.  Pp.85.  Gottin- 
gen :  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  1*60  m. 

Schliephake  (F.  W.  T.)  Geschichte  von 
Nassau  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf 
die  Gegenwart,  auf  der  Grundlage  ur- 
kundlicher  Quellenforschungen ;  fort- 
gesetzt  von  K.  Menzel.  Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel.     50-80  m. 

Sepp.  Die  Religion  der  alten  Deutschen 
und  ihr  Fortbestand  in  Volkssagen, 
Aufziigen,  und  Festbrauchen  bis  zur 
Gegenwart,  mit  durchgreifender  Re- 
ligions-Vergleichung.  Pp.419.  Munich: 
Lindauer.     6  m. 

Stampfer  (C.)  Geschichte  von  Meran, 
der  alten  Hauptstadt  des  Landes  Tirol, 
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von  der  altesten  Zeit  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Pp.  398.     Innsbruck  :  Wagner. 

Stouff  (L.)  Le  pouvoir  temporel  et  le 
regime  municipal  dans  un  eveche  de 
l'empire  germanique  jusqu'a  la  Re- 
forme :  l'ev6che  de  Bale.  Pp.  254, 
209.     Paris :  Larose  &  Forcel.     12  f . 

Triebs  (A.)  Das  deutsche  Reich  und  die 
deutschen  Bundesstaaten  in  ihren 
rechtlichen  Beziehungen.  Pp.  232. 
Berlin:  Puttkammer  &  Muhlbrecht. 
5  m. 

Tschackert  (P.)  Urkundenbuch  zur 
Reformationsgeschichte     des    Herzog- 


thums  Preussen.  I,  II.  (Publicationen 
aus  den  koniglich  preussischen  Staats- 
archiven.  XLIII,  XLIV.)  Pp.  389,  436. 
Leipzig:  Hirzel.     9  &  10  m. 

Witte  (H.)  Beitrage  zur  Landes-  und 
Volkeskunde  von  Elsass-Lothringen. 
XI :  Die  Armagnaken  in  Elsass  [1439- 
1445].     Pp.  158.     Strassburg :  Heitz. 

Woker  (F.W.)  Geschichte  der  katholischen 
Kirche  und  Gemeinde  in  Hannover  und 
Celle :  ein  weiterer  Beitrag  zur  Kirchen- 
geschichte  Norddeutschlands  nach  der 
Reformation.  Pp.  264.  Paderborn : 
Schoningh. 


IX.   HISTOEY   OF  GREAT  BKITAIN   AND   IRELAND 


(Including 

Bellesheim  (A.)  Geschichte  der  katho- 
lischen Kirche  in  Irland  von  der  Ein- 
fiihrung  des  Christenthums  bis  auf 
die  Gegenwart.  II:  [1509-1690].  Pp. 
xxxv,  772,  map.  Mainz :  Kirchheim. 
16-60  m. 

Biography,  Dictionary  of  national.  Ed.  by 
L.  Stephen  and  S.  Lee.  XXVI:  Henry 
II — Hindley.  Pp.  448.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.     15/. 

Bridgett  (T.  E.)  Life  and  writings  of 
sir  Thomas  More.  London :  Burns'  & 
Oates.    7/6. 

Church  (the  late  R.  W.)  The  Oxford 
movement  [1833-1845].  London: 
Macmillan.     12/6. 

Cinelli  (C.)  Carolina  di  Brunswick, 
principessa  di  Galles  :  appunti  e  note. 
Pp.  200.     Pesaro :  Federici. 

Corrett  (J.)  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Pp.  210, 
portrait.    London:  Macmillan.     2/6. 

Deeds,  ancient,  A  descriptive  catalogue 
of,  in  the  public  record  office.  Pre- 
pared under  the  superintendence  of  the 
deputy  keeper  of  the  records.  I. 
London  :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     15/. 

Dixon  (R.  W.)  History  of  the  church  of 
England  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Roman  jurisdiction.  IV.  Pp.  774. 
London  :  Routledge.     16/. 

Gardiner  (S.  R.)  A  student's  history  of 
England.  II:  1509- 1689.  Pp.  361- 
666,  illustr.    London :  Longmans.     4/. 

Inderwick  (F.  A.)  The  interregnum 
[1648-1660] :  studies  of  the  common- 
wealth, legislative,  social,  and  legal. 
Pp.  340.     London  :  Low.     10/6. 

Kramer  (F.  J.  L.)  Maria  II  Stuart,  ge- 
malin  van  Willem  den  Derden:  his- 
torisch-biographische  schets.  Pp.  292. 
Utrecht  :  Beijers.     3-25  fl. 

Lewes,  The  song  of.    Ed.,  with  introduc- 


Canada) 

tion  and  notes,  by  C.  L.  Kingsford. 
Pp.  xxxiv,  168.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press. 

Liebermann  (F.)  Die  Heiligen  Englands. 
Angelsachsisch  und  lateinisch  heraus- 
gegeben.   Pp.  xix,  23.  Hanover :  Hahn. 

Lucas  (C.  P.)  A  historical  geography  of 
the  British  colonies.  II.  Pp.  342. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     7/6. 

Moore  (A.  W.)  The  surnames  and  place- 
names  of  the  isle  of  Man ;  with  an  in- 
troduction by  J.  Rhys.  London:  Stock. 
10  6. 

Osborne  (lord  Sidney  Godolphin).  Letters 
on  public  affairs  [1844- 1888.]  Ed.  by 
A.  White.  2  vol.  Portrait.  London  : 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.    42/. 

Overton  (J.  H.)  John  Wesley.  Por- 
trait.   London:  Methuen.     2/6. 

Pollen  (J.  H.)  Acts  of  the  English  martyrs 
hitherto  unpublished  ;  with  preface  by 
J.  Morris.  London :  Burns  &  Oates. 
7/6. 

Price  (L.  L.  F.  R.)  A  history  of  English 
political  economy.  London  :  Methuen. 
2/6. 

Privy  Council  of  England,  Acts  of  the. 
New  series.  II:  [1547-1550].  Ed.  by  J. 
R.  Dasent.  London :  Published  under 
the  direction  of  the  master  of  the 
rolls.     10/. 

Rogers  (W.  H.  H.)  The  strife  of  the 
Roses  and  days  of  the  Tudors  in  the 
West.  Pp. 213, illustr.  Exeter:  Commin. 

Seton-Karr  (W.  T.)  Marquess  Corn- 
wallis.  Pp.  200.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.     2/6. 

Thursfield  (J.  R.)  Sir.  Robert  Peel. 
London:  Macmillan.     2/6. 

Timmis  (J.  A.)  Chronological,  historical, 
and  heraldic  charts  of  the  royal  house 
of  England.  Fol.  London:  Sotheran. 
42/. 


X.  ITALIAN  HISTOEY 


Battaglino  (J.  M.)  &  Calligaris  (J.) 
Indices  chronologici  ad  Antiquitates 
medii  aevi  et  ad  Opera  minora  L.  A. 
Muratorii.     Fasc.   III.     Pp.   121-180. 


Turin :  Bocca.     Folio.     7'50  1. 
Bruno    (A.)       Gli     antichi    archivi    del 
comune  di  Savona.     Pp.  87.     Savona  : 
Bertolotto.    3  1. 
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Cadier  (L.)  Essai  sur  l'administration 
du  royaume  de  Sicile  sous  Charles  I  et 
Charles  II  d'Anjou.  (Bibliotheque  des 
6coles  francaises'd'Atheneset  de  Kome, 
LIX.)     Paris  :  Thorin.     8  f . 

Cipolla  (C.)  Antiche  cronache  vero- 
nesi.  I.  Pp.  lxv,  568.  Venice :  Vi- 
sentini.     4to. 

Clark  (W.)  Savonarola :  his  life  and 
times.  Pp.  352.  Chicago :  McClurg. 
£1-50. 

Corazzini  (G.  O.)  Sommario  di  storia 
fiorentina.  Pp.  482.  Florence :  San- 
soni.     4  1. 

Dresdner  (A.)  Kultur-  und  Sittenge- 
schichte  der  italienischen  Geistlichkeit 
im  zehnten  und  elften  Jahrhundert. 
Pp.  392.     Breslau  :  Koebner.     10  m. 

Le  Fevre  (Jean  de,  eveque  de  Chartres, 
chancelier  des  rois  de  Sicile  Louis  I  et 
Louis  II  d'Anjou).  Journal,  publi6  par 
H.  Moranville.   I.   Paris  :  Picard.   15  f . 

Manfroni  (C.)  Carlo  Emanuele  I  ed  il 
trattato  di  Lione,  con  documenti  ine- 
diti.     Pp.  39.     Turin :  Bocca. 

Molineri  (G.  C.)  Storia  d'  Italia  dal 
1 814  ai  nostri  giorni.  Pp.  491. 
Turin  :  Unione  tipografico-editrice. 
16mo.     2-50  1. 


Nisco  (N.)  Storia  civile  del  regno 
d'  Italia.     V.     Pp.  583.    Naples.    10 1. 

Patetta  (F.)  Sull'  introduzione  in  Italia 
della  collezione  d'Ansegiso  e  sulla  data 
del  cosl  detto  Capitulare  Mantuanum 
duplex,  attribuito  all'  anno  787.  Pp.  12. 
Turin  :  Clausen. 

Korai  (S.  di).  II  genio  della  rivoluzione 
italiana.  I  :  [1789-1848J.  Pp.  375. 
Venice  :  Merlo.    4  1. 

Saglio  (P.)  Notizie  storiche  di  Broni  dai 
primi  tempi  ai  giorni  nostri.  I.  Pp. 
265.    Broni :  tip.  Borghi. 

Trede  (T.)  Das  Heidentum  in  der 
romischen  Kirche  :  Bilder  aus  dem 
religiosen  und  sittlichen  Leben  Siid- 
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Sauerhering  notices  mistakes  in 
Schlossberger's  edition  of  King  Frede- 
rick of  Wilrttemberg's  correspondence 
with  Napoleon A.  Bachmann  :  Re- 
cent literature  on  German  history  in 

Bohemia F.  Liebermann  :    Survey 

of  works  on  medieval  English  history 
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criticism,  with  a  special  section  on  local 
history]. W.  Fischer:  Recent  lite- 
rature   on    Byzantine    history 0. 

Massler  :  Bibliography  of  German 
history. 
Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fur  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde  (Hanover), 
xvi.  2. — B.  Krusch  :  The  life  of  bishop 
Gaugerich  of  Cambray  [by  the  author 
of   the   '  Gesta   episcoporum    Camera- 

censium '] 0.    Gunther:    Critical 

remarks  on  the  acts  of  the  Roman 
synod  of  12  April  732  [printing  the  text 
from    the    Munich    manuscript,    Lat. 

6355] 0.   Holder-Egger  :    On  the 

historical  works  of  Johannes  Codagnel- 
lus  of  Piacenza.  I :  The  '  Annates 
Placentini  Guelfi  '  [certainly  his  com- 
position]. II :  The  '  Libellus  tristitiae 
et  doloris  Mediolanensis '  [here  main- 
tained to  be,  as  it  stands  in  the  Paris 
manuscript  (Lat.  4931),  a  redaction  of 
the  '  Annales  Mediolanenses  maiores  ' 
written  at  Piacenza  by  Codagnellus]. 
Ill :  The  relation  of  the  '  Annates  Pla- 
centini Gibellini  '  to  those  of  Codagnel- 
lus [arguing  that  the  Ghibelline  an- 
nals are  based  partly  upon  Codagnel- 
lus, partly  upon  the  chronicle  of 
Gilbert,  and  to  a  very  small  extent 
upon  other  annalistic  notices,  until 
1220  when  the  compiler's  materials 
become  more  abundant].  IV:  Notes 
on  the  '  Gesta  Federici  '  [hardly  altered 
by  Codagnellus].  V  :  The  '  Gesta  obsi- 
dionis  Damiatae '  [redacted  by  him]. 
VI:      The    chronicle    of    Codagnellus 

[with    long   excerpts]. E.   Sackur  : 

On  the  controversial  writings  of  car- 
dinal Deusdedit  and  Hugh  of  Fleury 
[showing  that  the  fragment  printed  in 
Canisius'  •  Antiq.  Lect.'  (ed.  Basnage), 
iii.  378-388,  presents  an  earlier  recen- 
sion, by  Deusdedit  himself,  of  the  work 
entitled  'Libellus  contra  invasores  et 
symoniacos ;  '  and  examining  the  rela- 
tion of  Hugh  of  Fleury' s  treatise  '  de 
regia  potestate  et  sacerdotali  dignitate  ' 
to  the  chronicle  of  Hugh  of  Flavigny]. 

K.  Lehmann  :    The    '  libri  feudo- 

rum  '  [giving  a  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts].  V.  Krause  :   The  edition  of 

the  Capitularies  in  the  '  Monumenta 
,  Germaniae '    [on  the  relation   of   the 

manuscripts] T.    Mommsen  :      On 

Lindenbrog's  transcripts  of  a  work 
professing  to  be  the  chronicle  of  Victor 
Tonnonensis  [really  a  compilation  made 
at   St.   Vedast's   (Vaast),   near  Arras, 
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perhaps  used  by  Otto  of  Freising]. 

B.  Krusch  :  M.  Bonnet  on  Gregory  of 
Tours  [dealing  with  the  chronology  of 
Gregory's  writings  and  the  relation  of 

the  manuscripts] F.  W.  E.  Koth 

describes  five  imperial  diplomas  [1349- 
141 8]  preserved  at  Eltville. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  MtLn- 
chen.  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1890,  li.  1.— 
M.  Lossen  :  Heinrich  von  Lauenburg, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  and  the  part 
taken  by  the  house  of  Austria  in  the 
Milnster    postulation    contest     [1579- 

1580]. T.  Heigel:  On  the  character 

of  the  emperor  Leopold  I  [in  the  light 
of  his  correspondence  with  count  Franz 
Eusebius  Poetting,  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid, extending  from  1662  to  1674  and 
preserved  in  the  Vienna  archives].  = 
2. — A.  Bechmann  :  On  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  pontifices  in  the  civil  pro- 
cedure of  ancient  Borne. H.  Simons- 

feld  :  On  the  Boman  chancery -books 
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MS.  Coll.  Hisp.  273  of  the  'Liber 
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Erler's  edition  of  the  later  Paris  manu- 
script ;  and  Venice  and  Munich 
Formularies  (c.  1400)],  with  extracts 
[including  a  letter  of  Frederick,  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  to  John  XXII 
(August-September  1324)  giving  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  publication  of  the  pope's 
proceedings  against  Lewis  the  Bavarian] . 

F.  Gregorovius  prints  letters  from 

the  Acciajoli  correspondence  in  the 
Laurentian  library  at  Florence  [1360- 

I394]- 
Mittneilungen  des  Instituts  fur  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung  (Inns- 
bruck), xi.  4.— K.  von  Amira:  The  in- 
vestiture of  the  chancellor  [supporting 
H.  Bresslau's  view,  against  M.  Ben- 
diner,  that  the  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen,  received  a  formal  feudal  in- 
vestiture ;  with  confirmations  from  the 
reliquary  of  St.  Heribert  in  the  abbey 
church  at  Deutz,  and  from  a  passage 

in   the  Norwegian  'HirSskra']. O. 

von  Zallinger  :  The  dukedom  of  the 
bishops  of  Wilrzburg  [examining  the 
evidence,  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
bishops'  ducal  dignity  out  of  their 
judicial  powers  and  responsibility  for 
the  peace  of  their  territory,  contermi- 
nous with  the  diocese,  and  explaining 
the    extent    of    their    fully    matured 

authority]. H.  von  Voltelini  :  The 

attempts  of  Maximilian  I  to  gain  the 
imperial  crown  [1518],  second  article 
[continued  from  vol.  xi.  1],  with  six 

documents. F.  Thaner  notices   an 

hypothesis  of  the  late  A.  Nissl  relative 
to  the  origin  of  the  pseudo-Isidoruin 
decretals  [tracing  in  the  dedication  an 


anagram  assigning  the  work  to  Rothad 

of  Soissons] F.  Falk:  Corrigenda 

in  several  collections  of  texts  and  docu- 
ments [chiefly  bearing  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  places  in  the  middle  Rhine  - 

land] H.    Finke  :    An   opinion  of 

cardinal  Zabarella  on  the  deposition  of 
king  Wenzel  [1400]. 

Delbriick's  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (Ber- 
lin), lxvii.  1.  January — A.  von  Ernst- 
hausen  :  The  development  of  the  Vene- 
tian constitution. =2.  February — 
E.  Barre  :  Napoleon  I  and  the  Jews 
[with  special  reference  to  their  condi- 
tion in  Alsace]. 

Ermisch's  Neues  Archiv  fur  Sachsische 
Geschichte  und  Altertumskunde 
(Dresden),  xi.  3,  4.— S.  Issleib  :  The 
imprisonment  of  landgrave  Philip   of 

Hesse  [1547] G.  Muller  prints  two 

educational  schemes  drawn  up  for 
dukes  Joliann  Friedrich  IV  and 
Johann  of  Saxe-Weimar  [1580],  with 

an  introduction. L.  Schwabe  :  The 

church  policy  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony  in  the  thirty  years'  war  [1619- 
1622]. 

CHUBCH  HISTOBY 

Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tubingen), 
lxxiii.  1.—  Dr.  Seefelder  :  On  the 
chronology  of  popes  Cornelius  and 
Lucius  I  [251-254]. 

Theologische  otudien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha),  1891,  2.— B.  Becker:  Zin- 
zendorfs  relations  towards  the  Boman 
church. R.  Rohricht  :  On  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  popes  with  the  sultans 
and  Mongol  khans  of  the  east  in  the 

time  of  the   crusades Dr.  Enders 

prints  three  letters  of  Luther  [1539]. 
N.  Muller  prints  the  decision  of  the 
Wittenberg  consistory  in  a  matrimonial 
suit  [15471,  with  comments. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Katholische  Theologie 
(Innsbruck),  xiv.  4.— The  late  J. 
Wieser:  On  the  character  and  teach- 
ing of  Luther.=xv.  l.-E.  Michael: 
Bishop  Altmann  of  Passau  and  pope 
Gregory  VII  [disputing  the  attribution 
to  him  of  a  work  in  a  Gottweih  manu- 
script   printed    by     Sdralek]. N. 

Nilles  :  The  ordination  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  his  companions  at  Venice 

TI537];    witn   a   note  on  tne  titular 

bishops  in  Hungary. E.  Michael  : 

Gregory  VIFs  view  of  the  origin  and 

nature  of  worldly  power. N.  Nilles 

prints  a  document  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Vienna  [1421]  condemning 
the  superstitious  worship  of  the  XXIV 

Elders. A.  Schroder  :  On  the  chor- 

episcopi  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies [maintaining  that  they  some- 
times had  separate  dioceses]. 

MILITABY  HISTOBY 
Neue      Militarische     Blatter     (Berlin), 
xxvii.    6.      December— C    Stichler  : 
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A  Swedish  campaign  on  the  ice  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1658  [the  winter 
campaign  of  Charles  X  against  Den- 
mark].  The  same  :  Military  camps 

historically     treated,     continued. 
xxviii.    1-3.      January-March  —  The 
winter  quarters  of  Frederick  the  Great 

[1758-1759] C.     Stichler  :      The 

beginning  of  the  army  of  Branden- 
burg -  Prussia. Lieutenant     De- 

schend  :  The  journal  of  the  Hessian 


general  staff  in  the  campaign  of  1792 
in  Champagne,  continued  from  the 
June  number  ;  three  articles. 
Organ  der  Militar  -  wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine  (Vienna),  xli.  5.— Major  K. 
Lang  :  The  siege  of  Lemberg  in  1648 
by  the  Cossack  Hetmann  Bogdan 
Chmielnicki.z=x\ii.  1. — The  inva- 
sion of  Bohemia  by  Frederick  II 
[i757]  and  the  action  of  Beichenberg. 


ILL    GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Church  Quarterly  Review,  No.  62.  Janu- 
ary—Tatian' s   '  Diatessaron.' Gas- 

pard  de  Coligny. The  Anglican  or- 
dinal   and    non-episcopal  ordination. 

The  early  diary  of  Frances  Burney 

'  Capitulum   Coloniense  '  [on   the 

relation  of  archbishop  Hermann  of 
Cologne's  scheme  of  liturgical  reform, 
and  of  the '  Antididagma  '  of  the  canons 
of  Cologne,  to  archbishop  Cranmer's 
collections  for  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer]. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  49. 
January — Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour  : 
Sir  Edward  Wydville  and  Sir  Thomas 
Arundell  [identifying  the  former  with 
the  earl  Rivers  who  fought  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain  in  i486,  and  giving  an 
account  of  the  first  lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  who  served  under  Rudolf  II 

against    the    Turks] E.   Peacock: 

Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  lord  Hough- 
ton.  F.  M.  Wyndham  :   The  maid  of 

Orleans  by  the  light  of  original  docu- 
ments  W.  S.  Lilly  :    The  Jacobin 

movement  in  Ireland   [from    Lecky's 
'  History ']. 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  353.    January — 
Mr.  Lecky's  '  History  of  England,'  vii. 


viii. The     French    occupation    of 

Egypt  [1 798-1801] The  Utters  and 

journals  of  lady  Mary  Coke  [daughter 
of  John  duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich]. 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  vii.  1.  January 
— F.  W.  Maitland  :  A  conveyancer  in 
the  thirteenth  century  [describing  a 
collection  of  forms  for  drawing  up 
grants  and  other  documents,  c.  1280]. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  343.  January— 
The  Grattan  parliament  [on  W.  E.  H. 

Lecky's  'History,'  vii.   viii] Dbll- 

inger  and  the  papacy  [with  a  retrospect 

of  the  papal  position] Russia:  its 

people    and    government Richard 

Moncton   Milnes,  lord  Houghton 

Frazer's  '  Golden  Bough '  [accepting 
his  interpretation  of  some  primitive 
religious  customs]. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  33. — Major  C.  R. 
Conder:    Rude  stone    monuments  in 

Syria J.    Rhys:    The   peoples    of 

ancient  Scotland  [beyond  the  Forth]. 

C.   Rampini:    The  correspondence 

of  an  old  Scottish  factor  [William  Tod 
[1 745- 1 82 1],  factor  to  the  fourth  duke 

of  Gordon] Mr.  Lecky  on  Ireland 

[1793-1800]. 


IV.  ITALY 


Arcbivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 

ser.  vi.  1. Proceedings  of  the  fourth 

Italian  historical  congress  held  at 
Florence  [19-28  Sept.  1889]  .=2.— A. 
Luzio  &  R.  Renier:  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga  at  the  battle  of  Fornova  [1495], 
from  documents  at  Mantua.- —  A. 
Virgili  :  After  the  battle  of  Pavia  : 
March-June  1525  [from  contemporary 
and  unpublished  accounts], in  continua- 
tion  of    an   article   in   vol.   iv. G. 

Livi  prints  twenty-five  letters  of  and  to 
Pasguale  de1  Paoli,  continued  [1766- 

1791] E.    Piccolomini    prints     a 

Greek  letter  of  Pietro  Bembo  to  Deme- 

trio  Mosco  [1493]. G.  Sforza  :  Pius 

VI  at  the  Certosa  of  Florence  [1798- 

1799] Calendar  of  Strozzi  papers, 

continued. 

Ri vista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  vii.  4. — 


C.  Cipolla:   The  publications  of  the 

Istituto     Storico    Italiano. L.     A. 

Ferrai:  Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg  and 
the  republic  of  Venice. 
Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xvii. 
4. — P.  Ghtnzoni:  The  castle  of  Cari- 

mate,  with  documents  [1493- 1499] 

V.  Cian  prints  nine  unpublished  letters 
of  Andrea  Alciato  to  Pietro  Bembo 
[1532-1537],  with  an  introduction  and 

two   letters    of    Alciato   [1550]. A. 

Pedrazzoli  prints  accounts  of  a  cruise 
of  the  marchesa  Isabella  d'Este  Gon- 
zaga  with   her  court  on  the   lake  of 

Garda  [1514]. T.  Bazzi  :  A  trial  for 

witchcraft    [1520],  with   the  evidence. 

G.  de   Castro  :    The  unpublished 

autobiographical  reminiscences  of 
the  marchese  Benigno  Bossi  [1788- 
1870],  with  extracts E.  M. :  Juan 
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de  Valladolid  at  the  courts  of  Mantua 

and   Milan  [1458-1473] L.   Frati 

prints  a  letter  of  the  duchess  Bona  of 
Savoy  to  pope  Sixtus  IV  [1476]. 

Archivio  della  B.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  xiii.  3,  4.— P.  Savignoni  : 
The  diary  of  Antonio  di  Pietro  dello 
Schiavo  [1404- 141 7],  a  study  introduc- 
tory to  a  new  edition  of  the  work ;  with 
notes  relating  to  the  writer's  family. 
E.  Celani  :  The  arrival  of  Borso  d'Este, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  at  Borne  [147 1], 
printing  Francesco  Ariosto  Pelegrino's 
narrative,  together  with  his  '  Origine  de 
la  excelsa  dignita  del  ducato  di  Ferrara.' 

B.   Pecci:    Contributions    to    the 

history  of  the  humanists  in  Latium : 
Antonio  Volsco,  Giovanni  Sulpizio,  and 

Novidio  Fracco. L.  Mariani:    The 

historical  archives  of  Cori,  with  a 
calendar  of  forty-seven  documents 
[1283-1555,  1623,  1720]. 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xv.  4. — N.  Barone  :  Historical 
notices  extracted  from  the  registers  of 
the  court  in   the    Angevin    chancery, 

concluded   [1499-1501] B.  Croce  : 

The  theatres  of  Naples  from  the  fifteenth 
to   the  eighteenth  century,  continued. 

G.  del  Giudice  :   Biccardo  Filan- 

gieri  under  Frederick  II,  Conrad,  and 
Manfred,   first   article   [down    to    the 

crusade  of  1228] F.  Savini:  Teramo 

and  its  municipal  condition  under  the 

rule  of  the  bishops  of  Abruzzo G. 

Ceci  :  Churches  and  chapels  at  Naples 


recently  destroyed  or  awaiting  destruc 
tion,  first  article. 

Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xv.  1,  2. — G.  B.  Siraod8a  prints  from 
a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Historia  de  recuperationc  Siciliae, 
or  Brevis  historia  Hberationis  Messanac 
[formerly  printed  from  an  inferior  text 
by  Baluze.  The  editor  believes  the 
work  to  rest  upon  a  genuine  tradition 
at  Messina,  though  perhaps  not  re- 
duced to  writing  until  the  sixteenth 
century] G.  Cozza-Ldzi  :  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  George  the  admiral,  his 
mother,  and  his  wife  [twelfth  century], 
and  the  will  of  abbot  Gregory,  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Filippo  di  Fragald. 

P.  M.    Rocca:    Bell-founders    at 

Alcamo. S.    B.    Lagumina:      Tlie 

auadrilingual  inscription  [twelfth 
century]  in  the  museum  at  Palermo, 

with  plate 1.  Carini:  Sicilian  notes, 

third  series  [miscellaneous] P.  Cas- 

torina    prints    a    letter    of    Lodovico 

Antonio  Muratori  [31  July  1748]. 

A.  Sansonk  prints  documents  illustrat- 
ing his  essay  on  Sicily  in  1837 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
ceding volume. 

Archivio  Veneto,  xxxix.  2,  xl.  1,  2.— 
Indexes  to  the  'Archivio?  i.-xxxviii., 
continued. 

Rivista  Militare  Italiana  (Rome). — 
January — Captain  A.  Luciano:  The 
campaign  of  Gaston  de  Foix  in  Italy 
[1512]. 


V.  RUSSIA 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — December — 
Lieutenant-general  A.  Streng  :  On  the 
Danube  and  at  Silistria  in  1854  [de- 
scribing the  operations  against  the 
Turks  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Silistria] Contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  years  1812-1814  [correspond- 
ence between  the  minister  of  the  interior 
and  the  governor  of  Vitebsk,  &c.]= 
January — K.  Schilder  :  Borodino  and 
Moscow  [an  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  monument  in  1839,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle] .=February— 
The  memoirs  of  Mochnacki ;  the  Polish 
revolt  [1 830-1 83 1],  continued  [giving 
an  account  of  the  dictatorship  of 
Chlopicki,  &c] M.  Dubelt  :  De- 
tails of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
1 86 1  [giving  accounts  of  riots  in  the 
government  of  Yaroslav  and  else- 
where]. 

The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — December— M.  Gorodetski  : 
Journey  to  Kholm,  Podolia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia [with  details  of  historical 
buildings  at  Kholm,  once  the  capital  of 
the  old  Russian  province  of  Halich  or 
Galicia]. January-February—  A. 


Petrov  :  Bussian  diplomatists  at  the 
congress  of  Paris  [18 56].= January 
— P.  Zhudra  :  Becollections  of  Alex- 
ander II  [while  the  writer  was  a  pupil 
of  the  college  of  engineers  which  was 

visited  by  the  emperor] . February 

— P.  Zhudra  :  The  conflagrations  in 
the  government  of  Kazan  [stories  of 
revolts  among  the  peasants]. 
Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosviestchenia).  —  December — 
N.  Ogloblin  :  Semeon  Dezhnev,  1638- 
167 1  [the  discoverer  of  the  strait 
separating  America  from  Asia,  now 
called  after  Behrmg].=January— 
P.  Miltukov  :  The  economic  condition 
of  Bussia  with  reference  to  the  re- 
forms of  Peter  the  Great,  continued. 

N.   Veselovski  :    Ivan    Khokhlov 

[an  account  of  a  Russian  ambassador 
of  Persia  and  Bokhara  in  the  seven- 
teenth century] T.  Uspenski  :  The 

council  of  Constantinople  in  842  and 
the  orthodox  church.=February— 
A.  Oksenov  :  Tlie  relations  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Moscow  with  tlie 
territory  of  Yugra   [on    the    western 
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slopes   of  the    Ural   Mountains,   with 
which     the     colonisation     of     Siberia 

began].- E.  Bielov  :    Some  remarks 

by  way  of  preface  to  the   history  of 


Ivan  the  Terrible  [a  survey  of  the 
chief  authorities  for  his  reign,  especially 
the  correspondence  of  Kurbski  with  the 
Tsar]. 


VI.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  xvii.  5.  November — F.  Fita 
prints  documents  relating  to  the  Cortes 
and  customs  of  Barcelona  [including 
the  Truce  of  God  of  1168  and  the 
crusade  against  Barbastro]. 6.  De- 
cember— C.  F.  Duro  :  Notes  on  the  life 
and  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Gonzalo  de  Ay  or  a  [including  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  of  Ferdinand 
with  Louis  XII  on  his  return  from 
Naples,  and  the  subsequent  disorders 
in  Spain ;  and  of  the  rout  of  Diego  de 
Cordoba  by  the  Moors  at  Missaghin. 
Among  them  is  a  very  outspoken  letter 


to  Ferdinand's  secretary  on  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Inquisition  and  the  royal 
officials] F.  Fita  :  Documents  re- 
lating to  the  early  life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  ■  xviii.  1.  January — R. 
Chabas  discusses  the  continuous  exist- 
ence of  the  Mozarabic  Christians  in  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  and  their  worship 
under  the  Moorish  supremacy  [showing 
that  the  church  of  S.  Vicente  de  la 
Roqueta  was  that  accorded  to  them  in 

the  city  of  Valencia]. F.  Fita  :  The 

visit  of  S.  Luis  Gonzaga  to  Saragossa 
and  Madrid. 


VII.   SWITZEKLAND 


Jahrbuch  fur  Schweizerische  Geschichte 
(Zurich),  xv.— F.  Bebgeb :  The  Sep- 
timer  road ;  critical  inquiries  into  the 
supposed  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
roads  [maintaining  that  these  are  not  of 
Roman  origin  at  all,  and  showing  that, 
while  some   sort  of  route  existed  by 


way  of  the  Septimer  pass  from  about  of  166  documents. 


the  year  900,  there  is  no  evidence  for  a 
regularly  constructed  road,  capable  of 
carrying  wagons,  until  the  latter  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century],  with  docu- 
ments  and   extracts. The    late    S. 

Vogelin  :  Gilg  TschudVs  documentary 
work  in  Swiss  history.     II :  Calendar 


VIII.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEBIC  A 


Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science  (Balti- 
more),   iX.    1,    2. — W.  W.   WlLLOUGHBY 

and  W.  F.  Willoughby  :  The  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  United 
States. 
Magazine  of  American  History. — De- 
cember— J.  W.  Habtley  :  David  Hart- 
ley and  the  American  colonies  [signa- 
tory of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 

3    Sept.    1783],    with    a    portrait 

Letters  by  Thomas  Jefferson  [1801]  and 
general  Philip  Schuyler  [1776].::= 
January— G.  C.  Jones,  jun. :  Lynam 
Hall,  governor  of  Georgia  [1783],  one 
of  the  signatories  of  the  declaration  of 

independence Letters  by  count  de 

Fersen,    aide-de-camp    to    general    de 


BocJiambeau,  during  the  revolutionary 
war  [1780-1781],  translated  from  the 

French 0.  B.  Hallam  :  The  original 

treasury  accounting -office.  =  Febru- 
ary— Hon.  J.  Jay  :  The  demand  for 
education  in  American  history  [in- 
augural address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American     Historical    Association    at 

Washington,  29  Dec.   1890] D.  F. 

Lamson:  The  emigration  from  New 
England   to   New    Brunswick    [1763- 

1764] S.     B.     Weeks  :     Baleigh's 

settlements  on  Boanoke  island. H. 

E.  Gbeen  :  The  Pickering  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  [illustrating  Ameri- 
can history,  1763- 1829]. Letters  by 

count  de  Fersen  [  1 78 1  - 1 783] ,  concluded. 


Errata. 

In  page  83,  line  9,  for  '  Bauteogne  '  read 
In  page  92,  note  93,  for  '  Grabhan  '  read 


Bauteogue.' 
Gabhan.' 


The   English 

Historical   Review 


NO.   XXIII.— JULY    1891 


The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service 
into  England 

'  The  growth  of  knighthood  is  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevails  ; 
and  the  most  probable  explanation  of  its  existence  in  England,  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
translation  into  Norman  forms  of  the  thegnage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  can  only  be 
stated  as  probable.'— Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  260. 

IN  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  institutional  changes  and 
modifications  of  polity  resulting  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  to  attract  attention  is  undoubt- 
edly the  introduction  of  what  it  is  convenient  to  term  the  feudal 
system.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  discuss  one  branch  only 
of  that  process,  namely,  the  introduction  of  that  military  tenure 
which  Dr.  Stubbs  has  termed  '  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his- 
torical feudalism.' 

In  accordance  with  the  anticataclysmic  tendencies  of  modern 
thought,  the  most  recent  students  of  this  obscure  problem  have 
agreed  to  adopt  the  theory  of  gradual  development  and  growth. 
The  old  views  on  the  subject  are  discredited  as  crude  and  unhis- 
torical :  l  they  are  replaced  by  confident  enunciation  of  the  theory 
to  which  I  have  referred.2  But  when  we  examine  the  matter  closely, 
when  we  ask  for  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
thegn  developed  into  the  Norman  knight,  we  are  met  at  once  by  the 

1  '  The  belief  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Selden  and  the  antiquarian  school, 
a  belief  which  was  hitherto  universally  received,  that  William  I  divided  the  English 
landed  property  into  military  fees,  is  erroneous,  and  results  from  the  dating  back  of 
an  earlier  [?  later]  condition  of  things.'     Gneist,  Const.  Hist.  i.  129. 

-  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  tenure,  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
historical  feudalism,  was  itself  introduced  by  the  same  gradual  process  which  we  have 
assumed  in  the  case  of  the  feudal  usages  in  general.'     Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  i.  261. 
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frank  confession  that  '  between  the  picture  drawn  in  Domesday 
and  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  charter  of  Henry  I  was  designed 
to  remedy,  there  is  a  difference  which  the  short  interval  of  time  will 
not  account  for.' 3  To  meet  this  difficulty,  to  account  for  this  flaw 
in  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  series,  a  Dens  ex  machind  has 
been  found  in  the  person  of  Eanulf  Flambard. 

Now. this  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  scarcely,  I  venture  to 
think,  bear  the  test  of  investigation.  It  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Dr.  Stubbs's  suggestion  that  there  must  have  been,  between 
the  days  of  Henry  I  and  of  William  I,  '  some  skilful  organising 
hand  working  with  neither  justice  nor  mercy  ' 4 — a  suggestion  subse- 
quently amplified  into  the  statement  that  it  is  to  Eanulf  Flambard 
*  without  doubt  that  the  systematic  organisation  of  the  exactions ' 
under  William  Eufus  '  is  to  be  attributed,' 5  and  that  by  him  '  the 
royal  claims  were  unrelentingly  pressed,'  his  policy  being  'to 
tighten  as  much  as  possible  the  hold  which  the  feudal  law  gave  to 
the  king  on  all  feudatories  temporal  and  spiritual.'6  There  is 
nothing  here  that  can  be  called  in  question,  but  there  is  also 
nothing,  be  it  observed,  to  prove  that  either  '  feudal  law '  or  '  mili- 
tary tenure '  was  introduced  by  Eanulf  Flambard.  Indeed,  with 
his  usual  caution  and  unfailing  sound  judgment,  our  great  historian 
is  careful  to  admit  that  *  it  is  not  quite  so  clear '  in  the  case  of  the 
lay  as  of  the  church  fiefs  '  that  all  the  evil  customs  owed  their 
origin  to  the  reign  of  William  Eufus.' 7  And,  even  if  they  did,  they 
were,  it  must  be  remembered,  distinctly  abuses — '  evil  customs,'  as 
Henry  I  himself  terms  them  in  his  charter — namely  (in  the  matter 
we  are  considering)  '  excessive  exactions  in  the  way  of  reliefs,  mar- 
riages and  wardships,  debts  to  the  crown,  and  forfeiture.  In  the 
place,'  we  are  told, '  of  unlimited  demands  on  these  heads,  the  charter 
promises,  not  indeed  fixed  amercements,  but  a  return  to  ancient 
equitable  custom.' 8  All  this  refers,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  abuse  of 
an  existing  institution,  not  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  one.  The 
fact  is  that  Eanulf's  proceedings  have  been  assigned  a  quite 
exceptional  and  undue  importance.  Broadly  speaking,  his  actions 
fall  under  a  law  too  often  lost  sight  of,  namely,  that  when  the 
crown  was  strong  it  pressed,  through  the  official  bureaucracy,  its 
claims  to  the  uttermost;  and  when  it  found  itself  weak,  it  re- 
nounced them  so  far  as  it  was  compelled.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
very  charter  issued  by  Henry  I,  when  he  was  '  playing  to  the 
gallery,'  and  seeking  general  support :  what  was  the  value  of  its 
promises  ?  They  were  broken,  says  Mr.  Freeman,  to  the  Church.9 
They  were  probably  broken,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  to  the  knights  ; 10  and 
they  were  certainly  broken,  I  may  add,  to  the  unfortunate  tenants- 

3  Stubbs,  C.H.  i.  260-1.     So  too  Freeman.      4  i.  261.  5  i.  298. 

■  pp.  298,  301.  7  i.  300. 

8  Select  Charters,  p.  96.  8  Norm.  Conq.  v.  380.  l0  C.  H.  i.  581. 
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in-chief,  whom  the  Pipe  Eoll  of  1130  shows  us  suffering  from  those 
same  excessive  exactions,  of  which  the  monopoly  is  assigned  to 
Ranulf  Flambard,  and  which  'the  Lion  of  Justice'  had  so  virtu- 
ously renounced.  I  might  similarly  adduce  the  exactions  from  the 
Church  by  that  excellent  king,  Henry  II  (1159),  -  contra  antiquum 
morem  et  debitam  libertatem  ;  '  but  it  is  needless  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  the  struggle  between  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  those 
of  its  tenants-in- chief,  which  was  as  fierce  as  ever  when,  in  later 
days,  it  led  to  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter.  What  the 
barons,  lay  and  spiritual,  complained  of  from  first  to  last,  was 
not  the  feudal  system  that  accompanied  their  military  tenure, 
but  the  abuse  of  that  system  in  the  excessive  demands  of  the 
crown. 

Mr.  Freeman,  however,  who  has  an  equal  horror  of  Ranulf 
Flambard  and  of  the  '  feudal  system,'  does  not  hesitate  to  connect 
the  two  more  closely  even-  than  Dr.  Stubbs,  though  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  latter  in  support  of  his  extreme  views.  The  pas- 
sages to  which  I  would  invite  attention,  as  expressing  most  concisely 
Mr.  Freeman's  conclusions,  are  these : — 

The  system  of  military  tenures,  and  the  oppressive  consequences  which 
were  held  to  flow  from  them,  were  a  work  of  the  days  of  William  Rufus. 

If  then  there  was  any  time  when  '  the  Feudal  System '  could  be  said 
to  be  introduced  into  England,  it  was  assuredly  not  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  in  the  days  of  William  the  Red.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  all  that  we  are  really  concerned  with,  that  is,  not  an 
imaginary  '  Feudal  System,'  but  a  system  of  feudal  land-tenures,  was  not 
introduced  into  England  at  all,  but  was  devised  on  English  ground  by  the 
malignant  genius  of  the  minister  of  Rufus.11 

As  the  writer's  line  of  argument  is  avowedly  that  of  Dr.  Stubbs, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  point  of  difference  between 
them.  Where  his  predecessor  saw  in  Henry's  charter  the  proof  that 
Ranulf  Flambard  had  abused  the  existing  feudal  system  by  <  exces- 
sive '  and  '  unlimited  '  demands,  Mr.  Freeman  holds,  and  endeavours 
to  convince  us,  that  he  had  introduced  not  merely  abuses  of  the 
system,  but  the  actual  system  itself.12  The  question  virtually  turns 
on  the  first  clause  of  the  charter ; 13  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
doubted  that  Dr.  Stubbs  is  right  in  adopting  its  natural  mean- 
ing, namely,  that  the  novelty  introduced  by  Ranulf  was  not  the 
relevium  itself,  but  its  abuse  in  '  excessive  exactions.'   Indeed,  even 

"  N.  C.  v.  377 ;  cf.  History  of  William  II,  pp.  33o,  337,  '  The.  whole  system,  a 
system  which  logically  hangs  together  in  the  most  perfect  way,  was  the  device  of  the 
same  subtle  and  malignant  brain.' 

»  Ibid.  p.  374. 

13  Si  quis  baronum,  comitum  meorum  site  aliorum  qui  dc  mc  tcncnt,  mortuus 
fuerit,  heres  suusnon  redimet  terrain  suam  sicut  facicbat  tempore  fratris  met,  scdjusta 
legitima  relevatione  relevabit  earn. 

£  B  2 
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Mr.  Freeman  has  virtually  to  admit  the  point.14  If,  then,  the  argu- 
ment breaks  down,  if  Kanulf  cannot  be  shown  to  have  *  devised  ' 
military  tenure,  how  are  we  to  bridge  over  the  alleged  chasm  be- 
tween the  date  of  Domesday  (1086)  and  that  of  Henry's  charter 
(1101)  ?  The  answer  is  simply  that  the  difficulty  is  created  by  the 
very  theory  I  am  discussing :  it  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
William  I  did  not  introduce  military  tenure,15  combined  with  the 
fact  that  '  within  thirteen  years  after  the  Conqueror's  death,  not 
only  the  military  tenures,  but  the  worst  abuses  of  the  military 
tenures,  were  in  full  force  in  England.' 1G  But,  here  again,  when 
we  examine  the  evidence,  we  find  that  this  assumption  is 
based  on  the  silence,  or  alleged  silence,  of  Domesday  book.17 
Now  no  one  is  better  aware  than  Mr.  Freeman,  as  an  ardent 
student  of  '  the  great  Record,'  that  to  argue  from  the  silence  of 
Domesday  is  an  error  as  dangerous  as  it  is  common.  Speaking 
from  a  rather  wide  acquaintance  with  topographical  works,  I  know 
of  no  pitfall  into  which  the  local  antiquary  is  more  liable  to  fall. 
Wonderful  are  the  things  that  people  look  for  in  the  pages  of  the 
great  survey;  I  am  always  reminded  of  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys' 
writing  for  information  as  to  what  it  contained  '  concerning  the 
sea  and  the  dominion  thereof.'18  Like  other  inquests,  the  Domesday 
Survey — '  the  great  inquest  of  all,'  as  Dr.  Stubbs  terms  it — was  in- 
tended for  a  special  purpose ;  special  questions  were  asked,  and  these 
questions  were  answered  in  the  returns.  So  with  the  '  Inquest  of 
Sheriffs  '  in  1170  ;  so  also  with  the  Inquest  of  Knights,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  in  1166.  In  each  case  the  set  of  questions  asked  is  pre- 
served to  us,  and  in  each  they  are  entirely  different.  Therefore, 
when  Mr.  Freeman  writes — 

The  survey  nowhere  employs  the  feudal  language  which  became 
familiar  in  the  twelfth  century.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  records  in  the 
first  volume  of  Hearne's  'Liber  Niger  Scaccarii.'  In  this  last  we  find 
something  about  knights'  fees  in  every  page.  In  Domesday  there  is  not 
a  word.19 

1 '  'In  that  charter  the  military  tenures  are  taken  for  granted.  What  is  provided 
against  is  their  being  perverted,  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Rufus,  into  engines 
of  oppression.'     N.  C.  v.  373. 

15  N.  C.  v.  372  ;  C.  H.  i.  2C1.  16  N.  C.  v.  373. 

17  Palgrave,  as  Mr.  Freeman  observes,  '  strongly  and  clearly  brought  out  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  mention  of  military  tenures  in  Domesday.'  Dr.  Stubbs  more 
cautiously  wrote :  '  The  wording  of  the  Domesday  Survey  does  not  imply  that  in  this 
respect  the  new  military  service  differed  from  the  old.'  (C.  H.  i.  2G2.)  Mr.  Freeman 
confidently  asserts  :  '  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  from  one  end  of  Domesday  to 
the  other,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  military  tenures  as  they  were  afterwards  understood. 
.  .  .  We  hear  of  nothing  in  Domesday  which  can  be  called  knight  service  or  military 
tenure  in  the  later  sense.'  (N.  C.  v.  370,  371.)  Mr.  Hunt  (Norman  Britain)  follows 
the  same  line,  and  Gneist,  vouching  Palgrave,  Stubbs,  and  Freeman,  repeats  the  argu- 
ment.    (C.  H.  i.  130.) 

18  '  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Falconberge  to  look  whether  he  could  out  of  Domesday  Book  give 
me  anything  concerning  the  sea  and  the  dominion  thereof  '  (16(31). 

19  N.C.  v.  4G5. 
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— it  is  in  no  spirit  of  captious  criticism,  but  from  the  necessity 
of  demolishing  the  argument,  that  I  liken  it  to  basing  conclusions 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  census  returns  we  find  something  about 
population  in  every  page,  while  in  the  return  of  owners  of  land  there 
is  not  a  word.  As  the  inquest  of  1166  sought  solely  for  informs 
tion  on  knights  and  their  fees,  the  returns  to  it  naturally  contain 
*  something  about  knights'  fees  in  every  page  ; '  on  the  other  hand, 
1  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  the  geld  is  a  matter  which  appears 
in  every  page  of  the  survey '  [of  1086]  because  '  the  formal  imme- 
diate cause  of  taking  the  survey  was  to  secure  its  full  and  fair 
assessment.' 20  Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  writer  asserts  that  '  in 
Domesday  there  is  not  a  word '  about  knights'  fees,  he  greatly 
overstates  his  case,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  passages  he  proceeds 
to  quote.  I  shall  be  able  to  prove,  further  on,  that  knights'  fees 
existed  in  cases  where  Domesday  does  not  mention  them,  but  even 
the  incidental  notices  found  in  the  Great  Survey  are  quite  sufficient 
to  disprove  its  alleged  silence  on  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Freeman  has 
well  observed  : — 

Its  most  incidental  notices  are  sometimes  the  most  precious.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  to  an  incidental,  an  almost  accidental  notice  in  the 
Survey  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  great  fact  of  the  general  re- 
demption of  lands.21 

Here  then  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  base  on  a  single  acci- 
dental notice  the  existence  of  an  event  quite  as  widespread  and  im- 
portant as  the  introduction  of  knight  service.22 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  make  plain  one  of  the  chief  flaws 
in  the  view  at  present  accepted,  namely,  that  it  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  negative  evidence  of  Domesday,  which  evidence  will  not  bear 
the  construction  that  has  been  placed  upon  it,— and  further  that, 
even  if  it  did,  we  should  be  landed  in  a  fresh  difficulty,  the  gulf  be- 
tween Domesday  and  Henry's  charter  being  only  to  be  bridged  by 
the  assumption  that  Eanulf  Flambard  '  devised  '  and  introduced 
military  tenure,  with  its  results— an  assumption,  we  have  seen, 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  not  only  fail  to  support,  but  even  dis- 
countenance wholly. 

Let  us  pass  to  a  second  difficulty.  When  we  ask  the  advocates 
of  the    view  I  am  discussing,  what   determined   the   number   of 

20  2V.  C.  v.  4.  2l  lhid-  P-  42' 

w  As  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  argument  from  Domesday,  it  is  desirable 
further  to  demonstrate  its  worthlessness  by  referring  to  the  Lindsey  Survey  (badly 
published  by  Hearne  in  the  Liber  Niger-  englished  from  Hearne's-text  and  edited  by 
Mr  Chester  Waters;  published  in  facsimile,  with  text  and  translation,  by  Mr.  James 
Greenstreet).  This  survey  can  only  be  a  few  years  previous  to  1120  (Mr.  Waters 
alleged  demonstration  of  its  date  will  not  stand  examination,  as  I  have  eteewhere 
shown),  and  was  therefore  made  at  a  time  *hen,  ex  hvjothes,,  feudal  tenures  had 
been  established  for  some  time.  Yet  here,  also,  page  after  page  may  be  searched  m 
Vftin  for  any  mention  of  '  knights  :  or  '  fees,' 
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knights  due  to  the  crown  from  a  tenant-in-chief,  we  obtain,  I 
venture  to  assert,  no  definite  answer.  At  times  we  are  told  that  it 
was  the  number  of  his  hides ;  at  times  that  it  was  the  value  of  his 
estate.  Gneist,  who  has  discussed  the  matter  in  detail,  and  on 
several  occasions,  has  held  throughout,  broadly  speaking,  the  same 
view  :  he  maintains  that  '  since  Alfred's  time  the  general  rule  had 
been  observed  that  a  fully  equipped  man  should  be  furnished  for 
every  five  hides,  but  it  had  never  been  established  as  a  rule  of  law 
as  in  the  Carlovingian  legislation : ' 23  consequently,  he  urges,  '  a 
fixed  standard  for  the  apportionment  of  the  soldiery  was  wanting ' 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  this  want  was  a  serious  flaw  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  polity.  William  resolved  to  make  the  system 
uniform,  and 

the  object  that  the  royal  administration  now  pursued  for  a  century 
was  to  impose  upon  the  whole  mass  of  old  and  new  possessors  an  equal 
obligation  to  do  service  for  reward.  The  standard  adopted  in  carrying 
out  this  system  was  approximately  that  of  the  five  hides  possession  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period ;  yet  with  a  stricter  rating  according  to  the  value  of 
the  produce.21 

The  difficulty  encountered  in  ascertaining  this  value  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  Domesday  Survey  being  undertaken.  This  is  Gneist' s 
special  point  on  which  he  invariably  insists  :  '  Domesday  book  laid 
the  basis  of  a  roll  of  the  crown  vassals ; ' 25  upon  it,  '  in  later  times, 
the  fee-rolls  were  framed.' 2<J  By  its  evidence,  '  according  to  the  ex- 
tent and  the  nature  of  the  productive  property,  could  be  computed 
how  many  shields  were  to  be  furnished  by  each  estate,  accord- 
ing to  the  gradually  fixed  proportion  of  a  201.  ground  rent.' 27  For 
*  the  feada  militum  thus  computed  are  no  knights'  fees  of  a  limited 
area,' 28  but  *  units  of  possession,'  the  unit  being  20L  in  annual  value. 

Dr.  Stubbs,  on  the  other  hand,  while  rejecting  the  view  that 
military  service,  since  the  days  of  Alfred,  had  been  practically  fixed 
at  one  warrior  for  every  five  hides,29  leans  nevertheless  to  the  belief 
that  the  knight's  fee  was  developed  out  of  the  five-hide  unit,  and 
that  the  military  '  service  '  of  a  tenant-in-chief  was  determined  by 
the  number  of  such  units  which  he  possessed.  But,  as  he  also 
recognises  the  20Z.  unit,  there  will  be  less  danger  of  misrepresenting 
his  views  if  I  append  verbatim  the  relevant  passages  : — 

23  Gneist,  C.  H.  i.  132.        «  i.  118.  s«  i.  156,  133,  124.  26  i.  130. 

»  i.  150  «  i.  133. 

-*  Stubbs,  C.  II.  i.  192.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  passage  that  '  it  is  probable 
that  the  complete  following  out  of  the  Frank  idea  [exact  proportion  of  service  to  hides] 
was  reserved  for  Henry  II,  unless  his  military  reforms  are  to  be  understood,  as  so 
many  of  his  other  measures  are,  as  the  revival  and  strengthening  of  anti-feudal  and 
pre-feudal  custom.'  (Ibid.)  The  allusion  is,  clearly,  to  the  assize  of  arms  ;  but  was 
that  assize  based  on  fixed  quantities  of  land  ?  Mr.  Little  has  discussed  the  five-hide 
question  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  No.  xvi.  pp.  726-9. 
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The  customary  service  of  one 
fully  armed  man  for  each  five  hides 
was  probably  the  rate  at  which  the 
newly  endowed  follower  of  the  king 
would  be  expected  to  discharge  his 
duty  .  .  .  and  the  number  of 
knights  to  be  furnished  by  a  par- 
ticular feudatory  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  inquiring  the  number  of 
hides  that  he  held.30 

The  number  of  hides  which  the 
knight's  fee  contained  being  known, 
the  number  of  knights'  fees  in  any 
particular  holding  could  be  easily 
discovered.32 

All  the  imposts  of  the  .  .  . 
Norman  reigns  were,  so  far  as  we 
know,  raised  on  the  land,  and 
according  to  computation  by  the 
hide :  .  .  .  the  feudal  exactions  by 
way  of  aid  .  .  .  were  levied  on  the 
hide.33 


The  value  of  the  knight's  fee 
must  already  have  been  fixed  at 
twenty  pounds  a  year.31 


It  cannot  even  be  granted  that 
a  definite  area  of  land  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  knight's  fee ; 
...  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  was  determined  by 
rent  and  valuation  rather  than 
acreage,  and  that  the  common  quan- 
tity was  really  expressed  in  the 
twenty  librates,  &c.34 

The  variation  in  the  number  of 
hides  contained  in  the  knight's 
fee.35 


Mr.  Freeman's  views  need  not  detain  us,  for  he  unhesitatingly 
accepts  Dr.  Stubbs's  arguments  as  proving  that  the  Norman  military 
tenure  was  based  on  '  the  old  service  of  a  man  from  each  five  hides 
of  land/  36 

We  find  then,  I  submit,  that  the  recognised  leaders  of  existing 
opinion  on  the  subject  cannot  agree  among  themselves  in  giving  us 
a  clear  answer,  when  we  ask  them  what  determined  the  amount 
of  '  service  '  due  from  a  Norman  tenant-in-chief,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  that  'service'  was  developed  in  unbroken  continuity  from 
Anglo-Saxon  obligations. 

The  third  point  that  I  would  raise  is  this.  Even  assuming  that 
the  amount  of  '  service '  bore  a  fixed  proportion— whether  in  pecu- 
niary or  territorial  writs— to  the  extent  of  possession,  we  are,  surely, 
once  at  confronted  by  the  difficulty  that  the  owner  of  x  units  of 
possession  would  be  compelled,  for  the  discharge  of  his  military 
obligations,  to  enfeoff  x  knights,  assigning  a  <  unit '  to  each.  A 
tenant-in-chief,  to  take  a  concrete  instance,  whose  fief  was  worth  100/. 
a  year,  would  have  to  provide  ex  hypothesi  five  knights ;  if,  as  was 
quite  usual,  he  enfeoffed  the  full  number,  he  would  have  to  assign 

so  J  262  "  L  262' 

«  C.  H.  i.  386.  M  i-  581.  34  L  264-5.  3i  L  432. 

•»  '  The  growth  of  the  system  of  knights'  fees  out  of  the  older  system  of  hides  is 
traced  by  Stubbs.  The  old  service  of  a  man  from  each  five  hides  of  land  would  go 
on,  only  it  would  take  a  new  name  and  a  new  spirit '  (xY.  C.  v.  866). 
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to  each  knight  twenty  librates  of  land  (which  I  may  at  once,  though 
anticipating,  admit  was  the  normal  value  of  a  knight's  fee),  that  is 
to  say,  the  crown  wTould  have  forestalled  Henry  George,  and  the  luck- 
less baro  would  see  the  entire  value  of  his  estate  swallowed  up  in 
the  discharge  of  its  obligations.57  What  his  position  would  be  in 
cases  where,  as  often,  he  enfeoffed  more  knights  than  he  required, 
arithmetic  is  unable  to  determine.  I  cannot  understand  how  this 
obvious  difficulty  has  been  so  strangely  overlooked. 

The  fourth  and  last  criticism  which  I  propose  to  offer  on  the 
subject  is  this.  If  we  find  that  under  Henry  II — when  we  meet 
with  definite  information — a  fief  contained,  as  we  might  expect, 
more  '  units  of  possession  '  than  it  was  bound  to  furnish  knights  (thus 
leaving  a  balance  over  for  the  baro  after  subinfeudation),  we  must 
draw7  one  of  two  conclusions :  either  this  excess  had  existed  from 
the  first ;  or,  if  the  fief  (as  we  are  asked  to  believe)  was  originally 
assessed  up  to  the  hilt  for  military  service,  that  assessment  must, 
in  the  interval,  have  been  reduced.  In  other  words,  Henry  I — if,  as 
Dr.  Stubbs  in  one  place  suggests,38  he  was  the  first  to  take  a  '  regular 
account  of  the  knights'  fees ' — must  have  found  the  land  with  a 
settled  liability  of  providing  one  knight  for  every  five  hides,  and 
must,  yet,  have  reduced  that  liability  of  his  own  accord,  on  the 
most  sweeping  scale,  thus,  contrary  to  all  his  principles,  ultroneously 
depriving  himself  of  the  '  service '  he  was  entitled  to  claim. 

Having  completed  my  criticisms  of  the  accepted  view,  and  set 
forth  its  chief  difficulties,  I  shall  now  propound  the  theory  to  which 
my  own  researches  have  led  me,  following  the  same  method  of  proof 
as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Seebohm  in  his  '  English  Village  Community,' 
namely,  working  back  from  the  known  to  the  relatively  unknown,  till 
the  light  thrown  upwards  by  the  records  of  the  twelfth  century 
illumines  the  language  of  Domesday  and  renders  the  allusions 
of  monks  and  chroniclers  pregnant  with  meaning, 


I.    The   Cartae   of  1166. 

In  the  formal  returns  (cartae)  made  to  the  exchequer  in  1166 
by  the  tenants-in-chief  (barones)  of  England,  of  which  the  official 
transcripts  are  preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger  and  the  Liber  Rubens, 
we  have  our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  organisation  of  that  purely 
feudal  host  among'whom  our  lands  had  been  parcelled  out  to  be  held, 
as  I  shall  show,  by  military  service.  We  have,  therefore,  in  them 
our  best  starting-point  for  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  growth  of 
military  tenure  in  England. 

It  may  be  well  perhaps,  at  the  very  outset,  to  contrast  these 

37  This  argument,  of  course,  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  a  five-hide  unit  as  well, 
88  C.  H.  i.  265. 
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■cartae  of  1166  with  those  of  the  Domesday  Inquest  eighty  years 
before.39  For  the  essentially  feudal  character  of  the  former  is  at 
once,  by  the  comparison,  thrown  into  relief.  The  original  returns 
of  the  Domesday  Inquest  were  made  hundred  by  hundred  ;  those  of 
1166  were  made  fief  by  fief.  The  former  were  made  by  the 
jurors  of  the  hundred  court;  the  latter  by  the  lord  of  the  fief. 
Thus,  while  the  'one  took  for  its  unit  the  oldest  and  most  familiar 
of  native  organisations,  the  other,  ignoring  not  only  the  hundred, 
but  even  the  shire  itself,  took  for  its  unit  the  alien  organisation  of 
the  fief.40  The  one  inquest  strictly  continued,  the  other  wholly 
repudiated,  the  Anglo-Saxon  system. 

It  is  consequently  worse  than  lost  labour  to  examine  these  two 
inquests,  based  as  they  are  on  opposite  systems,  and  giving  us  as 
they  do  a  cross  division,  as  if  they  were  but  successive  editions  of 
the  national  register  or  rate-book. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  this :  What  was  the  information 
which  the  tenants-in-chief  were  called  upon  to  supply  in  these 
returns  ?  It  was  not,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  and  others  have  supposed,  the 
amount  of  '  service  '  due  from  each  fief  to  the  crown.41  The  infor- 
mation asked  for  was  the  number  of'milites  '  actually  enfeoffed  by  each 
*  baron '  and  his  predecessors  in  title,  with  the  number  of  '  servitia  ' 
due  from  each  such  'miles'  to  the  'baron.'  In  this  distinction, 
missed  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  we  find  the  key  to  the  problem.  The  crown, 
we  shall  see,  must  previously  have  known  the  total  amount  of 
'  service '  due  from  each  fief ;  but  what  it  did  not  know,  and 
what  it  wished  to  know,  was  the  number  of  knights'  fees  which,  up 
to  1166,  had  been  created  on  each  fief. 

Although  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  form  of  return  adopted — 
a  diversity  which  imparts  to  the  cartae  a  pleasant  flavour  of  character 
— it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  as  in  similar  cases,  they  were  called 
for  throughout  the  realm,  by  one  uniform  writ.  If  we  may  deduce 
the  purport  of  that  writ  from  the  collation  of  those  returns  which 
refer  to  it  most  explicitly,  we  must  infer  that  the  information 
asked  for  was  to  be  given  under  four  heads : — 

(1)  How  many  knights  had  been  enfeoffed  before  the  death  of 
Henry  I  ? 

(2)  How  many  have  been  enfeoffed  since  ? 

(3)  How  many  (if  any)  remain  to  be  enfeoffed  to  complete  the 

39  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (p.  207)  speaks  of  the  Domesday  returns  by  the  same 
name  (cartae). 

10  Domesday  Book  occupies  a  medial  position,  being  arranged  under  counties,  but 
within  each  county,  under  fiefs. 

41  Compare  carta  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  Praeccpistis  mihi  quod  mandarcm  vcbis 
non  quot  servitia  militum  vobis  debcam.  Dr.  Stubbs  writes  :  '  The  king  issued  a  writ 
to  all  the  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  lay  and  clerical,  directing  each  of  them  t) 
send  in  a  cartel  or  report  o  the  number  of  knights'  fees  for  the  service  of  which  he 
was  legally  liable  '  {Cons    Hist  I  o84). 
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'  service  '  due  from  the  fief ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  balance  of 
your  '  service  '  remaining  chargeable  to  your  '  demesne  '  ? 

(1)  What  are  the  names  of  your  knights  ? 

In  support  of  these  statements  I  append  the  whole  of  the  relevant 
returns. 


Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Praecepistis  mihi 

quod  mandarem  vobis  per 
breve  meum  sigillatum  et 
apertum,  non  quot  ser- 
vitia  militum  vobis  de- 
beam,  sed  (1)  quot  habeam 
milites  feffatos  de  tem- 
pore Kegis  Henrici  avi 
vestri,  et  (2)  quot  post 
mortem  ipsius,  et  (3) 
quot  sint  super  domi- 
nium meum."J     (p.  248.) 


Herbert  pe  Castello. 

Michi  et  comparibus 
meis  mandastis  ut  vobis 
per  breve  nostrum  pen- 
dens extra  sigillum,  man- 
daremus  (1)  quot  milites 
antiquitus  feodatos  de 
tempore  Begis  Henrici 
avi  vestri  habeamus  et 
(2)  quot  de  novo  feoda- 


Archbishop  of  York. 

Praecipit  dignitas 

vestra  omnibus  fidelibus 
vestris  clericis  et  laicis, 
qui  de  vobis  tenent  de 
capite  in  Eboracsira,  ut 
mandent  vobis  per  literas 
suas,  extra  sigillum  pen- 
dentes,  (1)  quot  milites 
quisquis  habeat  de  veteri, 
feffamento  de  tempore 
Eegis  Henrici  avi  vestri, 
scilicet  de  die  et  anno 
quo  ipse  fuit  vivus  et 
mortuus,  et  (2)  quot 
habeat  de  novo  feoda- 
mento  feffatos  post  mor- 
tem bonae  memoriae  avi 
vestri  ejusdem,  et  (3) 
quot  feoda  militum  sint 
super  dominium  unius- 
cujusque,  et  (4)  omnium 
illorum  nomina,  tarn  de 
novo  feffamento  quam  de 
veteri  feffatorum  quae  sint 
in  illo  brevi  scripta,  quia 
vultis  quod  si  aliqui  ibi 
sunt  qui  vobis  nondum 
fecerunt  ligantiam,  et 
quorum  nomina  non  sunt 
scripta  in  rotulo  vestro, 
quod  infra  dominicam 
primam  xlae  ligantiam 
vobis  faciant  (p.  412). 

Engelardde  Strattone. 

Michi  et  ceteris  com- 
paribus meis  qui  de  vobis 
tenemus  in  capite  per  lit- 
teras  vestras  mandastis 
ut  vobis  per  breve  nos- 
trum pendens  extra  sigil- 
lum mandaremus  (1)  quot 
milites  habeamus  de 
veteri  feodamento  de  tem- 


Bishop  of  Durham. 

Praecepit  nobis, 

domine,  vestra  sublimi- 
tas,  quod  Uteris  nostris 
sigillatis,  extra  sigillum 
pendentibus,  vobis  man- 
daremus (1)  quot  milites 
feffatos  haberemus  de  ve- 
teri feffamento  et  (2)  de 
novo,  scilicet,  anno  et  die 
quo  Ilex  Henricus  fuit  vi- 
vus et  mortuus  et  de  [sic] 
post  mortem  ejus  .  .  . 
(3)  super  dominium  vero 
nostrum,  de  quo  similiter 
mandare  praecepistis,  etc. 
(pp.  41C,  418). 


KOBERT    DE    BRINTONE. 

Michi  et  aliis  comparibus 
meis  per  litteras  vestras 
innotuistis  ut  per  fidem 
et  ligantiam  quam  vobis 
debemus  per  breve  nos- 
trum pendens  extra  sigil- 
lum mandaremus  (1)  quot 
milites  haberemus  de 
veteri  feodamento  detem- 


42  The  bishop  of  '  Coventry  '  expresses  it :  —numerum  .  .  .  corum  si  auos  in  dominio 
tenemus,  et  corum  nomina  (p.  263). 
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mento.  .  .  .  Et  hii  omnes     pore   Henrici   Kegis  avi     pore   Henrici   Kegis  avi 

ligantiam   et   homagium     vestri,    et    (2)    quot    ha-     vestri,  et  (2)  quot  milites 

vobis  fecerunt  (pp.  275-6).     beamus   de    novo   feoda-     haberemus  de  novo  feoda- 

mento  (p.  276).  mento  post  tempus  Kegis 

Henrici  avi  vestri,  et  (3) 

quot    milites    habeamus 

super  dominium  nostrum 

.  .  .  Et  vobis  quidem  et 

filio  vestro  ligantiam  et 

homagium    fecerunt    (p. 

277).43 

Let  me  here  break  off  for  a  moment  to  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  points  suggested  by  this  great  inquest,  namely,  the  issue 
of  the  writs  under  which  it  was  held.  It  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  each  tenant  received  his  writ  direct  from  the  crown  ;  and  a 
casual  reading  of  the  cartae  might,  perhaps,  favour  such  a  view.  I 
have,  however,  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  general  writ  was 
issued  to  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  and  that  its  terms  were  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  the  several  tenants-in-chief,  whose  capita  baroniae 
lay  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Baderun  of  Monmouth  has  heard  the  writ  read  out  in  the  county 
court  ;44  Earl  Patrick,  also,  has  heard  the  writ  read  out.45  William 
fitz  Siward  derives  from  the  sheriff,  he  tells  us,  his  knowledge  of 
the  writ : 46  even  the  bishop  of  Chester  has  received  his  instructions 
from  the  sheriff.47  But  more  especially  do  I  rely  upon  the  return  of 
the  archbishop  of  York  because  he  recites  the  tenor  of  the  writ  in 
terms  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  addressed,  through  the 
sheriff,  to  the  whole  shire  collectively.48  If  the  archbishop  of  York 
did  not  receive  a  special  writ,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  no  other 
tenant  can  have  done  so. 

Further,  I  believe  that  as  the  '  barons '  received  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  sheriffs,  so  they  also  sent  in  their  returns  through 
those  officers.  The  memorandum,  for  instance,  on  the  missing 
carta  of  Osbert  fitz  Hugh  informs  us  that  it  was  brought  to  the 
exchequer  by  William  de  Beauchamp.  Now  William  de  Beauchamp 
was  sheriff  of  the  shire.  This  would  account  for  the  grouping  of  the 
returns  'per  singulos  comitatus,'  as  Swereford   expresses  it,  and 

43  These  references  are  to  the  pages  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Liber 
Rubens.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  three  returns  are  too  closely  alike  for 
accidental  coincidence;  the  three  Shropshire  'barons'  who  made  them  must  have 
been  in  some  communication.    Note  here  their  remarkable  use  of  the  term  '  compares.' 

41  Audivi  praeceptum  vestrum  in  consulatu  Herefordiae. 

45  Audito  praecepto  vestro. 

4S  Praeccptum  vestrum,  per  totam  Angliam  divulgatum,  per  vicccomitem  vesirum 
Norlmmberlande  ad  me,  sicut  ad  alios,  pervenit. 

47  Mandavit  nobis  .  .  .  Vicccomes  StepJianus,  ex  parte  vestra,  quatinus  etc. 

48  Praecepit  dignitas  vestra  omnibus  fidelibus  vestris,  clericis  et  laicis,  qui  de  vobis 
tcnent  in  capitc  in  Eboracsira       mandent  etc.  .  .  .  Quorum  ego  unus  etc.  ... 
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indeed  this  arrangement  would  but  follow  the  existing  practice  of 
collecting  the  scutage  shire  by  shire. 

Keturning  now  to  the  terms  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  tenant  (baro)  to  whom  such  queries  were  addressed  must  of 
necessity  have  belonged  to  one  of  these  three  classes — 

(a)  Those  who  had  created  the  exact  number  of  knights'  fees 
sufficient  to  discharge  their  '  service.' 

(b)  Those  who  had  created  more  than  sufficient. 

(c)  Those  who  had  created  less  than  sufficient. 

This  last  class  requires  some  explanation.  "When  the  number 
of  knights'  fees  created  was  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  baron's 
'  service,'  the  balance  of  that  service  remained  charged  on  the  non- 
infeudated  portion  of  his  fief,  that  is,  on  the  '  demesne,'  and  was 
technically  said  to  be  '  super  dominium.'  It  is  all-important  that 
this  should  be  grasped,  for  it  might  otherwise  be  supposed  that  such 
a  phrase  as  *  quot  milites  super  dominium  '  implied  the  existence  of 
actual  knights  enfeoffed  on  the  demesne,  which,  to  those  who  realise 
the  working  of  the  system  of  knight-service,  is  an  absolute  contra- 
diction in  terms.  This,  it  will  be  found,  beautifully  explains  the 
first  article  of  the  assize  of  Arms  (1181) — that  every  tenant  is  to 
keep  in  stock  harness  for  as  many  knights  '  quot  habuerit  feoda 
militum  in  dominio  suo.' 49  That  is  to  say,  that  if,  after  deducting 
the  knights  actually  enfeoffed,  there  remained  due  from  his  fief  a 
balance  of  knight-service,  he  must  keep  in  readiness  harness  suffi- 
cient for  those  knights  whom  he  would  have  to  provide,  himself,  to 
discharge  that  balance.50 

Having  made  this  point  clear,  I  now  pass  to  the  immediate 
object  of  the  inquest  of  1166.  What  that  object  was,  no  one  has 
as  yet  discovered.  Dr.  Stubbs,  for  instance,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Pipe  Eoll  of  1166,  writes :  '  On  the  immediate  purpose  for  which 
the  inquiry  was  made — and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was 
for  the  collection  of  a  scutage — we  shall  look  for  further  information 
in  the  rolls  of  the  succeeding  years.'  My  own  researches  enable 
me  to  assert  that  this  inquest  formed  part  of  a  financial  revolution 
hitherto  ignored,  which  deserves  to  be  compared  with  those  other 
innovations  in  administration  and  finance  that  characterised  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in  England. 

When  we  come  to  place  side  by  side  the  returns  of  1166  and  the 
payments  made,  upon  those  returns,  in  1168,  we  find  (at  least, 
on  the  lay  fiefs)  the  same  distinction  in  both  between  '  the  old 
feoffment '  and    '  the   new.'      But    while   the   returns,  as  we  saw, 

4!l  It  should  be  scarcely  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  against  confusing  the 
dominium,  or  non-inl'eudated  portion  of  the  entire  lief  with  the  dominium,  or  demesne 
portion,  of  each  manor  upon  that  fief. 

50  An  instance  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  Bardolf  barony  (i.e.  fief)  temp.  John  :  — 
Hercs  Bodon'  Bardulf  tenet  feoda  xxv  militum  per  totum.  hide  xv  milites  sunt 
feojati  et  x  feoda  sunt  super  dominicum  (Testa  de  ]Sfeuill,  p.  19). 
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were  made  under  three  heads,51  the  payments  were  made  under 
two,  namely,  under  the  two  feoffments.  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ference can  be  established  beyond  dispute :  the  exchequer  clerks 
had,  in  every  instance,  added  the  returns  under  the  third  head  to 
those  under  the  first,  and  classed  them  together  as  '  old  feoffment.' 
This  is  one  of  the  points  which,  I  think,  have  never  been  hitherto 
explained. 

Plenty  of  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  two  will  suffice. 
Walter  de  Aincurt  returns  24  fees  de  peteri,  5  de  novo,  and  11 
super  dominium.  The  exchequer,  in  1168,  records  him  as  paying 
on  35  fees  de  veteri,  and  on  5  de  novo.™  Richard  de  Haie  returns 
11  fees  de  veteri,  4  de  novo,  and  5  super  dominium.  The  exchequer 
records  him  as  paying  on  16  de  veteri  and  4  de  novo. 

The  main  point,  however,  on  which  I  propose  to  insist,  is  that 
these  returns  were  intended  to  provide,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
provide,  a  new  feudal  assessment,  wholly  superseding  the  old  one, 
in  no  case  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant,  but  in  many  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  crown.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows.  Instead 
of  either  adhering  to  the  old  assessment  (servitium  debit  urn),  or  uni- 
formly substituting  a  new  one  based  on  the  fees  actually  created, 
the  crown  selected  in  every  case  whichever  of  these  two  systems 
told  in  its  own  favour  and  against  the  tenant  of  the  fief.  If  he  had 
enfeoffed  fewer  knights  than  his  servitium  debitum  required,  the 
crown  retained  that  servitium  as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  his 
assessment ;  but  if  he  had  created  an  excess  of  fees,  the  crown 
added  that  excess  to  his  pre-existing  assessment  and  increased  the 
1  service  '  due  from  him  pro  tanto.  This  discovery  is  no  conjecture, 
but  is  capable  of  arithmetical  demonstration. 

It  should  be  noticed  how  skilfully  the  queries  were  framed,  in 
the  inquest  of  1166,  to  entrap  the  unwary  tenant,  and  make  him  com- 
mit himself  to  the  facts.  If  his  enfeoffed  knights  were  short  of  the 
required  number,  he  was  caught  under  the  third  query  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  an  excess,  he  was  caught  under  the  others. 
Now,  did  the  '  barons,'  when  they  made  these  returns,  anticipate 
this  sweeping  and  unwelcome  reform  ?  Presumably  not.  They 
appear  to  have  drawn  up  their  cartae  carefully  and  willingly,  few  of 
those  who  had  an  excess  of  knights  taking  even  the  precaution  of 
mentioning  their  servitium  debitum.™     The  church,  moreover,  from 

51   (1)  Old  feoffment,  (2)  new  feoffment,  (3)  demesne. 

53  He  and  his  successors  are  consequently  found  paying,  time  after  time,  on  thirty- 
five  fees. 

-3  William  de  Be^uchamp,  of  Worcestershire,  is  virtually  a  solitary  exception.  He 
inserts,  cavcndi  causa,  this  significant  clause : — De  Liis  praenominatis  nan  debeo  Regi 
nisi  servitium  vii  militum,  nee  antecessors  mei  wiquam  plus  feccrunt,  sed  quia 
dominus  Rex  praecepit  miclti  mandate  auot  milites  habeo  ct  eorum  nomina,  idco  mando 
quod  istos  [i.e.  10]  habeo  fefatos  de  veteri  feffamento ;  sed  non  debeo  Regi  nisi  servi- 
tium vii  militum.  But  William  was  a  sheriff  at  the  time,  and  may  have  had  special 
information  which  put  him  on  his  guard. 
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the  terms  in  which  her  payments  are  thenceforth  entered  (vide 
infra),  must  have  uniformly  and  systematically  adopted  an  attitude 
of  protest*  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  such  protest.  May  we  then 
infer  that  the  crown  sought  to  deliberately  entrap  its  tenants? 
Two  circumstances  might  favour  that  view.  In  the  first  place  the 
tenants  had  to  make  their  returns  extra  sigillum  pendentes,  thereby 
solemnly  committing  themselves  ;54  in  the  second,  the  tenants  would, 
of  course,  have  been  tempted  to  conceal  or  understate  their  excess 
of  knights,  had  they  foreseen  the  use  that  the  crowrn  would  make 
of  their  returns. 

The  question  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  '  What  check  had  the 
crown  upon  a  tenant  in  the  event  of  the  latter  omitting  some  of  his 
"  excess  "  fees?  '  The  answer  is  supplied,  I  think,  by  a  clause  in 
the  invaluable  return  of  the  northern  primate.  He  there  requests 
that  his  return  may  be  accepted  *  without  prejudice,'  as  a  lawyer 
would  say,  in  case  of  his  omitting  some  small  fees.  That  is  to  say, 
these  formal  returns  might  be  brought  up  as  evidence  against 
tenants-in-chief  who  had  omitted  some  of  their  fees,  proving  that 
they  had  thereby  themselves  disowned  their  right  to  the  fees  in 
question.55 

Two  points  strike  one  strongly  in  the  preparation  of  these 
returns.  The  first  of  these  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  compiling 
a  correct  list  of  under-tenants  and  their  holdings ;  the  second  is 
the  employment  of  the  '  Inquest '  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
particulars. 

Taking  the  former  of  these,  we  find  Hugh  Wac  writing,  '  si 
amplius  inquirere  passim,  notificaho  vobis  ; '  and  Guarine  '  de  Aula,' 
'  si  plus  possim  inquirere,  faciam  vobis  scire  ; '  so  too  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
1  de  Mis  veto  certi  swmts,  ct  si  amplins  inquirere  poterimus  libentcr 
vobis  significabimus  ; '  and  the  bishop  of  Bath,  '  si  certiorem  inquirere 
poterimus  veritatem,  nos  illam  vobis  significabimiis ; '  and  Alfred  of 
Lincoln,  '  si  plus  inquiri  potest,  inquirere  faciemus.'  The  bishop  of 
Exeter  makes  his  return,  '  sicut  cam  diligcntius  inquirere  potui ; '  the 
abbot  of  Tavistock,  '  quantum  inde  sollicitius  inquirendo  scire 
potttU.1  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  a  postscript  to  his  return,  adds  a  fee 
'  quod  oblitus  sum  ; '  while  the  earl  of  Clare  has  to  send  in  a  sub- 
sequent rider,  containing  an  entry,  '  quod  ego,  postquam  misi 
cartam  .  .  .  recordatus  sum.' 

From  this  difficulty  it  is  a  short  step  to  the  inquests  which  it 
seems  in  some  cases  to  have  necessitated.     The  abbot  of  Ramsey 

51  Compare  the  case  of  the  Irish  bishops  six  years  later  (1172),  who  sent  the  king 
litteras  suas  in  modum  cartae  extra  sigillum  pendentes  (How den).  Note  also  that  the 
addition  of  the  seal  made  ihe  return  essentially  a  carta. 

55  The  point  is  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
assess  himself,  which  is  held  in  this  case  to  have  been  exercised.  '  The  assessment,' 
writes  Dr.  Stubbs,  '  of  the  individual  depended  very  much  on  his  own  report,  which 
the  exchequer  had  little  means  of  checking.'     (C.  H.  i.  585.) 
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heads  his  return,  «  Haec  est  inquisitio ; '  the  earl  of  Warwick  similarly 
commences,  *  Hoc  est  quod  inquisivi  per  homines.'  Earl  Patrick 
makes  his  return,  '  secundum  quod  de  probis  et  antiquis  hominibus 
meis  inquirere  potuV  '  Fecimus  inquirer*','  writes  the  bishop  of 
Bath,  '  per  legale 8  homines  meos.  .  ,  .  Haec  autem  per  cos  inquisivi- 
mus.' 

This  brings  us  directly  to  the  very  important  inquest  referred  to 
in  the  carta  of  the  earl  of  Arundel : — 

Dominus  noster  Rex  Henricus  quadam  contentione  quae  surrexit  inter 
milites  de  honore  de  Arundel  de  exercitu  quodam  de  Walliis,  elegit  iiij 
milites  de  honore,  de  melioribus  et  legalioribus,  et  antiquioribus  .  .  .  et 
fecit  eos  recognoscere  servitia  militum  de  honore,  et  super  legalitatem  et 
sacramenta  eorum  hide  neminem  audire  voluit. 

Mr.  Eyton  argued  elaborately  on  genealogical  grounds  that  this 
inquest  must  have  taken  place  under  Henry  I,  but  indeed  it  is  ' 
quite  obvious  from  the  language  of  the  carta  itself  that  this  was  so. 
It  is,  consequently,  worthy  of  notice  for  its  bearing  on  *  the  sworn 
inquest.'  While  on  this  subject  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
unique  entry  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  12  Henry  II  (1166)  :  l  Alanus  de 
Munbi  debet  ocls.  quia  non  inter/nit  Jurat*  feodorum  militum* 
(p.  8).  Investigation  proves  (through  what  is  known  as  the 
Lindsey  Survey)  that  Alan  was  an  under-tenant  of  the  honour  of 
Brittany,  the  successor  of  that  Eudo  who  held  in  Mumby  temp. 
Domesday.  This  fact  throws  light  on  the  entry,  by  suggesting  that 
the  inquest  referred  to  concerned  the  honour  of  Brittany,  the 
number  of  fees  in  which  was  then  and  subsequently  doubtful. 

But  to  return.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  trace  the  change  brought 
about  by  the  inquest  of  1166  in  the  case  of  the  church  fiefs  than  of 
the  lay  ones.  Eor  on  the  former  it  was  uniform  and  glaring. 
Previously  to  1166  the  church  tenants  had  paid  on  their  scrvitium 
debitum  alone;  after  1166  they  paid,  as  a  rule,  on  all  the  fees 
actually  created  upon  the  fief.  Thus  the  assessment  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  was  raised  at  a  blow  from  ten  fees  to  more  than  seventy.56 
There  were  several  equally  striking  cases  among  the  prelates.  Now, 
whether  or  not  the  church  tenants  feared  something  of  the  kind, 
they  had  generally  been  careful  in  their  returns  to  set  forth  their 
serritium  debitum,  and  when,  in  1168,  they  were  uniformly  assessed 
on  their  total  of  fees,  their  uniform  protest  is  expressed  in  the 
formula  '  quos  non  recognoscit '  applied  to  the  payment  on  their  excess 
knights.     Such  is  the  meaning  of  this  puzzling  formula,  which  is 

5fi  By  one  of  those  slips  so  marvellously  rare  in  his  writings,  Dr.  Stubbs  writes  that 
•  the  bishop  of  Durham's  service  for  his  demesne  land  was  that  of  ten  knights,  but  it 
was  not  cut  up  into  fees '  (i.  263).  What  the  bishop  said  was  that  he  owed  no  service 
for  his  demesne,  because  there  were  already  over  seventy  fees  created  on  his  fief, 
though  he  only  owed  ten. 
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peculiar  to  the  church  fiefs.57  In  these  cases  it  wholly  replaces  the 
de  veteri  and  de  novo  assessment  which,  from  1166,  was  applied  to 
the  lay  fiefs. 

II.   The  Scrvitium  Debitum. 

The  essential  feature  we  have  to  keep  in  view  when  examining 
the  growth  of  knight  service  is  the  scrvitium  debitum,  or  quota  of 
knight  service  due  to  the  crown  from  each  fief. 

This  has,  I  venture  to  think,  been  obscured  and  lost  sight  of  in 
the  generalisations  and  vague  writing  about  the  '  gradual  process  * 
of  development.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  traverse  the  arguments 
of  Gneist,  Stubbs,  and  Freeman,  because  we  consider  the  subject 
from  such  wholly  different  standpoints.  For  them  the  introduction 
of  knight  service  means  the  process  of  subinfeudation  on  the 
several  fiefs  ;  for  me  it  means  the  grant  of  fiefs  to  be  held  from 
the  crown  by  knight  service.  Thus  the  process  which  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  school  whose  views  I  am  opposing  is  for  me  a 
matter  of  mere  secondary  importance.  The  whole  question  turns 
upon  the  point  whether  or  not  the  tenants-in-chief  received  their 
fiefs  to  hold  of  the  crown  by  a  quota  of  military  service,  or  not.  If 
they  did,  it  would  depend  simply  on  their  individual  inclinations, 
whether,  or  how  far,  they  had  recourse  to  subinfeudation.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  principle  at  all ;  it  was,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  himself  puts 
it,  '  a  matter  of  convenience,' 58  a  mere  detail.  What  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  not  the  relation  between  the  tenant-in-chief  and  his  under- 
tenants, but  that  between  the  king  and  his  tenants-in-chief  ; 
for  this  was  the  primary  relation  that  determined  all  below  it. 

The  assumption  that  the  Conqueror  cannot  have  introduced 
any  new  principle  in  the  tenure  of  land  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Assuming  this,  one  must  of  course  seek  elsewhere  for 
the  introduction  of  knight  service.  Have  not  the  difficulties  of  the 
accepted  view  arisen  from  its  exponents  approaching  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  point  of  view  ?  The  tendency  to  exalt  the  English 
and  depreciate  the  Norman  element  in  our  constitutional  de- 
velopment has  led  them,  I  think,  and  especially  Mr.  Freeman,  to 
seek  in  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  an  explanation  of  feudal  phenomena. 
This  tendency  is  manifest  in  their  conclusions  on  the  great 
council :  it  colours  no  less  strongly  their  views  on  knight  service. 
In  neither  case  can  they  bring  themselves  to  adopt  the  feudal 
standpoint    or  to  enter  into  the  feudal  spirit.     It  is  to  this  that 

57  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Madox  is  completely  at  sea.  He  quotes  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  (1168)  as  an  instance  of  '  Doubts  about  the  number  of 
knights'  fees '  (Baronia  Anglica,  p.  122)  ;  and  he  writes,  of  the  above  uniform 
formula  :  '  This  uncertainty  about  the  number  of  the  fees  frequently  happened  in  the. 
case  of  ecclesiastical  Persons,  Bishops,  and  Abbots  '  (Exchequer,  i.  647). 

58  C.  H.  i.  264. 
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I  attribute  their  disposition  to  bring  the  crown  face  to  face  with  the 
under-tenant — or  '  landowner  '  as  they  would  prefer  to  term  him — 
and  so  to  ignore,  or  at  least  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  tenant- 
in-chief,  the  'middleman'  of  the  feudal  system.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror  in  insisting  on  the  direct 
allegiance  of  the  under-tenant  to  the  crown,  and  thereby  checking 
the  disintegrating  influence  of  a  perfect  feudal  system,  the  fact 
remains  that  what  we  may  term  the  '  military  service  '  bargain 
was  a  bargain  between  the  crown  and  the  tenant-in-chief,  not 
between  the  crown  and  his  under-tenants.  It  follows  from  this 
that  so  long  as  the  '  baron  '  (or  '  tenant-in-chief ')  discharged  his 
servitium  debitum  to  the  crown,  the  king  had  no  right  to  look 
beyond  the  '  baron,'  who  was  himself  and  alone  responsible  for  the 
discharge  of  this  service.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  responsibility  that 
lies  the  key  to  the  situation.  If  the  under-tenant  of  a  knight's 
fee  failed  to  discharge  his  service,  it  was  not  to  him,  but  to  his  lord, 
that  the  crown  betook  itself,  '  I  know  nothing  of  your  tenant,'  was 
in  effect  the  king's  position ;  '  you  owe  me,  for  the  tenure  of  your 
fief,  the  service  of  so  many  knights,  and  that  service  must  be  per- 
formed, whether  your  under-tenants  repudiate  their  obligations 
to  yourself  or  not.'  In  other  words  the  '  baron '  discharged  his 
service  to  the  king,  whereas  the  baron's  under-tenants  discharged 
theirs  to  their  lord.59  So  the  Dialogus  speaks  of  the  under-tenant's 
4  nwmerum  militum  quos  domino  debuerat.' 

Let  us  then  apply  ourselves  directly  to  the  quotas  of  military 
service  due  from  the  '  barons  '  to  the  crown,  and  see  if,  when  ascer- 
tained, they  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  real  problem. 

No  attempt,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  made  to  determine 
these  quotas,  and  indeed  it  was  the  utter  want  of  trustworthy  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  led  Swereford  to  undertake  his  researches 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  researches,  unfortunately,  leave  us 
no  wiser,  partly  from  his  defective  method  and  want  of  the  requi- 
site accuracy ;  partly  from  the  fact  that  what  he  sought  was  not 
abstract  historical  truth,  but  practical  information  bearing  on  the 
existing  rights  of  the  crown.  We  must  turn  therefore  to  the  ori- 
ginal authorities  :  (l)the  cartae  baronum,  (2)  the  annual  rolls.  These 
were  the  two  main  sources  of  Swereford' s  information,  as  they  must 
also  be  of  ours.  In  the  next  part  of  this  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the 
evidence  of  the  rolls,  as  checking  and  supplementing  the  cartae 
baronum. 

I  shall  analyse  the  church  fiefs  first,  because  we  can  ascertain, 
virtually  with  exactitude,  the  servitium  debitum  of  every  prelate  and 

59  See,  for  instance,  the  language  used  in  the  carta  of  Half  de  Worcester  (p.  441) : 
Teneo  de  vobis  in  capite  de  veteri  fefamenio  feodum  i  militis,  unde  debeo  vobis  facere 
servitium  i  militis.  Et  de  eodem  feodo  Jordanus  Hairun  debet  mihi  facere  iiiiam 
partem  servitii,  &c. 
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of  every  head  of  a  religious  house  who  held  by  knight-service.  The 
importance  of  these  figures,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  set  forth  till  now,  has  induced  me  to 
append  them  here  in  full  detail. 


See. 

Service  due. 

See. 

Service  due. 

knights 

knights 

Canterbury  . 

60 

Bath       . 

.       20 

Winchester  . 

60 

London  . 

.       20 

Lincoln 

60 

Exeter    . 

.     17i60 

Worcester     . 

50  [60] 

Chester 

.       15 

Norwich 

40 

Hereford 

.       15 

Ely      .         .        . 

40 

Durham 

.       10 

Salisbury 

32 

Chichester 

■         •         •    4  [2] 

York    . 

20  [7] 

Every  English  see  then  in  existence  is  thus  accounted  for  with 
the  solitary  and  significant  exceptions  of  Carlisle  and  Kochester. 
The  latter  see,  we  know,  had  enfeoffed  knights,  for  their  names 
(temp.  Hen.  I,  I  think,  from  internal  evidence)  are  recorded  in  the 
Textus  Roffensis  (p.  223)  ; 6l  the  former  had  been  created  after  the 
date  when,  as  I  shall  argue,  the  Conqueror  fixed  the  knight-service 
due  from  the  fees. 

In  the  above  list  the  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  assessments 
previous  to  1166.  Three  changes  were  made  at,  or  about,  that 
date.  The  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  accordance  with  the  protest  he 
had  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  obtained  a  reduction  of 
his  quota  from  sixty  knights  to  fifty ;  while  the  archbishop  of  York's 


60  Sometimes  Exeter  pays  on  15£  (14,  33  Hen.  II),  but  17£  (2,  5,  7,  8,  18  Hen.  II) 
is  the  normal  amount.  The  explanation  of  this  odd  number  is  found  in  the  Testa  de 
Nevill  (p.  226)  where  ('  Veredictum  militum  de  Rape  de  Arundel ')  we  read : — Epi- 
scopus Exoniensis  tenet  de  Domino  Bege  de  Capellaria  de  Boseham  VII  feoda  militum 
et  dimidium.'  The  Bosham  estate  had  formed  part  of  the  episcopal  fief  in  Domesday, 
but  (the  bishops  having  founded  a  church  there)  we  find  it  assessed  and  paying  sepa- 
rately as  7£  fees.  Add  these  to  the  bishop's  17|,  and  we  obtain  an  original  total  of  25 
for  the  entire  fief. 

61  I  have  found  a  case  bearing  upon  this  point  and  reported  at  great  length.  It 
arose  from  an  attempt  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1253,  to  distrain  the  bishop 
of  Eochester  for  the  auxilium  ad  filium  regis  primogenitum  militem  faciendum.  Th 
bishop  posuit  se  super  recordum  rotulorum  de  Scaccario,  per  quos  rotulos  poterit  et  ilia 
quam  rex  contra  episcopum  et  etiam  ilia  quam  archiepiscopus  contra  episcopum  movit 
questio  diffiniri.  Didicerat  enim  episcopusper  unum  fidelem  amicum  quern  in  scaccario 
tunc  habebat  quod  nunquam  tempore  alicujus  regis  pro  aliquo  feodo  episcopatus  aliquod 
fuit  regi  factum  servicium  vel  datum  scutagium.  .  .  .  Unde  consulebat  quod  audaciter 
poneret  se  episcopus  super  recordum  rotulorum  de  Scaccario,  nichil  enim  tenet  episcopus 
per  baroniam  de  rege,  sed  per  puram  elemosinam,  quod  non  est  dicendum  de  aliquo 
episcopatu  Anglie,  nee  de  Archiepiscopatu,  nisi  dumtaxat  de  Karleolen.  Cumque  cum 
audacia  institisset  episcopus,  quod  decideretur  per  rotulos  de  Scaccario  quibus  creditur 
in  omnibus  illis  sicut  sancto  evangelio  etc.,  etc.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer  examined 
the  rolls,  a  tempore  primi  conquestus  (?)  and  reported  \-nusquam  invenerun  epi- 
scopum Boffensem  solvisse  aut  dedisse  aliquod  servicium  regibus  temporale  But  the 
dispute  was  not  finally  decided  till  1259. 
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servitium  was  raised  from  seven  knights  to  twenty,  and  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Chichester  from  two  knights  to  four.  These  changes  are 
known  to  us  only  from  the  details  of  the  prelates'  scutages ;  there 
is  nothing  to  account  for  them  in  the  relevant  cartae,  and  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  formula  quos  recognoscit  that  the  two  bishops 
whose  servitia  were  increased  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  crown's 
claim. 

Proceeding  to  the  '  service  '  of  the  religious  houses  : — 


House. 

Service  due. 

Housk.                                    Service  due. 

knights 

knights 

Peterborough 

60 

Wilton  . 

5 

Glastonbury 

40  [60] 

Eamsey . 

4 

St.  Edmundsbury 

40 

Chertsey 

3 

Abingdon 

30 

St.  Bene't  of  Hulme 

3 

Hyde    . 

20 

Cerne62. 

.       2  [3] 

St.  Augustine's     . 

15 

Pershore 

•       2  [3] 

Westminster 

15(?) 

Malmesbury  . 

3 

Tavistock 

.       15  (?) 

Winchcombe . 

2 

Coventry 

10 

Middleton 

2 

Shaftesbury  . 

-      7  [10] 

Sherburne 

2 

St.  Alban's  . 

6 

Michelney 

1 

Evesham 

5 

Abbotsbury    . 

1 

The  changes  of  assessment  on  religious  houses  were  few,  and 
are  thus  accounted  for.  Glastonbury,  which  paid  on  sixty  knights  in 
the  first  two  scutages  of  the  reign,  paid  on  forty  in  the  third  and  in 
those  which  followed.  Pershore  paid  on  three  in  the  first  scutage, 
protesting  that  it  was  only  liable  to  two,  and  from  1168  it  was  only 
rated  at  two.  Shaftesbury,  which  had  paid  on  ten  knights  in  the 
first  scutage,  was  assessed  at  only  seven  in  the  third  scutage  and 
those  which  followed.  Cerne  also  succeeded  in  getting  its  assess- 
ment reduced  from  three  knights  to  two.  With  these  changes 
should  be  compared  the  letter  of  Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  to  Eamsey 
Abbey  certifying  that  it  was  only  liable  to  an  assessment  of  four 
knights.  Two  cases  remain  which  require  special  treatment — 
Tavistock  and  Westminster. 

Although  Tavistock,  in  the  first  scutage,  appears  to  have  paid 
on  the  anomalous  assessment  of  ten  and  a  half  knights,  its  payment 
on  fifteen  in  the  two  succeeding  ones  may  fairly  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  this  was  its  servitium  debitum.63  Its  abbot,  however,  made 
no  reference  to  that  servitium  in  his  return,  and — by  an  exception 
to  the  regular  practice  in  the  case  of  church  fiefs— we  find  him 
charged,   not   on   the   fees,   (1)   'quos   recognoscit,'    (2)    'quos   non 


62  Cerne  had  to  provide  ■  ten '  knights  ad  wardam  at  Corfe  Castle,  or  ■  two '  ad 
exercitum  (vide  cartam). 

63  This  indeed  is  proved  by  an  extract  quoted  by  Madox  (Exclwqaer)  from  the  Eoll 
of  22  Hen.  II  (rot.  10a). 
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recognoscit,'  but  on  those  which  were  enfeoffed  '  de  veteri,1  and  'de 
novo '  just  as  if  he  were  a  lay  tenant.  As  his  fees  de  veteri  were 
sixteen,  this  figure  recurs  in  successive  scutages,  until  in  3  John 
we  find  him  contesting  as  to  one  knight  (unde  est  contentio)  who, 
doubtless,  represented  the  difference  between  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

The  case  of  Westminster  presents  considerable  difficulty,  the 
entries  relating  to  its  payments  of  scutage  being  very  puzzling.  The 
abbey's  fees  lay  chiefly  in  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire — 
especially  Worcestershire — and  it  is  under  this  county  that  we  find 
it  ultimately  (i.e.  from  1168  onwards)  assessed  at  fifteen  fees,  an 
assessment  which  the  abbot  himself  seems  to  have  claimed,  in  the 
first  scutage,  as  the  right  one. 

Taking  then  the  servitium  debitum  of  all  the  church  fiefs,  at 
their  earliest  ascertainable  assessment,  we  obtain  this  result : — 


Bishops 

Heads  of  religious  houses  . 
Capellaria  de  Bosham 

Grand  total 


318 


784 


61 


Far  more  difficult  is  the  calculation  of  the  servitium  debitum  from 
the  lay  fiefs.  The  list  which  follows  is  constructed  from  the 
evidence  of  the  cartae  and  the  rolls,  and,  though  substantially 
correct,  is  liable  to  emendation  in  details.  It  only  comprises  those 
fiefs  the  servitium  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty or  probability. 


Robert  '  filius  Regis ' 

.  100 65 

Earl  Ferrers 

.     80(?6C 

Honour  of  Totness 

.     75 

Honour  of  Tickhill 

.     60  (?)67 

Robert  de  Stafford 

.     60 

Count  of  Eu 

.     60  (?)68 

Earl  Warrenne 

.     60  (?)69 

Lacy  of  Pontefract 

.     60 

Roger  de  Mowbray 

.     60 70 

Earl  of  Essex 

.     60 

Walter  fitz  Robert  (of  I 

]ssex) 

.     50 

64  The  effect  of  all  the  changes  of  assessment  we  have  traced  under  Henry  II 
-would  only  be  the  reduction  of  this  total  to  774. 

65  Koll  of  11  Hen.  II. 

66  The  custos  of  his  fief  paid  scutage  for  eighty  knights  in  1159,  but  he  speaks 
de  meis  Ix  militibus  in  his  carta. 

67  The  undoubted  assessment  in  1162.     Afterwards  it  is  found  paying  on  sixty  and 
a  fraction. 

68  Ix  milites  .  .  .  habere  solebat  pater  mens  (Carta). 

69  This  figure  is  given  in  the  Liber  Niger,  but  is  really  derived  from  his  recorded 
payments. 

70  Tot  habuit  milites  feodatos  .  .  .  scilicet  Ix  de  antiqiio  feodo  (Carta). 
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Honour  of  Richmond     . 
Gervase  Paynell    . 
Reginald  de  St.  Valery  . 
Patrick,  earl  of  Salisbury 
Walter  de  Aincurt 
William  de  Montfichet  . 
Payn  de  Montdubleau   . 
William  de  Roumare     . 
Hubert  de  Rye 
Hubert  fitz  Ralf  (Derbyshire) 
Walter  de  Wahulle 
William  fitz  Robert  (Devon) 
William  de  Traci  . 
Robert  de  Valoines 
Maurice  de  Craon 
William  de  Albini  (of  Bel  voir) 
Bernard  Balliol 
Roger  de  Arundel 
Walter  de  Maine  . 
Robert  de  Albini  (Bucks) 
Robert  fitz  Hugh  . 


7a 


5071 

50 

50(?, 

40 

40 

40 

4073 

40  (?)74 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30  75 
30  75 
30  75 
30  75 
30  76 
30  77 
30  (?)  7i 
25 
25 


71  In  Yorkshire  alone.     In  all  England,  740. 

72  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  payments  in  1161  and  1172. 

73  Roll  of  11  Hen.  II. 

74  Ibid.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass  of  a  note,  to  discuss  the  two  con- 
secutive and  most  important  entries  on  the  Eoll  (pp.  37-8),  which  represent  a  payment 
by  the  earl  of  Chester  on  20  fees,  pro  feodo  Turoldi  vicecomitis,  and  by  Richard  de 
Camville  on  40  fees,  pro  feodo  Willelmi  de  Bomara.  I  called  attention  to  the  former 
entry  in  the  Academy  (21  April,  1888),  but  did  not  at  that  time  explain  it.  Mr.  R.  E.  G. 
Kirk  undertook  to  explain  '  its  real  meaning '  (Genealogist,  v.  141),  which,  however,  he 
completely  mistook  (ib.  July  1891).  The  two  entries,  I  think,  should  be  read  together  as 
relating  to  the  estates  of  the  famous  Lucy,  the  common  ancestress  of  the  earl  and  of 
William.  If  so,  they  may  refer  to  a  fief  with  an  original  servitium  of  60  knights,  of 
which  one-third  was  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  two-thirds  in  that  of  his 
cousin.  Independently  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  obscure  history  of  this  divided  and 
contested  fief,  they  are  of  value  for  the  unique  reference  (in  this  Roll)  to  noviter  feffati 
(vide  infra).  The  total  (including  these)  for  the  two  fiefs  is  66|i.  There  is  no  return 
for  the  earl's  Lindsey  fief  in  1166,  but  William  de  Roumare's  return  acknowledges  57 
fees.  If  to  these  we  add  the  9|  fees  which,  it  says,  had  formerly  existed  in  addition, 
we  obtain  66|.  This  suggests  that  the  one  fief  of  1166  represents  the  two  of  1165. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  Hampshire  fief  of  William  de  Roumare  is  paid  for  as  20 
fees  in  1159  and  1162,  and  was  similarly  accounted  for  by  Richard  de  Camville  in 
both  these  years. 

75  Roll  of  11  Hen.  II. 

76  He  omitted  to  send  in  a  carta  in  1166 ;  but,  both  before  and  after,  he  paid  on 
30  fees. 

77  He  twice  pays  on  30  fees  before  1166,  in  which  year  his  fief  was  held  by  Gerbert 
de  Percy.     Subsequently,  as  the  honour  of  Poerstoke,  it  always  pays  on  30. 

78  This  is  a  very  difficult  case.  Walter's  carta  might  easily  be  read  as  implying  a 
servitium  debitum  of  29  fees,  and  his  fief  paid  on  29  de  veteri  and  1£  de  novo.  But  care- 
ful scrutiny  reveals  that  the  words  lios  iiijor  milites  qui  has  predictas  terras  taunt,  are 
preceded  by  six  names.  If  they  refer,  either  to  the  four  names  immediately  preceding,  or 
(which  is  more  probable)  to  the  four  knights  who  held  his  lands  but  rendered  him  no 
«  service  '  the  total  of  his  servitium  debitum  would,  in  either  case,  be  30. 
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Alfred  of  Lincoln  . 

25 

Ealf  Hanselin 

.     25 

William  de  Braose 

25  79 

Oliver  de  Traci 

.     25 79 

Gerard  de  Limosie 

.     25  (?)80 

Walter  Waleran    . 

20 

Richard  de  Hay    . 

20 

Honour  of  Holderness    . 

.     20 

William  de  Windsor 

.     20 

Hugh  de  Bayeux  . 

.     20 

William  de  Vesci  . 

.     20  (?)81 

Daniel  Crevequer  . 

.     20  (?)82 

Thomas  de  Arcy   . 

20  (?)83 

Hugh  de  Dover 

.     15 

Walter  Bret  . 

15 

Baderon  de  Munemue   . 

.     15 

Earl  Richard  de  Redvers 

15  84 

Adam  de  Brus 

15 

Hamo  fitz  Meinfelin 

15 

Osbert  fitz  Hugh  . 

15  (?)85 

?  Hugh  de  Scalers 

15  86 

?  Stephen  de  Scalers     . 

.     15 

Gilbert  de  Pinkeyni 

.     15 

Geoffrey  Ridel 

15 

Robert  Foliot 

15 

Robert  de  Chokes . 

15 

Robert  de  Cauz 

15 

William  Paynell  . 

15(?) 

Richard  de  Reimes 

10 

Roger  de  Buron]   . 

10 

Richard  fitz  William     . 

10 

William  fitz  Alan . 

10 

Richard  de  Cormeilles  . 

10 

Roger  de  Kentswell 

10 

William  Trussebut 

10 

Nigel  de  Lovetot   . 

10 

Manasser  Arsic     . 

10 

Richard  de  Montacute  . 

10 

Wandrille  de  Courcelles 

10 

79  Eoll  of  11  Hen.  II.  8»  He  paid  on  25  fees  in  1162. 

81  Feodum  xx  militum  de  rege  de  veteri  feffamento  quod  pater  suus  tenuit  (Carta  . 

82  He  paid  on  20  fees  in  1161,  but  the  subsequent  assessment  of  the  fief  varies 
considerably. 

83  He  paid  on  20  fees  in  1162  and  1165,  and  returned  his  fees  in  1166  as  20  de 
veteri  and  f  de  novo. 

84  The  scutages  record  him  as  paying  always  on  15  knights,  quos  recognoscit— the 
formula  for  servitium  debitum. 

85  His  payment  on  15  fees  in  1161  probably  represents  his  servitium  debitum. 
His  total  enfeoffments  were  23. 

86  Hugh  and  Stephen  de  Scalers  are  the  names  given  in  the  cartae,  but  Henry  and 
"William  de  Scalers  held  the  fiefs  at  the  time. 
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Walter  de  Bolebec  (Bucks) 10 

Robert  de  Hastings 
Lambert  de  Scotenni 
Drogo  de  Montacute 
William  de  Reimes 


William  de  Helion 


10 
10 

10  (?) 87 
10  (?) 88 
10  (?) 89 


Graeland  de  Thani  of  Essex  owed  seven  and  a  half  knights  (the 
half  of  fifteen),  and  Roger  de  Berkeley  probably  the  same.  Those 
who  owed  a  servitium  of  five  knights  were  Robert  fitz  Harding 
Baldwin  Buelot,  Simon  de  Cancy,  Nigel  de  Lovetot  (of  the  honour 
of  Tickhill),  Amfry  de  Cancy,  Hugh  de  Dover  (of  the  honour  of 
Brunne),  Walter  de  Bolebec  (Northumberland),  Robert  de  Brus, 
Roger  Bertram,  and  probably  Stephen  de  Bulmer,90  and  Herbert 
'de  Castello.' 

The  cases  in  which  the  servitium  can  be  shown  not  to  have  been 
a  multiple  of  five  are  comparatively  few.  That  of  Simon  de 
Beauchamp  of  Bedford  was  54,  of  William  Fossard  33J,  of  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun  30^,  of  William  Malet  20£,  of  Robert  de  Beau- 
champ  (of  Somerset)  17,  of  William  fitz  John  (of  Harptree)  13 J,  of 
William  Blund  12,  of  Hugh  Wac  10J,  of  William  de  Ros,  William 
fitz  John  (of  Weston)  and  William  de  Beauchamp  (of  Worcester- 
shire) 7,  of  John  de  Bidun  and  Jocelin  de  Lovaine  5^.91  But  these, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  quite  insufficient  to  overthrow  the  accumulated 
array  of  evidence  on  the  other  side,  and  some  of  them  are,  doubt- 
less, capable  of  explanation.  The  Bohun  fief,  for  instance,  in  1162 
paid  on  exactly  30  fees. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  inference,  from  such  evidence  as 
we  have,  that  the  amount  of  the  servitium  debitum  was  a  matter  of 
custom  and  tradition,  and  could  not  usually  be  determined  by  re- 
ference to  written  grants  or  charters.  On  this  point  the  returns  of 
three  Essex  tenants  are  most  instructive,  while  their  similarity  is 
so  striking,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shropshire  formulae,  it  can 
scarcely  be  due  to  accident.  The  earl  of  Essex  closes  with  the 
words :  et  homines  mei  dicunt  mihi  quod  debeo  Domino  Regi  Ix 
milites.  Walter  fitz  Robert,  who  follows  him,  writes:  et  hoc  mihi 
homines  mei  intelligere  faciunt,  quod  debeo  inde  Regi  servitium  de 
I  militibus.  William  de  Montfichet  ends  thus  :  et  hocfaciimt  homines 
mei  mihi  intelligere — quod  pater  mens  deserviebat  per  xl  milites. 
With  these  expressions   we   may  compare   those   of  William  fitz 

87  He  paid  10  marcs  in  1168,  though  his  carta  only  records  9f  fees. 

88  A  difficult  fief  to  deal  with,  but  almost  certainly  the  half  of  an  original  Keimes 
fief  owing  20  knights  (vide  supra). 

89  Apparently  15  at  first,  and  10  later. 

90  He  only  pays  on  5  fees  in  1162,  and  the  excess  de  novo  in  his  carta  is  accounted 
for,  he  says,  by  the  necessities  of  his  position. 

91  This  is  not  proved  for  the  latter  fief. 
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Alan's  tenants,  who  assert  that  his  Norfolk  fief  non  debet  domino 
Regi  nisi  i  militem  .  .  .  ut  antiqui  testantur ;  that  his  Shropshire 
fief  non  debet  Regi  nisi  x  milites  in  exercitu  .  .  .  sicut  antiqui 
testantur ;  and  that,  as  to  his  Wiltshire  fief,  non  sumus  certi  quod 
servitium  debeat  Regi  de  hoc  tenemento.  The  abbot  of  Chertsey,  also, 
states  his  servitium  debitum  with  the  proviso  secundum  quod  scire 
possumus.  These  expressions  explain  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
servitium  debitum  in  such  cases  as  the  see  of  Worcester  and 
Eamsey  abbey.92 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  relation  between  the  tenant- 
in-chief  and  his  under-tenant.  Thus  the  very  first  entry  in  the 
cartae  runs  as  follows  : — 

Willelmus  de  Wokindone  iiij  milites  et  dimidium ;  et  praeter  hoc,  ex 
testimonio  curiae  meae,  dimidium  exigo,  quern  ipse  se  non  debere  defendit. 

Of  another  tenant  on  the  same  fief  we  read :  praeter  hoc,  ex  testi- 
monio curiae  meae,  adhucj  militem  exigo.  Here,  we  see,  appeal  is 
made  not  to  record  evidence,  but  to  oral  testimony.  So,  too,  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  adds  this  clause  to  his  return  : — 

Et  praeter  hos  omnes,  sicut  a  multis  audivi,  comes  Gloucestriae,  et 
comes  Hugo,  et  comes  de  Clare  debent  tenere  de  Exoniensi  Episcopo ;. 
sed  nullum  ei  servitium  faciunt  vel  recognoscunt. 

Surely  in  all  such  cases  as  these  the  obvious  inference  is  that  the 
tenant  had  been  enfeoffed  sine  carta,  or  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Provisions  of  the  Barons  (1259)  feofatns  sine  carta  a  tempore  con- 
questus  vel  alio  antiquo  feofamento  (§  1). 

And  now  for  my  theory.  No  one  can  have  even  glanced  at  the 
lists  I  have  compiled  without  being  instantly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  '  service '  is  reckoned  in  round  numbers,  and  is  almost  invariably 
a  multiple  of  5,  if  not  of  10.93  This  discovery,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  view  that  it  always  represented  the  number  of 

92  Compare  with  these  allusions  to  a  traditional  servitium  debitum  the  significant 
words  of  Waee  {Roman  de  Bou) : — 

Ne  kejamez  d'ore  en  avant, 
fo  lor  a  miz  en  convenant, 
N'ierent  de  servise  requis, 
Forz  tel  he  solt  estre  al  paiz, 
E  tel  come  lor  ancessor 
Soleient  fere  a  lor  Seignor. 

Which  are  the  reply  to  the  fears  of  the  barons  : — 

Li  servise  hi  est  doblez 

Creiment  Wil  seit  en  feu  tomez, 

Et  en  costume  seit  tenu 

Et  par  costume  seit  rendu  (lines  11272  et  seq.). 

93  It  can  be  shown  that  the  '  service  '  in  Normandy  was  based  on  precisely  the 
same  five-knight  unit. 
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five-hide  (or  201.)  units  contained  in  the  fief.  Further,  the  number 
of  differing  fiefs  assessed  at  precisely  the  same  figure  proves  that 
the  assessment  was  wholly  arbitrary  and  cannot  have  been  even 
the  round  sum  which  approximated  most  nearly  the  number  of 
such  units.94  What  then  was  the  true  determinant,  in  the  light  of 
these  conclusions  ?     I  reply — the  unit  of  the  feudal  host. 

'  On  the  continent,'  writes  Gneist,  '  fifty  milites,  or  at  least 
twenty-five,  were  reckoned  to  one  banneret ;  in  England,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smaller  scale  of  enfeoffments,  a  smaller  number 
appears  to  have  formed  the  unit  of  the  constabidaria.' 95  He  is 
right :  the  English  constabidaria,  where  I  find  it  referred  to,  consists 
of  ten  knights.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  unit  and  its  multiples 
recurring  in  the  narratives  of  Irish  warfare,  under  Henry  II,  and 
in  other  struggles.96 

The  next  step  is  to  show  that  the  Normans  were  familiar  with 
servitium  debitum  in  terms  of  the  ten -knight  unit  when  they  landed 
in  England.  For  this  we  have  only  to  refer  to  what  Mr.  Freeman 
terms  the '  valuable  '  evidence  of  Wace.  For  in  the  '  Eoman  de  Eou,' 
as  quoted  by  himself,  we  find  William  fitz  Osborn  assuring  the 
duke  as  to  his  barons  : — 

Vostre  servise  dobleront : 
Ki  solt  mener  vint  chevaliers 
Quarante  en  merra  volontiers, 
E  ki  de  trente  servir  deit 
De  sesante  servir  vos  velt, 
E  cil  ki  solt  servir  de  cent 
Dous  cent  en  merra  bonement.97 

The  servitium  debitum,  therefore,  was  a  standing  institution  in 
Normandy,  and  '  to  the  mass  of  his  [William's]  followers,'  as  Mr. 
Freeman  frankly  admits,98  a  '  feudal  tenure,  a  military  tenure,  must 
have  seemed  the  natural  and  universal  way  of  holding  land.'  When 
we  find  them  and  their  descendants  holding  their  fiefs  in  England, 
as  they  had  been  held  in  Normandy,  by  the  service  of  a  round 
number  of  knights,  what  is  the  simple  and  obvious  inference  but 
that,  just  as  Henry  II  granted  out  the  provinces  of  Ireland  to  be 
held  as  fiefs  by  the  familiar  service  of  a  round  number  of  knights,99 
so  Duke  William  granted  out  the  fiefs  he  formed  in  England  ? 

94  '  The  estates  of  the  twenty  greatest  f  eodaries  in  Domesday  Book  contain,  according 
to  the  ordinary  computation,  793,  439,  442,  298,  280,  222,  171,  164,  132,  130,  123,  119, 
118,  107,  81,  47,  46,  and  33  knights'  fees.'     Gneist  (C.  H.  i.  334). 

95  Const.  Hist.  i.  289. 

96  Kobert  fitz  Stephen  lands  with  30  knights,  Maurice  de  Prendergast  with  10, 
Maurice  fitz  Gerald  with  10,  Strongbow  with  200,  Kaymond  the  Fat  with  10,  Henry 
himself  with  either  400  or  500,  &c. 

97  Lines  11253  et  seq.  "  N.  C.  v.  368. 

99  Meath  with  a  servitium  debitum  of  100,  Limerick  of  60,  Cork  with  two  servitia 
of  30  each. 
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If  to  escape  from  this  conclusion  the  suggestion  be  made  that 
these  servitia  debita  were  compositions  effected  by  English  anteces- 
sores,  it  need  only  be  answered  that  the  fiefs  acquired  were  wholly 
new  creations,  constructed  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  estates.  And  though  in  the  case  of  the  church  fiefs  this 
objection  might  not  apply,  yet  we  have  evidence,  as  I  shall  show, 
to  prove  that  their  servitia  also  were  determined  by  the  conqueror's 
will,  as  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  their  close  correspondence 
with  those  of  the  lay  barons. 

But  if  the  lands  of  the  conquered  realm  were  so  granted  to  be 
held  by  a  servitium  debitum  of  knights,  the  key  of  the  position  is 
won,  and  the  defenders  of  the  existing  view  must  retire  along  the 
whole  line  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Freeman  himself  observes,  '  Let  it  be  once 
established  that  land  is  held  as  a  fief  from  the  crown  on  condition 
of  yielding  certain  services  to  the  crown,  and  the  whole  of  the 
feudal  incidents  follow  naturally.'  10° 

I  am  anxious  to  make  absolutely  clear  the  point  that  between 
the  accepted  view  and  the  view  which  I  advance,  no  compromise  is 
possible.  The  two  are  radically  opposed.  As  against  the  theory 
that  the  military  obligation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  tenant-in-chief 
was  determined  by  the  assessment  of  his  holding,  whether  in  hidage 
or  in  value,  I  maintain  that  the  extent  of  that  obligation  was  not 
determined  by  his  holding,  but  was  fixed  in  relation  to,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of,  the  constabularia  of  ten  knights,  the  unit  of  the 
feudal  host.  And  I,  consequently,  hold  that  his  military  service 
was  in  no  way  derived  or  developed  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
but  was  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  king,  from  whom  he  received  his 
fief,  irrespectively  both  of  its  size  and  of  all  pre-existent  arrange- 
ments. Such  propositions,  of  course,  utterly  and  directly  traverse 
the  view  which  these  passages  best  summarise  : — 

The  belief  that  William  I  divided  the  English  landed  property  into 
military  fees  is  erroneous.  .  .  .  According  to  the  extent  and  the  nature 
of  the  productive  property  it  could  be  computed  how  many  shields  were 
to  be  furnished  by  each  estate,  according  to  the  gradually  fixed  proportion 
of  a  20Z.  ground-rent.101 

There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  William  directly  or  systematically 
introduced  any  new  kind  of  tenure  into  the  holding  of  English  lands. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  such  belief,  either  in  the  chronicles  of 
his  reign,  in  the  Survey,  which  is  his  greatest  monument,  in  the  genuine 
or  even  in  the  spurious  remains  of  his  legislation.  ...  As  I  have  had 
to  point  out  over  and  over  again,  the  grantee  of  William,  whether  the  old 
owner  or  a  new  one,  held  his  land  as  it  had  been  held  in  the  days  of  King 
Eadward.102 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military  tenure  .  .  .  was  itself  intro- 

100  N.  C.  v.  378.  101  Gneist,  C.  H.  i.  129,  156. 

102  Freeman,  N.  C.  v.  372,  371. 
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duced  by  the  same  gradual  process  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  case  of 
the  feudal  usages  in  general.  We  have  no  light  on  the  point  from  any 
original  grant  made  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  lay  follower;  but  ...  we 
cannot  suppose  it  probable  that  such  gifts  were  made  on  any  expressed 
condition,  or  accepted  with  a  distinct  pledge  to  provide  a  certain  contingent 
of  knights  for  the  king's  service.103 

If  my  own  conclusions  be  accepted,  they  will  not  only  prove 
destructive  of  this  view,  but  will  restore,  in  its  simplicity,  a 
theory  which  removes  all  difficulties,  and  which  paves  the  way  to 
a  reconsideration  of  other  kindred  problems,  and  to  the  study  of 
that  aspect  of  Anglo-Norman  institutions  in  which  they  represent 
the  feudal  spirit  developed  on  feudal  lines. 

J.  H.  Round. 

103  Stubbs,  C.  H.  i.  261. 
(To  be  continued) 
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Did  Henry    VII  Murder  the  Princes  ? 

THE  reviewing  of  '  doubtful  verdicts  '  in  history  is  certainly  not  a 
process  to  be  discouraged  when  there  is  any  occasion  to  do  so 
from  the  discovery  of  new  evidences,  or  when  it  can  reasonably  be 
done  at  all  without  large  and  sweeping  assumptions  which  would 
involve  a  gratuitous  unsettlement  of  many  things  apparently  well 
established  and  a  complete  rewriting  of  several  whole  chapters  of 
our  annals.  Mr.  Clements  Markham  has  appealed  to  the  readers 
of  the  English  Historical  Eeview  for  a  more  favourable  judgment 
of  Kichard  III  than  that  which  has  so  long  maintained  its  hold 
upon  the  public.  And  there  are  two  reasons,  I  feel,  why  I,  at  least, 
should  naturally  sympathise  with  such  an  attempt :  first,  that  I 
made  such  an  attempt  myself  many  long  years  ago,  though  happily 
it  never  saw  the  light ;  and  second,  that  Mr.  Markham' s  reasoning 
seems  to  be  partly  based  on  the  more  mature  judgment  which  I 
have  actually  given  to  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  this  latter 
consideration  itself  makes  me  rather  uncomfortable  lest  the  reader 
should  take  just  a  little  part  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  estimate  as 
serious  evidence  against  well-established  facts.  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Eichard's  character  was  a  very  black  one ;  but  as  I  gene- 
rally like  to  think  the  best  I  can  even  of  a  villain  (especially  when 
he  can  do  me  no  harm),  I  have  thought  it  possible  that  there  were 
some  flitting  lights  to  be  detected  here  and  there  in  his  acts  and 
even  in  his  motives.  The  reader,  however,  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  acts  are  much  more  easily  ascertained  than  motives,  and 
that  I  by  no  means  desire  my  own  judgment  of  the  latter  to  be 
accepted  as  infallible. 

To  proceed,  however,  at  once  to  the  point.  The  whole  case  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  judgment  of  history  here  arises,  not  from 
any  material  production  of  new  evidences,  but  merely  from  the 
scantiness  of  all  the  evidences  we  can  get.  The  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  a  time  in  which  sources  of  information  are 
singularly  deficient,  and  the  void  thus  left  affords  abundant  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  historical  imagination.  If,  besides  taking  full 
advantage  of  this,  we  only  resolve  to  disbelieve  all  Lancastrian 
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authorities  when  it  is  inconvenient  for  our  theories  to  believe  them, 
we  may  certainly  build  magnificent  castles  in  the  air,  discrediting 
facts  which  are  recorded  and  constructing  from  the  depths  of  our 
inner  consciousness  some  others  which  are  not  recorded  at  all. 
This,  I  say,  is  what  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  do  with  the  help  of  a 
little  imagination  and  some  literary  skill.  Whether  Mr.  Markham 
has  done  so  or  not,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  when  he  has 
weighed  my  criticisms. 

Mr.  Markham  begins  his  investigation  by  discussing  the 
authorities  for  the  facts  of  Eichard's  career.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  these,  he  says,  is  Archbishop  (Cardinal)  Morton,  whom  \ 
he  wishes  us  to  regard  as  the  real  author  of  More's  '  History  of 
Eichard  III ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  show  us  that  Morton  was  an 
unscrupulous  partisan,  and  '  one  of  the  most  odious  instruments  of 
Henry's  extortions.'  This  is  a  rather  sweeping  defamation  of  one 
who  on  the  whole  has  left  a  very  good  name  behind  him,  and  of  / 
whom  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  '  Utopia  '  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
respect.  The  character  is  simply  unjust ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Henry  VII's  demand  for  '  benevolences,'  the  argument 
attributed  to  Morton  for  stimulating  liberality  towards  the  crown 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the  pettifogging  legal 
devices  afterwards  resorted  to  by  Empson  and  Dudley  to  enrich- 
Henry's  treasury.  But  why  is  this  treatise  to  be  attributed  so 
decidedly  to  Morton  and  not  to  More  ?  The  information,  no  doubt, 
came  from  Morton  in  the  main,  and  More  must  have  had  it  from 
the  Cardinal  himself  when  he  was  a  young  lad  in  his  household. 
But  the  reasons  against  More's  authorship  are  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
That  the  author  was  present  beside  the  deathbed  of  Edward  IV  is  f 
a  very  questionable  statement  founded  on  a  passage  which  seems 
to  be  an  interpolation  in  the  narrative  when  it  was  first  published 
in  the  continuation  of  Hardyng's  '  Chronicle.'  In  fact,  the  passage 
is  almost  proved  to  be  by  another  hand,  seeing  that  it  does  not  I 
appear  in  the  genuine  text  printed  by  Eastell  from  a  MS.  in  More's 
own  handwriting.  Mr.  Markham,  however,  says  that  '  More  was 
then  a  baby  in  arms,  if  indeed  he  was  born.'  It  is  indeed  true, 
according  to  the  date  at  one  time  universally  assigned  to  his 
birth,  that  More  was  three  years  old  at  the  death  of  Edward  IV ; 
but  it  is  now  distinctly  ascertained  that  he  was  born  in  Feb.  1478 
and  that  he  was  therefore  over  five  years  old  at  the  date  in  question.  I 
To  hint  that  he  was  then  unborn,  and  then  complacently  add 
'  This  settles  the  question  of  More's  authorship,'-  is  not  exactly  the 
way  to  handle  such  a  subject. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  a  child  of  five  years 
old,  having  no  connexion  with  the  Court,  was  at  all  likely  to  have 
been  present  at  the  deathbed  of  Edward  IV ;  for  the  passage,  as  I 
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have  said,  is  not  a  genuine  part  of  the  original  treatise.  But  More's 
true  age  at  the  time  does  happen  to  be  important  with  reference  to 
another  point  in  the  narrative.  For  the  history  in  question  was 
written  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and,  if  the  one  version  was  a 
translation  of  the  other,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  original,  for 
they  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  proceeding  from  the  same 
pen.  Yet  perhaps  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  the  Latin  was  by  Morton  and  that  More  translated  it  into 
English,  but  that  the  Latin,  as  we  have  it  at  all  events,  bears  quite  as 
distinct  evidence  as  the  other  of  having  been  written  in  Henry  VIII' s 
time,  long  after  Morton's  death.  Yet  among  the  very  few  points 
contained  in  the  Latin  history  which  are  not  in  the  English  is  a 
remarkable  statement  that  the  author  remembered  a  conversation 
in  which  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  just  after  King 
Edward's  death,  told  his  father  that  the  duke  would  assuredly 
be  king.  That  a  child  only  three  years  of  age  could  have 
remembered  such  a  conversation  is  of  course  incredible  ;  but  a  boy 
of  five  who  observed  the  deep  impression  it  made  upon  his  father 
might  have  remembered  it  quite  well. 

But,  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  Mr.  Markham  will  not 
have  us  treat  this  '  History  of  Bichard  III '  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  respect.  '  If  it  was  written  by  More,'  he  says,  '  so  much  the 
worse  for  More's  character  for  truth  and  decency.'  That  again, 
surely,  is  rather  sweeping.  Whom  shall  we  trust  for  an  honest 
man  if  not  a  man  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sincere  convictions  ? 
If  it  is  a  question  between  More's  character  and  that  of  Bichard  III, 
would  Mr.  Markham  prefer  to  place  his  confidence  in  the  latter  ? 
I  hardly  think  that  this  can  be  his  meaning  ;  but  his  words  seem 
scarcely  to  admit  of  any  other. 

Certainly,  if  any  one  is  prepared  to  go  such  a  length  as  this,  he 
need  have  very  little  difficulty  in  accepting  Mr.  Markham's  other 
postulates.  He  will  concede  at  once,  what  is  necessary  for  the 
argument,  that  Henry  VII  after  his  accession  destroyed  evidences 
in  favour  of  his  predecessor,  employed  authors  to  write  the  history 
of  the  times  in  a  way  that  suited  himself,  and  succeeded  in  stamping 
out  the  truth  so  effectually  that  no  one  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
able  to  recover  it. 

The  culminating  crime  of  Bichard  III  was  of  course  the  murder 
of  his  nephews  ;  but  Mr.  Markham  thinks  the  fact  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  tells  us  that  '  the  evidence  on  which  Tudor  writers 
mainly  rely  '  to  establish  it  '  is  the  perpetration  of  numerous  former 
crimes.'  I  confess  that  this  is  to  me  altogether  a  new  view  of  the 
matter ;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  fact  is  exactly  the  other  way. 
The  Tudor  writers  in  question,  far  from  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
Slater   crime  by  the  earlier  ones,  only  insinuate  suspicions  about 
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the  earlier  ones,  but  assert  the  later  as  a  positive  fact,  or  at  all 
events  declare  that  it  was  a  matter  of  '  common  fame,'  leaving  us 
to  infer  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  contradicted.  And,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  view  that  we  take  of  Eichard's  whole  career  must 
be  governed  by  the  view  that  we  take  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephews ;  for  the  evidence,  as  regards  any  one 
of  the  former  deeds,  is  very  far  from  conclusive.  I  must,  however, 
before  proceeding  further,  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  because  I  really  cannot  accept  Mr.  Markham's  view  that 
these  crimes  were  in  themselves  improbable. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  the  murder  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales 
the  son  of  Henry  VI.     Eichard  was  then  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  if  he  was  guilty  he  was  of  course  a  very  precocious 
criminal.      But  why  may  he  not  have  been  so  ?     To  talk  of  his 

tarnishing  the  military  renown  which  he  had  already  acquired 

for  he  was  precocious  as  a  military  commander  as  well— is  absurd 
when  we  consider  the  conduct  of  his  brother  Edward,  who  at  that 
very  time,  just  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  beheaded  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  his  enemies  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Abbey 
church  and  might  have  saved  themselves  by  flight  if  he  had  not 
sworn  there  in  church  upon  the  sacrament  to  pardon  them. 
Mr.  Markham,  indeed,  regards  it  as  a  sign  of  '  Lancastrian 
sympathies  '  even  in  the  Continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland 
that  *  he  refers  to  the  executions  after  Tewkesbury  as  vindictive.' 
I  should  very  much  like  to  know  what  other  character  they  can 
possibly  bear — except  that  they  were  perfidious  also. 

But  the  sympathies  of  the  Continuator  of  Croyland  were  not  I  x 
Lancastrian  ;  they  were  Yorkist.  For  he  was  a  member  of  King  I 
Edward's  council,1  who  was  sent  very  shortly  after  this  event  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  conclude  a  treaty  against  France.  And  this 
is  why  he  attempts  to  shield  King  Edward  as  much  as  possible  in 
reference  to  these  very  executions,  which  in  fact  he  does  not  call 
executions  at  all  but  slaughters  *  by  vindictive  hands  '  (he  does  not 
say  whose)  either  in  the  battle  or  after  it.  Nay  more,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  that  he  should  group 
together  in  the  way  he  does  the  slaughter  of  Prince  Edward,  who 
certainly  was  killed  either  in  the  field  or  just  after  it,  with  those  of 
Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Devon,  who  were  beheaded  two  days  later, 
in  violation,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  a  solemn  promise  of  pardon. 
In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
Croyland  historian's  narrative  without  suspecting  that  the  writer  is 
distinctly  endeavouring  by  vague  language  to  cloak  a  good  deal  of 
foul  play.2 

1  See  Hist.  Croyl.  Contin.  p.  557. 
-  Interfectis  de  parte  Regince,  turn  in  campo,  turn  postea,  ultricibus  quorundam 
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When  Mr.  Markham  tells  us,  with  reference  to  this  supposed 
butchery  of  Prince  Edward,  that  '  contemporary  evidence  is  unani- 
mous in  contradicting  the  accusation  '  (he  means,  of  course,  is 
incompatible  with  it,  for  an  accusation  must  be  made  before  it  is 
contradicted),  does  it  not  occur  to  him  that  what  he  tells  us  of  the 
party  bias  of  later  writers  may  be  equally  true  of  the  earlier  ones  ? 
*  There  was  only  one  eye-witness,'  he  says,  '  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  battle.  He  said  that  young  Edward  of  Lancaster  "  was 
taken  fleeing  to  the  townwards,  and  slain  in  the  field."  '  Perfectly 
true.  But  that  one  eye-witness  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle 
was  a  servant  and  follower  of  Edward  IV,  and  the  narrative  he 
composed  was  an  official  narrative,  a  French  abridgment  of  which 
was  sent  over  to  the  Low  Countries  to  inform  Edward's  Burgundian 
allies  of  the  success  of  his  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom.3  Was  it  likely  that  such  a  narrative  would  say  anything 
of  a  murder  committed  in  Edward's  interest  ? 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  only  other  contemporary  evidence 
that  is  at  all  material  to  the  point — namely  that  of  Dr.  Wark- 
worth,  master  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  His  words 
are  : 

And  there  was  slain  in  the  field  Prince  Edward,  which  cried  for  succour 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

If  this  statement  be  taken  in  connexion  with  that  just  cited  of 
the  only  eye-witness  who  has  left  a  written  account  of  the  fact,  viz., 
that  the  prince  '  was  taken  fleeing  to  the  townwards  and  slain  in 
the  field,'  surely  it  rather  confirms  than  contradicts  the  view  that 
he  was  murdered  by  some  one  or  other,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  by  Gloucester.  The  battle 
was  already  lost  to  the  Lancastrians  ;  the  prince  was  flying  towards 
the  town ;  but  some  one  or  other  was  resolved  to  give  him  no 
quarter,  when  he  called  to  Clarence  for  succour.  No  meaner 
person  than  Gloucester  would  have  taken  the  responsibility  of 
slaying  so  valuable  a  prisoner. 

The  next  case  is  the  murder  of  King  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Markham 
says  this  is  a  grossly  improbable  story,  manufactured  by  the  paid 
writers  of  Henry  VII,  and  that,  to  render  it  probable,  Fabyan  and 
Warkworth's  informant  misdated  Henry's  death  on  21  May.  That 
Warkworth's  Chronicle  was  written  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII  seems 

manibus,  ipso  principe  Edwardo,  unigenito  Regis  Henrici,  victo  Duce  Somersetice, 
Comitegue  Devonice,  ac  aliis  dommis  omnibus  et  singulis  memoratis.  Hist.  Groyl. 
Contin.  555.  This  will  allow  us,  if  we  please,  to  believe  that  Prince  Edward,  and 
indeed  all  the  others,  were  slain  in  hot  blood  either  in  the  battle  itself  or  in  the  pur- 
suit. In  fact,  the  writer  meant  to  suggest  a  falsehood  without  actually  stating  one. 
3  See  Mr.  Bruce's  preface  to  the  Historie  of  Arrivall,  pp.  vi.,  vii. 
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a  little  doubtful,  for  it  appears  that  the  manuscript  volume  contain- 
ing it  was  presented  to  the  library  of  St.  Peter's  College  in  1483,4  two 
years  before  Henry's  accession ;  so  all  the  bias  ought  to  have  been 
in  favour  of  Edward  IV  or  Eichard  III.  Bias,  however,  is  an 
immaterial  consideration  if  we  have  positive  proof  of  inaccuracy,  as 
Mr.  Markham  tells  us  we  have  here;  for  he  maintains  that 
Henry  VI  did  not  really  die  till  24  May,  and  on  that  date  he  can 
prove  an  alibi  for  his  client.  The  evidence  given  for  this  is  a  docu- 
ment of  which  the  drift  is  quite  correctly  expressed  by  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  himself,  and  I  need  only  give  it  again  in  his  words,  omitting 
the  inference  he  draws  from  it :— '  The  expenses  and  diet  of  Henry 
and  his  ten  servants  were  paid  for  fourteen  days  from  11  May, 
that  is  until  24  May.'  How  this  implies  that  Henry  lived  till  24 
May  I  do  not  clearly  see.  I  should  say  it  implied  only  that  those 
who  had  charge  of  him  were  not  dismissed  and  had  not  their 
expenses  paid  till  that  day. 

But  '  the  only  contemporary  writer,  in  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of 
Bruges,  confirmed  this  date.'  Mr.  Markham  means  once  more  the 
official  writer  in  the  service  of  Edward  IV  who  reported  to  the 
citizens  of  Bruges  the  whole  story  of  Edward's  recovery  of  his  throne. 
Even  here  the  numeral  is  a  little  doubtful,  for  the  English  version 
of  the  narrative  says  '  the  xxiii  day  of  the  monithe  of  May.' 5 
But  whichever  date  he  intended  his  readers  to  accept,  his  state- 
ments must  be  received  with  caution ;  otherwise  we  may  as  well 
appeal  to  him  also  in  proof  of  his  very  suspicious  assertion  that 
Henry's  death  was  occasioned  by  '  pure  displeasure  and  melancholy  ' 
on  hearing  Of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  capture  of  his  wife,  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  his  party.  This  was  clearly  the  official  view 
which  it  suited  Edward  IV  to  promulgate. 

But  is  this  writer  '  the  only  contemporary  writer,'  and  are  these 
the  only  trustworthy  evidences  of  the  exact  date  of  Henry's  death  ? 
We  must  remember  that,  quite  apart  from  the  manner  of  his  death 
(and  it  is  worth  noting  by  the  way  that  the  dagger  which  was 
supposed  to  have  killed  him  was  preserved  among  the  relics  of 
Beading  Abbey  and  was  found  there  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  less  than  seventy  years  after),6  the  exact  day  of  it  was 
of  some  importance  to  the  different  religious  foundations  which  had 
bequests  left  them  to  keep  his  obit  and  sing  masses  for  his  soul. 

4  See  Introduction,  p.  xxvi,  note. 

3  The  24th  is  probably  due  to  a  misreading  by  the  translator  in  the  Archaeologia  of 
the  narrative  sent  to  Bruges.  The  original  French  was  afterwards  published  by  Dr. 
Giles  for  the  Caxton  Society,  and  if  correctly  printed  there  rea'ds  23rd  just  as  the 
English  narrative  does.  Every  reader  of  old  manuscripts  knows  that  the  numerals  as 
then  written,  xxiii  and  xxiiii,  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded.  See  La  B6volte  du 
Comte  de  Warwick,  p.  42. 

6  Wright's  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  p.  226. 
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This  duty  they  must  certainly  have  performed  in  the  days  of 
Edward  IV,  long  before  Tudor  writers  had  the  power  to  pervert 
facts  in  the  way  Mr.  Markham  supposes  that  they  did  to  blacken 
Eichard's  character.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  even  setting 
apart  the  official  writer's  evidence,  there  is  a  little  discrepancy 
among  other  early  authorities  as  to  the  exact  day,  but  the  only 
doubt  seems  to  have  been  whether  it  was  the  21st  or  22nd  May  ; 
not  one  of  the  others  dates  it  the  23rd  or  24th.  And  the  fact  is  that 
the  event  occurred  so  near  midnight  on  the  21st  that  the  exact 
day  might  have  been  easily  questioned.  This,  however,  would  have 
made  no  practical  difference  as  to  the  obit,  which  would  have  been 
celebrated  on  the  22nd  even  if  he  had  died  at  sunset  on  the  21st. 

And  now  for  the  other  testimonies.  Here  is  that  of  Warkworth, 
which  is  the  most  explicit,  and,  as  I  think  I  have  shown,  sufficiently 
near  the  time  : — 

And  the  same  night  that  King  Edward  came  to  London,  King  Harry, 
being  in  ward  in  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  put  to  death,  the 
21st  day  of  May  on  a  Tuesday  night  betwixt  11  and  12  of  the  clock, 
being  then  at  the  Tower  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  King  Edward, 
and  many  other  ;  and  on  the  morrow  he  was  chested  and  brought  to 
Paul's,  and  his  face  was  open  that  every  man  might  see  him. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  precise  not  only  as  to  the  exact 
day  and  hour  of  Henry's  death,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
murder,  and  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  Tower  at  the 
time,  but  also  as  to  the  fact  that  his  body  was  publicly  exhibited  the 
next  day  (the  22nd)  at  St.  Paul's.  Next  let  us  take  the  valuable 
City  chronicle  (the  printing  of  which  I  in  vain  urged  a  long  time 
ago  on  the  Master  of  the  Eolls)  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Vitellius 
A.  xvi  (f.  133)  :— 

Also  upon  Ascension  Even  [the  22nd  May],  King  Henry  was  brought 
from  the  Tower  through  Cheap  unto  Paul's  upon  a  bier,  and  about  the 
bier  more  glaives  and  staves  than  torches  ;  who  was  slain,  as  it  was  said, 
fby  the  duke  of  Gloucester  ;  but  how  [qu.  however  ?  i.e.  in  whatever  way] 
he  was  dead,  thither  he  was  brought  dead.  And  in  the  church  the  corpse 
stood  all  night.  And  on  the  morn  he  was  conveyed  to  Chertsey,  where 
he  was  buried. 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  the  day  of  the  death  is  not  given,  but  as  no 
one  puts  it  earlier  than  the  21st  this  is  immaterial ;  what  is  im- 
portant is  that  this  chronicler  is  in  precise  agreement  with  Wark- 
worth as  to  the  exhibition  of  the  dead  body  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  22nd. 
Again,  in  MS.  Arundel  28  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  old 
chronicle  relating  to  the  events  of  a.d.  1361-8  ;  on  a  fly-leaf  at 
the  end  of  which,  in  a  contemporary  hand,  are  some  jottings  rela- 
ting to  Edward  IV's  time,  and  among  these,  after  mention  of  the 
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triumphant  return  of  Edward  to  London  on  21  May  1471,  we  find 
the  following  note  : — 

Eodem  die  decessit  Henricus  Sextus,  olim  dictus  Rex  Aiigliae,  apud 
Turrim  London',  et  sepultus  est  in  monasterio  de  Chertesey  juxta 
Tamisiam,  Winton'  dioces'.  Et  sic  nemo  relinquitur  in  humanis  qui  ex 
illo  stirpite  coronam  petat. 

The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the  last  sentence  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  event  having  been  quite  recent  at  the  time  the  entry  was 
made  ;  and  it  proves  Henry's  death  to  have  taken  place  on  the  21st. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Markham  has  passed  these  evidences  by 
unnoticed  ;  for  although  the  two  latter  are  derived  from  MSS.  they 
are  quoted  in  the  late  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps's  Introduction  to 
Wark worth's  chronicle,  with  other  early  testimonies  both  as  to  the 
date  and  manner  of  Henry's  death.  Among  these  is  a  MS.  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  since  printed  by  me,  and  evidently  contemporary, 
which  dates  the  death  '  in  Yigilia  Ascensionis  Dominical,'  i.e.  22nd 
May,  a  MS.  at  Oxford  (Laud  674)  which  gives  the  same  date,  and 
a  MS.  in  the  Eoyal  Library  (2  B.  xv.)  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
is  of  more  authority,  and,  like  Warkworth,  is  a  little  more  specific. 

This  last  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  illuminated  volume, 
containing  Hours  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  beginning  is  an  obituary  of 
the  family  of  the  Butlers  earls  of  Wiltshire  and  of  Ormond, 
containing  also  the  names  of  Henry  VI  and  his  son  Prince  Edward. 
The  entry  relating  to  the  former  is  as  follows  : — 

Obitus  Regis  Henrici  Sexti,  qui  obiit  inter  vicesimum  primum  diem 
Maii  et  xxiim  diem  Maii. 

Immediately  after  this  obituary  comes  a  calendar  or  almanac 
giving  a  table  of  each  month  and  its  celebrations  on  consecu- 
tive pages,  in  which  Henry's  obit  is  set  down  accordingly  under 
the  22nd  May  (12th  kalends  of  June) :  Obitus  Regis  Henrici  Sexti. 
Thus  we  see  how,  the  death  occurring  near  midnight  between  the 
21st  and  22nd,  it  was  frequently  referred  to  the  latter  day,  on  which 
the  obit  was  kept. 

The  day  of  Henry  VI's  death  is,  in  fact,  beyond  dispute ;  and  , 
surely  the  fact  that  it  was  a  murder  is  almost  equally  so.  The  ' 
well-informed  Continuator  of  the  Croyland  chronicle  at  this  period 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  member  of  King  Edward's  council,  and 
tried  hard  to  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  matters  for  Edward's 
sake ;  but  even  he  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  it  was  a  murder 
committed  in  Edward's  interest.  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it : — 

I  pass  over  in  silence  how  at  this  period  the  body  of  King  Henry  was 
found  lifeless  in  the  Tower  of  London.      May  God  spare  and  grant  time 
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for  repentance  to  him  whoever  thus  dared  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 
Lord's  Anointed  ;  whereof  the  doer  has  earned  the  title  of  a  tyrant,  and 
the  sufferer  that  of  a  glorious  martyr." 

The  Continuator  of  Croyland,  it  will  be  seen,  is  careful  not  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  doer.  The  word  '  tyrant '  apparently  reflects 
on  Edward  himself,  who,  no  doubt,  authorised  the  deed,  and  for  whose 
immediate  benefit  it  was  done.  But  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that 
the  testimonies  already  cited  are  exceedingly  significant  as  to  his 
brother  Eichard  having  been  the  agent ;  and  under  any  circum- 
stances the  alibi  cannot  be  established. 

Passing  on  from  this  point,  Mr.  Markham  dismisses  more 
briefly  some  other  imputations  against  Gloucester,  where,  it  may 
be  admitted,  he  is  on  safer  ground ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  his 
supposed  complicity  in  the  death  of  his  own  brother  Clarence. 
This  is  curious,  because  here  he  might  have  made  a  very  plausible 
case  for  a  complete  acquittal ;  and  I  have  myself  taken  some  pains 
to  show 8  that  the  view  taken  by  Shakespeare  is  not  fully  warranted 
even  by  his  authority,  Sir  Thomas  More.  For  More,  whom  Mr. 
Markham  considers  to  be  Morton  and  an  unscrupulous  libeller  of 
Eichard  III,  is  careful  to  mention  this  only  as  a  doubtful  surmise, 
and  admits  that,  openly  at  least,  he  opposed  Edward's  determination 
to  put  his  brother  to  death,  though  he  says  that  '  some  wise  men  ' 
believed  that  he  secretly  helped  to  bring  it  about.  The  theory  of 
the  '  wise  men '  was  that  Eichard  was  even  at  this  time  aiming  at 
the  crown  and  that  he  saw  the  prize  almost  within  his  grasp,  if  he 
once  got  Clarence  out  of  the  way,  as  Edward  would  very  likely  die 
early,  leaving  his  children  young.  '  But  of  all  this  point,'  adds 
More,  '  there  is  no  certainty,  and  whoso  divineth  upon  conjectures 
may  as  well  shoot  too  far  as  too  short.' 

Surely  these  words  are  not  exactly  those  of  an  unscrupulous 
libeller.  Otherwise,  he  must  have  been  a  very  Jesuitical  libeller, 
pretending  to  be  fair  when  he  wras  really  trying  to  cast  imputations 
which  he  could  not  justify.  So  far  as  mere  matter  of  fact  goes,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  does  Eichard,  in  this  case,  the  fullest  possible 
justice.  He  admits  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  and  that 
appearances  wrere  against  it ;  bat  was  the  surmise  itself  altogether 
unjustifiable?  We  know  from  another  and  apparently  trustworthy 
source  that  Edward  wTas  very  unhappy  about  the  matter  afterwards, 
and  would  say  when  asked  to  pardon  other  malefactors,  '  0  unfor- 

7  Tacco  hoc  temporum  intcrstitio  invention  esse  corpus  Regis  Henrici  in  Turri 
Londoniarwn  examine.  Parcat  Deus,  et  spatium  pcenitentice  ei  donet,  quicunque 
tarn  sacrilegas  mantis  in  Christum  Domini  ausus  est  immittere ;  wide  et  agens,  tyrannic 
patiensque,  gloriosi  martyris  titultim  mcreatur.  Cont.  Croyl.  in  Fulman's  Scriptores 
556. 

8  History  of  Richard  III,  41-44. 
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tunate  brother,  for  whose  life  not  one  creature  would  make  inter- 
cession !  '  Gloucester,  then,  though  he  had  opposed  the  attainder 
of  Clarence  in  Parliament,  or  at  least  opposed  the  institution  of 
such  proceedings,  made  no  intercession  to  save  his  brother.  He 
received  immediately  afterwards  a  share  of  his  estates ;  and  it  was 
partly  out  of  them  that  he  at  once  obtained  two  separate  licenses 
to  enable  him  to  found  two  magnificent  religious  establishments,  at 
Barnard  Castle  and  at  Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  with  provision  for 
perpetual  masses  for  the  souls  of  his  father  and  his  deceased  brothers 
and  sisters.  Now,  may  it  not  reasonably  be  suspected  that  there 
was  something  of  an  expiatory  character  about  these  foundations,  ( 
the  licenses  for  which  were  granted  just  three  days  after  the  death 
of  Clarence?9 

Next  we  come  to  the  story  of  Eichard's  usurpation  of  the  crown, 
which,  especially  if  we  include  the  preparatory  steps,  is  too  intricate 
to  discuss  here  in  detail.  Mr.  Markham  tells  it  briefly  in  his  own 
way,  and  I  have  told  it  in  mine  after  a  minute  examination  of  all 
the  evidences.  I  may  say,  indeed,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  traverse  again  so  much  -ground  as  I  already  have  done 
in  the  preceding  pages  ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  had  answered 
beforehand  in  my  book  almost  all  the  arguments  used  by  Mr. 
Markham  to  discredit  the  earlier  crimes  imputed  to  his  protege. 
Since,  however,  he  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  advance  them,  I 
have  gone  into  the  subject  more  fully  than  before,  and  with  a  mind 
quite  willing  to  entertain  the  more  favourable  view,  for  I  have  never 
looked  upon  the  evidences  as  at  all  conclusive ;  but  I  must  say  that 
the  more  I  do  look  into  them  the  more  the  suspicion  of  Eichard's 
guilt  increases. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  usurpation,  however,  we  are  not,  ( 
on  the  whole,  so  very  much  at  variance.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  they  have  been  a  good  deal  misrepresented ;  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  attribute  to  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  More  or 
Morton  the  mistakes  that  occur  in  the  history  attributed  to  the 
former.  For  it  is  quite  natural  that  many  years  after  the  events 
the  true  order  of  their  occurrence  should  have  been  misapprehended, 
and  even  that  other  errors  should  have  been  imported  into  the 
story  which  seemed  to  harmonise  with  its  general  drift.  In  fact,  I 
have  always  considered  that  the  usurpation  itself,  even  if  it  could 
not  have  been  altogether  vindicated,  might  possibly  have  borne  a 
somewhat  less  sinister  aspect  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  murder  by 
which  it  was  soon  after  followed,  and  for  another  murder  which 
preceded  it— I  mean  that  of  Hastings.  But  Mr.  Markham  has  got 
altogether  a  new  version  of  this  latter  story,  which  we  must  now 
consider. 

■  See  my  History  of  BicJiard  III,  45,  46. 
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There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  fact,  declared  by  a  con- 
currence of  testimonies,  that  Hastings  was  suddenly  arrested  at  a 
council  in  the  Tower  on  Friday,  13th  June.  Hitherto  it  has  also 
passed  without  question  that  he  was  beheaded  the  same  day,  '  in 
all  haste,'  as  Fabyan  tells  us,  and  '  without  judgment  or  long  time 
of  confession  or  repentance.'  But  Fabyan  is  one  of  those  Tudor 
writers  whose  testimony  Mr.  Markham  will  not  credit  except  where 
it  is  convenient ;  and,  though  the  words  of  the  Continuator  of  Croy- 
land  on  this  point  go  to  confirm  the  fact,  Mr.  Markham  will  have 
us  believe  that  the  Friday  (he  admits  it  was  a  Friday)  on  which 
Hastings  was  executed  was  not  the  day  he  was  arrested  but  a  week 
later,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  must  have  had  a  regular  trial 
(which  of  course  must  have  been  by  a  jury  of  his  peers),  though  there 
is  no  record  of  any  such,  even  in  the  Baga  de  Secretis. 

How  is  this  novel  conclusion  reached  ?  It  rests  mainly  on  the 
authority  of  a  contemporary  letter  written  by  Simon  Stallworthe, 
who,  as  I  may  mention  (for  I  had  not  noticed  the  fact  when  I  wrote 
my  book),  was  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  to  Sir  William  Stonor,  a 
gentleman  of  Oxfordshire.  This  letter,  which  is  dated  at  London, 
21  June,  says  : '  On  Friday  last  was  the  lord  chamberlain  (Hastings) 
headed  soon  upon  noon.'  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  a  man  writing  on 
the  21st  of  a  month  about  what  was  done  on  the  20th  would  pro- 
bably have  said  'yesterday'  and  not  *  Friday  last,'  although  the 
20th  actually  was  the  last  Friday  before  the  date  of  his  letter. 
Indeed,  I  should  be  disposed  to  think,  even  without  any  other  evi- 
dence, that  he  meant  to  have  written  '  Friday  last  week ; '  and  I 
think  the  omission  of  a  single  word  is  all  the  more  conceivable  when 
we  find  that  the  letter  was  written  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and 
concludes  with  the  sentence  '  I  pray  you  pardon  me  of  more 
writing  ;  I  am  so  sick  that  I  may  not  well  hold  my  pen.'  We  need 
not  ask  whether  his  agitation  was  due  to  a  coup  d'etat  accompanied 
by  the  summary  execution  of  a  great  nobleman  and  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  two  bishops.10 

But  the  theory  that  Hastings  was  executed  a  week  after  his 
arrest  is  confirmed,  it  seems,  by  two  other  witnesses — and  these  the 
very  writers  whose  credit  in  other  things  Mr.  Markham  wishes  to 
destroy.  In  other  things  ?  No,  in  this  very  thing  itself,  for  they 
both  say  that  the  execution  followed  immediately  after  the  arrest, 


:o  Mr.  Markham  says  that  the  theory  that  Stallworthe  meant  Friday  last  week  is 
disproved  by  the  very  next  line  of  the  letter,  in  which  it  is  said  that '  on  Monday  last ' 
young  Richard  came  out  of  sanctuary.  '  If  "  Monday  last,"  '  says  Mr.  Markham, 
'  meant  Monday  last,  "  Friday  last  "  must  be  taken  to  mean  Friday  last.'  Surely  not, 
otherwise  Stallworthe  was  reporting  events  in  reverse  order.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
letter  without  being  anxious  to  prove  a  point  will  assuredly  believe  that  '  Friday  last ' 
was  an  earlier  date  than  '  Monday  last.' 
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and  one  of  them  (More)  says  the  Protector  swore  he  would  not  dine 
till  he  had  seen  Hastings'  head  off  (somehow  I  can't  help  connecting 
this  with  the  expression  in  Stallworthe's  letter  that  he  was  '  headed 
soon  upon  noon  ').  But  how,  then,  do  More  and  Fabyan  also 
confirm  that  interval  of  a  week  which  Mr.  Markham  says  occurred 
between  the  arrest  and  execution  ?  Why,  by  dating  Eichard's  acces- 
sion, both  of  them,  some  days  too  early  !  This,  however,  requires  a 
little  explanation.  The  truth  is  that  Fabyan,  who  makes  an  awful 
muddle  of  his  dates,  speaks  of  Shaw's  sermon  as  having  been  de- 
livered '  on  Sunday  following  '  the  execution  of  Hastings,  instead  of 
the  second  Sunday  after,  and  then  says  Eichard  assumed  the  crown 
on  '  Thursday  than  next  ensuynge,  beynge  the  xx.  daye  of  Juny ' 
when  the  20th  June  was  not  a  Thursday  at  all,  and  the  true  date  of 
Eichard's  accession  was  Thursday  the  26th.  Of  course,  the  one  true 
thing  in  Fabyan' s  chronology  according  to  Mr.  Markham  is  that 
Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  was  really  preached  the  Sunday  after  Hastings 
was  executed.  Therefore  Hastings  was  executed,  not  on  Friday  the 
13th,  when  he  was  arrested,  but  on  Friday,  the  20th,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon  was  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Eichard's 
accession.  All  the  other  dates  in  Fabyan  were  pure  inventions, 
though  very  clumsy  fabrications  ;  but  Morton  (More),  to  make  it  a 
little  more  plausible,  fixes  the  date  of  Eichard's  accession  on  the 
19th,  which  was  really  a  Thursday.  Such  an  hypothesis,  surely, 
will  hardly  commend  itself  to  serious  students  of  history. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  said  even  to  palliate  the  execution  of 
Hastings  is  that  it  may  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  some  equally  violent  project  arranged  between  him  and  the 
Woodvilles.  But  the  theory  that  '  it  was  a  question  of  hours '  and 
that  Eichard  only  just  saved  himself  by  prompt  action  will  not  hold 
for  a  moment.  He  had  written  to  York  of  the  designs  of  the  Wood- 
villes three  days  before  (10  June)  desiring  troops  to  suppress  them, 
and  he  also  wrote  to  Lord  Nevill  on  the  11th  with  the  same  object. 
On  the  subject  of  the  usurpation  itself  I  have  nothing  to  remark 
except  that  Mr.  Markham  carries  the  argument  about  the  suppres- 
sion of  evidences  by  Henry  VII  a  little  too  far.  Parliament  in 
Henry's  time  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  copies  of  the  petition 
to  Eichard  to  assume  the  crown.  It  was  naturally  considered  a 
thing  in  itself  scandalous  and  calculated  to  disturb  the  succession. 
But  to  say  that  '  the  original  draft '  of  this  petition  was  preserved 
'  by  a  mere  accident '  isjmisleading.  I  cannot  tell,  for  my  part,  if '  the 
original  draft '  still  exists ;  but  the  enrolment  of  it,  made  in  due 
course  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  under  Eichard  III,  was  never  de- 
stroyed, but  has  been  kept  securely  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of 
the  Eolls  from  that  day  to  this.  It  was,  however,  so  long  before  the 
public  had  access  to  these  records,  or  any  pushing  inquirer  asked 
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to  see  the  roll,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  remained  almost  unsus- 
pected for  centuries. 

Want  of  space  precludes  me  from  dealing  further  with  the  less 
important  parts  of  Mr.  Markham's  argument,  and  I  must  now 
proceed  to  the  main  question — the  murder  of  the  princes,  about 
which  we  are  asked  to  consider  two  things  :  first,  the  evidence 
that  Eichard  did  not  do  it,  and,  second,  the  evidence  that  Henry 
did  do  it ;  for  Mr.  Markham  is  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that 
such  a  deed  was  not  done  at  all. 

First,  then,  as  regards  Eichard.  After  what  has  been  already 
said,  Mr.  Markham's  argument  from  his  (supposed)  previous  good 
character  will  hardly  be  considered  weighty.  Nor  is  his  brother 
Edward's  confidence  in  him  much  to  the  point,  as  during  Edward's 
life  he  had  only  committed  murders  in  Edward's  own  interests. 
These  and  other  a  priori  arguments  we  may  simply  set  aside  and 
inquire  what  is  to  be  said  about  positive  facts. 

The  first  point  that  Mr.  Markham  finds  is  that  in  some  regulations 
laid  down  for  the  royal  household  in  the  north  in  July  1484  it  is 
appointed  that '  the  children  '  should  be  '  together  at  one  breakfast.' 
Of  course  this  would  be  most  conclusive  evidence  that  Edward  Y 
and  his  brother  were  alive  nearly  a  year  after  their  supposed 
murder  if  it  were  only  clear  that  they  were  *  the  children '  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  is  it  at  all  likely  that  persons  who  had  occupied  such  a 
position  in  the  world  as  they  had  done  would  be  so  described  in  an 
official  document  ?  Yet  this,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  all  the  positive 
evidence  Mr.  Markham  has  to  produce  that  the  princes  were  not 
murdered  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1483.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  positive  evidence  that  they  were. 

Of  course  we  cannot  expect  Mr.  Markham  to  accept  the  testi- 
monies of  Tudor  authorities  like  Fabyan,  Eous,  and  More  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  him  not  to  show  some  kind  of  deference  to  the  Con- 
I  tinuator  of  Croyland,  whom  he  has  all  along  upheld  as  the  most 
trustworthy  of  all  the  original  authorities.  Well,  what  does  this 
writer  say  ?  Why,  that  after  it  had  been  proclaimed  that  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  going  to  take  the  lead  in  a  general  rising  against 
Eichard  all  over  the  Southern  and  Western  Counties,  '  vulgatum  est 
{  dictos  Regis  Edwardi  pueros,  quo  genere  violenti  interitus  ignoratur, 
decessisse  in  fata.'  That  is  a  pretty  considerable  morsel  to  digest, 
for  one  who  would  dispute  the  fact  of  the  murder  at  this  time — all 
the  more  when  he  admits  that  *  the  statement  was  made  in  good 
faith.'  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  writer  '  may  have  been  deceived 
in  thinking  there  was  any  rumour  at  all.'  '  If  the  rumours  had 
really  existed,'  says  Mr.  Markham,  Eichard  would  not  have  been 
taken  by  surprise  when  on  the  11th  October  he  heard  of  an  out- 
break in  Kent. 
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No  previous  rumours  can  have  reached  him,  and  they  must  have 
reached  him  if  they  had  gained  the  popular  ear.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  there  was  no  rumour  that  the  young  princes  had  been 
murdered. 

Really,  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  way  of  dealing  with 
original  evidences  that  I  ever  met  with.  A  monk  of  Croyland  Abbey 
learns  that  there  is  a  rumour  and  says  so  in  his  chronicle.  The  fact 
reported  may,  of  course,  not  be  true,  but,  as  we  are  told  that  he 
writes  in  good  faith,  how  could  there  have  been  no  such  thing  as  a 
rumour  ?  Mr.  Markham,  indeed,  once  more  traces  it  all  to  Morton,  I 
who,  as  we  have  it  upon  record,  had  by  this  time  escaped  from  the 
keeping  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  found  refuge  in  his  own 
fenny  diocese  of  Ely,  where  he  could  not  easily  be  got  at.  But  he 
himself  could  easily  have  got  at  Croyland,  which  was  quite  close  at 
hand,  and  where  he  must  have  been  telling  lies  to  the  monks  to 
write  in  their  chronicle.  There  was  no  rumour,  Mr.  Markham 
thinks,  elsewhere  in  England  at  all !  I  feel  really  quite  abashed 
to  think  that  the  poverty  of  my  imagination  would  never  have  found 
this  key  to  the  mystery  unaided.  But  surely,  if  not  in  England,  it 
does  look,  at  least  as  if  there  was  a  rumour  of  the  same  kind  in 
France  !  For  in  January  1484 — less  than  half  a  year  after 
Kichard's  supposed  crime — we  find  the  Chancellor  of  France  allud- 
ing to  it  as  a  fact  in  addressing  the  Estates-General  at  Tours  and 
urging  his  own  countrymen  to  take  warning  by  it,  as  their  king, 
like  poor  Edward  V,  was  then  a  minor. 

Regardez,  je  vous  prie  [these  are  the  words  he  used],  les  evenements 
qui  apres  la  mort  du  Roi  Edouard  sont  arrives  dans  ce  pays.  Contemplez 
ses  enfans,  deja  grands  et  braves,  massacres  impunement,  et  la  couronne 
transported  a  l'assassin  par  la  faveur  des  peuples.11 

Was  this  not  a  real  rumour  either?  Why,  no.  Even  this, 
we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  inspired  by  Morton,  who  was  now  in  \ 
France— though,  as  Mr.  Markham  justly  observes,  there  were  other 
Lancastrian  exiles  there  quite  capable  of  spreading  such  a  tale.  If, 
however,  the  story,  true  or  false,  was  so  industriously  propagated, 
and  declared  in  this  manner  to  the  assembled  Estates  at  Tours,  is 
it  not  going  rather  far  to  suggest  that  it  could  have  made  no  great^ 
noise  in  the  world  ?  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Markham  seems  to  look 
upon  as  possible  when  he  writes  as  follows  :— 

The  calumnious  insult  to  the  King  of  England  uttered  by  the  French 
Chancellor  may  not  have  reached  Richard's  government. 

And  to  this  suggestion  he  immediately  adds  : — 

11  Journal  des  Etats  GinCraux  de  France  tenus  a  Tours  en  1483-4,  p.  39. 
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If  it  did,  it  must  have  been  apologised  for,  or  explained  away,  for 
some  months  afterwards,  in  July  1486,  King  Richard  received  an  embassy 
from  the  French  regency  to  treat  of  peace. 

Where  Mr.  Markham  got  this  information  I  do  not  know.  The 
date  is  doubtless  partly  or  wholly  due  to  misprint,  for  of  course  he 
knows  that  Richard's  reign  terminated  in  August  1485 ;  nor  can  I  find 
that  Richard  received  any  French  embassy  in  the  July  either  of  1484 
or  1485.  But  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  was  England,  not  France, 
that  made  the  first  bid  for  peace,  and  that  Richard  himself  was  ready 
enough  to  overlook  the  'insult,'  for  reasons  which  we  may  interpret 
as  we  please.  For  he  wrote  to  the  French  king  from  Cambridge  on 
11  March,  1484,  within  two  months  after  the  French  chancellor's 
oration  at  Tours,  to  desire  credence  for  Thomas  Langton,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  to  whom  on  the  21st  he  gave  powers  to  conclude  a 
truce.  No  conclusion,  however,  was  reached  when  Langton  passed 
on  from  the  French  court  on  a  further  mission  to  Rome ;  and 
it  was  only  on  12  August  that  Charles  VIII,  that  is  to  say  his 
council,  wrote  back  to  Richard  in  a  tone  which,  whether  sincere  or 
not,  was  one  of  reciprocity.  No  French  ambassadors  could  have 
been  sent  to  England  before  September,  when  Richard  signed  a  safe- 
conduct  for  their  coming,  but  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt 
whether  they  ever  came  at  all.  It  is  quite  certain  that  very  soon 
after  the  French  council  gave  assistance  to  his  rival  Henry  of 
Richmond.12 

But  the  point  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  is  this  :  if  it  was 
really  a  delusive  report  which  reached  first  the  honest  chronicler  of 
Croyland  and  secondly  the  chancellor  of  France,  is  it  not  strange 
that  we  have  no  record  at  all  of  people  in  either  country  having 
discovered  that  they  were  deluded  ?  Some  of  us  can  remember  in 
1854  the  false  news  which  reached  this  country  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  just  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  A  year  later  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  was  an  accomplished  fact.  But  suppose,  somehow  or 
other,  instead  of  copious  newspapers,  one  or  two  private  diaries 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  all  the  original  authorities  for  these 
events  that  could  be  found  some  centuries  later,  is  it  likely  that 
even  in  these  the  false  rumour  would  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
without  subsequent  contradiction  until  it  pretty  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  a  truth  of  after  date  ? 

The  Continuator  of  Croyland  mentions  the  rumour  as  an  uncon- 
tradicted report  in  which  he  evidently  believed  himself,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  ample  time  before  Henry  came  to  the  throne  to  have 
added  '  this  was  found  afterwards  to  be  inaccurate,'  if  there  was 

12  Bymer,  xii.  221,  223,  234.     Stances  du  Conseil  de  Charles  VIII,  1484,  pp.  45, 
128  (Documents  iiUdits). 
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any  ground  for  saying  so.  The  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  France, 
in  like  manner,  is  ample  evidence  that  the  report  was  widely  cir- 
culated upon  the  continent ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  so  up  to  that 
time  such  a  speech  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  give  it  very 
general  currency.  If,  then,  the  report  was  altogether  false  and 
was  known  to  be  false  in  England,  surely  the  refutation  of  the 
scandal  must  have  followed  soon  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  Henry,  whatever  else  he 
might  succeed  in  doing,  to  make  his  subjects  believe  at  a  later  period 
what  they  had  once  known  to  be  an  idle  tale.  Nay,  even  if  he  could 
have  made  his  own  subjects  believe  it,  surely  he  had  no  power,  at  all 
events,  to  make  Philip  de  Commines  do  so  after  the  rumour  had 
been  contradicted  and  discredited.  Yet  there  it  is,  recorded  in  his 
history  as  a  fact  (Book  V,  ch.  xx.)  that  Kichard  III  murdered 
his  two  nephews— just  what  the  chancellor  of  France  had  said 
before. 

But  apart  from  this  argument,  there  is  another  almost  equally 
strong.  If  the  murder  in  Bichard's  days  was  not  a  fact,  but  the 
princes  were  known  to  be  still  alive,  how  did  Henry  even  hope  to 
obtain  the  crown  ?  The  story  hitherto  received  has  always  been 
that  after  Buckingham's  rebellion  he  obtained  the  support  of  dis- 
affected Yorkists  in  Brittany  by  promising  on  oath  that  he  would 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York,  as 
soon  as  he  should  obtain  the  crown ;  so  that  his  weak  Lancastrian 
title  was  made  stronger  by  a  prospective  union  of  the  claims  of  both 
the  Boses.  But  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case  if,  as 
Mr.  Markham  suggests,  Elizabeth's  two  brothers  were  believed  to 
be  still  alive ;  and  Henry's  successful  invasion  of  England  becomes  ^ 
then  quite  a  different  matter  from  what  we  have  always  been 
taught  to  regard  it.  We  must  consider  that  he  obtained  the  crown 
on  a  mere  Lancastrian  title,  and  that  a  rather  weak  one  ;  or  else 
that  by  sheer  conquest,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries,  he  not 
only  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  the  reigning  king,  but  set  aside 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  the  two  princes  in  whose  behalf  the 
people  had  been  ready  to  rise  against  King  Bichard. 

Now,  these  princes  may  or  may  not  have  been  illegitimate,  as 
Stillington  averred.  I  pass  that  question  by.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  my  argument  that  Henry  himself  after  his  accession  felt  that 
his  position  on  the  throne  would  be  strengthened  by  marrying  their 
sister  Elizabeth  of  York.  How  could  the  sister  be  of  so  much  con- 
sequence while  her  two  brothers  were  still  alive  ?  If  they  were 
illegitimate,  so  must  she  have  been  also ;  if  her  legitimacy  were 
considered  clear,  then  theirs  was  equally  so.  And  yet  Henry  VII 
comes  to  the  throne  while  the  two  brothers  (Mr.  Markham  tells  us) 
were  still  alive,  and  strengthens  himself  by  marrying  their  sister. 
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More  extraordinary  still,  the  two  brothers  who  are  known  to  be 
alive  at  his  accession  are  made  away  with  at  some  indefinite  time 
afterwards — Mr.  Markham  thinks  in  June  or  July  1486 — within  a 
year  after  Henry's  accession  and  some  five  months  or  so  after  his 
marriage.  They  disappear  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  them — 
not  even  a  '  rumour  '  of  their  deaths.  Did  nobody  care  what  had 
become  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Markham  will  have  to  rewrite  a  great  deal  of  English  history, 
and  to  explain  a  great  many  things  to  us,  before  he  can  make  his 
view  in  the  least  degree  plausible.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  comparatively  few  contemporary  evidences  exist  to 
show  the  impression  made  by  these  events  upon  the  public  mind, 
yet  the  facts  were  alluded  to  long  afterwards,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  when  they  were  not  a  whit  older  than  our  own  re- 
collection of  such  things  as  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  great 
exhibition  in  Hyde  park,  or  the  Crimean  war ;  and  it  is  quite 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  free  expression  of  public  or  private 
opinion  in  those  days  could  be  burked  by  authority.  In  1525,  just 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Kichard  III,  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  ventured  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him,  in  reply  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  but  the  thing  they  said  in  his  favour  was  exceed- 
ingly significant.  They  were  pressed  by  the  court  for  a  benevolence, 
and  replied  that  such  a  demand  was  contrary  to  a  statute  of 
Eichard  III.  '  Sir,'  said  the  cardinal,  addressing  one  of  the  alder- 
men, who  was  their  spokesman,  personally, '  I  marvel  that  you  speak 
of  Kichard  III,  which  was  a  usurper  and  a  murderer  of  his  own 
nephews.  Then  of  so  evil  a  man,  how  can  the  acts  be  good  ?  '  '  An 
it  please  your  grace,'  replied  the  other,  '  although  he  did  evil,  yet 
in  his  time  were  many  good  acts  made,  not  by  him  only,  but  by 
the  consent  of  the  body  of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  the  parlia- 
ment.' 13 

So  Kichard  and  his  parliament  (which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
confirmed  his  title)  had  some  good  spoken  of  them,  even  in  Tudor 
days  ;  and  there  were  times  (as  we  know  from  the  latest  evidences) 
when  the  subjects  of  Henry  VIII  declared  that  King  Richard  was 
never  so  hated  by  his  people  as  the  king  they  had  then.14  Nay,  there 
were  times  when,  groaning  under  Henry's  tyranny,  they  would  have 
welcomed  the  emperor's  aid  to  dethrone  him,  and  even  told  the 
imperial  ambassador  that  the  validity  of  his  title  might  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  ground  that  his  mother  had  been  declared  by  Bishop 
Stillington  to  be  of  illegitimate  birth.15  So  that  it  seems  the 
grounds  of  Richard's  usurpation  were  not  altogether  forgotten 
(notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  documents),  nor  even  altogether 

13  Hall's  Chronicle,  698.  "  Calendar  of  Henry  VIII,  vi.  p.  226. 

15  Ibid.  vi.  618,  vii.  519. 
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discredited,  in  a  later  age.  But  there  was  no  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  or  in  that  of  Henry  VII,  or  even  in  that 
of  Eichard  himself,  in  which  the  greatest  crime  attributed  to  him— 
the  murder  of  his  nephews— was  not  believed  to  be  a  fact. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  examine  once 
more  the  coherency  of  the  story  of  that  dark  deed  as  given  by  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  details  may  be  more  or  less  inaccurate,  but 
the  fact  itself  was  certain  from  the  first.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed— nobody  knew  exactly,  for  a  long  time, 
how  it  had  been  done.  Some,  indeed,  cherished  for  a  while  a  faint 
belief,  or  hope,  that  the  princes  might  have  somehow  escaped  over 
sea,  and  so  been  preserved  alive.  But  it  was  plain  that  neither  at 
the  outbreak  of  Buckingham's  rebellion,  nor  at  any  time  after,  was 
Eichard  able  to  produce  them  ;  otherwise  Tudor  writers  would  have 
found  it  no  more  possible  to  charge  him  with  the  crime  than  it  was 
for  King  Sigismund  to  alter  a  Latin  gender.  I  have  given  my  own 
explanation  in  my  <  Life  of  Eichard  III '  of  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  the  source  of  More's  information ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  true 
one.  I  believe  nothing  was  known  of  the  details  or  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  murder  until  the  execution  of  Sir  James  Tyrell  in 
1502.  Men  were  convinced  the  children  had  been  made  away  with, 
they  could  not  tell  how  or  by  whom.  But  when  Tyrell  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  a  totally  different  offence,  and  knew  that  he  must 
suffer,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  confess  himself  to  a 
priest,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  full  details  of  the  story.  His  con- 
fession implicated  only  one  man  alive,  his  old  servant  Dighton, 
and,  the  matter  being  so  serious,  Dighton  was  examined  about  it, 
no  doubt  under  a  promise  of  pardon,  considering  that  a  knowledge 
of  his  guilt  was  only  obtained  under  seal  of  confession  from  another 
man.  This  will  explain  the  statements  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  first, 
that  Tyrell  and  Dighton  were  at  that  time  examined  and  confessed 
the  crime,  and  secondly,  that,  of  its  instruments  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  Dighton  still  remained  alive,  'in  good  possibility  to  be 
hanged  ere  he  die.' 

Now,  if  this  be  the  way  the  story  really  came  to  light,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  has  no  ground  for  his  contention  that,  '  if  the  confessions  had 
ever  been  made,  Tyrell  and  Dighton  must  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed for  these  atrocious  murders,  and  duly  punished.'  Tyrell,  cer- 
tainly, could  not  be  tried  for  the  murder,  when  he  was  already  under 
sentence  of  death  for  another  crime ;  and  as  for  his  servant  Dighton, 
whose  agency  in  the  matter,  but  for  his  confession,  would  have  re- 
mained still  a  secret,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  have 
been  convicted  at  that  time  if  he  had  chosen  to  deny  it,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  he  confessed  on  a  promise  of  pardon.  But, 
again,  Mr.  Markham  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  either  Tyrell's 
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or  Dighton's  confession  '  would  certainly  have  been  published  if  it 
was  ever  made.'  On  the  contrary,  Tyrell's  confession  to  the  priest 
would  certainly  not  have  been ;  and  to  publish  Dighton's,  as  a  for- 
mal statement,  would  have  had  much  the  same  effect .  Moreover, 
the  king's  pardon  could  hardly  have  protected  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  people.16 

And  now,  having  disposed  of  Mr.  Markham's  evidences  that 
Eichard  did  not  commit  the  crime,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute 
his  argument  that  Henry  did.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  it 
amounts  to.  An  historical  fact  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases 
can  only  be  established  by  positive  testimony  believed  to  be  trust- 
worthy; but  in  some  rare  instances,  perhaps,  an  inference  from 
other  facts  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  it  without  positive  testimony 
to  the  fact  itself.  What  is  the  case  here  ?  Why,  we  have  no  posi- 
;  tive  testimony  at  all  that  Henry  committed  such  a  crime.  Not  a 
single  writer  ever  asserted  such  a  thing.  Not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  anybody  ever  suspected  it.  Mr.  Markham  will 
not  believe  writers  who  say  that  Eichard  did  the  deed,  but  he  will 
believe  that  Henry  did  it  without  any  testimony  to  that  effect 
at  all. 

What  are  his  reasons  ?  If  the  fact  is  to  be  made  to  rest  merely 
upon  inference,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  at  least  that  the  inference 
shall  be  carefully  drawn  and  shall  have  in  itself  an  inherent  proba- 
bility sufficient  to  maintain  it,  even  in  opposition  to  the  presump- 
tion which  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  in  this  case  naturally 
creates.  But  all  that  Mr.  Markham  even  attempts  to  prove  is 
that  the  detailed  story  of  the  murder  can  (at  least  in  part)  be 
made  to  fit  the  beginning  of  Henry  VII' s  reign  better  than  the 
reign  of  Eichard  III.  For  Sir  James  Tyrell,  as  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  Horace  Walpole,  was  far  too  distinguished  a  person, 
long  before  the  date  of  the  murder,  to  require  an  introduction  to 
Eichard  through  the  king's  '  secret  page ; '  but  under  Henry  VII 
he  found  himself  out  of  favour,  having  lost  some  valuable  promo- 
tions as  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  York.  If  then,  we  begin  by 
accepting  the  theory  that  Henry,  having  married  Elizabeth  of 
York  while  her  brothers  were  alive,  found  he  must  get  rid  of  them 

16  Odious  as  his  crime  was,  I  believe  the  government  was  induced  not  only  to  spare 
Dighton  for  the  reasons  above  given,  but  even  to  protect  his  private  confession  from 
being  too  much  talked  about.  The  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  of  course  must  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  what  had  happened  to  her  brothers,  but  the  details  could 
never  have  been  given  except  in  private.  Polydore  Vergil,  writing  after  Tyrell's  dis- 
closure, gives  the  same  story  as  More  about  the  part  taken  by  him  and  Brackenbury 
in  the  matter,  but  says  nothing  of  any  other  agents.  More  obtained  his  knowledge, 
as  he  tells  us,  '  by  such  men  and  by  such  means,  as  methinketh  it  were  hard  but  it 
should  be  true.'  And  More  himself,  who  left  his  history  an  unfinished  fragment, 
never  intended,  in  all  probability,  to  publish  it  for  a  long  time  after  it  was  written. 
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to  be  quite  secure,  and  suppose  that,  being  on  his  progress  to  York, 
he  commissioned  John  Green  (the  very  man  named  in  the  story)  to  go 
to  London  and  get  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  (not  Brackenbury, 
of  course,  who  had  died  fighting  for  Richard  at  Bosworth,  but 
Digby) 17  to  put  the  lads  to  death ;  that  Green  failed  to  persuade 
Digby  to  do  the  deed  ;  that  Henry  (not  Richard)  exclaimed  '  Whom 
shall  I  trust  ?  ' ;  that  some  one  (probably  of  higher  rank  than  a  page) 
suggested  to  him  that  Tyrell  would  stick  at  nothing  for  advance- 
ment ;  then  we  may  consider  that  the  whole  story  hangs  together 
pretty  well.  For  surely  it  is  very  significant  that  on  11  March 
1486,  when  Henry  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  York,  he  actu- 
ally made  a  grant  to  John  Green  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor  of 
Benyngton  in  Hertfordshire.18  What  could  this  have  been  but  a 
bribe  to  do  some  infamous  service  ?  One  other  name,  however, 
besides  Brackenbury' s  is  clearly  wrong ;  for  Miles  Forest  was  dead 
before  Henry  came  to  the  throne ;  besides,  he  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Tower,  being  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  at  Barnard 
Castle  in  Durham.  And  as  to  Dighton,  another  slight  correction  is 
necessary.  *  He  was  not  Tyrell' s  horsekeeper,  nor  probably  the 
actual  murderer.' 19  He  was,  it  seems,  a  priest,  '  probably  a  chaplain 
in  the  Tower,'  who  may  have  been  only  an  accessory  after  the  fact 
in  connexion  with  the  interments.' 20 

How  far  it  is  legitimate  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  history  by  the 
use  of  the  words  '  probably '  and  '  may  have  been '  is  always  a 
nice  question.  But  when  these  airy  conjectures  are  opposed  to 
positive  statements,  even  of  second-rate  authorities,  they  should  be 
looked  upon  with  considerable  suspicion.  If  there  is  one  character 
in  the  story  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  More  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  able  to  form  some  estimate,  it  was  surely  the  man  who  was 
alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  who  was  evidently  not  a  priest,21  else  he 
would  not  have  called  him  a  horsekeeper,  and  of  whom  he  declared 
that  he  still  walked  about  '  in  good  possibility  to  be  hanged  ere  he 
die/ 

Surely  Mr.  Markham  might  have  contented  himself  with  general 
observations  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  detailed  story  of  the 
assassination  without  indicating  that  he  knew  one  of  More's  con- 

17  Mr.  Markham,  I  think,  must  mean  Daubeney,  as  there  was  no  lieutenant  of 
Calais  of  the  name  of  Digby  at  the  time. 

18  This  is  not  quite  the  real  effect  of  the  grant ;  but  no  matter. 

1!'  Mr.  Markham's  article,  p.  278  (English  Historical  Eeview,  vi.  No.  22). 

20  Ibid.  p.  280. 

21  I  presume  Mr.  Markham  had  found  out  by  a  reference  to  Campbell's  Materials 
for  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII,  ii.  148,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  John  Dighton 
was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  on  1  May  1487.  Is  this  the  only 
reason  he  has  for  flatly  contradicting  More  by  denying  that  John  Dighton  was  Tyrdl'fl 
horsekeeper?     I  can  see  no  other. 
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temporaries  better  than  More  himself  did.  But  I  feel  that  I  need 
pursue  the  hypothesis  of  Henry's  guilt  no  further.  Even  if  it  had 
been  really  possible  to  whitewash  Eichard  III,  it  would  have  been 
monstrous  to  accept  such  a  very  gratuitous  supposition  without  any 
evidence  at  all.  And  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  to 
whitewash  Eichard  III  is  an  utterly  hopeless  task. 

James  Gairdner. 
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The  Royal  and  Merchant  Navy 
under  Elizabeth 


WHEN  Henry  VIII  died  he  left  the  kingdom  better  equipped  for 
both  attack  and  defence  than  it  had  ever  before  been  under  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Whether  moved  by  sagacious  prescience,  or 
merely  yielding  to  the  desire  for  display,  he  had  built  a  fleet 
remarkable  both  for  the  number  of  the  ships  composing  it  and  for 
their  size.  He  brought  over  Italian  shipwrights  to  teach  English- 
men the  art  of  shipbuilding,  and  organised  an  admiralty,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  department  of  state,  with  dockyards,  victualling, 
ordnance,  and  subsidiary  branches.  He  had  surrounded  the  coasts 
with  blockhouses  and  forts,  duly  armed  and  manned.1  He  used 
the  national  revenues  freely  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  good  har- 
bours for  the  general  welfare,  spending  during  his  reign  80,000/. 
in  fortifying,  dredging,  and  embanking  Dover  haven,  always  a  port 
of  national  importance  ;  the  name  and  position  of  one  of  his  forts 
there  still  survive  in  those  of  its  successor,  the  present  Archcliff 
battery.  It  is  not  easy  to  rate  the  value  to  Elizabeth  during  the 
doubtful  earlier  years  of  her  reign,  and  when  a  French  royal  navy 
had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  of  the  possession  of  a  fleet  of  fight- 
ing ships,  smaller  it  is  true  than  that  of  Spain  but  concentrated 
within  striking  distance  of  that  power,  while  Spanish  maritime 
strength  was  necessarily  dispersed  over  two  hemispheres. 

When  Edward  VI  came  to  the  throne,  in  1547,  the  royal  navy 
numbered  thirty  vessels  amounting  to  10,330  tons,  and  fifteen 
*  rowbarges '  of  twenty  tons  each,  besides  some  still  smaller  hoys 
and  boats.2  The  famous  '  Henry  Grace  a  Dieu,'  shortly  afterwards 
burnt  at  Woolwich,  is  the  largest  in  this  list.  The  next  largest  is 
the  <  Jesus,'  of  700  tons.  This  is  doubtless  the  '  Jesus  of  Lubeck,' 
bought  in  1545  by  Henry  from  the  Hansa  league,  and  lost  by 
Hawkins  in  1568  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  This  vessel  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  man-of-war  bought  from  foreigners,  for,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was  customary  for  our  kings  to  purchase 

1  A  large  portion  of  this  expenditure  on  coast  defence  etc.  was  borne  by  the  spoil  of 
the  monasteries.     Cf.  Gasquet,  Henry  VIII  and  the  English  Monasteries,  ii.  534-5. 

2  Arcliceologia,  vi.  218. 
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in  Hanseatic  or  Mediterranean  ports  the  few  large  fighting  ships 
they  possessed.  She  is  followed  by  the  *  Peter  '  and  the '  Matthew  '  of 
600  tons  each,  the  '  Great  Bark '  and  the  *  Murryan  '  of  500,  four 
of  450,  three  of  400,  four  of  300,  and  the  remainder  of  smaller 
tonnage.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  the  few  navy  lists  which  have  come  down  to  us,  that  they  are 
in  some  ways  untrustworthy.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
statements  of  tonnage  ;  the  same  ship  is  given  in  one  list  as  of  300 
tons,  in  the  next  as  of  350,  and  in  the  following  one  as  of  260  tons.3 
The  '  Jesus  of  Lubeck '  itself,  though  in  this  list  said  to  be  700  tons, 
is,  in  the  later  ones  of  1558  and  1562,  reckoned  a  600-ton  vessel. 
This  uncertainty  was  perhaps  due  to  the  rough  and  unscientific 
method  of  measuring  tonnage,  a  method  which  will  be  subsequently 
touched  upon  more  fully  ;  in  any  case  it  vitiates  dogmatic  compari- 
sons of  the  strength  of  opposing  ships  or  squadrons. 

Although  the  navy  deteriorated  during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Mary,  it  was  not  altogether  neglected.  Additions  were  made 
to  it  by  the  regency,  for  Edward  notes  in  his  journal  his  presence 
at  the  launch  of  the  '  Primrose  '  and  '  Mary  Willobie  ; '  on  another 
occasion  the  whole  of  the  fleet  was  equipped  and  moored  in  the 
Thames  in  order  to  impress  the  French  ambassador,  and  papers 
relating  to  the  execution  of  repairs  and  general  administration  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  manuscript  collections. 

Shortly  after  Elizabeth's  accession  a  full  account  was  drawn  up 
of  the  maritime  resources  of  the  country,  both  of  the  royal  and 
merchant  navy,  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  a  return  of 
the  munitions  in  store,  the  number  of  men  directly  and  indirectly 
available,  and  the  general  expenditure.4  Twenty-one  ships  are 
named  as  being  in  a  serviceable  condition,  viz. — 


Tons 

Tons 

'  The  Great  Ship ' 

.     800 

'  Swallow '     . 

.     300 

1  Mary  Rose ' 

.     600 

4  New  Bark '  . 

.     200 

«  Great  Bark ' 

.     600 

4  Mary  Willoby '    . 

.     200 

'  Philip  and  Mary  ' 

.     500 

1  Greyhound ' 

.     160 

'Lion'  . 

.     450 

'Bull'  . 

.     160 

1  Jennett ' 

.     300 

4  Tiger ' 

.     160 

4  Hart '  . 

.    300 

4  Falcon ' 

.     100 

*  Antelope '    . 

.     300 

And  six  more  of  smal 

er  burthen. 

amounting  in  all  tc 

)  5,510  tons. 

Ten  others  are  recommended  to  be  sold  out  of  the  service,  but  one 
of  these  ten  is  the  '  Jesus  of  Lubeck,'  and  we  know  that  she  was  not 
sold  but  remained  in  constant  use  until  1568.  Two  more  appear  in 
the  list  of  1 562  as  being  available,  so  that  it  may  be  supposed  that 

3  The  •  Foresight '  in  the  lists  of  1574,  1577  and  1580.    There  are  many  other  like 
instances. 

4  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  iii.  44. 
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but  few  were  absolutely  condemned.  '  The  Great  Ship  '  is  certainly 
the  vessel  shortly  afterwards  named  the  'Elizabeth/  and  just 
launched  in  the  presence  of  the  young  queen — a  ship  which  took  her 
share  of  all  the  stirring  maritime  adventure  of  the  reign,  and  which 
was  not  condemned  till  1618.  The  '  Great  Bark '  is  perhaps 
the  'Hope.'  Among  the  ten  condemned  vessels  are  two  galleys. 
Galleys  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  lists,  but  I  have  in  only 
three  instances  been  able  to  find  a  distinct  reference  to  a  number 
of  oarsmen,  implying  a  vessel  of  the  typical  galley  construction  and 
size.  Ordinarily  the  name  may  have  been  given  to  small  sailing 
vessels  of  a  particular  build. 

There  are  also  forty-five  merchantmen,  in  all  of  7,000  tons, 
available  for  use  with  the  men-of-war,  for,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  fighting  ship  was  not  yet  strikingly  differentiated  from  the 
armed  merchantman,  and  the  merchant  vessel  was  fitted  not  only 
for  trade  but  for  action  if  a  profitable  chance  of  privateering  pre- 
sented itself  during  her  voyage.  The  optimistic  official  who  drew 
up  this  report  went  on  to  propose  that  during  the  ensuing  five 
years  thirty  new  ships,  of  from  60  to  800  tons  burthen,  should  be 
built.  He  may  have  lived  to  know  that  not  that  number  of  new 
ships  were  built  during  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  ordnance  afloat  numbered  264  brass,  and  48  iron  guns, 
but  this  proportion  of  brass  to  iron  was  gradually  reversed.  The 
heaviest  piece  used  on  shipboard  was  the  cannon,  of  which  there 
were  sixteen,  each  weighing  7,000  lbs.  and  throwing  a  60  lb.  ball. 
Next  is  the  demi-cannon  weighing  6,000  lbs.  with  a  30  lb.  ball. 
Then  the  culverin,  in  weight  4,000  lbs.  and  having  a  17J  lb.  ball  ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  demi-culverin  of  3,000  lbs.  and  carrying 
a  9  lb.  ball.  There  were  also  sakers,  minions,  and  several  other 
varieties  of  guns ;  but  the  most  generally  useful  piece  was  the  culverin, 
which  became  the  favourite  ship  gun,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
navy  was  much  larger,  there  were  even  fewer  than  sixteen  cannon 
afloat.  The  weights  given  appear,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
academic,  seeing  that  a  contemporary  writes,  '  the  founders  never 
cast  them  so  exactly  but  that  they  differ  two  or  three  cwt.  in  a 
piece.' 5 

The  first  detailed  list  of  large  merchant  ships  is  that  of  1560.6 
Such  lists,  equivalent  to  those  of  ships  now  built  to  Admiralty 
requirements,  are  frequent  during  the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  By  such  a  method  the  government  readily  knew  how 
many  vessels  could  be  relied  on  as  fighting  auxiliaries,  and  how 
many  could  be  used  as  tenders  and  storeships ;  ft  also  enabled  the 
council  to  judge  whether  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  English  shipping  were  successful.  This  return 
of  ships  of  100  tons  and  upwards  is  apparently  incomplete,  there 

5  State  Papers  Dam.  Eliz.  ccxlix.  43.  6  Ibid.  xi.  27. 
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being  no  entry  for  such  a  port  as  Bristol  for  instance.  London 
possesses  21,  two  of  which,  the  largest  in  the  whole  list,  are  of  300 
tons  ;  Newcastle  is  next  with  14,  Dartmouth  and  Kingswear  9r 
Hull  6,  Plymouth  4,  Southampton  1,  while  Liverpool  has  none. 
The  total  is  76,  but,  as  has  been  noted,  there  are  no  reports  for 
Bristol  and  several  of  the  western  counties.  The  number  of 
seamen  available  is  upwards  of  7,000,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  included  London  and  some  other  districts.  Cornwall  ranks  first 
with  700  men,  Essex  next  with  550,  Liverpool  possesses  56  seamen. 

Mary  left  the  crown  deeply  indebted  and  with  some  7,000Z.  due 
to  the  admiralty,  although  the  sum  allowed  for  ordinary  naval  ex- 
penses had  been  comparatively  large.  Concurrently  with  an  increase 
of  national  expenditure  there  was,  for  the  moment,  a  general  decline 
of  commerce  and  a  shifting  of  the  centres  of  commercial  distribution, 
especially  felt  by  the  older  seaports.  Yarmouth  petitions  in  1559  7 
for  relief  from  the  payment  of  the  fifteenth  on  account  of  their  loss 
of  trade — in  the  preceding  list  of  ships  Yarmouth  only  counts  for  four 
vessels  of  more  than  100  tons  ;  their  harbour  has  cost  them  1,000L 
a  year  and  is  not  yet  finished  ;  the  town  walls  cost  them  100L  a 
year,  and  the  relief  of  their  poor  yet  another  hundred.  In  1565 
Yarmouth  had  553  householders,  7  sea-going  ships  of  which  the 
largest  was  140  tons,  25  smaller  ones,  and  81  fishing  boats, 
together  with  400  seamen.8  Doubtless  the  burgesses  made  them- 
selves out  to  be  in  as  bad  case  as  possible,  but  similar  complaints 
came  in  from  all  quarters.  Hythe  had  from  80  vessels  and  fishing 
boats  sunk  to  eight ;  Winchelsea  — '  there  is  at  this  present  none, 
and  the  town  greatly  decayed.' 9  The  complaints  of  Chester  are 
chronic  to  the  same  effect :  her  merchants  lost  22,000L  in  seven 
years  from  piracies  and  shipwrecks  ;  while  Hull  in  a  shorter  period 
lost  23,000L  from  the  same  causes. 

Throughout  her  reign  the  queen  frequently  hired  out  men-of- 
war  to  private  adventurers  for  trading,  exploring,  or  privateering 
purposes.  In  1563  the  '  Jesus  of  Lubeck  '  was  lent  to  Dudley  and 
others  to  trade  to  Africa,  for  which  they  paid  500L  She  was  then, 
after  nearly  twenty  years  of  service,  valued  at  2,000Z.,  for  which 
amount  the  hirers  had  to  give  their  bonds.10  She  was  returned  in 
1565,  was  at  Padstow  in  October,  and  'cannot  be  brought  to 
Gillingham  till  spring  of  next  year.'  The  rate  of  hire,  and  it 
remained  constant  during  the  rest  of  the  century,  was  two 
shillings  a  ton  per  month.  The  adventurers  could  not  therefore 
have  procured  a  600-ton  vessel,  for  two  years,  for  500Z.  from  any 
owner  but  the  State.  And,  as  she  had  to  remain  at  Padstow  during 
the  whole  winter,  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  returned  in  a  very 
unseaworthy  condition,  for  Elizabethan  seamanship  was  certainly 

7  State  Papers  Doni.  Eliz.  viii.  36.  8  Ibid,  xxxviii.  8. 

9  Ibid,  xxviii.  3.  .  10  Ibid  xxxvii.  61. 
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equal  to  taking  a  ship  up  channel  during  the  winter  months.  She 
was  hired  by  Hawkins  in  1568,  and  was  the  first  of  the  only  two 
men-of-war  lost  to  Spain  during  the  entire  reign. 

The  type  of  ship  of  course  varied  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  she  was  designed.  In  a  paper  by  William  Borough  three 
orders  are  described  lI : — 

1.  The  shortest,  broadest,  and  To  have  the  length  by  the  keel 
deepest  order.                                          double  the  breadth  amidships,  and 

the  depth  in  hold  half  that  breadth. 
This  order  is  used  in  some  merchant  ships  made  for  most  profit. 

2.  The  mean  and  best  propor-  Length  of  keel  2  or  2£  that  of 
tion  for  shipping  for  merchandise,  beam.  Depth  of  hold  eleven-twenty  - 
likewise    very   serviceable    for    all     fourths  that  of  beam. 

purposes. 

3.  The  largest  order  for  galleons  Length  of  keel  three  times  the 
or  ships  for  the  wars,  made  for  the  beam.  Depth  of  hold  two-fifths  of 
most  advantage  of  sailing.  beam. 

The  'rake,'  or  overhang,  of  bow  and  stern  in  ships  built  on 
this  last  plan  would  be  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  keel,  and  it  is 
probable  that  such  vessels  were  but  little  worse  sailers  than  the 
ordinary  merchantmen  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  any 
rate  before  the  wind.  The  art  of  sailing  on  the  wind  was  but  little 
practised  ;  the  top-hamper  of  lofty  sides,  half  deck,  quarter  deck, 
poop  royal  and  forecastle  levered  the  vessel  off  to  leeward,  while, 
judging  from  the  inventories,  it  was  not  yet  supplied  with  fore  and 
aft  sails. 

Many  improvements  however  were  introduced ;  movable  top- 
masts, chain  pumps,  capstans,  the  log  line,  studding  and  top- 
gallant sails  were  all  new  during  this  reign.12  The  lower  ports 
were  now  four  feet  above  the  water  line  instead  of  the  sixteen 
inches  customary  during  the  middle  of  the  century.  Ealeigh 
is  emphatic  in  his  disapproval  of  deck  cabins :  '  they  are  but 
sluttish  dens  that  breed  sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover 
stealths,  and  in  fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their 
splinters.'  Nevertheless  others  thought  differently,  and  in  view 
of  the  large  crew  of  a  man-of-war  and  crowded,  narrow  quarters, 
some  deck  accommodation  was  perhaps  absolutely  essential.  Both 
half  deck  and  forecastle  were  barricaded  and  pierced  for  arrow 
and  musketry  fire.     In  ships  '  built  loftie  '  there  was  another,  and 

11  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  ccxliii.  110. 

12  Raleigh  (ed.  Birch,  1751),  ii.  78.  But  if  top-gallant  sails  were  used  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  must  have  been  towards  the  close,  as  I  do  not  find  them  mentioned 
in  official  papers  till  1618.  Studding  sails  were  not  those  now  known  by  that  name. 
They  were  called  '  bonnets  '  and  '  drablers  ' :  the  bonnet  laced  on  to  the  foot  of  the  ordi- 
nary sail,  the  drabler  on  to  the  foot  of  the  bonnet.  The  invention  of  the  log  line  is 
claimed  for  an  Elizabethan  Englishman  named  Humphrey  Cole,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  least  as  early  as  1521  on  board  Magellan's  ships. 
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perhaps  even  a  third,  tier  over  the  half  deck  and  forecastle,  of 
similarly  defended  cabins.  The  waist  was  partly  open  on  the 
upper  deck,  while  below,  on  the  main  deck,  were  again  loopholed 
bulkheads  running  transversely,  so  that  if  the  ship  were  boarded 
her  assailants  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  galling  cross-fire  from 
the  defenders.  During  the  whole  of  this  century  gravel  ballast 
only  was  used,  and  for  such  crank  vessels  a  large  quantity  was 
necessary.  It  was  seldom  changed,  and  becoming  soaked  with 
bilge-water,  drainings  from  beer  casks,  and  the  general  waste  of  a 
ship,  was  a  source  of  injury  to  the  vessel  and  of  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  men.  The  '  cook-room,'  a  solid  structure  of  brick 
and  mortar,  was  built  in  the  hold  on  this  ballast,  and  in  that 
position,  besides  making  the  ship  hot  and  spoiling  the  stores,  was 
a  frequent  cause  of  fire.  Moreover,  ballast  and  cook  room  being 
practically  immovable,  nothing  could  be  known  of  the  condition  of 
the  timber  and  ironwork  below ;  in  1578  Sir  William  Winter 
advocated  the  use  of  stone  ballast  and  the  removal  of  the  cooking 
galley  to  the  forecastle  ;  but  neither  proposal  appears  to  have  been 
adopted.13  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  galleys  were  still  sometimes  in  the  hold.  The  large  amount  of 
space  taken  up  by  the  ballast,  the  storage  of  cables,  ammunition 
and  other  necessaries,  left  but  little  room  for  provisions,  and  a, 
ship  had  only  food  and  drink  on  board  for  three  or  four  weeks  for 
her  crew ;  the  presence  of  a  fleet  of  tenders  was  therefore  required 
with  all  naval  expeditions  > 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  notwithstanding  the  stress  of  work  to 
which  Elizabeth's  ships  were  subjected,  they  were  so  well  built  that, 
with  substantial  repairs,  they  lasted  through  and  beyond  her  reign. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  '  Elizabeth,'  launched  in  1558,. 
was  in  service  till  1618;  the  'Mary  Eose,'  built  in  1556,  the 
1  Triumph  '  and  the  '  Bonadventure  '  in  1561,  were  not  condemned 
till  the  same  year  ;  and  the  '  Ark  Koyal,'  launched  in  1587,  was  lost 
in  1636  while  still  seaworthy.  Others  built  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  navy  list  of  1602.  The  life 
of  a  wooden  ship  was  always  much  longer  than  is  that  of  its  iron 
successor.  Among  men-of-war  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Eoyal 
Sovereign,' launched  in  1637,  which  was  in  all  the  great  naval  actions 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  which  was  still  in  active  service  in  tha 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  successor,  a  new  '  Eoyal 
Sovereign,'  dating  from  1712,  served  till  1786.  The  <  St.  Michael,' 
a  seventeenth-century  ship,  is  said  to  have  been  afloat  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  while  the  '  Eoyal  William,'  built  in  1670  and  rebuilt 
in  1719,  was  not  broken  up  till  1813.  To  a  certain  extent  the  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  on  the  Elizabethan  ships  was  perhaps  due  to 
the   honourable  competition  among  the   three  chief   shipwrights 

13  Cecil  MSS.  Cal.  pt.  ii.  222. 
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employed — Peter  Pett,  Mathew  Baker,  and  Kichard  Chapman. 
Captain  John  Davis,  the  explorer,  says,14  '  Mr.  Baker,  for  his  skill 
and  surpassing  grounded  knowledge  in  the  building  of  ships  ... 
hath  not  in  any  nation  his  equal.'  Mathew  was  the  son  of  James 
Baker,  master  shipwright  temp.  Henry  VIII,  by  whom  *  the  building 
of  ships  to  carry  great  ordnance  was  first  brought  to  perfection.' 15 
Pett  belonged  to  a  family  which  produced  master  shipwrights  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  of  Mary  I  to  that  of  Mary  II.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  and  then,  in  1600,  by  his  better  known 
younger  son  Phineas  Pett,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cambridge,  but 
who  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  his  university  standing  to  start  in 
life  as  a  carpenter's  mate  on  a  Levant  trader.  Pett's  first  appoint- 
ment was  to  Chatham,  where  his  pay  was  28s.  a  month,  18s.  8d. 
being  that  of  the  ordinary  shipwrights.  But  they  had  free  lodging 
and  victualling  or  allowance  for  it.16 

The  earliest  storehouses  at  Deptford  and  Woolwich  date  from 
1512,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the  steps  through  which 
they  developed  into  dockyards.  In  1546  Henry  VIII  purchased 
Bowton's  docks,  and  long  before  Elizabeth's  accession  the  establish- 
ments were  in  full  working  order.  Judged  by  the  expenses  of 
maintenance,  Chatham  was  the  most  important  station ;  for  one 
quarter  of  1589  Chatham  costs  1,774L  (this  includes  the  charges 
for  building  a  new  storehouse),  Deptford  266L,  Woolwich  12Z.,  and 
Portsmouth  64Z.17  In  1591  the  expenses,  again  for  one  quarter,  are  : 
Chatham  563Z.  17s.  7d.  and  Deptford  96Z;  14s.18  As  for  individual 
rates  of  pay  :  Peter  Buck,  clerk  of  the  checque  at  Chatham,  has  40Z. 
a  year,  the  chief  clerks  at  Deptford  and  Portsmouth  have  20L  each, 
and  he  of  Woolwich  12Z.  3s.  4d.19  Other  important  items  were  the 
charges  for  the  various  forts  and  blockhouses.  One  year's  work  on 
the  fort  at  Upnor,  guarding  the  important  anchorage  of  Gillingham 
Boads,  cost  557Z. ;  the  maintenance  of  those  at  Dover  was  288Z., 
that  at  Sandwich  58Z.,  Deal  69Z.,  Walmer  20L,  and  67Z.  for  Sand- 
gate.20 

Legislation  had  long  been  directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
English  merchant  shipping  by  protective  enactments.  Such 
enactments  were  varied  or  renewed  by  the  1st,  5th,  13th,  23rd, 
27th,  and  39th  of  Elizabeth.  The  coast  fisheries  were  assisted  by 
permission  being  granted  to  export  fish  in  English  bottoms  free  of 
custom,  subsidy,  or  poundage,21  while  the  internal  consumption  was 
increased  by  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of  meat  on  three  days 
a  week  under  penalty.  The  coasting  trade  was  confined  to  English 
owned  ships,  and  all  English  subjects  who  exported  or  imported  in 

M  Seaman's  Secrets.  lb  State  Papers  Dam.  James  I,  xcviii/42, 

lti  Cott.  MSS.  Otho  E.  ix.  f.  123.  ,7  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxxvi.  79. 

18  Ibid,  ccxxxviii.  25.  I9  Ibid,  ccxxvii.  48. 

20  Ibid.  1564,  xxxv.  19.  21  5th  Eliz.  c.  5. 
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those  belonging  to  foreigners  were  liable  to  aliens'  duties.  All 
imported  wine  and  woad  was  to  come  in  English  vessels  under  pain 
of  forfeiture,  with  an  exception,  for  certain  quantities,  in  favour  of 
Wales  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  export  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley 
was  permitted  in  ships  owned  by  Englishmen  when  such  cereals 
were  selling  at  certain  prices.  These  measures  were  not  fruitless. 
For  1576  is  a  list  of  fifty-one  ships  built  in  the  preceding  five  years 
and  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  statute  ordering  abstinence 
from  flesh  on  Wednesdays,22  while  in  1581  the  authorities  of  the 
Trinity  House  send  in  a  certificate  showing  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  fishing  boats,  there  being  in  a  short  time  an  addition  of 
114  on  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  alone  between  Newcastle  and 
Portsmouth.23 

Other  means  were  employed  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
larger  vessels.  By  a  regulation  due  to  Henry  VIII,  which  re- 
mained in  force  till  1624,  a  bounty  of  5s.  a  ton  was  paid  to  the 
builders  of  ships  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  and  owners  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  them  to  any  foreign  power.  Towards  the  later  years 
of  the  century,  when  the  ocean  trade  had  greatly  increased,  the 
payment  of  this  bounty  is  occasionally  noted.  Between  1581  and 
1594  there  had  been  built — or  rather  had  received  the  premium — 
46  such  vessels,  of  which  25  belonged  to  London,  7  to  Bristol,  2  to 
Southampton  and  one  each  to  Hull  and  Liverpool.24  The  galleon 
■  Ughtred '  of  Southampton  was  of  500  tons,25  and,  when  she  was  sent 
to  sea  under  Fenton,  was  valued  at  6,035Z. — fitted,  victualled  and 
munitioned.26 

The  *  Samaritan '  and  the  *  Crescent,'  both  of  Dartmouth,  were 
respectively  of  350  and  250  tons ;  the  total  amount  paid  was 
2,623L  5s.  It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  results  of  the  years  1587- 
8-9  that,  while  only  46  such  vessels  had  been  built  in  thirteen 
years,  there  are,  between  1592  and  1595,  48  large  ships,  of  10,622 
tons,  receiving  a  sum  of  2,683Z.  5s.  In  one  year— 1593— London 
obtains  this  aid  on  16  ships,  having  in  all  3,248  tons  ;  Dartmouth  is 
again  far  ahead  of  the  other  southern  ports  with  4  vessels  of  820 
tons.27  For  1596  and  1597,  3,147/.  10s.  was  paid  on  57  ships,  and 
56  of  them  belonged  to  London  ;  two  were  of  400  tons  each,  the 
greater  number  of  about  200  tons.28 

But  probably  the  bounty  was  not  always  paid.  At  the  foot  of 
a  list  of  merchantmen  for  the  years  1572-9,  the  owners  of  which 
had  given  bond  that  they  should  not  be  sold  to  a  foreign  subject, 
the  clerk  writes :  *  Whether  all  these  or  how  many  of  them  have 
had  any  allowance  of  her  majesty  I  cannot  tell,  for  that  there  is  no 

22  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  cvii.  68.  23  Ibid,  cxlvii.  21,  22.  24  Ibid.  ccl.  33 

25  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  Portuguese  carrack  of  1,600  tons  was,  in  1592, 
considered  the  largest  vessel  then  known.     See  inf.  p.  482. 

28  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  cl.  96.  «  Ibid,  ccliv.  33.  28  Ibid,  cclxii.  126. 
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record  of  the  allowance  in  this  court.' 29  The  total  is  70  ships 
of  12,630  tons  ;  the  largest  are,  one  of  Bristol  of  600  tons,  one  of 
London  of  450,  and  one  of  Dartmouth  of  400  tons.  One  entry, 
on  July  9,  1577,  is  that  Francis  Drake  of  Plymouth  gives  bond  for 
the  '  Pelican  'of  150  tons.30  Sometimes,  again,  the  five  shillings 
a  ton  was  not  paid,  but  allowed  on  the  customs  as  in  1595,  when 
636  crowns  were  granted  to  three  London  merchants,  'to  be 
allowed  on  the  customs  of  merchandise  brought  by  said  ships.' 31 
The  allowance  on  the  '  Daintie '  belonging  to  Eichard  Hawkins  was 
made  in  the  same  way. 

The  over-sea  trade  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  chartered  associa- 
tions, the  Eastland  company  trading  through  the  Sound  to  Norway, 
Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Poland  ;  the  Kussia  company  to 
Eussia,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  the  Turkey  or  Levant  company  to  the 
dominions  of  the  sultan,  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and,  at  first,  the 
East  Indies.  Many  of  the  largest  ocean-going  ships  either  belonged 
to,  or  were  hired  by,  these  corporations.  In  1581  the  Levant 
company  possessed  14  ships  varying  in  size  from  200  to  350  tons  ; 
they  mention  in  a  petition  that  the  new  imposts  levied  by  the 
Venetians  are  destroying  their  trade  and  that  their  ships  are  too 
big  to  be  employed  in  other  work.32  In  the  five  years  1583-7, 
this  company  employed  19  vessels  and  787  men  in  27  voyages  and 
paid  11,359Z.  in  customs.  Their  agent  at  Constantinople  cost 
1,000Z.  a  year  besides  presents  to  the  Turks,  and  in  1591  they 
complain  that,  first  and  last,  they  have  had  to  spend  40,000Z.  in 
maintaining  agents,  consuls,  etc.33  The  Venice  company  sent  ten 
or  twelve  ships  yearly.  The  profits  made  by  these  companies  were 
enormous — sometimes  500  or  1,000  per  cent. — and  their  risks  were 
fewer  than  were  those  of  individual  owners,  for  their  large  well 
armed  and  manned  vessels  were  less  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  navi- 
gation and  piracy,  the  latter  a  factor  to  be  always  reckoned  with. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  piracy  appears  to  have  almost 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  recognised  profession.  In  1563  there 
were  some  400  known  pirates  in  the  four  seas,  and  men  of  good 
family  who  subsequently  attained  official  rank  in  the  royal  service 
— Champernounes,  Oglanders,  Killigrews,  Careys,  and  Horseys — 
made  their  earliest  bids  for  fortune  as  channel  rovers.  Proclama- 
tions were  issued  and  commissions  of  inquiry  formed,  with  but 
little  effect.  Occasionally,  when  an  important  personage  was 
inconvenienced,  a  spasmodic  effort  was  made  and  dire  punishment 
momentarily  followed  ;  in  1573  the  earl  of  Worcester,  while  travel- 
ling on  an  embassy,  suffered  pillage,  and,  as  a  consequence,  900 
pirates  were  captured,  of  whom  three  who  had  robbed  the  earl  were 

29  The  Admiralty  Court.  M  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  cxxxvi.  35. 

31  Ibid.  vol.  ccli.  10  Jan.  M  Ibid,  cxlix.  58. 

33  Ibid,  cexxxiii.  13,  and  cexxxix.  44. 
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hanged.34  But  although  pirates  were  frequently  taken  few  were 
executed,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  on  shore,  a  class  which 
included  merchants,  country  squires,  and  government  officials,  were 
always  let  off  with  a  fine.  In  truth  the  Elizabethan  pirate  was 
more  than  half  patriot ;  if  he  injured  English  commerce  he  did 
infinitely  more  hurt  to  that  of  France  and  Spain,  and  he  only 
differed  in  degree  from  the  semi- trading,  semi-marauding  expe- 
ditions on  a  larger  scale  in  which  the  queen  herself  took  a  share 
and  for  which  she  lent  her  ships. 

The  state  papers  are  filled  with  petitions  for  redress  and  com- 
pensation and  with  commissions  of  inquiry  issued  to  the  various 
local  authorities ;  claim  and  counter  claim,  from  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  Scotchman,  Dane,  and  Hamburger,  follow  in  endless 
confusion.      In   1586   an   Englishman   writes    to    Burghley  .  .  . 

*  being  at  St.  Malo  last  month  he  heard  that  16  of  their  ships  had 
been  rifled  or  taken  by  Englishmen  .  .  .  and  that  their  hatred  of 
the  English  was  such  that  our  merchants  dared  not  walk  about 
in  public  .  .  .  men  in  authority,  to  recover  their  unthriftiness,  sell 
their  lands,  buy  ships  and  command  the  captain  and  company  not 
to  return  without  assurance  of  a  very  great  sum.' 35  On  the  other 
hand  Bristol  had,  in  1574,  formally  complained  of  St.  Malo  in  that 

*  by  common  consent '  they  had  set  forth  seven  vessels  to  prey  upon 
Bristol  commerce.  The  court  of  admiralty  had  granted  the  Bristol 
merchants  permission  to  seize  St.  Malo  ships  and  goods,  which 
perhaps  explains  the  letter  to  Burghley  just  quoted.36  In  1584 
the  French  ambassador  stated  that,  in  the  preceding  two  years, 
English  pirates  had  plundered  Frenchmen  of  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  200,000  crowns ;  the  only  answer  given  was  the  general 
statement  that  Englishmen  had  lost  more  by  French  pirates. 

Between  1564  and  1586  Englishmen  had  spoiled  the  Scotch  of 
goods  valued  at  20,717Z.  and  restitution  had  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  3,483Z.  But  between  1581  and  1585  the  Scot  had 
plundered  the  English  to  the  sum  of  9,628Z.  and  had  restored  only 
140L  ;  from  this  proportion  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Scotch- 
man was  more  successful  than  the  Frenchman  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  fashionable  pursuit  of  the  time.37  Nor  were  the  injured 
persons  exposed  only  to  the  loss  of  their  property.  A  Bayonne 
ship  was  captured  by  a  Bristol  privateer  in  1591,  and  the  owners 
came  to  England  to  obtain  redress,  but,  after  vainly  expending  500 
crowns,  they  were  '  fain  to  leave  off  their  suit  and  return  to 
France  to  save  their  lives.38  But  the  Englishman  did  not  fare 
better  in  France.     In  1572  the  '  Pelican  '  of  London,  belonging  to 

34  Sir  S.  Baker,  The  Office  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Coast.    London,  1884. 
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alderman  William  Bond  and  others,  was  seized  by  French  pirates, 
the  master  and  crew,  twenty-three  in  number,  murdered,  and  goods 
valued  at  4,000Z.  taken  with  her.  The  thieves  and  the  receivers  were 
both  well  known,  and  the  owners  commenced  a  suit  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Brittany ;  but,  after  fruitlessly  expending  1,000Z.,  prefer  to 

*  leave  all  in  hands  of  God  rather  than  prosecute  any  more  suits  in 
France. ' 39  Frequently  there  was  little  disguise  as  to  ownership. 
In  1580  three  Hamburg  merchants  petition  that  their  ships 
were  despoiled  by  'one  called  the  "Henry  Seckforde,"  whereof  is 
owner  Henry  Seckforde,  esq.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  your 
majesty's  privy  chamber.' 40  If  business  at  sea  was  languishing, 
the  pirate  did  not  disdain  to  vary  his  methods  ;  some  Dunkirkers 
planned,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  out,  the  abduction  of 
Sir  John  Spencer,  known  as  'rich  Spencer,'  on  his  way  to  his 
country  house  at  Islington.41 

Occasionally,  but  I  think  very  rarely,  the  pirate  changed  his 
allegiance.  Nicholas  Franklin  deposes :  '  A  year  ago  was  with 
Captain  Elliot  when  they  took  a  fly  boat  of  which  Captain  Elliot 
made  a  man  of  war ;  they  went  to  Helford  in  Cornwall  and  brought 
in  a  Dieppe  prize.  .  .  .  John  Killigrew,  captain  of  the  castle  there, 
warned  them  to  be  off  as  he  was  expecting  the  "  Crane,"  one  of  the 
queen's  ships ;  thereupon  Elliot  gave  him  nine  bolts  of  Holland 
cloth  and  a  chest,  and  they  sailed  to  Cork  .  .  .  thence  back  to  the 
channel,  took  four  Scotch  and  Irish  ships,  thence  to  Isles  of 
Bayonne.'  Here  they  met  some  Spaniards,  and  his  crew  wanted  to 
fight,  but  Elliot  and  his  officers  drew  their  rapiers  and  forced  the 
men  to  surrender.42  Elliot  was  given  the  command  of  a  Spanish 
galleon,  and  from  another  paper  I  gather  that  he  was  afterwards 
the  cause  of  some  Englishmen  being  racked. 

Letters  of  marque  were  sometimes  given,  but  they  only  faintly 
veiled  the  real  character  of  the  proceedings.  In  1586  letters  of 
reprisal  were  granted  to  Diggory  Piper  in  the  '  Sweepstakes  '  of 
London,  an  appropriate  name  for  a  privateer.  He  was  authorised 
to  attack  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  ;  he  commenced  with  some 
Flemings,  continued  with  two  French  traders,  and  finished  with  a 
Dane  having  goods  to  the  value  of  3,000?.  on  board.43  But  if  the 
merchantman  escaped  sea  pirates  the  owner's  troubles  were  by  no 
means  over.  Commerce  with  the  east  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
constant  bribery  ;  if  he  traded  to  Spain  he  had  to  reckon  with  the 
suspicious  bigotry  of  the  church  or  state,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  had  to  deal  with  the  more  selfish  dishonesty  of  custom 
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house  officials,  and  sometimes  of  persons  of  higher  rank.  Three 
victims  of  Spanish  procedure  petition  Burghley  : — '  In  this  moste 
wofull  manner  sheweth  unto  Yr  Honr  your  suppliantes  John  Tyndall 
and  Eobert  Frampton  of  Bristowe  and  Wm.  Ellize  of  Alperton  .  .  . 
late  marchantes  and  the  Quene's  Majestie's  naturall  subjectes,  late 
in  case  right  good  to  live  and  nowe  in  state  most  miserable.  That 
where  your  said  suppliantes  did  trade  into  Spayne  in  the  way  of 
marchandise — soe  it  is  Kt.  Honble  that  besydes  longe  and  miserable 
imprisonment,  besydes  the  intollerable  torment  of  the  strappadoe, 
there  susteyned  by  the  authoritie  of  the  Inquisitors  of  Spayne, 
your  said  suppliantes  are  there  spoyled  of  all  their  goods  to  the 
value  of  2,228/.  10s.  6d.  to  their  utter  undoing.'  Their  ship  was 
seized  because  a  Cato  in  English  was  found  on  board — Spain  and 
England  being  at  peace.  They  go  on  to  ask  that  they  may  have 
restitution  out  of  Spanish  goods  in  England.44 

It  was  a  usual  clause  in  a  charter-party  that  a  merchantman 
should  carry  ordnance  and  small  arms.  In  the  peaceful  Bordeaux 
fleet  of  1593  the  three  largest  vessels  carry  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  guns,  all  the  others  have  from  three  to  sixteen  pieces  of 
various  sizes.  Owners  who  escaped  the  risks  of  the  voyage  had  to 
be  prepared  for  trickery  at  home.  Accusations  of  dishonesty  are 
frequently  brought  against  the  officers  of  customs — 'they  alter 
their  books,  leaving  out  and  putting  in  what  pleases  them  ; '  the  wages 
of  the  waiters  were  12Z.  16s.  a  year,  but  some  of  them  kept  large 
houses,  the  officers  were  said  to  attend  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
daily,  and  the  chief  ones  seldom  came  at  all.  These  latter,  says  the 
writer,  appoint  clerks  who  grow  rich  the  same  way,  and  these  again 
take  under- clerks  who  make  their  living  out  of  the  merchants  ;  the 
chief  posts  are  sold  at  high  prices,  while  in  the  country  the  queen  is 
defrauded  of  half  the  customs.45  Another  person  writing  to  Bobert 
Cecil  in  1594  says,  '  There  has  been  transported  out  of  Bye  within 
twelve  months  not  less  than  10,000Z.  of  prohibited  wares.  The 
customs  officers  not  only  connive  but  help.' 46  Other  examples 
might  be  cited  to  show  that  there  had  not  been  much  improvement 
in  the  thirteen  years,  although  the  service  had  been  reorganised  in 
1586,  when  the  customer,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  farmed  some  of 
the  imposts,  had  been  compelled  to  disgorge  a  portion  of  his  profits.47 
The  revenue  from  the  customs  was  24,000/.  in  1586,  in  1590 
50,000/,,  and  127,000/.  in  1603.  If  the  merchant  escaped  the 
extortions  of  the  custom  house,  he  might  find  that  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  did  not  disdain  to  avail  themselves  of  the  organised 
chicane  of  the  law.  In  1586  Leicester  adventured  a  cargo  to 
Barbary,  and  in  the  return  lading  the  factor  thought  it  safer,  on 
account  of  pirates  and  other  enemies,  to  mark  all  his  employers' 
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goods  with  Leicester's  mark.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  '  Robin  ' 
claimed  the  whole  cargo,  and  the  law  being  on  his  side,  the  owners 
were  compelled  to  compound  with  him  for  their  own  property.48 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  hindrances  to  commerce,  the 
returns  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  English 
vessels.  The  necessities  of  over-sea  trading  accounted  for  the 
increase  in  size,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  then,  as  now,  a  large 
ship  cost  relatively  less  to  work  than  did  a  small  one.  But  an 
extension  of  commerce  was  sometimes  thrust  unwillingly  on  the 
English  merchants.  Some  of  them  petition  in  1571  that  the  trade 
with  Portugal  is  of  more  value  than  that  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
that  an  agreement  should  be  come  to  with  the  king  of  Portugal  by 
which  Englishmen  would  undertake  not  to  trade  with  the  East 
if  a  free  opening  were  given  by  that  monarch  in  his  European 
dominions.  They  say  that  the  traffic  to  the  East  Indies,  '  often 
attempted,  hath  taken  small  effect,'  that  in  fifteen  years  no 
merchants  had  made  any  profit,  '  except  such  as  being  spoiled  there 
have  made  great  gain  by  the  recompense  here.' 49  They  did  not 
foresee  the  future  scene  of  the  '  spoiling,'  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  other  companies,  especially  the 
Levant,  held  a  much  higher  position  commercially  than  did  the 
East  India  Company. 

There  are  many  isolated  returns  of  ships  belonging  to  various 
ports  scattered  through  the  state  papers,  but  the  first  detailed  one, 
of  those  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  subsequent  to  the  list  of  1560,  is 
that  of  1577.  In  1571  Bristol  possessed  six  such  ships,  the  largest 
being  of  200  tons ;  but  in  1577  it  has  eight,  and  one  of  them 
measures  500  tons.  The  '  river  of  Thames  '  has  44,  Plymouth  6, 
Newcastle  14,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  3,  Hull  10,  Fowey  3, 
and  Poole  2.  The  total  number  is  135,  and  the  report  says  that 
there  are  656  vessels  between  40  and  100  tons,  besides  '  an  infinite 
number  '  of  small  barks.50  The  next  list  is  that  of  1582,  when 
Bristol  possesses  9  (again  of  100  tons  and  upwards),  London  62, 
Newcastle  17,  Southampton  8,  Hull  11,  Fowey  3,  and  Poole  6. 
The  full  number  is  177,  a  very  respectable  increase  in  five  years, 
allowing  for  wrecks  and  other  sources  of  loss.  The  tonnage  of  the  62 
London  ships  is  8,180,  that  of  the  8  Southampton  ones  is  1,680, 
one  being  of  500  tons ;  moreover,  there  are  74  vessels  between  80 
and  100  tons,  and  1,383  measuring  from  20  to  80 ;  while  to  man  this 
fleet  there  are  1,500  masters,  11,500  seamen,  2,300  fishermen,  and 
500  wherrymen  who  can  be  called  upon  for  service.51  For  1588 
the  statement  is  only  by  counties  and  is  incomplete,  Hampshire 
and  the  west  coast  north  of  the  Severn  not  being  represented,  but 
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even  with  these  omissions  there  are  175  ships  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion available/2  For  February  1589  is  a  schedule  of  large 
merchantmen  at  sea  during  that  month  ;  thirteen,  of  2,960  tons,  are 
'  in  the  Straights,'  five  in  Barbary,  three  are  bound  for  Barbary, 
five  for  Bordeaux,  eleven  for  Middleburgh,  and  six  others  for  various 
destinations.  The  total  tonnage  is  7,220.53  Evidently  the  govern- 
ment was- kept  well  informed  as  to  the  position  of  the  trading 
vessels  which  might  possibly  be  required  for  transport  or  warfare. 
In  1585  there  are  22  such  armed  traders  noted  as  fit  to  join  for 
immediate  service  with  the  queen's  ships ;  their  tonnage  is  4,380, 
four  of  them  being  of  300,  and  nine  of  200  tons  burthen.  Notwith- 
standing the  various  encouragements  to  native  owners  the  foreign 
carrying  trade  was  by  no  means  destroyed,  for  in  the  year  ending 
with  September  1596  no  fewer  than  643  '  strangers'  ships  '  came 
to  London.54  In  January  1597  there  were  197  vessels  entered 
inwards  at  London  :  two  of  them  are  from  Stade,  two  from  Tripoli, 
one  from  Venice,  six  from  Spain,  twenty- six  from  Bordeaux,  ten 
from  Dantzic,  three  from  Hamburgh,  one  from  Scotland,  and  most 
of  the  others  from  the  Low  Countries.55 

We  can  know  little  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  merchantman 
in  those  days.  The  vessels  were  relatively  as  crowded  and 
probably  as  unhealthy  as  a  man  of  war ;  the  victualling  must  have 
been  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  even  worse,  quality,  seeing  that  the 
owners  of  merchant  vessels 'were  expected  to  buy  government  pro- 
visions if  the  navy  office  found  itself  overstocked.  In  1596  there 
is  a  letter  directing  the  lord  mayor  to  forbid  the  city  butchers  to 
sell  meat  to  ships  until  the  government  stores  of  salt  beef  were  sold 
out.  This  is  followed  by  an  order  from  the  council  to  the  serjeant 
of  the  admiralty  not  to  allow  any  outward-bound  trader  to  pass 
down  the  river  unless  a  certificate  of  such  purchase  was  produced.56 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  mortality  from  disease  on 
board  merchant  ships,  but  we  know  that  in  men-of-war  it  was  very 
great.  *  In  the  late  queen's  time  many  thousands  did  miscarry  by 
the  corruption  as  well  of  drink  as  of  meat,'  says  a  seventeenth- 
century  writer,57  and  Sir  Bichard  Hawkins  thought  that  in  twenty 
years  ten  thousand  men  died  from  scorbutic  affections.  In  the 
expedition  of  1589,  out  of  24,000  men  employed  nearly  two-thirds 
perished,  mainly  from  disease  and  want  of  food.  In  consequence 
of  the  lack  of  mechanical  appliance  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
very  large  crews,  the  proper  allowance  being  three  men  for  every 
five  tons,  one-third  being  soldiers,  one-seventh  gunners,  and  the 
remainder  seamen  ;  in  merchantmen  the  proportion  was  one  man 
for  every  five  tons,  one-twelfth  being  gunners  and  the  rest  sea- 
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men.58      The   accommodation  was    narrow  and  ill-ventilated,  the 
requirements  of  sanitation  unknown,  the  food  frequently  scanty  or 
bad,  so  that  the  sailor  was  placed  under  conditions  which  rendered 
him  a  ready  victim  to  disease.     Hammocks  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  till  1597,  when  a  warrant  authorises  a  payment  for 
300  bolts  of  canvas,  '  to  make  hanging  cabones  or  beddes  ...  for 
the  better  preservation  of  their  health.'59     Provisions  were  supplied 
by  a  contractor,  at  first  for  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day  per  man,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  at  a  charge  of  sevenpence  halfpenny ; 
there  were  provided  for  every  mess  of  four  men,  for  28  days,  one  pipe 
of  beer,  112  lb.  of  salt  beef  or  pickled  meats,  1281b.  of  biscuit,  70  lb. 
of  salt  fish,  butter  and  cheese,  and  500  lb.  of  wood  and  water,  all  of 
which  occupied   one   ton   of  stowage.60     As   a   luxury,  there  was 
allowed  to  each  man  a  half-pint  of  sweet  oil  a  month,  vegetables 
were  very  occasional  dainties,  and  the  regulation  provisions  were 
often  bad  in  quality  and  deficient  in  quantity.   Kaleigh  says  that  old 
oil  and  fish  casks  were  used  for  the  storage  of  beer.     In  1587  the 
crew  of  the  '  Lion  '  was  mutinous,  '  they  declared  what  weakness 
and  feebleness  they  were  fallen  into  through  the  spare  and  bad 
diet ; '  in  1589  the  masters  of  some  hired  Dutch  transports  beg  to  be 
released  from  their  contract,  there  being  obviously  insufficient  pro- 
visions ;  they  were  forced  to  sail,  but  many  of  their  crews  did  die  of 
starvation  at  sea.60 

The  pages  of  Hakluyt  relate  much  of  the  suffering  endured  by  our 
seamen  abroad  from  disease  and  privation,  but  instances  maybe  found 
near  home  of  the  miseries  borne  by  the  men  and  of  the  callousness 
or  scanty  resources  of  the  authorities.  On  10  Aug.  1588,  Howard 
writes  to  Burghley :  '  sicknes  and  mortalitie  begin  wonderfullie 
to  growe  amongste  us  .  .  .  the  "  Elizabeth  "  which  hath  don  as  well 
as  eaver  anie  ship  did  in  anie  service  hath  had  a  great  infectione  in 
her  from  the  beginning,  soe  as  of  the  500  men  which  she  carried 
out,  by  the  time  she  had  bin  in  Plymouth  three  weeks  or  a  month 
there  were  ded  of  them  200  and  above,  soe  as  I  was  driven  to  set 
all  the  rest  of  her  men  ashore,  to  take  out  the  ballast  and  to  make 
fires  in  her  of  swet  broom  3  or  4  daies  together,  and  so  hoped 
therebie  to  have  cleansed  her  of  her  infectione  and  thereuppon  got 
new  men,  very  tall  and  hable  as  eaver  I  sawe  and  put  them  into  her  ; 
now  the  infection  is  broken  out  in  greater  extremity  than  eaver  it  did 
before  and  they  die  and  sicken  faster  than  ever  they  did,  soe  as  I 
am  driven  of  force  to  send  her  to  Chatham  .  .  .  Sir  Roger  Towns- 
end,  of  all  the  men  he  brought  out  with  him  hath-but  one  left  alive. 
...  It  is  like  enough  that  the  like  infectione  will  growe  through- 
out the  most  part  of  the  fleet  for  they  have  bin  soe  long  at  sea  and 
have  so  little  shift  of  apparell  .  .  .  and  no  money  wherewith  to 

58  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  clii.  19.  59  Ibid,  cclviii.  f.  10. 

60  Ibid.  clii.  19. 
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buy  it.' 6I  On  22  Aug.  he  writes  to  the  queen  that  the  infection  is 
bad,  that  men  sicken  one  day  and  die  the  next  but,  in  courtly 
phrase,  that  '  I  doubt  not  that  with  good  care  and  God's  good- 
nes  which  doth  ever  bles  yr  Majtie  it  wyll  quenche  again.'  But 
on  the  same  day  he  tells  the  council  more  plainly,  '  the  most 
part  of  the  fleet  is  greavouslie  infected  and  die  dailie  .  .  .  and 
the  ships  themselves  be  so  infectious  and  so  corrupted  as  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  verie  plague  .  .  .  manie  of  the  ships  have  hardly 
men  enough  to  waie  their  anchors.' 62  And  as  a  commentary  on 
the  '  infectione  '  comes  a  complaint  from  him  to  Walsingham  that, 
although  the  beer  in  the  fleet  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for 
use,  it  is  still  served  out  to  the  men ;  '  nothing  doth  displease  the 
seamen  more  than  sour  beer.'  And  if  the  sailor  were  set  ashore 
sick,  '  such  is  the  charity  of  the  people  that  they  shall  sooner 
die  than  find  pity  unless  they  bring  money  with  them.' 63  No 
especial  provision  was  made  on  board  his  ship  for  the  sick  or 
wounded  sailor ;  if  the  ship  went  into  action  he  was  placed  in  the 
cable  tier  or  laid  upon  the  ballast  as  being  the  safest  places  ;  if  he 
survived  the  medical  science  of  the  time  and  was  landed  disabled, 
he  was  supposed  to  be  passed  to  his  own  parish.  Sometimes  he  was 
permitted  to  beg.  A  printed  licence  from  Howard,  as  lord  admiral, 
under  date  1590,  still  exists,  empowering  William  Browne,  maimed 
in  1588,  to  beg  for  a  year  in  all  churches.64  In  1593  Hawkins  was 
ordered  to  pay  two  shillings  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  to  29  injured 
men;  and  Wm.  Storey,  having  lost  a  leg,  receives  11.  13s.  4d., 
apparently  in  settlement  of  all  claims.65 

We  have  seen  that  in  1558  there  were  31  ships,  efficient  and 
non-efficient,  in  the  Koyal  Navy.  The  next  navy  list  is  for  1562, 
and  is  especially  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  which  gives  the 
dates  of  construction.66     It  is  appended  in  full : — 


1561.  Great  New  Ship 67  . 
1558.  '  Elizabeth  Jonas  '  . 
1561.  Lesser  New  Ship68  . 
1556.  '  Mary  Eose  '     . 

1558.  'Hoope'  . 

1556.  '  Philip  and  Mary '  . 
Hen.  VIII.  '  Great  Bark  '  . 

1557.  'Lion'      . 

1559.  'Christopher'  . 
1545.  '  Jhesus,'  a  hulk   of 

Lubeck . 

1558.  'Hart'      . 


61  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxiv.  66. 
63  Monson,  Naval  Tracts. 

66  Cecil  MSS.,  Hatfield.  Cal.  Pt.  I.  No.  846. 

67  Afterwards  called  the  Triumph.  6S  Probably  the  Bonadventure. 


Tons 

Tons 

900 

1558.  '  Antelope  '  . 

. 

300 

800 

1558.  '  Swallow  '   . 

200 

600 

1552.  'Willoby'    . 

. 

160 

600 

1558.  'New  Bark' 

. 

160 

500 

1558.  'Jennett'     . 

. 

200 

600 

1558.  '  Greyhound ' 

. 

160 

600 

Hen.  VIII.  '  Bull ' 

. 

160 

500 

Hen.  VIII.  '  Tiger ' 

. 

160 

800 

Built  1545       |,FaW 

80 

Repaired  1554) 

600 

1558.  'Phoenix'    . 

. 

70 

300 

Hen.  VIII.  '  Bright 

Falcon ' . 

60 

iv.  66. 

62  Ibid,  ccxv 

.41. 
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Hen.  VIII.  '  Sonne  ' 

1558.  'Sacar' 
1550.  'Hare' 

1559.  '  Bark  of  Bullen 
Old.  '  Double  Rose  ' 


Tons 

50 
60 
50 
50 
30 


Tons 

Old.  '  Gerfalcon  '  .         .         ,     100 
1560.  'Speedwell'         \ 
1560.  'Tryright'  [       galleys 

Hen.  VIII.  '  Mermaid  '  i 


It  will  be  noticed  from  these  dates  that  one  of  the  earliest 
cares  of  Elizabeth  or  her  council,  after  her  accession,  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  navy ;  although  some  of  the  ships  dated  1558 
may  have  been  really  ordered  during  Mary's  lifetime  as  they  could 
scarcely  all  have  been  built  and  launched  in  the  one  year.  The 
next  list  is  that  for  1574. 69  There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
interval  of  twelve  years,  and,  instead  of  31,  it  gives  only  25  vessels, 
but  probably  constituting  a  more  effective  fleet.  No  fewer  than  16, 
including  the  three  galleys,  which  were  in  the  list  of  1562,  have  no 
place  in  this.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  new,  the  '  Victory  '  and 
the  '  White  Bear  '  each  of  800  tons,  the  *  Dreadnought '  of  400,  the 
4  Swiftsure  '  of  360,  besides  six  smaller  ones.  In  1577  the  only  two 
additions  are  the  '  Eevenge  '  of  500  and  the  '  Scout  'of  160  tons. 
The  lists  of  1580  and  1583  do  not  call  for  remark,  except  that  in 
the  latter  one  appears  the  galley  '  Ellynor.'  In  that  for  1585  are 
the  '  Nonpareil '  of  500  tons  and  the  galley  '  Bonavolio.'  The 
*  Aid,'  which  first  appears  in  the  list  of  1574,  and  the  '  Bonadven- 
ture,'  are  absent  from  this  return  of  1585,  but  again  appear  in  that 
of  1587.  As  the  *  Bonadventure  '  was  certainly  repaired  in  1587, 
we  see  that  the  reports  are  not  altogether  reliable  as  to  the  number 
of  vessels ;  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  they  are  absolutely  unreli- 
able as  to  tonnage. 

In  1587  the  'Triumph,'  'Elizabeth,'  'White  Bear,'  'Victory,' 
'  Mary  Rose,'  and  '  Bonadventure '  were  thoroughly  repaired,  and 
eleven  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy :  viz.  the  '  Ark  Royal ' 
of  800  tons,  the  '  Vanguard '  and  the  '  Rainbow '  of  500  each,  and 
eight  others  of  much  smaller  size.  In  all  there  were  now  34 
fighting  ships.  In  1592  they  numbered  38,  three  of  the  additional 
ones,  the  '  Merhonour,'  'Garland,'  and  'Defiance,'  being  large 
ships  of  from  500  to  800  tons,  and  in  March  1596  the  '  Warspite  ' 
and  the  '  Due  Repulse '  were  launched.  The  last  return  is  that  of 
1602  :  there  are  in  all  42  vessels,  including  six  galleys,  having  from 
96  to  244  rowers  according  to  size,  and  each  carrying  118  soldiers. 
The  details  in  this  list  are  so  curious  and,  comparatively,  so 
ample  that  it  is  given  here  nearly  in  full  for  the  •  twenty  largest 
ships.70 

69  State  Papers  Dorn.  Elis.  xcvi.  p.  275. 

70  Ibid,  cclxxxvi.  36.  I  have  omitted  the  number  of  anchors  and  cables,  and  also 
the  complement  of  each  ship.  Most  of  the  vessels  have  seven  anchors  and  as  many 
cables  ;  the  crews  are  based  on  the  proportional  allowance  to  (gross)  tonnage  given  on  a 
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Name  of  ship 

1 

M 

o 

| 

c 

rJ 

1 
g 

! 

B 

ffl 

o 
1 

a 
a 

E 

P 

Ton  and 
tonnage 

1 

h 

be  So 

+2 

go 
o 

2| 

M 

,1 

M 

31 

a 

feet 

feet 

feet 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cwt. 

tons 

£ 

'  Elizabeth '  .     .     . 

100 

38 

18 

684 

855 

22-8 

17 

85 

61 

758 

1  Triumph  '    .     .     . 

100 

40 

19 

760 

955 

24-17 

18 

95 

68 

758 

'White  Bear  '     .     . 

110 

37 

18 

732 

915 

24 

17 

88 

65 

758 

'  Merhonour '      .     . 

110 

37 

17 

691 

865 

22-13 

17 

87 

63 

606 

'Ark' 

100 

37 

15 

555 

692 

18-4 

15 

84 

50 

606 

'  Victory ' .     .     .     . 

95 

35 

17 

555 

694 

18-4 

16 

78 

50 

606 

♦  St.  Mathew  ' 71      . 

'  St.  Andrew  '  7I 

— 

'  Due  Kepulse  '  .     . 

105 

37 

16 

622 

777 

207 

17 

78 

54 

530 

1  Garland '     .     .     . 

95 

33 

17 

532 

666 

17-7 

14 

66     47 

455 

'  Warspite '    .     .     . 

90 

36 

16 

518 

648 

17 

14 

62  j  46 

455 

1  Mary  Kose  '      .     . 

85 

33 

17 

476 

596 

15-12 

13 

62     43 

379 

'Hope'     .     .     .     . 

94 

33 

13 

416 

520 

13-14 

11 

66     37 

379 

'  Bonadventure ' 

80 

35 

16 

448 

560 

14-14 

12 

70     40 

379 

'  Lion '      .... 

100 

32 

14 

448 

560 

14-14 

12 

70 

40 

379 

'  Nonpareil '  .     .     . 

85 

28 

15 

357 

446 

11-7 

9 

56 

32 

379 

'  Defiance  '    .     .     . 

92 

32 

15 

441 

552 

14-9 

12 

60 

41 

379 

'  Vanguard '  .     .     . 

108 

32 

13 

449 

561 

14-14 

12 

70 

40 

379 

'  Kainbow '    .     .     . 

100 

32 

12 

384 

480 

12-11 

10 

67 

35 

379 

'  Dreadnought ' .     . 

80 

30 

15 

360 

450 

11-16 

9 

52     32 

303 

'  Swiftsure '   .     .     . 

74 

30 

15 

333 

416 

9-18 

9 

47     29 

303 

'  Antelope '    .     .     . 

87 

28 

14 

341 

426 

11-3 

9 

50      30 

242 

The  great  Portuguese  carrack,  the  *  Madre  de  Dios,'  captured  in 
1592,  and  then  regarded  as  the  largest  ship  known,  had  a  length  of 
keel  of  100  feet,  an  extreme  breadth  of  46  feet  10  inches,  and  an 
extreme  length  of  165  feet.72  The  keel  length  of  the  '  Kainbow  f 
being  100  feet,  her  extreme  length  would  be  about  145  feet,  and  she 
had  only  32  feet  of  beam.  Moreover,  the  carrack  would  be 
hampered  by  tiers  of  cabins  built  up  on  her  poop  and  forecastle ;  a 
comparison  of  these  proportions  will  help  to  explain  the  better 
weatherly  and  sailing  qualities  of  the  English  ships. 

Many  references  to  galleys,  widely  separated  in  date,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  state  papers,  but  I  have  only  met  with  three  distinct 
allusions  to  vessels  worked  by  gangs  of  oarsmen  of  the  type  so  long 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.  One,  in  the  navy  list  for  1602,  has 
just  been  quoted.  In  the  list  for  1585  occurs  the  name  of  the 
galley  '  Bonavolio,'  and  in  1588  she  appears  to  have  served  two 
months  at  a  total  cost  of  1,028L73  The  details  are  given  of  press 
and  conduct  money  for  200  rowers  at  2s.  6d.  a  man,  and  of  50 
sailors  at  Qs.  each  man  ;  wages  at  14s.  a  month,  and  the  charges  for 


preceding  page.     In  practice  the  strength  of  a  crew  depended  on  the  number  of  ships 
to  be  supplied  and  the  success  of  the  impress  authorities. 

71  No  dimensions  given.  These  two  ships  were  taken  at  Cadiz  in  1596,  and  were 
each  of  1,000  or  1,100  tons.  The  St.  Andrew  was  one  of  those  which  captured  the 
Revenge. 

72  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  xi.  354  (Edinburgh,  ed.  1890). 

73  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccix.  85. 
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sdoliers,  rigging,  provisions,  etc.,  make  up  the  balance.  The  next  is 
an  estimate  of  1589,  in  the  handwriting  of  Hawkins,  for  the  same 
galley,  but  150  '  slaves  '  are  now  allowed  for,  and  '  there  may  be 
for  every  bank  a  soldier  with  his  piece  if  the  service  require  it.' 
He  adds,  '  there  is  no  dyett  spoken  of  for  the  slaves  for  that  we 
are  not  yett  in  the  experyence.' 74  We  do  not  now  know  whether 
Hawkins  had  his  early  merchandise  of  negroes  in  his  mind,  or 
whether  '  slaves '  was  the  Elizabethan  way  of  describing  criminals 
and  vagrants.75  The  reference  however  to  ignorance  in  the  matter 
of  diet  seems  rather  to  imply  that  negroes  were  in  question. 
Doubtless  the  cost  of  free  oarsmen  had  been  found  too  great.  By 
the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  cruiser  like  the 
'  Dreadnought '  could  be  kept  at  sea  throughout  the  year  at  a  cost 
of  303Z.  a  month,  while  the  almost  useless  galley,  only  doubtfully 
available  in  summer,  cost  very  much  more.  In  truth  the  galley 
service  was  only  possible  among  nations  like  those  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean  littoral,  continually  at  war  and  using  their  prisoners 
as  oarsmen,  or,  like  Venice,  buying  them  by  the  thousand  from 
the  Emperor.  I  think  it  most  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the 
soldiers  nominally  allotted  to  each  galley,  the  six  existing  in  1602 
were  only  used  for  purposes  for  which  steam  tugs  are  now  em- 
ployed ;  perhaps  also  in  pageants,  men  from  the  queen's  ships  or 
ordinary  watermen  being  put  in  them  for  the  particular  service. 

For  seventeen  years  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  and  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  may  be  said  to  have 
*  organised  victory '  for  the  English  fleets ;  his  appointment  dates 
from  January  1578,  when  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  Benjamin 
Gonson,  recently  deceased,  but  for  years  previously  he  appears  to 
have  given  assistance-  and  advice  in  the  management  of  the  navy.76 
His  duties  included  not  only  the  superintendence  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  at  the  dockyards,  but  that  of  building,  equipping,  and 
repairing  the  ships,  of  keeping  them  safely  moored  and  in  good 
order,  and  apparently  of  every  executive  detail  except  those 
connected  with  the  ordnance,  and  with  victualling  and  pressing  the 
men.  For  it  may  be  noted  that  very  few  men  were  kept  in  full 
pay ;  they  were  only  obtained,  by  means  of  press  warrants,  when 
there  was  actual  need  of  their  services,  and  then  only  for  the 
number  of  vessels  it  was  intended  to  send  to  sea.  In  1586  twenty- 
five  ships  were  laid  up  at  Chatham  under  the  care  of  only  202 
men.77      Hawkins  himself  originated  valuable  practical   improve  - 

74  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxxix.  77. 

75  By  39  Eliz.  c.  4.  (1597-8)  '  dangerous  rogues '  were  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  but 
it  is  the  only  statute  so  directing  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon  (Turner, 
Hist,  of  Vagrants,  p.  129).  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  allusion  to  an  English  galley  service 
in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

76  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  exxvii.  33.  77  Ibid.  exev.  56. 
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ments.  He  introduced  the  system  of  sheathing  by  double  planks 
having  a  layer  of  tar  and  hair  between,  a  method  which  remained 
in  use  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  He  contrived  the 
means  of  striking  topmasts,  'a  wonderful  ease  to  great  ships,' 
and  some  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  men-of-war,  the  best  sea  boats 
and  fastest  sailers  then  afloat,  were  built  from  his  plans.  But  he 
did  not  escape  Elizabeth's  peevish  ingratitude.  She  tried  to  stint 
the  naval  as  she  did  every  other  service  unconnected  with  the 
personal  display  necessary  to  her.  The  soldiers  of  a  garrison  might 
be  hungry  and  barelegged  for  want  of  pay,  but  she  could  spend 
upwards  of  30,000Z.  (in  modern  values)  in  payments  to  the  wardrobe 
and  jewel  house  in  the  same  year.78  So,  in  1588,  she  made 
Howard  and  Drake  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  the  wine 
and  arrowroot  supplied  to  the  dying  seamen  at  Plymouth,  but 
her  own  bill  for  Gascony  wine  alone  in  the  preceding  year  was 
some  12,00c)7,.79 

Hawkins  unburdened  his  mind  to  Cecil.  On  one  occasion  he 
writes,  '  I  perceive  her  majesty  is  not  well  satisfied  concerning  the 
employment  of  the  great  sums  of  money  that  have  been  received 
into  the  office  of  the  navy,  although  Yr  Honr  did  .  .  .  take  pain 
and  care  to  see  the  strict  and  orderly  course  that  is  used  in  the 
office  and  thereupon  deliver  your  mind  plainly  to  Her  Majty  as  yr 
Lordship  found  it  .  .  .  only  I  see  yr  Lordship  with  care  and  truth 
doth  search  into  the  true  order,  the  sufficiency  and  validity  of 
the  course  that  is  carried  in  the  office  which  otherwise  I  would  even 
plainly  give  over  my  place.'  The  queen  is  very  welcome  to  be 
further  satisfied  in  his  accounts ;  if  any  worldly  thing  he  possesses 
could  save  him  from  this  mistrust  he  would  gladly  give  it :  *  as 
the  case  standeth  I  think  that  there  is  no  man  living  that  hath 
so  careful,  so  miserable,  so  unfortunate  and  so  dangerous  a  life.' 
The  business  of  the  navy  office  is  so  great, '  yet  the  mistrust  is  more 
troublesome  and  grievous  than  all  the  rest,'  and  '  there  is  hardly 
any  time  left  to  serve  God  or  to  satisfy  man.'80 

Hawkins  owed  his  knighthood  to  Howard  rather  than  to  the 
queen  ;  his  reward,  after  1588,  was  to  be  allowed  a  year  wherein  to 
unravel  his  intricate  accounts.  In  fact  few  of  Elizabeth's  officials 
escaped  her  left-handed  graces.  In  1586  Baeshe  desires  to  be 
relieved  of  his  victualling  contract  before  he  is  quite  ruined ;  he 
has  served  her  father,  brother,  sister,  and  herself  for  forty  years, 
but  he  cannot  now  go  on  at  the  contract  prices.81  Elizabeth's 
favours  and  bounties  were  reserved  for  court  gallants  of  smoother 
fibre   than   were   these  men.      In  1594,    shortly  before   his   last 

78  At  Berwick  in  1568.  79  Lansd.  MSS.  51,  f.  167. 

i0  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  (1590)  ccxxxi.  83. 

81  Ibid.  cxci.  28.     Neither  Baeshe  nor  Gonson  has  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 
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unhappy  voyage,  Hawkins  founded  a  hospital  near  Eochester 
for  ten  aged  mariners  or  shipwrights.  He,  with  Drake,  instituted 
the  '  Chatham  chest '  for  disabled  seamen,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in  an  age  when  little  care  was 
taken  of  inferiors  if  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  utility,  he  never 
relaxed  his  efforts  until  his  craft  had  rescued  from  Spanish  prisons 
the  survivors  of  those  under  his  command  in  1568  whom  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  ashore  after  escaping  from  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa. 

Charges  of  peculation  against  persons  connected  with  maritime 
affairs  were  rife  on  all  sides.  Besides  other  matters  Hawkins  was 
accused  of  abuses  in  buying  the  canvas  and  stores  for  the  navy  ; 82 
captains  were  said  to  dismiss  pressed  men  if  sufficiently  bribed,  to 
retain  wages  and  to  keep  back  arms.83  Quarles,  appointed  victualler 
in  1587  in  succession  to  Baeshe,  was  complained  of  as  taking  corn 
and  cattle  by  forced  purchase  under  his  commission  at  half  their 
market  values,  of  entering  more  men  than  were  actually  supplied, 
and  as  charging  for  transports  when  the  ships  to  be  provisioned 
were  lying  in  harbour.84  The  departmental  officials  were  said  to 
buy  cheaply  and  sell  dear  to  the  queen,  and  the  clerks  and  gunners 
to  be  in  league  to  make  false  returns  of  the  stores  on  board  ship. 
The  accusations  are  circumstantial  enough  :  '  The  master  gunners 
who  do  usually  indent  for  the  provision  of  ships  and  fortified  places 
do  commonly  return  unreasonable  waste  of  all  things  committed  to 
their  charge,  which  waste  grows  not  by  any  of  her  Majesty's  service 
but  by  the  gunners  themselves  in  selling  her  Majesty's  powder  and 
shot  and  other  provisions,  sometimes  before  they  go  to  sea,  and 
most  usually  upon  their  return  from  the  sea.'  85  The  patentee  for 
iron  shot  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  and  forced  to  sublet  his  contract. 
Sometimes  he  bought  shot  sold  by  the  gunners,  '  so  that  her 
Majesty  buyeth  her  own  goods  and  payeth  double  for  the  same.' 86 
These  complaints  are  made  in  1600  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  naval 
morality  had  improved  during  the  long  predatory  warfare  with 
Spain.  Similarly  the  shipwrights  are  accused  of  overcharging. 
Peter  Pett  has  built  a  ship  at  a  cost  of  6L  7s.  M.  a  ton,  whereas  he 
ought  only  to  have  had  51. 0s.  9d.  or,  if  paid  at  Mathew  Baker's  rate, 
4Z.  5s.  9d.  Chapman  has  charged  51.  19s.  5d.  a  ton,  while  it  should 
only  have  been  51.  4s.  5d.  But  Baker  has  built  (probably  the 
*  Merhonour  ')  at  51.  2s.  a  ton,  whereas,  if  he  had  charged  at  Pett's 
rate,  it  would  have  been  11.  4s.87     Ships  were  built  either  in  the 

82  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  ccxxvii.  6.  83  Ibid,  ccxxii.  48. 

84  Ibid,  ccxxvi.  85.  85  Ibid,  cclxxv.  40,  and  cclvii.  108. 

86  Ibid,  cclxxv.  40. 

87  Ibid,  cclxxvi.  57.  The  court  was  proverbially  corrupt,  but  compare  Mr.  Hubert 
Hall's  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age  for  further  illustrations  of  the  lax  morality 
characterising  all  grades  of  the  Elizabethan  social  system.    Professor  Laughton  in  his 
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government  yards,  the   queen  providing  all  the  material,  or  by 
contract,  or    '  composition,'    as   it  was   called,  in  which  case  the 

somewhat  unsympathetic  notice  of  Hawkins  (Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol. 
xxv.)  dwells  insistently  on  the  charges  of  embezzlement  brought  against  him,  and 
endorses  at  least  some  of  them  with  the  weight  of  his  authority.  It  was  said  that  he 
neither  built  nor  repaired  the  ships  according  to  his  contract,  that  he  used  old  cables 
and  rotten  oakum,  that  he  blackmailed  shipwrights  and  workmen,  and  that  he  was  in 
partnership  with  a  private  builder,  in  whose  yard  he  built  ships  with  government  timber 
and  fitted  them  out  with  government  stores.  If  these  things  were  true  the  whole  naval 
administration  must  have  been  in  a  rotten  state  ;  but,  as  Professor  Laughton  himself 
points  out,  the  more  serious  accusations  are  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  fate  of  England  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  fleet,  it  was  found,  in  the  hour 
of  need,  to  be  absolutely  efficient  in  all  the  many  details  for  which  Hawkins  was 
responsible.  If,  however,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  confined  his  malpractices  to 
matters  not  likely  to  injure  the  maUriel  of  the  navy,  it  can  only  be  remarked  that 
fraudulent  officials  are  not  usually  so  considerately  and  judiciously  patriotic.  In  con- 
sidering what  may  or  may  not  have  been  true,  it  is  only  fair  to  Hawkins  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  these  anonymous  indictments — and  many  of  those  urged  against  him  were 
anonymous — were  levelled  against  nearly  every  person  holding  an  administrative  posi- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  crown :  delation,  whether  religious,  political,  or  social,  was  a 
recognised  occupation  requiring  no  capital,  offering  the  possibility  of  large  rewards, 
and  welcome  to  the  government  and  the  queen.  Moreover,  Hawkins  had  helped  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  many  naval  abuses  of  long  standing,  and  had  certainly  made  enemies 
in  Sir  William  Wynter  and  others,  with  whom  at  least  one  informer  (Lansd.  MSS.  52, 
f.  117  et  seq.),  who  also  had  personal  reasons  for  disliking  Hawkins,  appears  to  have 
been  on  very  friendly  terms.  In  another  paper  referred  to  by  Professor  Laughton  (State 
Papers  Bom.  cciv.  18),  and  endorsed  by  Burghley  as  being  by  Thomas  Ally  (about  whom 
I  regret  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information),  the  writer,  after  a  long  arraignment, 
kindly  offers  to  undertake  Hawkins's  duties.  It  is  an  extremely  important  fact  that 
most  of  these  men  obviously  hoped  to  gain  some  personal  advantages  by  displacing 
him.  That  he  used  his  official  position  to  obtain  discounts,  commissions  on  contracts, 
and  other  such  emoluments,  is  quite  possible ;  such  acts  are  not  unknown  in  more 
recent  times,  are  distinct  from  deliberate  embezzlement,  and  would  hardly  be  condemned 
by  public  opinion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Does  Professor  Laughton  make  it  an 
article  of  accusation  against  him  that  '  he  had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  '  ? 
The  yearly  fee  of  the  treasurer  was  not  large  (220Z.  18s.  4d.)  and,  as  I  understand  his 
contract,  it  was  both  expected  and  permitted  that  he  should  make  a  profit  of  any  out- 
standing balance  provided  the  work  was  properly  done,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
ethics  of  his  position,  as  then  understood,  debarring  him  from  shipping  and  other 
mercantile  transactions.  The  best  proof  that  both  Elizabeth  and  Burghley  were  satisfied 
that  his  gains  were  not  too  great  lies  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  supposed 
calculations,  their  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  efforts  made  to  remove  him,  he  held  his 
post  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Professor  Laughton  says  that  he  was  '  for  many  years 
more  or  less  directly  in  partnership '  with  '  Bichard  Chapman,  a  private  shipbuilder  at 
Deptford.'  Chapman  was  one  of  the  queen's  master  shipwrights,  but  may  have  had 
a  private  yard.  I  do  not  know  what  warrant  Mr.  Laughton  has  for  his  precise  state- 
ment beyond  the  words  of  another  anonymous  writer  (State  Papers  Eliz.  Bom.  cciv.  17) 
that  he  '  used  Bichard  Chapman's  yard.'  The  same  person,  among  many  other  things, 
says  that  the  ships  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  they  '  are  brought  to  their  last 
end  and  dangerous  state.'  This  was  in  October  1587,  and  the  events  of  the  next 
year  sufficiently  disproved  the  assertion.  Again,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  the  shipwrights 
are  his  instruments  to  serve  his  purpose  and  cloak  for  his  dissembling,'  and  there- 
upon it  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of  these  writers  represent  him  as  sharing  dis- 
honest gain  with  the  shipwrights,  while  others  pathetically  deplore  the  shipwrights' 
hard  fate  in  being  subjected  to  his  terrorism  ;  some  represent  him  as  quarrelling  with 
the  men  with  whom  others  maintain  that  he  was  secretly  in  league  for  underhand 
purposes.     We  know,  however,  that  Hawkins  possessed  vessels  of  his  own,  and  the 
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builder  supplied  everything  needful.  The  latter  was  the  cheaper 
way  so  far  as  first  cost  went,  but  it  was  found  that  the  ships  did 
not  last  so  well. 

circumstance  that  he  had  them  repaired  in  a  private  yard  when  he  might  have  used 
the  government  slips  is  really  a  strong  point  in  his  favour,  although  used  by  his 
enemies  as  the  basis  of  truth  on  which  to  build  up  the  liberal  superstructure  of  '  un- 
just and  deceitful  dealings.' 

Professor  Laughton  proceeds  :  '  It  is  not  correct-  to  say  that  these  charges  were  put 
aside  as  idle  calumnies :  they  were  not  indeed  formally  inquired  into,  but  Burghley 
quietly  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not  unfounded,  and  drew  up  a  set  of  stringent 
regulations  intended  to  prevent  such  abuses  in  future,  noting  on  the  rough  draft  in  his 
own  hand,  "  Eemembrances  of  abuses  past :  John  Hawkins  was  half  in  the  bargain  with 
Peter  Pett  and  Mathew  Baker."  '  I  do  not  know  what  authority  there  may  be  for  saying 
that  even  an  informal  inquiry  was  held,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  if  these  regulations 
referred  to  Hawkins  it  would  be  his  duty  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  navy  to  enforce  them 
nd  apply  them  to  himself.  Was  Burghley  usually  so  confiding?  It  has  escaped 
Professor  Laughton's  notice  that  in  January  1587-8,  Pett  and  Baker  were  called  upon 
to  report  on  Hawkins's  contract  and  how  far  it  had  been. accomplished  (State  Papers 
Dom.  ccviii.  18).  Their  report  was  unfavourable ;  space  does  not  permit  any  criticism 
of  it  here,  but  its  tenor  may  possibly  be  explained  by  their  querulous  complaint  that, 
1  before  (i.e.  his  appointment)  the  master  shipwrights  did  direct  and  now  they  are 
directed.'  They  were  both  shipwrights.  Pett  was  at  variance  with  him,  and  Baker, 
described  by  Mr.  Laughton,  but  incorrectly,  as  a  storekeeper  at  Deptford,  had  been  one 
of  the  Wynter  faction  in  1583.  Had  Burghley  really  believed  that  in  1587  Hawkins 
was  in  confederacy  with  these  two  men,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would  immediately 
afterwards  have  been  chosen  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  especially  as  Burghley  must 
have  known  that  Pett  was  a  new,  and  Baker  an  old,  enemy.  Moreover  there  is  a 
curious  similarity  between  this  note  of  Burghley's  and  a  passage  in  the  paper  by  Ally 
before  quoted  : — '  Mathew  Baker  sayeth  that  when  Peter  Pett  and  he  did  take  the  re- 
pairing of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Hawkins  would  needs  be  half  with  them,  but  the  rest  of 
the  officers  did  not  know  that  Hawkins  had  any  part  with  them.'  The  resemblance 
between  Burghley  and  Ally  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  former  paraphrased  his 
note  from  the  latter' s  without  independent  inquiry,  but  in  any  case  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  it  is  an  indirect  report  of  what  Baker  said,  that,  according  to  this  account, 
Baker  permitted  himself  to  be  blackmailed,  although  he  had  for  years  been  at  enmity 
with  Hawkins  (Lansd.  MSS.  52,  f.  118),  and  that  he  concealed  his  woes  from  all  his 
superiors  until  he  confided  in  Mr.  Ally.  The  two  lines  in  Cecil's  handwriting  comprise 
in  truth  the  only  evidence  of  any  weight  against  Hawkins,  but  they  are  mysterious  as 
they  stand,  for  they  imply  that  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  avowed  enemies,  and  we 
are  left  quite  ignorant  of  the  proofs— if  there  were  any — on  which  they  are  based,  or 
how  far  Burghley  subsequently  modified  his  opinion.  That  he  did  so  modify  it  is,  I 
think,  proved  by  the  letter  quoted  sup.  p.  484  (cf.  also  State  Papers  Eliz.  Dom.  (1587) 
ccv.  71).  Professor  Laughton  explains  a  '  supervision  which  he  thought  offensive '  as 
exercised  over  his  accounts  by  Elizabeth  as  due  to  the  '  clear  reasons '  she  had  '  for 
doubting  Hawkins's  integrity.'  But  Professor  Laughton  here  assumes  the  point  at 
issue,  and  it  has  to  be  yet  shown  that  his  contemporaries,  other  than  the  subordinates 
whose  perquisites  he  had  extinguished  and  the  rivals  whom  he  had  displaced,  doubted 
his  integrity.  That  Elizabeth  haggled  over  his  accounts  proves  nothing  by  itself,  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  of  her  officials  whose  figures  were  not  subjected 
to  the  same  suspicious  and  distrustful  scrutiny.  Sir  Kobert  Mansel  is  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Laughton  as  saying  that  Hawkins  combined  '  malice  with  dissimulation,  rudeness 
in  behaviour,  and  was  covetous  in  the  last  degree.'  Without  going  into  Mansel's  merits 
as  a  witness — and  he,  on  evidence  of  a  very  different  order,  was  shown  to  have  stolen 
hugely  as  treasurer  (State  Papers  Dom.  James  I,  xl.  87,  xli.  passim,  and  cxii.  101) — 
it  may  be  noticed  that  although  moved  by  evident  animus  he  makes  no  accusation  of 
dishonesty.  Further,  Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  in  his  report  (1608)  on  the  then  abuses  of  the 
naval  administration,  has,  in  referring  to  previous  conditions,  occasion  to  frequently 
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The  expenses  of  the  navy  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Elizabeth's  rule  were  relatively  enormous  and  would  have  excused 
her  parsimony  had  she  not  been  so  lavish  to  herself.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  the  ordinary  allowance  was  supposed  to 
be  5,714L  a  year,  and  a  detailed  statement  for  one  of  these  years,  but 
with  the  date  destroyed  by  fire,  occurs  among  the  Cotton  MSS.88 

£  s.      d. 

Wages  of  clerks  at  Chatham,  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and 
Portsmouth,  keepers  of  storehouses,  porters 

Rent  of  marsh  ground,  labourers'  wages 

Repairs  of  houses,  cranes  at  all  the  yards 

Repairing  docks,  flood-gates  .... 

Repairs  of  hatches,  furnaces,  cook-rooms,  labour  . 

Repairs  at  Upnor,  lighterage,  maintenance  of  great 
chain  across  river 

Mooring  of  ships 

Ship -building   and  repairing,    shipwrights,    ship- 
keepers . 

5,577     0     0 

Special  estimates  of  the  cost  were  drawn  up  when  a  fleet  was  to 
be  sent  to  sea,  but  between  1568  and  1579  the  amount  allowed  for 


mention  Hawkins,  and  invariably  takes  the  period  of  his  control  as  one  during  which 
the  business  of  the  navy  was  well  and  honestly  done.  Monson's  opinion  is  partly 
quoted  by  Mr.  Laughton,  but  the  few  words  given  do  not  fairly  express  the  strength 
of  Monson's  testimony.  He  was  an  undoubtedly  competent  and  trustworthy  observer, 
and  one  of  unstained  repute ;  he  desires,  when  criticising  the  navy  office  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  to  '  bring  it  to  the  state  of  Hawkins's  and  Burroughs's  time,  who  were 
perfect  and  honest  men  in  their  places,  the  one  treasurer  and  the  other  comptroller r 
(Naval  Tracts:  Churchill's  Voyages,  iii.  371,  ed.  1704).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all 
the  men  who  depose  against  Hawkins— Peter  Pett,  Baker,  Wynter,  Mansel,  Sir  Peter 
Buck,  the  writers  in  the  State  Papers  and  the  Lansdowne  MS. — are  persons  of 
tarnished  honesty  or  interested  motives,  and  at  least  four  of  them  his  personal  ene- 
mies ;  while  on  the  other  side  we  have  Cotton,  Monson,  Nottingham,  and,  as  I  hold, 
Burghley  subsequently  to  1588,  witnesses  of  very  different  force.  In  the  absence  of 
a  verdict  proceeding  from  a  judicial  inquiry  their  evidence  must  be  allowed  more 
weight  than  that  made  up  of  the  stabs  of  anonymous  slanderers,  jealous  rivals,  and 
envious  subordinates. 

Hawkins  was  doubtless  a  rough  masterful  man,  readier  with  the  iron  hand  than 
with  the  velvet  glove,  more  popular  with  the  seamen  whose  ranks  he  had  left  than 
with  the  officials  whose  ranks  he  had  joined.  He  was  not  a  great  man,  but  his 
services  to  England  were  great  and  entitle  him  in  any  case  to  kindly  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  all  Englishmen.  But  before  branding  his  memory  with  the  stain  of  sys- 
tematic fraud  it  is  well  to  examine  closely  the  doubtful  shreds  and  tatters  of  scandal 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  to  be  condemned  or — worse  still — offered  the  easy  charity 
of  *  condonation.' 

Professor  Laughton  states  that  Hawkins  succeeded  Gonson  as  Treasurer  in  or 
before  1573.  But  Gonson  did  not  die  till  November  1577,  although  for  a  year  previously 
his  representatives  had  carried  on  the  financial  portion  of  his  duties.  Hawkins  was 
formally  appointed  from  1  Jan.  1577-8  (Inquis.  P.M. ;  State  Papers  Bom.  cxxvii.  33  ; 
and  Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts,  s.  v.  Navy.     Cf.  State  Papers  Dom.  ccii.  35). 

88  Otho,  E.  ix.  f.  104. 
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the  ordinary  charges  of  the  character  specified  in  the  foregoing 
account  was  8,214/.  a  year.89  But  war  or  preparation  for  war, 
together  with  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  large  number  of  new 
ships,  had  greatly  increased  the  expenditure ;  for  1580  it  was  15,000/. 
and  then  for  the  following  four  years  it  again  averaged  8,000/.  a 
year.  In  1585  it  was  12,000/.,  in  1586  25,600/.,  and  in  1587 
46,291/.90  These  payments  were  made  to  Hawkins,  those  made  for 
provisions  being  distinct.  The  accounts  for  1588  are  both  contra- 
dictory and  complicated,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  now  be 
obtained  with  any  exactness.  The  manuscript  collection  just 
quoted  gives  the  payments  made  to  Hawkins  that  year  as  88,000/., 
and  as  from  the  state  papers  I  find  that  between  January  and 
September  he  had  80,000/.,  the  total  is  perhaps  roughly  correct.91 
The  amounts  paid  to  Quarles  for  victualling  reach  60,000/.92 
Another  document  printed  by  Murdin 93  makes  the  naval  expenses 
from  the  beginning  of  November  1587  to  the  end  of  September 
1588,  exclusive  of  victualling  and  the  charges  borne  by  London  and 
other  ports,  reach  the  much  larger  sum  of  112,000/.  Powder  and 
shot  were  used  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  while  20,000/.  was  required 
to  make  good  the  damage  done  to  the  fleet.  Another  estimate  puts 
the  expenses  of  the  year  at  92,370/.94  It  gives  the  cost  by  fleets  :  the 
Lord  Admiral's,  31,980/. ;  Seymour's,  12,180/. ;  coasters  and  volun- 
teers, 15,970/.  ;  Frobisher's,  840/.  ;  Drake's,  21,890/.  ;  Chatham 
extraordinary  charges,  3,640/. ;  other  extraordinary  charges,  3,570/.  ; 
ordinary  allowed,  2,300/.  Finally  we  have  the  items  stated  in  a 
different  form : 95  wages  52,557/.,  conduct  and  discharge  money 
2,272/.,  tonnage  (hire  of)  6,225/.,  other  expenses  15,003/.,  extraor- 
dinary allowances  and  rewards  854/.  The  remuneration  to  '  hurt 
men  and  them  that  fired  the  ships '  was  180/.,  and  the  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  eight  vessels  converted  into  fireships  and  sent 
among  the  Spaniards  during  the  anxious  night  of  the  28-29th 
July  was  5,111/.  10s.,  perhaps  the  cheapest  national  investment  that 
this  country  has  ever  made.96  Two  of  them  were  of  200  tons  each, 
in  all  they  measured  1,230  tons. 

There  were  in  pay,  during  the  struggle  in  the  channel,  34 
queen's  ships  and  163  merchantmen,  but  all  through  the  year 
merchantmen  had  been  taken  up  or  discharged,  and  men-of-war 
put  in  and  out  of  commission,  as  the  need  seemed  more  or  less 
urgent.  There  were  8  admirals,  3  vice-admirals,  126  captains,  136 
masters,  26  lieutenants,  24  corporals,  2  ensign  bearers,  2  secre- 
taries, 13  preachers,  and  11,618  soldiers,  sailors,-  and  gunners.97 

89  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccii.  35.  90  Cott.  MSS.  Otho,  E.  ix.  flf.  129,  130. 

91  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxvi.  41.       92  Ibid,  ccxvii.  20,  and  ccxxvi.  81. 
93  Burghley  Papers,  p.  620  et  seq.  94  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxxxiv.  72,  75. 

95  Cott.  MSS.  Otho,  E.  ix.  f.  192.  96  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxvii.  71. 

97  Cott.  MSS.  Otho,  E.  ix.  f.  192.     Other  authorities  mention  a  larger  number  of 
men. 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  various  papers,  gives  the  scale 
of  pay  at  sea  in  1588  and  generally  throughout  the  reign  for  all 
ranks,  but  for  subordinate  officers  it  varied  according  to  the  rate  of 
the  ship  98 : — 


£ 

Lord  Admiral 
Vice  Admiral 
Bear  Admiral 
Oaptain      .     . 

s. 

Per  day 
d.        £        s.       d. 

3     6     8 

2     0     0 

15     0 

2     6 

£ 

Master     Car- 
penter   .     . 
Master  Gunner 
Purser  .     .     . 
Surgeon    .     . 

s. 

17 
13 
13 

Per  month 
d        £       s.      d 

6  to  1     5     0 

4  „       15     0 

4  ,,  1     0     0 

10     0 

Per  month 

Cook     .     .     . 

13 

9  , 

> 

17 

(3 

Lieutenant     . 

3     0 

0 

Drummer .     . 

15 

0 

Preachers  .     .  2 

0 

Oto  3     0 

0 

Yeoman  of  sheets 

17 

6 

Secretaries     . 

2     0 

0 

Yeoman  of  powder 

11 

8 

Corporals  .     . 

1     7 

6 

Steward    .     . 

17 

6 

Masters     .     .   1 

0 

Oto  3     2 

6 

Trumpeter     . 

1 

0 

0 

Master's  Mate 

17 

6  „  1  10 

0 

Piper    .     .     . 

15 

0 

Pilot     ...  1 

0 

0  „  1  10 

0 

Armourer .     . 

18 

6 

Boatswain 

13 

9  „  1  10 

0 

Sailor  .     .     . 

10 

0 

Quartermaster 

17 

6  „  1     5 

0 

Gromet     .     . 

7 

6 

The  rates  differed  at  various  times  according  to  the  demand  for 
men,  but  a  comparison  of  the  early  and  closing  years  of  the  reign 
will  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  scale  of  wages.  A  captain  was 
also  allowed  two  servants  for  every  fifty  men  of  the  crew,  and  if  he 
was  a  knight  two  men  more  in  each  case ;  this  really  meant  that 
he  was  licensed  to  draw  pay  and  rations,  or  the  value  in  money  of 
rations,  for  the  permitted  number  of  servants  whether  or  no  they 
were  actually  on  board. 

Experience  had  enabled  the  officials  to  calculate  with  fair 
accuracy  the  probable  cost  of  sending  a  squadron  to  sea.  In 
October  1580 — Drake  had  returned  in  September  and  Mendoza  was 
vapouring — such  an  estimate  was  made  out  for  23  men-of-war  to  be 
manned  by  4,030  seamen  and  gunners  and  1690  soldiers.  The 
press  and  conduct  money  of  the  seamen  amounts  to  1,4101.  10s., 
that  of  the  soldiers  and  their  coat  money  to  6761. ;  sea  stores 
of  ships  800L ;  and  wages  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  one  month 
2,6691.  6s.  Sd.  The  discharge  money  for  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  1,462Z.,  and  provisions  for  one  month  4,0041.  In  all,  the  charges 
make  a  total  of  11,449Z.  for  the  first  month.  As  there  would  be  no 
press,  conduct,  coat,  and  discharge  money,  or  other  extra  items,  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  following  months,  the  cost,  after  the  first,  would 
be  6,7731.  a  month.  For  another  6,0001.  twenty-two  armed 
merchantmen  can  be  joined  with  the  men-of-war." 

After  the  Armada  year  the  naval  expenses  still  remained  very 

98  Cott.  MSS.  Otho,  E.  ix.  ft.  110,  191 ;  and  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  ccxvi.  18,  and 
cclxxxvi.  36. 

99  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  cxliii.  20. 
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great.     For   the   succeeding  six   years  they  were,  in  round  num- 
bers : — 

1589,  £54,000  1591,  £38,000  1593,  £26,000 

1590,  £59,000  1592,  £30,000  1594,  £49,000.100 

The  cost  of  Frobisher's  expedition  in  1589  was  nearly  10,000/., 
that  of  Hawkins  in  1590  upwards  of  13,000/.101  The  outlay  atten- 
dant upon  Essex's  fleet  in  1596  was  78,000/.,102  and  that  of  the 
Drake-Hawkins  venture  in  1595  was  70,000/.,  of  which  Drake 
subscribed  upwards  of  12,000/.  and  Hawkins  18,000/.103  Plunder 
was  of  course  the  chief  object  of  these  enterprises,  in  which  persons 
of  all  classes  took  shares,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  earl  of 
Cumberland's  magnificent  capture  of  the  '  Madre  de  Dios,'  neither 
the  crown  nor  private  adventurers  can  be  said  to  have  obtained 
much  pecuniary  profit  from  them.  When  Hawkins  went  to  sea  for 
the  last  time  in  1595,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  was  to  furnish 
and  put  in  order  six  men-of-war  for  which  she  was  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  booty.  Hawkins  was  to  provision  the  fleet  and  have 
another  third,  and  the  men  the  remainder ;  presumably  a  private 
arrangement  was  made  with  Drake,  or  the  conditions  were  altered 
before  sailing.104  The  voyage  was  a  disastrous  failure  financially 
and  cost  the  lives  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  but  the  lower  ranks  did 
not  fare  so  badly ;  it  was  said  that  1,000/.  was  embezzled  by  the  sale 
of  powder  alone,  and  some  of  the  men,  being  drunk,  '  showed  a 
great  store  of  gold '  on  their  return.105 

In  the  case  of  the  '  Madre  de  Dios  '  there  was  only  one  queen's 
ship  among  the  ten  present  at  her  capture,  and  that  one  was  beaten 
off;  but  her  majesty  in  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative,  as  claiming 
the  free  services  of  her  subjects,  demanded  the  lion's  share  of  the 
proceeds.  If  the  men  were  not  paid  wages,  the  usual  arrangement 
for  the  division  of  plunder  appears  to  have  been  that  if  ships  were 
cruising,  and  *  thirds  '  were  agreed  upon,  the  spoil  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  tonnage  (i.e.  owners)  one  part,  the  victuallers 
a  second  part,  and  the  men  the  remaining  third.  But  if  ships 
joined  in  '  consortship '  their  spoil  was  to  be  divided  ton  for  ton 
and  man  for  man,  then  each  vessel's  share  was  to  be  joined  and 
divided  into  thirds  as  before.106  By  the  second  mode  it  appears  that 
ships  belonging  to  the  squadron  but  absent  from  a  particular 
capture  would  still  share  the  pillage.  The  captain  was  entitled  to 
ten  shares,  the  master  and  lieutenant  to  seven  or  eight,  and  most  of 
the  remaining  officers  to  four  or  five  each;  if  the  cruiser  was  a 
privateer  the  Lord  High  Admiral  took  a  tenth  from  each  of  the  thirds. 

100  Cott.  MSS.  Otho,  E.  ix.  ff.  131,  132. 

101  State  Papers  Dom.  Eliz.  ccxxxiv.  42,  51. 

102  Ibid,  cclvi.  107.  103  Ibid,  cclix.  61. 
104  Ibid,  cclii.  107.                                       ,oi  Ibid,  cclvii.  108. 
106  Lansd.  MSS.  73,  f.  38. 
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For  the  twelve  years,  1587-98,  Nottingham's  tenths  amounted  to 
upwards  of  18,000/.107  The  following  computation,  taken  from  the 
Lansdowne  MS.  quoted  above,  shows  the  proportions  due  on  this 
system  of  division,  assuming  the  value  of  the  carrack's  cargo  to 
have  been  140,000/. 


'Foresight' 108 
(Queen's  ship) 

'  Koebuck ' 
(Ealeigh) 

1  Daintie ' 


( tonnage,  450     . 

J  men,  170. 

( victualling  as  for  men 

( tonnage,  350     . 

J  men,  160 

I  victualling 

C tonnage,  300     . 


/-D-  i  i  •     \-lmen,  100 

(Bich.  Hawkins)  j    .     '  „, 
v  (victualling 

Earl  of  Cumber-  {*—%}** 

i  men,  500 . 


land's  ships 

Two  ships 
of  London 


( victualling 
(tonnage,  260 
jmen,  127. 
(victualling 


£  s. 

8,092  9 

7,505  10 

7,505  10 

6,294  3 

7,064  0 

7,064  0 

5,394  19 

4,415  0 
4,415 

22,209 

22,075 

22,075 

4,675  13 

5,607  1 

5,607  1 


23,103  10 


s.     d. 


4-1 


lOJ 


9i) 

2J  \  14,225     0 

4) 

6*1 

1U  66,859     9 

ii) 

3ij- 15,889  15 
31) 


2i 


H 


Here  there  was  a  total  of  2,595  tons.  One  third  of  140,000/.  is 
46,666/.  13s.  46/.,  and  this  divided  by  2,595  gives  a  unit  of  17/.  19s.  6d. 
a  ton.  For  the  '  Foresight '  450  times  17/.  19s.  6d.  yields,  roughly, 
the  8,092/.  9s.  8^d.  to  which  her  tonnage  entitles  her,  and  the  same 
calculation  gives  the  shares  of  the  other  ships  and  of  the  men,  in 
the  latter  case  substituting  1,057  for  2,595.  In  the  end,  after  much 
bickering,  Elizabeth  took  nearly  80,000/.  of  the  plunder. 

Among  the  many  documents  relating  to  naval  affairs  which 
have  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  have  found 
only  one  which  refers  to  the  contemporary  method  of  calculating 
tonnage.  It  occurs  among  others  concerning  the  navy  for  the  year 
1582  and  is  presumably  drawn  up  by  an  official.109  The  writer 
says  :  '  By  the  proportion  of  breadth,  depth,  and  length  of  any  ship 
to  judge  what  burden  she  may  be  of  in  merchant's  goods  and  how 
much  of  dead  weight  of  ton  and  tonnage.  The  "Ascension"  of 
London  being  in  breadth  24  feet,  depth  12  feet  from  that  breadth 
to  the  hold,  and  by  the  keel  54  feet  in  length,  doth  carry  in  burden 
of  merchant's  goods  (in  pipes  of  oil  or  Bordeaux  wine)  160  tons, 
but  to  accompther  in  dead  weight,  or  her  ton  and  tonnage,  may  be 
added  one-third  part  of  the  same  burden  which  maketh  her 
tonnage  213 J.     After  the  same  rate  these  proportions  follow  : — 

107  Harl.  MSS.  598. 

108  Note  that  this  ship  has  been  reckoned  as  of  260,  300,  and  350  tons  in  various 
preceding  lists. 

109  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  clii.  19.  From  a  passage  in  another  paper  on  tonnage,. 
temp.  Charles  I,  I  infer  that  Mathew  Baker,  the  shipwright  several  times  mentioned 
in  this  article,  devised  the  method  here  described. 
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A  ship  of    

A  ship  of    

'  Prudence '  of  London 
*  Golden  Lion  '  .  .  . 
'  Elizabeth  Jonas  '  H,)  . 


Breadth 

Depth 

Burden  in 

Dead 

at  midship 

from  her 

Keel 

cask  oil 

weight 

beam 

breadth 

or  wine 

tonnage 

feet 

feet 

feet 

tons 

20 

10 

42 

86* 

115 

21 

10| 

45 

102& 

150£ 

136£ 

24 

12 

W* 

202f 

32 

12  or  14 

102 

403  or  461 

537  or  614| 

40 

18 

100 

740 

986f 

'  To  find  the  burden  of  any  ship  proportionally  to  the  "  Ascen- 
sion "  before  specified,  multiply  the  breadth  of  her  by  her  depth 
and  the  product  by  her  length  at  the  keel,  the  amounting  sum  you 
shall  use  for  your  divisor.  If  15,552,  the  solid  cubical  number  for 
the  "Ascension,"  do  give  160  tons,  her  just  burthen,  what  shall  8,400, 
the  solid  number  of  a  ship  20  feet  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and  42  feet 
keel.  Work  and  you  shall  find  86|4tons  of  burden,  while  if  you  add 
one-third  you  shall  find  your  tonnage  114  almost.'  m  From  these 
scanty  data  the  specialist  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  exact 
measurement  in  modern  tonnage  of  an  Elizabethan  vessel. 

We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of  shipbuilding.  The 
nearest  approach  to  one  occurs  for  a  ship  apparently  built  in  1561, 
perhaps  the  '  Triumph.' lla  The  whole  amount  is  3,788£.,  of  which 
the  timber  cost  1,200Z.,  spars  and  ironwork  700Z.,  and  wages 
1,888L  ;  this  does  not  appear  to  include  sails,  fittings,  etc.  The 
'  Triumph '  carried  42  heavy  guns,113  viz.  4  cannon,  9  demi-cannon, 
14  culverins,  7  demi-culverins,  6  sakers,  and  2  minions.  The  cost 
of  ordnance  varied  :  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  it  was  101., 
but  afterwards  51.  a  ton  for  iron,  and  sometimes  51.  6s.  Sd.  for 
brass  guns.  But  many  different  prices  are  met  with,  and  there 
were  certainly  many  qualities.  However,  its  reputation  was  such 
that  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  to  give  22L  a  ton  for  it  and  to 
pay  a  pension  to  the  man  who  would  be  instrumental  in  obtaining 
it  for  them.114  The  exportation  of  ordnance  was  strictly  prohibited, 
and  the  founders  had  to  enter  into  bonds  not  to  export  without 
licence  ;  but  it  was  considered  that,  previous  to  1592,  out  of  2,000 
tons  yearly  made,  1,600  were  secretly  sent  abroad.115  Besides  iron, 
stone  shot  were  still  used  for  artillery,  probably  for  economy,  as 
they  only  cost  sixpence  each. 

•  The  '  Triumph '  we  see  was  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy,  but  she, 
like  the  others,  was  only  a  two-decker,  and  it  is  said  that  the  first 
three-decker  under  the  English  flag  was  the  *  St.  Philip  '  brought 
home  by  Drake  in  1587.  The  '  Triumph '  was  supposed  to  be 
manned  by  450  seamen,  50  gunners,  and  200  soldiers  ;  she  Was 

110  In  the  list  of  1602  the  'Elizabeth '  is  given  38  feet  of  beam.    It  is  the  same  ship. 

111  I.e.  20  x  10  x  42  =  8400.     15552  :  160  ::  8400  =  86  f$ 

112  Cecil  MSS.  Cal.  No.  846.  ,M  State  Papers  Dam.  Eliz.  clxxxv.  33,  34. 
114  Ibid,  ecxliv.  116. 

1  '3  Ibid,  ccxvii.  31 ;  and  State  Papers  Dom.  Add.  xxxiv.  43. 
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furnished  with  258  harquebuses,  200  pikes,  200  bills,  200  corslets, 
200  morions,  50  bows  and  100  sheaves  of  arrows  ;  there  were  750  lb. 
of  corn  powder,  and  4,470  lb.  of  serpentine  powder  on  board.116 
When  she  was  built,  guns  of  various  calibres  were  mixed  in- 
discriminately on  the  upper  and  lower  decks  ;  but  from  a  schedule, 
dated  October  1595,  of  iron  ordnance  to  be  provided  for  the  '  lesser 
ship  now  building  '  (probably  the  *  War  spite  ' ),  we  can  note  the 
distribution  of  the  guns  and  the  tendency  to  limit  the  varieties  in 
use.117 

For  the  sides  on  the  lower  overloppe     .         .12  culverins 

For  the  stern  and  prow  on  the  lower  overloppe     4       do 

For  the  capstan  deck  on  the  sides  ...       8  demi  culverins 

For  the  stern  and  prow  on  the  sides       .    :     .       4  do 

For  the  waist  fore  and  aft       .         .         .         .6  sakers 

For  the  half  deck 2     do 

Ships  *  royal,'  such  as  the  ■  Triumph '  and  '  Elizabeth,'  always, 
and  second  rates  usually,  had  four  masts,  viz.  fore,  main,  mizen, 
and  bonaventure  mizen,  besides  a  small  sprit-sail  mast  on  the 
bowsprit.  The  fore  and  main  masts  had  each  two  yards,  the  two 
mizen  masts  one  yard  apiece. 

The  heaviest  anchor  made  was  of  30  cwt.,  but  they  were  usually 
much  smaller,  and  a  large  vessel  sometimes  had  from  ten  to  fifteen 
of  them  of  various  weights  ;  a  man-of-war  consequently  had  to  carry 
a  corresponding  number  of  cables,  which  occupied  an  excessive 
proportion  of  space.  Cables  were  supposed  to  have  half  an  inch  of 
circumference  for  every  foot  of  the  ship's  beam  ;  a  ship  32  feet  in 
breadth  had  therefore  her  largest  cable  sixteen  inches  in  circum- 
ference, besides  from  six  to  twelve  others  of  smaller  size.  In  1589 
cables  were  ordered  for  a  new  ship,  probably  the  '  Merhonour,' — 
two  of  18  inches  circumference  weighing  five  tons,  four  of  17  inches 
weighing  9  tons,  two  of  16  inches  weighing  4  tons,  and  one  of  12 
inches  weighing  one  and  a  quarter  ton.118  The  price  of  anchors 
was  about  30s.  the  cwt.,  that  of  cables,  usually  imported  by  the 
Muscovy  company,  varied  according  to  the  size. 

It  speaks  sufficiently  for  the  courage  of  the  Elizabethan  sailor 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  but  two  English  men-of-war 
were  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  then  only  after  desperate 
fighting  against  overwhelming  odds.119  It  speaks  equally  well  for 
his  seamanship  afloat,  and  the  skill  and  good  workmanship  of 
shipwrights  ashore,  that  not  one  was  lost  by  stress  of  weather,  by 
fire,  or  by  running  aground.  During  those  same  years,  and 
sometimes  during  the  same  gales  which  the  English  ships 
weathered  successfully,  whole  Spanish  fleets  foundered  at  sea. 

M.  Oppenheim. 

1,6  State  Papers  Bom.  Eliz.  cxv.  1.  m  Ibid,  ccliv.  43. 

118  Ibid,  ccxxvii.  7.  59  The  'Jesus  of  Lubeck,'  and  the  '  Revenge.' 
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Count  Lally 

THE  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  India  was  judicially 
attributed  to  the  treason  of  Count  Lally.1  After  the  passions 
of  the  moment  had  subsided,  the  sentence  was  reversed,  and 
the  calumny  has  not  been  revived.  But  on  other  grounds 
the  murdered  man  has  been  held  greatly  accountable  for  the 
catastrophe  which  he  strove  so  stoutly  to  avert.  That,  as  a  fact, 
he  did  contribute  to  bring  it  about  is  undeniable  ;  but  how  far 
his  conduct  was  morally  culpable  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a 
question  as  it  might  appear  to  be  ;  for  though  his  want  of  judgment 
and  temper  was  conspicuous  and  baneful,  it  is  generally  much 
easier  to  pronounce  how  he  acted  wrongly,  than  how  he  could, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  acted  rightly ;  while 
his  angry  tone  and  bitter  speeches  were  partly  the  result  of  extreme 
provocation,  partly  a  desperate  expedient  for  flogging  into  activity 
the  lagging  energies  of  those  who,  by  their  apathy,  remissness,  and 
factious  obstruction,  were,  as  he  thought,  reducing  him  to  inaction, 
and  fatally  compromising  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  ardent 
champion. 

Few  men  have  been  so  misplaced,  so  sorely  tried  by  experiences 
least  adapted  to  their  character,  their  lifelong  training  and  asso- 
ciations, their  fixed  modes  of  thought,  and  hence  so  certain  to  make 
serious  and  irreparable  mistakes.  And  though  it  is  notorious  that 
Lally's  difficulties  were  very  great,  and  were  aggravated  by  his  own 
conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  him  fairly  without  taking  into 
account  much  that  is  not  so  well  known — the  purport  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  their  liability  to  lead  him  into  trouble,  the  details  of  his 
personal  relations  with  Bussy,  Lavaur,  and  others,  and  the  insidious 
conspiracy  against  his  authority  and  in  favour  of  his  rival,  which 
he  constantly  suspected,  and  which  was  at  length  brought  to  light ; 
though  it  is  still  impossible  to  prove,  by  direct  evidence,  the  extent 
of  the  combination  against  him,  and  the  complicity  of  Bussy  himself. 

1  He  is  described  by  his  son  as  *  Sir  Thomas  Lally  de  Tolendal,  connu  depuis 
sous  le  nom  du  comte  de  Lally  '  {M&moire  produit  au  Conseil  d'Etat  du  Eoi,  1779, 
p.  28). 
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We  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  short  sketch  of  his  career,  to  throw 
some  light  on  these  and  other  matters,  which  go  far  to  explain 
much  of  Lally's  seeming  perversity. 

M.  Tibulle  Hamont,  to  whose  monograph  on  Dupleix  we  were  in- 
debted on  a  former  occasion,2  has  since  given  a  full  and  conscientious 
account  of  Lally,  in  a  work  based  on  the  voluminous  materials 
already  in  print,  and  on  unpublished  matter  disinterred  from  state 
archives  and  public  libraries.3  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  exalt 
his  subject  into  a  hero,  he  regards  him  as  the  incarnation  of  an  evil 
principle — direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  Dupleix — and  conse- 
quently as  the  efficient  instrument  of  blind  counsels  which  delibe- 
rately rejected  the  great  prize  aimed  at  by  that  remarkable  man, 
and  still  coveted  by  M.  Hamont — French  rule  in  India.  And  this, 
in  the  writer's  eyes,  unpardonable  offence  colours  his  whole  estimate 
of  Lally,  and  precludes  all  sympathy  with  him.  M.  Hamont  is 
also  fully  alive  to  his  moral  defects  and  their  injurious  consequences. 
But  he  has  bestowed  much  pains  on  unravelling  what  we  have  called 
the  secret  history  of  the  Indian  enterprise,  and  has  illustrated  it 
with  apt  and  copious  quotations  from  the  instructions  of  the  go- 
vernment, the  correspondence  between  the  general  and  his  rival, 
Lally's  private  letters  to  friends,  his  despatches,  and  other  authentic 
sources  of  information.  He  has  also  minutely  criticised  and  tho- 
roughly discredited  the  scandalous  chronicle  compiled  by  Lavaur 
(the  discovery  of  which,  after  the  author's  death,was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Lally's  impeachment)  and  fully  exposed  the  shameless 
iniquity  of  the  trial.  And  strong  as  is  his  personal  bias  against  the 
unfortunate  general  as  a  politician,  his  honest  and  careful  delinea- 
tion of  the  under- current  of  affairs,  confirmed  by  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  prominent  personages,  enables  the  reader  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  Lally's  conduct  and  of  that  of  his  domestic 
adversaries.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  limits  permit,  to 
state  the  case  fairly,  though  not  always  confidently,  nor  always  in 
accordance  with  M.  Hamont' s  conclusions. 

Lally-Tollendal  was  born  at  Eomans,  in  Dauphine,  in  1702. 
His  mother  belonged  to  a  noble  French  family.  His  father,  Sir 
Gerard  Lally,  was  an  Irish  Jacobite,  who  after  William's  triumph 
became  colonel  of  the  Irish  regiment  in  the  French  service,  raised 
by  his  relative,  General  Dillon.  An  enthusiastic  legitimist,  he 
confidently  anticipated  the  re-establishment  of  the  exiled  line.  But 
meanwhile  he  served  faithfully  the  Grand  Monarque,  who  had 
befriended  his  unhappy  sovereign,  and  provided  a  military  career 
for  the  gallant  victims  of  James's  perversity.  He  inspired  his  son 
with  his  own  eentiments ;  and  thus  the  boy's  surroundings  were 

8  Histoeical  Keview,  No.  IV.,  October  1886. 

s  Lally-Tollendal.    D'apres  desjlocuments  inedits.    Par  Tibulle  Hamont.     Paris  : 
E.  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.     1887. 
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peculiar ;  his  allegiance  was  divided,  his  political  position  pro- 
visional ;  and  his  later  disinclination  to  see  facts  as  they  were 
may  have  been  partly  due  to  his  inveterate  habit  of  underrating  or 
ignoring  the  practical  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  of  a 
Stuart  restoration.  He  was  well  educated  :  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  history,  and  science,  alternately  engaged  his  attention  ; 
and  he  was  devoted  from  his  childhood  to  the  career  of  arms.  A 
captain's  commission  in  his  father's  regiment  was  conferred  on  him 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  old ;  and  he  was  initiated  into  the 
mystery  of  war  by  spending  his  holidays  with  his  father  in  camp, 
and  mounting  guard  in  the  trenches  before  Barcelona.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  the  regent  offered  to  make  him  a  colonel,  but  this 
honour  his  father  declined.  At  the  sieges  of  Kehl  and  Philipsbourg 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  on  one  occasion  rescued  his  father  by 
a  spirited  charge. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  left  Lally  free  to  indulge  his  Jacobite 
zeal.  He  visited  England,  explored  the  scene  with  a  view  to  an 
invasion,  cultivated  personal  relations  with  the  disaffected,  and 
returned  with  increased  ardour  in  the  cause,  and  a  keen  desire  to 
promote  a  rising,  aided  by  an  European  coalition.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  be  conceived  a  scheme  characteristically  bold  in  so  young 
a  man,  even  in  that  age  of  political  adventurers.  He  thought  that 
an  alliance  between  France  and  Kussia  would  best  serve  his  purpose, 
as  it  would  almost  certainly  involve  renewed  war  with  England. 
This  indeed  the  pacific  Fleury  was  little  likely  to  desire,  even  had 
the  inducements  to  such  an  alliance  been  stronger  than  any  that 
Lally  could  at  once  suggest.  But  he  might  offer  his  services  as  a 
political  pioneer,  and  if  encouraged  might  find  on  the  spot  materials 
for  strengthening  his  case.  His  deepest  motive,  of  course,  he  could 
not  avow.  And,  eager  as  he  was,  his  pretensions  to  undertake  such 
a  mission  were  slight.  But  he  was  not  wanting  in  self-assurance, 
and  friends  at  court,  hostile  to  England,  brought  their  influence  in 
his  favour  to  bear  on  the  cardinal,  who  saw  in  him  a  convenient 
agent  for  ascertaining  informally  the  •  secret  disposition  of  the 
Muscovite  court.  But  for  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  cause  of  which 
he  was  the  votary,  Lally  had  little  reason  to  plume  himself  upon 
the  precarious  footing  which  he  had  gained  on  the  threshold  of  the 
diplomatic  establishment.  He  travelled  at  his  own  expense  ;  he 
had  no  credentials,  not  even  a  passport,  and  no  definite  instructions. 
Thus  on  landing  at  Biga  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  character ; 
and  two  months  elapsed  before  he  was  released,  and-  provided  with 
a  passport,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  Pretender's  agent.  Parry- 
ing the  curiosity,  and  declining  the  obliging  attentions  of  the 
chancellor,  Count  Ostermann,  whose  German  leanings  were  not 
suited  to  his  taste,  he  yet  contrived  to  be  introduced  by  him  to 
Biron,  duke  of  Courland,  first  favourite  of  the  czarina.     The  duke 
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spoke  warmly  of  the  cardinal ;  and  Lally  intimated  that  he  would 
willingly  make  these  favourahle  sentiments  known  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  then  prudently  took  his  leave. 

Before  long  Lally  was  summoned  to  a  private  audience,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  charged  with  a  secret  commission. 
Though  constrained  to  disclaim  this  in  form,  and  to  profess  himself 
simply  an  inquisitive  traveller,  he  again  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  duke's  friendly  disposition  towards  the  cardinal,  and  at 
Biron's  instance  he  then  and  there  penned  a  letter  to  Fleury  with 
the  good  tidings.  Further  conferences  followed,  in  which  the 
favourite  showed  an  increasing  desire  to  establish  a  confidential 
relation  with  Fleury,  which  might  serve,  by  a  shorter  and  easier 
course  than  that  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels,  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  between  the  courts,  and  strengthen  his  own 
situation.  Lally  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  had  not  counted 
without  his  host,  but  embarrassed  by  his  want  of  an  official  character, 
and  consequent  inability  to  improve  the  occasion  as  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  In  vain  he  lingered  for  months  ;  his  letter  remained 
unanswered.  The  cardinal  did  not  care  to  commit  himself  through 
such  a  medium,  or  perhaps  preferred  to  await  a  more  definite  com- 
munication. Lally  felt  that  he  was  losing  ground,  and  that  his 
equivocal  position  was  not  free  from  danger.  He  therefore  urged 
the  importance  of  his  immediate  return  to  France,  where  by  personal 
intercourse  with  the  minister  he  might  accomplish  more  than  he 
could  hope  to  do  by  letters.  Biron  dismissed  him  with  a  strong 
assurance  of  his  desire  for  a  Franco-Bussian  alliance.  Though 
Lally  had  not  altogether  failed,  he  was  mortified  at  the  implicit 
disavowal  of  his  capacity  for  regular  business,  and  on  his  return 
remonstrated  freely  with  Fleury,  who  rallied  him  on  his  impatience, 
and  asked  for  a  written  report  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  impressions 
which  he  had  derived  from  it.  This  was  promptly  tendered,  and 
remains  a  remarkable  monument  of  his  quickness  of  observation, 
and  adroitness  in  marshalling  and  interpreting  facts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  foregone  conclusion.  This  exposition  of  the  internal 
state  and  resources  of  the  Bussian  empire,  of  the  advantages 
which  France  might  anticipate  from  an  alliance  with  it,  and  of 
Biron's  personal  interest  in  promoting  such  an  alliance,  seems  to 
have  produced  some  effect  on  the  cardinal.  But  the  course  he 
recommended  was  too  decided  to  be  lightly  adopted  by  so  cautious 
a  statesman.  Lally  tried  hard  to  commit  him  by  soliciting  a 
renewed  and  more  formal  mission.  But  before  anything  had  been 
arranged  the  aged  minister  died,  and  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 

Beverting  to  the  career  of  arms,  he  proved  more  successful, 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  officer  and  the  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1742  his  conduct  in  Flanders  caused  Marshal  de 
Noailles  to  select  him  as  chief  of  the  staff.  His  services  at  the 
sieges   of    Menin,   Ypres,    and   Fumes   were   recognised    by    the 
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raising  of  a  new  Irish  regiment,  which  he  commanded,  and  which 
bore  his  name.  This  he  rapidly  brought  into  an  excellent  state  of 
discipline.  But  his  proudest  achievements  were  at  Fontenoy,  for 
the  defeat  of  the  English  was  much  due  to  him.  Before  the  battle 
he  averted  a  great  danger  by  discovering  a  path  which  the  enemy 
might  have  used  for  turning  the  French  army.  If  he  did  not, 
as  his  son  affirms,  suggest  the  timely  use  of  the  guns  which,  as 
Carlyle  says,  slit  up  like  a  ribbon  the  terrible  English  column, 
he  certainly  led  the  dashing  charge  of  the  Irish  troops,  which  com- 
pleted its  overthrow.  His  rallying  cry  on  this  occasion  was  a 
Jacobite  one.  Songez  que  ce  n'est  pas  settlement  contre  les  ennemis 
de  la  France,  que  c'est  contre  vos  propres  ennemis  que  vous  allez 
combative.  He  touched  the  right  chord,  and  for  once  triumphed  over 
Hanover.  He  was  wounded.  The  Dauphin  on  the  battle  field 
announced  the  king's  appreciation  of  his  conduct.  Louis  made  him 
a  brigadier  ;  and  his  bravery  was  the  general  theme.  This  was  the 
more  gratifying  because  his  ancestral  sovereign  was  now  in  the 
crisis  of  his  fortune,  and  with  his  recent  honours  thick  upon  him 
he  could  more  hopefully  advocate  French  support  of  Charles 
Edward's  romantic  enterprise. 

Lally  now  proposed  that  10,000  soldiers  should  co-operate  in  the 
invasion,  and  this  was  nominally  approved.  They  were  to  be  com- 
manded by  Kichelieu,  with  Lally  as  his  quartermaster-general. 
Voltaire,  who  was  engaged  in  the  preparations,  extols  Lally's  zeal, 
boldness,  and  (singularly  enough)  his  moeurs  donees,  adding,  however, 
que  ses  malheurs  alter erent  par  la  suite.  Anticipating  the  departure 
of  the  French  armament,  he  joined  the  young  Pretender  with  a  small 
part  of  his  regiment,  only  to  find  that  the  march  on  London  had 
been  abandoned  at  Derby.  His  announcement  of  Bichelieu's 
speedy  coming  was  no  counterpoise  to  the  depressing  passiveness 
of  the  English  Jacobites ;  and  though  he  deplored  the  retreat, 
he  was  too  good  a  professional  soldier  not  to  detect  the  incom- 
petence of  the  clans  for  regular  warfare.  This  conviction  was 
shared  by  the  marquis  d'Eguilles,  the  French  envoy  with  Charles 
Edward,  between  whom  and  Lally  a  cordial  understanding  was  soon 
established;  and  in  a  joint  memorial  they  pleaded  earnestly  for 
the  prompt  despatch  of  the  promised  force.  But  the  French 
government,  though  ready  enough  to  make  a  threatening  demon- 
stration, was  not  hearty  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  the  English 
fleet  was  on  the  alert ;  and  the  weather  was  unfavourable.  Thus 
Charles  Edward  and  his  gallant  Highlanders  were  left  to  fight  their 
own  battle. 

Lally  was  indeed  present  at  Falkirk;  but  he  soon  after  re- 
paired to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Spain,  still  in  the  vain  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance,  and  then  ventured  secretly  to  visit  London. 
He  was  detected,  escorted  to  Portsmouth,  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
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kingdom.  But  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and  this  becoming 
known,  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head.  He  fled,  disguised  as  a 
sailor,  and  reaching  the  coast  in  this  costume  was  pressed  by 
smugglers,  and  had  the  piquant  sensation  of  hearing  them  discuss 
the  chances  of  gaining  the  promised  reward  for  his  discovery.  But 
he  persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  a  better  speculation  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  local  knowledge  to  traffic  on  the  French  coast. 
They  were  chased  and  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  carried  to 
Boulogne,  where  the  governor  released  Lally,  who  proceeded  to 
Versailles,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
sinking  cause.  The  answer  was  so  far  encouraging  that  he  joined 
the  assembled  armament.  But  it  never  sailed ;  and  soon  the 
tidings  of  Culloden  filled  him  with  despair.  Songeons,  he  wrote, 
a  battre  les  Anglais  de  ce  cdte-ci  de  Veau,  puisqu'on  ne  pent  les  battre 
chez  eux.  The  Pretender  received  his  devoted  follower  in  the 
warmest  manner,  and  wished  to  decorate  him  with  an  Irish 
peerage.  But  he  declined  the  hollow  emblem  of  failure,  though  not 
the  thankless  office  of  petitioning  the  king  to  befriend  another 
descent.  This  being  refused,  he  rejoined  the  army ;  led  another 
brilliant  charge  at  Lawfeld,  and  was  indefatigable  at  the  siege  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  he  was  again  wounded,  and  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  from  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  In  a  rash 
reconnaissance  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Maastricht,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
received  high  commendation  from  Marshal  Saxe,  who  made  him 
marechal  de  camp.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  again  visited 
London  in  the  Jacobite  interest.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  soon 
forced  him  to  depart,  but  not  before  he  had  had  a  secret  interview 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  thought  him  odd — a  compliment 
which  Lally  probably  returned.  Whatever  Voltaire  may  have 
found  him  on  the  eve  of  the  '45,  its  ruinous  result,  and  the  tem- 
porising conduct  of  the  French  government,  which  had  deluded  and 
profoundly  disgusted  him,  and  lost  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  passionate  yearning  for  a  Stuart  restoration,  seem 
to  have  greatly  soured  his  temper,  and  developed  his  worse 
qualities,  to  the  most  serious  injury  of  his  Indian  enterprise. 

Dupleix's  policy  had  found  little  favour  in  France.  It  was, 
in  itself,  too  speculative,  too  artificial,  and  too  liable  to  the 
suspicion  of  personal  motives,  to  inspire  confidence  ;  and  in  practice 
it  had  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise.  The  acquisition  in  the 
Circars  was  a  substantial  gain  ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  the 
onerous  obligation  of  supporting  the  Nizam  on  his  precarious 
throne.  That  a  French  commercial  agent  should  affect  the  airs  of 
a  Mogul  sub-viceroy  seemed  preposterous  and  intolerable.  And 
while  the  company  saw  in  the  attempt  to  establish  French  ascen- 
dency an    alarming   prospect  of   endless  war    on   the    coast,  wild 
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enterprises  in  the  interior,  suspended  trade,  and  embarrassed 
finances,  the  government  dreaded  that  the  local  contest  might 
swell  into  the  proportions  of  an  international  war.  Hence  the 
recall  of  Dupleix,  and  Godeheu's  pacific  mission.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  simply  to  put  back  the  political  clock  was  impossible. 
Fighting  ceased  for  the  moment,  but  the  elements  of  hostility 
remained,  partly  as  the  ground-swell  raised  by  the  late 
tempest  of  war,  partly  from  the  state  of  things  produced  by  the 
pacification.  It  was  easier  to  announce  that  both  parties  were 
bound  thenceforth  to  subside  into  quiet  traders,  than  to  dispose 
them  to  do  so,  or  to  remove  mutual  suspicions  that  more  ambi- 
tious designs  were  no  longer  cherished.  The  necessity  of  self- 
defence  had  been  too  well  proved ;  and  jealous  rivals,  with  an 
armed  force  at  command,  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  employ  it 
on  slight  provocation  against  each  other,  or  as  before  in  the  service 
of  native  rulers,  whose  assistance  they  might  require  in  their  own 
extremity.  Godeheu's  declared  aim  was  to  establish  an  equality 
between  the  possessions  of  the  two  European  companies.  The 
French  retained  the  assignments  in  the  Circars  ;  the  English  their 
jughire  around  Madras.  But  as  the  Circar  grant  had  been  made 
for  the  support  of  Bussy's  contingent,  this  was  still  left  in  the 
Dekkan.  That  such  an  arrangement  was  not  strictly  consistent 
with  the  professed  renunciation  of  Dupleix' s  policy,  the  English 
could  not  fail  to  observe ;  nor  could  they  forget  that  the  subahdar 
claimed  to  be  over-lord  of  the  Carnatic,  and  that  the  French  still 
occupied  the  stronghold  of  Gingee,  in  the  heart  of  the  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  could  as  little  forget  that  Mahomet 
Ali  was  the  creature  of  the  English ;  and  they  soon  learned  that 
Bussy's  position  had  been  much  shaken  by  Dupleix's  recall,  and 
had  been  maintained— or  rather  regained — only  by  a  remarkable 
combination  of  military  vigour  and  diplomatic  address  ;  that  the 
subahdar  himself  was  threatened  not  only  by  his  inveterate  enemies, 
the  Mahrattas,  but  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  his  brother, 
Nizam  Ali,  who  favoured,  and  was  encouraged  by,  the  English.  And 
in  defiance  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  negotiated  by  Godeheu, 
Bussy's  arms  were  soon  after  employed,  on  the  subahdar's  behalf, 
against  Mysore,  and  those  of  the  English  in  reducing  to  obedience 
Mahomet  Ali's  nominal  subjects  in  the  hitherto  almost  independent 
country,  south  of  the  Cavery.  Thus,  apart  from  more  remote 
dangers  of  disturbance,  the  European  settlers  still  watched  each 
other  with  jealous  eyes ;  and  their  continued  connexion  with 
native  states,  which  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  each  other,  and 
were  exposed  to  internal  revolutions,  boded  ill  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  the  prosperity  of  commerce. 

Hence  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  probably 
only  anticipated,  in  a  more  legitimate  and  direct  form,  an  impend- 
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ing  recurrence  of  the  old  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the 
French  in  the  Carnatic.  The  directors  of  the  French  company 
conceived  new  hopes  from  the  resolution  of  the  government  to 
employ  a  strong  force  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  With  little  help 
from  home  Dupleix  had  kept  the  contest  undecided  to  the  end : 
what  might  not  a  good  general,  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army, 
aided  by  a  fleet,  achieve,  especially  if  the  English  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  assailed  before  they  could  be  adequately  reinforced  ? 
A  short  and  vigorous  campaign  might  decide  their  fate.  Their 
few  troops  might  be  overpowered,  their  settlements  captured,  their 
trade  ruined  ;  and  even  if  their  complete  expulsion  should  not  out- 
last the  war,  the  victors  might,  in  the  interval,  secure  advantages 
which  would  give  them  a  permanent  ascendency  over  their 
commercial  rivals.  For  the  conduct  of  such  an  enterprise  the 
directors  thought  Lally  peculiarly  fit.  His  energy,  boldness, 
firmness  of  purpose,  his  established  military  reputation,  his  intense 
hatred  of  Hanoverian  rule,  his  profound  contempt  for  the  civilian 
Dupleix's  warlike  fever,  for  Bussy's  vaunted  triumphs  over  Asiatics, 
and  for  the  idea  that  the  transparent  artifices  of  a  merchant  could 
place  the  Mogul  empire  at  his  disposal,  all  recommended  him  to 
their  patronage.  They  accordingly  preferred  an  urgent  request 
that  he  should  be  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  But  the 
minister  Argenson  knew  him  too  well  to  comply  with  their  wish, 
until  he  had  warned  them  of  its  probable  consequences  in  terms  so 
distinct  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded,  and  so 
prophetic  that  they  demand  insertion  here. 

Vous  vous  meprenez.  Je  sais  mieux  que  vous  ce  que  vaut  M.  de 
Lally ;  mais  il  faut  nous  le  laisser  en  Europe.  C'est  du  feu  que  son 
activite.  II  ne  transige  pas  sur  la  discipline,  a  en  horreur  tout  ce  qui  ne 
marche  pas  droit,  se  depite  contre  tout  ce  qui  ne  va  pas  vite,  ne  tait  rien  de 
ce  qu'il  sent  et  l'exprime  en  termes  qui  ne  s'oublient  pas.  Tout  cela  est 
excellent  parmi  nous ;  mais  dans  vos  comptoirs  dAsie,  que  vous  en 
semble  ?  A  la  premiere  negligence  qui  compromettrait  les  armes  du  Roi, 
a  la  premiere  apparence  d'insubordination  ou  de  friponnerie,  M.  de  Lally 
tonnera,  s'il  ne  sevit  pas.  On  fera  manquer  ses  operations  pour  se  venger 
de  lui.  Pondicherry  aura  la  guerre  civile  dans  ses  murs  avec  la  guerre 
exterieure  a  ses  portes ;  croyez-moi,  les  plans  de  Lally  sont  excellents ; 
mais  il  faut  charger  un  autre  que  lui  de  l'execution.4 

A  memorial  on  the  Indian  question  which  Lally  at  this  time 
submitted  to  the  government  ought  also  to  have  excited  misgivings. 
For,  airily  assuming  the  triumph  of  the  French  over  the  English, 
it  proposed  to  follow  this  up  by  a  territorial  readjustment  quite 
incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  had  it  been 
feasible  at  the  moment,  fraught  with  later  danger.  But  as  it  was 
part  of  his  plan  that  the  company  should  thenceforth  maintain  an 

4  Hamont,  pp.  65,  66. 
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attitude  of  complete  political  neutrality,  his  ignorant  and  rash 
suggestions  made  him  the  more  acceptable  to  those  who  understood 
little  better  than  he  did  the  actual  condition  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  instructions  of  the  government  expressly  enjoined  that  the 
company  should  be  disentangled  from  native  alliances  : — II  est 
essentiel  que  la  Compagnie  s'en  retire  aussitot  qiCelle  le  pourra,  sans 
se  compromettre ,  avec  la  ferine  resolution  de  n'y  a  coir  a  Vavenir 
aucune  part,  et  de  ne  s'occuper  que  de  son  commerce?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  this  course  was  not 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  once,  nor  until  the  stress  of  the  English  war 
should  be  over.  Tant  que  Von  sera  a  la  coste  de  Coromandel  dans 
une  sorte  d'equilibre  avec  les  A?iglais,  et  qiCon  aura  la  guerre  avec  eux, 
celle  des  deux  nations  qui  voudrait  seretirer  aVavec  les  Maures  courrait 
le  risque  de  voir  les  puissances  du  pays  se  reunir  a  son  ennemy  contre 
elle,  et  par  cette  raison,  il  ne  convient  pas  encore  de  se  concentrer  dans 
les  etablissements  que  Von  veut  conserver.6  Nay  further,  participation 
in  native  warfare  is  explicitly  sanctioned,  so  far  as  such  action  may 
contribute  to  the  conquest  of  the  English.  On  ne  peut  trop  recom- 
mander  a  M.  de  Lally  de  ne  prendre  aucune  part  dans  les  guerres  des 
diferentes  puissances  qiCautant  qiCil  se  procurera  par  la  des  facilites 
j)our  attaquer  Goudeleur  et  Madras,  et  expidser  les  Anglais  de  la  cote 
de  Coromandel.1  In  the  same  vein  it  is  suggested  that  Bussy,  or 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  might  march  from  the  Circars  into  the 
Northern  Carnatic,  and  thus  effect  a  diversion  in  aid  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  main  army.  Lally  was  to  use  his  own  discretion  as 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Bussy  and  his  contingent  from  the  Dekkan, 
and  to  beware  of  turning  Salabat  from  an  ally  into  an  enemy.  And 
when  the  alliance  was  renounced,  the  territorial  revenues  were  to 
be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  This  was  a  hint  that  Lally  might 
manage  to  keep  possession  of  the  Circars,  without  rendering  the 
military  service  the  performance  of  which  was  the  condition  of  the 
tenure.  Such  hints  he  was  not  likely  to  disregard,  especially  when 
they  coincided  with  his  own  ideas.  Thus,  a  suspicion  was  intim- 
ated that  Dupleix's  scheme  had  been  promoted  by  the  military  class 
for  personal  objects ;  that  the  subahdar  was  little  better  than  a 
beggar  ;  and  that  both  he  and  Bussy  and  his  officers  had  been 
liberally  maintained  at  the  company's  cost.  The  truth  was  to  be 
ascertained  from  an  impartial  person,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Dekkan.  But  as  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  such  evidence,  and  as 
Lally  inclined  to  the  same  view,  he  was  tempted  to  use  his  discretion 
in  summarily  cancelling  Bussy' s  appointment,  for  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  which  rash  act  his  employers  were  thus  partly  account- 
able. 

The  same  ensnaring  ambiguity  is  discernible  in  his  prescribed 
relations  to  the  government  of  Pondicherry.     His  powers  were  not 

5  Hamont,  p.  67.  °  Ibid.  7  Ibid.  70. 
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only  ample  but  inquisitorial.  Yet  he  was  ordered  to  defer  to  those 
whom  he  was  authorised  to  control  and  correct.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  and  inspector-general,  and  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  to  obey  him  eomme  ilsferaienta  lapropre 
personne  du  roi.  At  his  own  request,  he  was  invested  with  the 
right  of  concluding  treaties.  But  his  orders  were — de  concerter  avec 
les  directeurs,  gouverneurs  et  commandants  particvliers  des  etablisse- 
merits  de  la  Compagnie,  les  pro  jets  qu 'il  formerait  sur  les  operations  de 
la  guerre,  par  rapport  <mx  influences  que  ces  operations  pourraient 
avoir  sur  le  commerce  de  la  Compagnie,  et  aux  effets  qui  pourraient  en 
resulter  vis-a-vis  des  puissances  du  pays.  M.  Hamont  remarks : — 
Cette  clause  etait  dangereuse ;  cetait  creer  dans  le  gouvernement  de 
rinde  un  dualisme,  source  fatale  de  conflits  et  de  discordes.8  Though 
Lally's  want  of  local  experience  ought  to  have  warned  him  to 
distrust  his  first  impressions,  to  seek  information,  and  adapt  his 
proceedings  to  ascertained  facts,  it  was  certainly  perilous  to  au- 
thorise such  a  comprehensive  interference  with  the  exercise  of  his 
military  judgment.  And  the  danger  was  much  increased  by  his 
being  also  enjoined  to  guard  against  the  latent  sympathy  of  the 
governor,  Leyrit,  with  Dupleix's  policy,  and  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration,  reform  abuses,  and  repress  corruption. 
M.  de  Lally  aura  beaucoup  de  peine  a  deraciner  V esprit  de  cupidite 
qui  regne  a  Pondiclierry,  et  ce  serait  un  des  plus  grands  services  qiCil 
pourra  rendre  a  la  Compagnie? 

Another  serious  danger  was  involved  in  the  independence  of  the 
admiral.  He  was  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  mari- 
time settlements.  But  as  there  was  no  secure  harbourage  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  was  dangerous 
to  shipping,  the  fleet  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  the  remote  French 
islands  during  the  tempestuous  season.  And  the  admiral  could  not 
be  controlled  in  his  choice  of  times  for  departing  and  returning.  A 
bold  and  zealous  officer  might  not  hesitate  to  risk  much  for  the 
attainment  of  a  great  object.  But  too  exclusive  a  care  for  the 
security  of  his  squadron  might  banish  the  admiral  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  ruin  the  general's  combinations. 

The  campaign  was  to  begin  with  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David, 
but  not  until  the  French  force  was  superior  at  sea,  as  well  as 
on  land,  an  inconvenient  restriction.  Madras  was  to  be  next 
reduced.  In  both  cases  the  fortifications  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
Labourdonnais'  precedent  of  holding  a  conquered  place  to  ransom 
was  not  to  be  followed.  The  general  was  cautioned  againt  wearing 
out  his  army  by  expeditions  into  the  interior.  But  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly ;  if  so,  Arcot  was  to  be 
attacked  first. 

The  army  was  to  comprise  six  infantry  battalions,  belonging  to 

s  Hamont,  p.  65.  ■  Ibid.   69. 
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Lally's  own  regiment,  and  those  of  Bussy  and  Lorraine,  with  a 
complement  of  artillery  and  engineers ;  the  fleet  six  men  of  war, 
and  some  of  the  company's  ships  ;  the  military  chest  was  to  contain 
6,000,000  livres.  The  admiral  and  the  chief  engineer  had  been 
recommended  by  Lally,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  staff. 
The  departure  was  fixed  for  February,  1757.  But,  from  the  first, 
an  adverse  fate  seemed  to  beset  the  expedition.  Ache,  a  brave 
but  unenterprising  seaman,  and  Dure,  an  incompetent  engineer, 
were  substituted  for  the  men  of  Lally's  choice ;  and  a  royal  order 
cut  down  the  proportions  of  the  armament  by  one-third.  Thereupon 
the  general  and  the  admiral  prayed  to  be  excused — but  in  vain ; 
and  Lally  was  reassured  by  the  promise  of  timely  reinforcements. 
Soupire  was  despatched  in  advance  with  1,000  men.  But  official 
obstacles  and  stress  of  weather  retarded  the  final  departure  of  the 
main  body  until  May ;  and  so  much  time  was  wasted  on  the  voyage 
that  it  lasted  a  year.  When  on  28  April  1758,  Lally,  fretting  at 
the  long  delay,  caught  sight  of  Cuddalore,  Soupire  had  been  several 
months  in  India,  but  had  accomplished  little ;  and  the  English  fleet 
had  just  arrived.     Thus  the  advantage  of  a  surprise  had  been  lost. 

Fort  St.  David  was  strong,  well-armed,  and  had  a  numerous 
garrison,  commanded  by  Polier,  a  good  officer.  To  carry  it  by 
a  coup  de  main  seemed  out  of  the  question,  and  Ache  raised 
plausible  objections  against  an  immediate  investment.  But  at 
last  he  consented  to  anchor,  and  Lally  proceeded  the  same  day  to 
Pondicherry,  in  quest  of  Soupire's  detachment  and  the  company's 
troops.  An  ominous  accident  did  not  improve  his  temper  ;  he  was 
carelessly  saluted  by  a  battery  loaded  with  ball,  and  his  ship  was 
struck.  Treating  the  council  with  scant  ceremony,  he  demanded 
information  on  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  a  supply  of  money, 
but  could  obtain  neither.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  English 
fleet  was  at  hand ;  and  hoping  to  anticipate  its  movement,  he 
mustered  the  available  force,  700  Europeans,  several  thousand 
sepoys,  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  eight  guns ;  and  marching 
the  same  evening,  they  reached  Cuddalore,  adjacent  to  Fort  St. 
David,  on  the  following  morning.  The  want  of  guides  and  pro- 
visions, the  desertion  of  native  porters  who  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  the  heat  and  other  discomforts  of  the  forced  march, 
gave  a  foretaste  of  the  severe  trials  which  awaited  the  army. 
Preparations  were  being  made  for  an  immediate  assault  on 
Cuddalore,  and  the  troops  were  about  to  disembark,  when  the 
English  fleet  appeared.10 

Lally's  spirit  rose  with  the  danger.  He  scorned  to  abandon,  or 
even  to  suspend,  the  attack ;  and  while  Ache  engaged  the  fleet,  he 
maintained  his  position  between  the   town  and  the  fortress,  and 

10  This  is  M.  Hamont's  statement.    According  to  other  accounts,  the  fleets  fought  a 
running  battle  further  to  the  south. 
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constructed  his  batteries.  The  sea-fight  raged  for  a  time  near  the 
coast,  and  then  its  thunders  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  event 
was  uncertain  ;  and  an  English  victory  would  render  the  position 
of  the  small  French  force  very  critical.  Still  Lally  persisted,  and 
three  days  after  his  arrival  Cuddalore  surrendered,  without  a  blow 
having  been  struck  in  its  defence  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  St.  David, 
which  had  been  hastily  collected,  and  was  so  indifferent  in  quality 
that  Polier  had  no  confidence  in  it.  Five  days  later  Lally  learned 
that  the  French  fleet  had  arrived  off  Pondicherry  ;  his  troops  soon 
ioined  him,  but  the  ships  had  suffered  too  severely  to  obey  his 
summons  ;  his  guns  were  few  compared  to  those  of  the  fort ;  and 
his  urgent  application  for  ammunition,  tools,  fascines  and  gabions 
produced  no  effect.  The  commissariat  was  in  a  desperate  state,  and 
the  detection  of  several  practices  injurious  to  the  service,  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  government  to  punish  the  offenders,  inclined 
the  general  to  suspect  that  it  was  less  unable  than  unwilling  to 
assist  him.  In  no  placable  mood  he  repaired  to  Pondicherry, 
resolved  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  In  vain  he  insisted 
that  it  was  his  business  to  fight,  and  that  of  the  council  to  provide 
him  with  the  means  of  doing  so.11  J'ai  commence  le  siege  de  St. 
David.  Je  veux  prendre  la  forteresse,  je  la  prendrai ;  mais,  pour 
cela,  il  me  faut  des  canons  et  des  munitions.  Votre  devoir  est  de  me 
les  fournir.  Uceuvre  de  preparation  vous  regarde.  A  chacun  son 
role. 

Lally  was  told  that  the  necessary  means  could  only  be  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  native  alliances,  which  he  reprobated.  He  there- 
upon announced  his  intention  of  providing  transport  by  a  forced 
requisition ;  and  he  seized  cattle,  carts  and  boats,  regardless  of  the 
protest  of  the  government,  and  of  the  general  outcry.  But  he  did 
more.  Natives  of  all  classes  and  castes  were  compelled  to  do  coolie 
service ;  and  so  great  was  the  consternation  that  the  people  fled  in 
terror,  and  the  impressed  porters  and  carters  abandoned  their 
charges  on  the  way,  and  were  replaced  by  a  fresh  batch  of  equally 
reluctant  recruits.  By  such  means  the  besiegers  were  supplied  with 
sufficient  materiel  to  prosecute  their  operations.  Three  outworks 
were  stormed,  a  fourth  was  evacuated,  and  Dure  was  ordered  to 
open  the  trenches.  But  he  began  so  far  off,  and  with  such  inter- 
vening obstacles,  that  Lally  was  obliged  himself  to  choose  a  more 
suitable  point  of  departure.  The  work  went  on,  but  the  army  suf- 
fered much  from  the  heat,  the  drifting  sand,  and  scant  nutriment ; 
many  died,  or  became  delirious,  from  sunstroke.  The  second 
parallel  had  been  completed,  and  the  batteries  erected,  when  tidings 
came  that,  as  the  sailors  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  the  fleet  was 
immovable.  A  strangely  worded  and  strangely  spelt  letter  from 
Ache  confirmed  this  intelligence,  and  bemoaned  his  helplessness. 

11  His  instructions  sanctioned  this  view. 
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Lally  hastened  to  Pondicherry,  taking  with  him  400  men  to  rein- 
force the  admiral's  authority ;  and  with  much  difficulty,  and  by 
advancing  60,000  livres  of  his  own  money,  induced  his  colleague 
to  sail.  The  siege  was  pressed  ;  and  unrelieved  by  land  or  sea,  his 
water-supply  failing,  his  garrison  drunken  and  unmanageable,  and 
his  defences  crumbling  under  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  Polier  sur- 
rendered ;  and  Lally  utterly  demolished  the  place,  and  re-entered 
Pondicherry  in  triumph. 

Thus  he  had  accomplished  the  first  part  of  his  enterprise,  and 
in  spite  of  serious  obstacles  had  rapidly  reduced  a  fortress  which 
had  baffled  Dupleix's  repeated  efforts.  The  enemy  had  not 
ventured  either  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  or  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
an  assault.  Another  resolute  effort  ought  to  make  him  master  of 
Madras,  which  had  been  easily  taken  by  Labourdonnais  with  a 
force  contemptible  compared  to  the  French  army  now  to  be  brought 
against  it.  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly,  unaided  by  the  English  fleet, 
must  then  fall ;  and  already  possessing  Gingee  in  the  interior,  and 
Karikal  on  the  southern  coast,  he  might  complete  at  leisure  the 
conquest  of  the  Carnatic.  But  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  George  was  a 
far  more  serious  undertaking  than  that  of  Fort  St.  David.  Its 
defences  had  been  much  improved  since  Labourdonnais'  time. 
And  it  was  held  by  troops  of  a  very  different  description  from  those 
whose  indiscipline  had  made  Fort  St.  David  untenable.  Moreover, 
the  greater  the  effort  and  persistence  required,  the  less  would  they 
suit  Ache's  temper.  Above  all,  experience  had  already  proved 
how  little  Pondicherry  was  to  be  relied  upon  as  an  adequate  base 
of  operations.  Lally,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate  an 
instant  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  place ;  and  he  had 
already  overcome  the  admiral's  reluctance  to  co-operate  with  him, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  do.  He  had  also  by  his  forced  requisition 
taught  the  governor  and  his  council  a  lesson,  which  he  hoped 
would  have  a  salutary  effect.  He  was  slow  to  believe  that 
Pondicherry  was  incapable  of  supplying  his  wants  ;  he  attributed 
to  sinister  motives  the  repeated  suggestion  that  he  should  seek  the 
aid  of  a  native  alliance  ;  and  he  did  not  despair  of  quickening  the 
zeal  of  the  officials,  and  shaming  or  coercing  them  into  the  ful- 
filment of  their  obligations.  Hence,  as  if  to  compel  obedience  by 
cutting  off  all  hope  of  foreign  help,  he  abruptly  recalled  Bussy  and 
his  troops  from  the  Dekkan,  and  ordered  them  to  join  his  army  at 
once,  though  the  Circars  were  to  be  still  occupied  by  a  French 
force.  The  results  of  this  rash  order  were  most  disastrous.  It 
indisposed  the  subahdar  to  assist  the  French  with  the  material 
resources  which  they  so  sorely  needed  ;  it  deprived  them  of  his 
moral  sanction,  and  reduced  them  to  the  invidious  position  of  a 
foreign  army  of  occupation  in  the  territories  of  the  Mogul ;  as  a 
retrograde  step  it   impaired   their  prestige,  which  had   been  sus- 
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tained  by  their  daring  attitude  in  the  heart  of  the  Dekkan,  it  left 
the  Circars  exposed  to  Forde's  bold  diversion  against  the  incapable 
Conflans  ;  it  compelled  Salabat  to  protect  himself  by  an  English 
alliance  ;  it  was  deprecated  by  Bussy  as  a  political  blunder  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  resented  as  a  grievous  private  wrong ;  and  by 
bringing  together,  in  the  delicate  relations  of  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate, two  men  equally  haughty  and  self-confident,  who  could 
neither  agree,  nor  agree  to  differ  amicably,  it  fostered  mutual 
antipathy,  and  multiplied  occasions  of  discord,  which  ended  in  a 
quarrel  fatal  to  Bussy's  usefulness,  Lally's  authority,  and  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  war. 

Events  soon  refuted  Lally's  calculations.  The  admiral,  despon- 
dent as  usual,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Madras,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  a  cruise  against  the  company's  merchantmen  off  Ceylon. 
And  Leyrit  announced  that  only  enough  money  remained  to  feed 
the  army  for  a  fortnight.  The  treasure  brought  out  in  the  fleet  had 
been  expended,  and  little  had  been  found  at  Cuddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David.  But  Lavaur,  the  principal  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
one  of  Dupleix's  diplomatic  agents,  and  became  Lally's  evil  genius, 
suggested  to  him  an  expedient,  which  he  was  the  more  inclined  to 
adopt,  because  it  had  already  been  recommended  in  a  memoir  which 
he  had  read  on  his  voyage.  When  Chunda  Sahib  had  accompanied 
Mirzapha  to  Tanjore,  he  had  obtained  from  the  rajah  a  bond  for 
more  than  half  a  million  of  our  money.  This  unpaid  obligation 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  government,  and  Lally  might 
insist  on  its  discharge.  There  wrere  obvious  objections  to  such  a 
course,  especially  from  Lally's  point  of  view.  But  the  temptation  was 
strong,  and  the  rajah  was  weak  ;  and  his  money  might  forward  the 
main  enterprise  by  supplying  funds  for  the  immediate  reduction  of 
Trichinopoly. 

In  the  original  project,  a  small  and  well-appointed  force,  led 
by  an  officer  familiar  with  the  scene,  was  to  make  a  forced  march 
from  Karikal,  and  surprise  the  rajah.  But  Lally's  ulterior  object 
led  him  to  proceed  with  his  whole  army  through  a  difficult  country, 
cut  up  by  many  branches  of  the  Cavery.  He  expected  to  make 
war  support  war ;  but  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled,  or  concealed 
their  stores ;  and  though  violence  was  freely  used,  it  was  ineffectual. 
To  raise  money,  the  plunder  of  a  town  wras  farmed  out  to  a 
German  officer ;  temples  were  ransacked  for  idols,  which  proved 
to  be  gilded,  not  golden  ;  Brahmin  priests  were  blown  from  guns 
in  the  sight  of  their  horrified  devotees  ;  but  little  food  was  pro- 
cured. The  heat,  the  parching  dust,  hunger,  and  the  fatal  ten- 
dency to  drink  to  excess  when  a  stream  j>resented  itself,  told 
severely  on  the  troops,  and  many  men  sickened  and  died.  Though 
the  march  was  too  tedious  to  leave  any  chance  of  surprise,  it  had 
been   begun   too   hastily  to   ensure   the   collection   of  supplies  at 
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Karikal.  And  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  invaders,  and 
above  all  the  outrages  upon  the  Hindoo  religion,  had  nerved  the 
rajah  and  his  people  to  resistance.  They  faced  the  French  in  the 
open  ;  were  rapidly  routed,  rallied  in  the  suburbs,  were  again 
defeated,  and  driven  into  the  city.  The  rajah  maintained  that  a 
bond  given  to  Chunda  Sahib  was  not  a  debt  to  the  French,  but  he 
agreed  to  a  compromise.  As  on  the  former  occasion  however,  the 
wily  Mahratta  was  in  no  haste  to  settle  the  account,  especially  as 
he  had  applied  to  Trichinopoly  for  help,  and  was  in  daily  hope  of 
receiving  it.  He  was  at  last  provoked  by  Lally's  insolent  threats 
to  break  off  the  treaty,  and  it  became  necessary  to  invest  the  city. 

As  serious  resistance  had  not  been  anticipated,  no  siege  train 
had  been  brought,  and  the  French  were  fain  to  return  from  their 
field-pieces  balls  discharged  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  army 
was  starving,  and  harassed  by  the  necessity  of  exploring  the 
country  far  and  wide  for  provisions.  A  report  that  the  English 
fleet  had  taken  Karikal  placed  the  general  in  a  painful  dilemma. 
To  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  his  advanced  base  would  be  disgraceful, 
if  not  critical.  To  renounce  his  original  enterprise,  and  confess 
himself  foiled  by  a  petty  native  prince,  was  still  less  palatable.  In 
a  council  of  war  the  majority  voted  for  an  offensive  retreat  on 
Karikal,  whence,  after  its  recovery,  they  might  return,  and  resume 
the  siege  of  Tanjore.  Preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The 
enemy,  emboldened  by  the  signs  of  departure,  sallied  during  the 
night,  and  planted  themselves  in  ambush  around  the  French 
quarters.  At  daybreak  a  party  pushed  past  the  half-awakened 
sentinels,  and  made  a  dash  at  Lally's  tent.  He  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  defended  himself  with  a  bamboo  cane  until  help 
arrived,  and  his  assailants  were  cut  down.  The  ambushed  army 
then  emerged,  and  a  battle  followed,  in  which  the  French  gained 
an  easy  victory,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Karikal.  There  it 
was  found  that  the  English  fleet  had  not  taken  the  town  ;  but  the 
siege  of  Tanjore  was  not  resumed.  The  return  march  was 
attended  by  sufferings  similar  to  those  experienced  on  the  advance ; 
and  the  gravity  of  the  general  situation  was  aggravated  by  this 
abortive  expedition.  The  military  chest  was  reduced  to  1,200 
livres.  Yet  the  general  was  still  bent  on  undertaking  at  once 
the  siege  of  Madras.  But  again  Ache  positively  refused  to  risk 
the  safety  of  his  fleet  during  the  approaching  monsoon.  And 
though  the  English  vessels  were  still  on  the  coast,  and  the  council 
protested  against  his  departure,  he  sailed  the  day -after  the  return 
of  the  army. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  rajah  under  contribution  had  only 
postponed  a  crisis  at  Pondicherry.  Lally  now  bethought  him  of 
using  his  authority  to  reform  the  administration.  He  had  already 
detected  several  gross  jobs.     Strict  inquiry, 'exemplary  punishment, 
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and  better  management,  might  develop  resources  hitherto  negli- 
gently withheld,  or  corruptly  diverted.  Leyrit  did  not  encourage 
the  attempt.  He  asserted  that  the  settlement  was  totally  un- 
able to  maintain  the  army  without  the  promised  assistance  from 
France,  which  had  not  been  received.  And  he  assured  Lally  that, 
if  he  persisted,  he  would  make  many  enemies.  The  latter  state- 
ment at  least  was  quite  true.  Administrative  reform  was  not  a 
popular  project  in  a  community  composed  almost  entirely  of  lax 
officials  and  their  cunning  native  dependents.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  what  amount  of  improvement  might  have  been  effected  by 
calm,  patient,  and  detailed  investigation,  judicious  suggestions,  and 
temperate  firmness  in  enforcing  their  adoption.  But  such  was  not 
Lally's  method  of  proceeding  ;  and  his  want  of  self-control  only 
made  matters  worse.  His  imperious  tone  to  the  governor  and  his 
council,  his  hasty  assumptions  and  reckless  insinuations,  his  cutting 
gibes  against  individuals,  his  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  city  as 
a  sink  of  iniquity,  failed  to  reach  the  source  of  the  evil,  and 
incensed  all  classes  against  him.  He  became  more  hateful  than  the 
English  themselves ;  nor  was  his  Irish  origin  forgotten.  His  late 
failure  encouraged  those  whom  he  stigmatised  to  retaliate,  and 
disparage  him  even  as  a  soldier.  Witty  and  sarcastic  as  he  was,  he 
had  no  monopoly  of  these  qualities  in  a  society  of  Frenchmen  ;  and 
a  bitter  lampoon  exposed  and  exaggerated  his  weaknesses,  charged 
him  with  vices  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  held  him  up  to  general 
ridicule. 

The  return  of  Bussy  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  these  civil  ani- 
mosities. Irritated  at  the  peremptory  and  humiliating  change  of 
his  destination,  and  at  Lally's  slight  estimate  of  his  opinions,  he 
was  less  disposed  to  be  a  peacemaker,  than  to  sympathise  with  the 
malcontents,  and  encourage  the  government  in  withstanding  the 
general's  demands,  and  resenting  his  imputations.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  popularity  in  the  city  was  offensive  to  the  general ;  and 
the  coincidence  of  his  views  with  those  of  the  government  made 
Lally  more  distrustful  of  both,  and  inclined  him  to  suspect  them  of 
a  secret  combination  against  himself.  He  was  marching  against 
Arcot  when  Bussy  joined  him.  Their  first  interview  destroyed  all 
hope  of  a  good  understanding  between  them.  Bussy,  who  was 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  much  deference,  was  irritated  at 
Lally's  cold  and  supercilious  manner  :  Lally  listened  impatiently  to 
Bussy's  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Dekkan  connexion,  and  was 
disgusted  at  his  enlarging  on  his  own  exploits,  and  influence  in  the 
upper  country.  And  when  he  abruptly  concluded  :  llenvoyez-moi 
a  Salabet-Suigue.  Je  vous  ferai  compter  150,000  rowpies  et  an  dia- 
mant  de  100,000  francs,  Lally  thought  that  the  cloven  foot  was 
obvious,  and  was  highly  iDdignant  at  this  audacious  attempt  to 
bribe  him.     Dissembling  his  anger,  he  declined  the  offer,  with  the 
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ambiguous  retort:  J'ai  un  projet  sur  Madras:  aidez-moi  de  voire 
credit  et  de  voire  bourse,  etjeferai  apres  tout  ce  que  vous  me  demand- 
erez,  sans  qiCil  vous  en  coute  un  sol.  He  says  of  himself  that  il 
Jit  la  coquette  vertueuse.  Perhaps  he  was  partly  mocking,  partly 
seriously  hoping  that  Bussy,  on  such  terms,  would  be  tempted  to 
remove  his  great  difficulty.  If  so,  he  was  disappointed.  Bussy, 
finding  that  he  must  remain  in  the  Carnatic,  tried  to  secure  the 
consolation  of  a  prominent  post  there,  as  well  as  a  specific  promise 
that  he  should  return  to  the  Dekkan  later.  He  produced  a  letter 
from  France,  stating  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  a 
brigadier,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  promoted  at  once, 
adding : — Renvoyez-moi  enfin  dans  le  Dekan  apres  la  p>rise  de 
Madras,  et  je  vous  ferai  donner  cent  mille  ecus  de  rente  par  Salabet- 
Suigne.  Lally  drily  objected  that  he  ought  not  to  anticipate  the  royal 
order,  and  closed  the  interview.  In  a  private  letter  soon  after,  he 
described  Bussy  as  le  jrtus  cupide,  le  plus  avare,  le  plus  menteur,  le 
plus  pillard  de  tons  les  homines.  The  inference  was  hasty,  and  the 
language  strong;  but  Bussy  had  certainly  gone  far  to  confirm 
L ally's  prejudices  against  him  ;  and  his  next  move  did  not  tend  to 
soften  them.  He  was  an  adept  at  intrigue,  and  had  already  been 
employing  influence  in  France  to  obtain  the  post  of  second  in 
command.  With  the  help  of  the  letter  already  mentioned,  he  now 
induced  the  officers,  who  were  much  impressed  by  his  grand  air 
and  great  name,  to  petition  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  duty  as 
first  brigadier.  They  could  hardly  have  made  a  more  unwelcome 
request.  The  reply  was  a  sullen  compromise — que  Bussy,  jusqu'a 
I'avis  ojjiciel  de  la  nomination,  ferait  le  service  de  brigadier,  mats  a 
son  rang  et  comme  le  dernier. 

Besides  the  political  importance  of  Arcot,  its  possession  and  that 
of  the  country  around  would  facilitate  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  George. 
It  was  therefore  promptly  reduced,  together  with  Timeree,  Carangoly, 
Trivatore  and  Trinomallee.  Lally  was  so  far  impressed  by  Leyrit's 
and  Bussy's  arguments,  that  he  was  inclined  to  set  up  a  nawab. 
Bussy  recommended  Basalut  Jung,  a  brother  of  Salabat;  but 
Lally  preferred  rajah  Sahib,  the  son  of  Dupleix'  candidate,  as 
likely  to  be  more  dependent  on  himself.  The  appointment  was 
postponed,  and  an  attack  was  projected  on  Chingleput,  which  inter- 
cepted the  communication  between  Pondicherry  and  Madras.  But 
it  was  prevented  by  a  mutiny  for  arrears,  and  later  by  the  fear  of 
its  retarding  the  great  undertaking. 

The  prospect  of  success  was  far  from  hopeful.  The  French 
army  was  superior  to  the  English ;  but  the  latter  had  been  rein- 
forced, and  was  expecting  further  accessions.  The  monsoon  kept 
both  fleets  off  the  coast ;  but  the  English  admiral  was  more  likely 
to  return  betimes.  The  English  were  well  provided,  the  French 
much  the  reverse.    The  newly  conquered  territory  barely  maintained 
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the  troops  stationed  there.  When  Lally  insisted  on  the  establish- 
ment of  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle  at  Pondicherry  and  at  each  of 
the  more  important  posts,  he  was  met  by  the  inevitable — non 
possumus  !  The  governor  wrote  :  Vow  savez  que,  depute  deux  am, 
nous  sommes  aux  expedients  pour  nous  soutenir — nos  ressources  sont 
aujourd'hui  epuisees.  The  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  army  exceeded 
60,000L  The  fleet  had  reduced  the  Isle  of  France  to  destitution. 
And  from  France  itself  no  help,  nor  even  tidings,  had  arrived.  The 
great  question  was  accordingly  debated  in  a  mixed  assembly  of 
civilians  and  military  men.  Leyrit  and  one  of  his  counsellors 
urged  the  obvious  objections.,  But  Count  d'Estaign,  one  of  Lally's 
best  officers,  warmly  supported  his  chief,  who  advanced  140,000 
livres  of  his  own  money,  his  officers  30,000,  and  the  die  was  cast. 

The  fortifications  of  Fort  St.  George,  or  the  "White  Town,  were 
of  respectable  strength ;  the  garrison  was  numerous  and  resolute, 
and  commanded  by  Lawrence  ;  Call,  the  chief  engineer,  was  equal 
to  his  duties ;  the  governor,  Pigot,  and  his  council  were  zealous, 
united,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  military ;  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  were  plentiful ;  and  a  detachment,  with  Chingleput 
as  its  base,  was  destined  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  besiegers.  The 
fortress  was  covered  by  the  river  on  the  west  and  south.  To  the 
north-west  was  the  Black  Town,  or  native  quarter,  which  was  almost 
open,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
They  found  it  almost  deserted,  but  full  of  property.  Lally's  regiment 
and  the  marines,  under  Crillon,  took  post  on  the  north,  near  the 
sea,  whence  the  approaches  were  to  be  made  ;  the  regiment  of 
Lorraine  and  the  company's  Europeans  were  stationed  in  the  Black 
Town.  The  unwonted  plenty  was  too  strong  for  discipline  ;  disorder 
and  drunkenness  were  so  prevalent  that  they  attracted  the  notice 
of  Lawrence,  who  during  the  night  ordered  a  strong  sortie.  This 
was  at  first  successful ;  but  Lally  in  person  rallied  the  troops  in  the 
Black  Town,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  the  English  were  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  their  guns  and  many  of  their  best  men ; 
and  though  reinforced  they  regained  the  fort  in  much  confusion. 
But  for  Bussy  their  retreat  would  probably  have  been  cut  off. 
Crillon  was  leading  Lally's  regiment  to  block  the  outlet  of  a  street 
down  which  they  were  retiring,  when  Bussy  joined  him  and  insisted 
that,  as  the  enemy  had  guns,  he  should  wait  for  guns  also.  He 
declined,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  advance.  Bussy  gave  a  counter- 
order,  ichich  ivas  obeyed,  though  he  afterwards  represented  it  as  a 
*  conseil'  After  vainly  urging  on  his  men,  Crillon  indignantly 
rushed  forward,  followed  by  a  few,  too  late  to  do  more  than  fire  on 
the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  meanwhile  cleared  the  street. 
Bussy's  officiousness  caused  Lally  to  suspect  foul  play.  The  charge 
was  passionately  urged,  and  coldly  parried  by  an  explanation  which 
at  least  implies  that  Bussy  had  taken  too  much  upon  him.     He 
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professed  to  be  a  '  volunteer '  without  authority ;  yet  he  halted  the 
troops  at  the  critical  moment,  in  defiance  of  Crillon's  positive  and 
repeated  orders.  Partly  perhaps  to  obviate  his  irregular  activity, 
Lally  gave  him  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  Lorraine,  vice 
Estaign  who  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

In  spite  of  the  misconduct  which  had  occasioned  the  sortie,  of 
Crillon's  coup  manque,  and  the  capture  of  Estaign,  the  general 
result  was  reassuring  to  the  French,  and  created  a  favourable  im- 
pression in  the  country.  The  rajah  of  Tanjore  seemed  inclined  to- 
change  sides  :  Dupleix  would  have  courted  and  won  him  ;  but  Lally 
made  no  sign,  and  persisted  in  ploughing  the  sand.  He  importuned 
Leyrit  to  forward  projectiles  and  powder  par  vingt,  par  cent,  par 
mille  livres,par  terre,par  eau,  sur  des  chameaux,  des  bceufs,  des  chevaux, 
par  des  coolies,  en  un  mot,  par  toutes  les  votes  imaginables.  But 
ammunition  came  in  scantily  and  irregularly,  and  the  troops  lived 
by  pillage.  The  military  chest  was  almost  empty.  Lally  borrowed 
on  his  own  security  25,000  livres  from  an  Armenian,  and  received 
12,000  from  a  native  as  a  gift.  A  frigate  arrived  bringing  a  million 
livres,  nineteen  recruits,  and  a  letter  from  the  minister,  recommend- 
ing the  strictest  economy.  This  was  all  the  help  from  France  that 
ever  reached  him.  Its  insignificance  was  the  more  painful  in  the 
light  of  the  letter  of  advice,  which  read  like  cruel  irony.  But  the 
French  government  were  not  directly  accountable  for  this  mockery 
of  support.  They  had  despatched  four  vessels  with  nearly  1,000 
soldiers,  and  three  millions  of  livres.  But  Ache  had  laid  an 
embargo  on  the  whole  at  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  even  the  single 
million  now  sent  had  only  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  strong 
remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  government  of  the  island,  and  of 
Count  Montmorency,  who  was  on  his  way  homeward  to  report  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David. 

Though  thus  abandoned  and  crippled  by  his  selfish  colleague, 
Lally  showed  no  signs  of  flinching.  But  Dure's  incompetence 
delayed,  and  the  deficiency  of  ammunition  at  times  stopped  the 
operations ;  and  the  defence  was  energetic  and  well-conducted. 
Famine  prevailed  in  the  camp,  much  increased  by  the  activity  of 
the  enemy's  field  detachment.  The  sickness  and  mortality  were 
serious ;  the  soldiers  were  depressed  by  their  sufferings,  and  deser- 
tion became  frequent.  Still  Lally's  spirit  was  unsubdued,  and  his 
progress,  though  slow  and  painful,  was  considerable.  The  fortifica- 
tions  were  much  damaged  ;  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  in  ashes  ; 
and  a  breach  was  at  last  made.  Bussy  had  been  slightly  wounded, 
and  on  this  pretext  had  kept  aloof  from  the  general.  Lally  sought 
his  quarters,  probably  with  some  hope  of  persuading  him  to  advance 
money,  or  use  his  credit,  for  the  relief  of  the  army.  Instead, 
Bussy  offered  advice :  to  suspend  the  siege  would  not  be  to  abandon 
it ;  a  strong  position  might  be  taken    on    St.    Thomas's    Mount, 
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which  would  command  the  approaches  to  the  fort,  and  restrict  its 
supplies ;  the  condition  of  the  French  army  would  be  improved  by 
the  change ;  and  as  it  was  still  superior  to  the  English,  a  detach- 
ment might  be  sent  to  levy  tribute  and  other  contributions  from 
the  Poligars  to  the  north  of  Arcot.  The  enemy  had  suffered  too 
much  to  venture  on  another  sortie,  and  might  be  starved  into 
surrender-.  The  advice  was  plausible,  but  was  it  given  in  perfectly 
good  faith  ?  To  break  up  the  siege  at  so  advanced  a  stage  would 
be  a  confession  of  weakness,  and  the  material  sacrifice  would  be 
great  and  irreparable.  The  English  in  the  open  would  not  be  idle, 
and  might  endanger  the  detachment  in  the  north.  Chingleput 
would  still  bar  the  way  to  Pondicherry ;  commissariat  would  still 
be  precarious  ;  and  the  hostile  fleet  might  arrive  at  any  moment. 
Hence  Bussy's  suggestion  appears  to  us  as  unsatisfactory  as  his 
conseil  on  the  night  of  the  sortie  ;  and  Lally  was  not  prepared  to 
adopt  it.  The  opinion  of  his  officers  was  against  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  breach,  for  though  practicable,  it  was  so  much  commanded 
by  the  enemy's  unsilenced  batteries  as  to  be  pronounced  inaccessible. 
But  Lally  devised  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
Under  cover  of  a  report  that  the  enemy  meditated  a  sortie  in 
unusual  force,  he  massed  his  troops  along  the  trenches ;  and  during 
the  night  secretly  directed  a  body  of  volunteers  to  turn  a  battery, 
near  the  breach,  on  the  sea  front,  and  covering  the  approach  to  the 
sea  gate,  on  the  east  of  the  fort.  This  battery  mastered,  the 
volunteers  were  to  push  on  against  the  gate  and  force  it,  while  the 
troops  in  the  trenches  briskly  followed  up  the  attack.  But  the 
attempt  to  turn  the  battery  failed ;  and  a  heavy  fire  from  the  works 
above  drove  back  the  assailants.  It  only  remained  to  try  the 
bolder  course  of  a  regular  assault  of  the  breach  in  the  daytime. 
Orme  asserts  that  the  adverse  judgment  of  the  officers  compelled 
Lally  to  acquiesce  in  raising  the  siege,  before  the  approach  of  the 
English  fleet  was  known.  M.  Hamont,  on  the  contrary,  says: — 
Les  troupes  allaient  se  mettre  en  mouvement pour  une  tentative  supreme. 
Deja  elles  prenaient  les  amies — when  the  fleet  was  descried,  and  a 
hasty  retreat  became  inevitable.  Though  the  escalade  would  prob- 
ably have  miscarried,  perhaps  with  such  loss  to  the  assailants  as 
would  have  hastened  the  ultimate  catastrophe,  not  the  less  mortify- 
ing was  the  reflection,  that  the  salvation  of  Madras  was  due  as 
much  to  the  French,  as  to  the  English,  admiral. 

Lally's  fortune  was  staked  upon  this  desperate  venture.  Had 
Fort  St.  George  fallen,  he  would  have  silenced  his  detractors,  and 
overawed  his  opponents  at  Pondicherry,  justified  his  attitude  of 
political  isolation,  supplied  his  immediate  wants,  and  multiplied  his 
permanent  resources.  The  capture  of  the  English  army,  the  bulk 
of  which  was  assembled  in  the  place,  would  have  enabled  him 
rapidly  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Carnatic,  and  to  recover  the 
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Circars.  He  could  then  have  maintained  a  proud  neutrality,  for 
the  time,  in  Indian  politics ;  or  he  might,  as  he  did  later,  have 
cultivated  Hyder's  friendship,  as  a  security  against  the  revival  of 
the  English  power.  Pitt's  resignation,  and  Bute's  peace-at-all- 
price  line  would  have  secured  his  triumph.  Whereas,  after  such  a 
reverse,  with  exhausted  means,  a  despondent  and  dwindling  army, 
a  factious  combination  against  him  at  Pondicherry,  and  little 
prospect  of  assistance  from  any  quarter,  he  would  find  it  hard  to 
make  head  against  the  English,  who,  elated  by  his  repulse  and  by 
Forde's  success,  and  sustained  by  native  alliances,  now  prepared  to 
take  the  offensive.  His  conduct  of  the  siege  had  not  belied  his 
reputation ;  and  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  achieved  under  the 
circumstances.  The  army  could  not  be  insensible  to  his  ability, 
zeal,  and  care  for  its  interests,  and  the  French  regiments  were 
much  attached  to  him.  But  the  civilians  were  in  no  mood  to  do 
him  justice.  His  obstinacy  in  attempting  the  impossible,  his 
arbitrary  ways,  and  the  severe  strain  that  he  had  put  on  the 
settlement,  filled  them  with  wrath.  And  contempt  now  began  to 
mingle  with  their  anger.  He  neither  understood  his  business,  nor 
would  he  learn  it.  Whatever  he  might  have  been  in  Europe,  he 
was  a  failure  in  India,  and  to  them  an  Egyptian  taskmaster.  He 
.showed  no  sympathy  with  them,  and  he  deserved  none. 

Hence,  when  every  effort  was  required  to  restore  the  state  of  the 
^rmy,  he  found  no  response  to  his  appeals  :  the  officials  were  more 
inclined  to  thwart  than  to  assist  him  ;  and  the  government,  which 
had  for  some  time  paid  the  troops  in  depreciated  paper,  so  con- 
ducted the  operation  as  to  enrich  speculators  at  the  expense  of  the 
soldiery.  In  vain  Lally  protested  against  this  scandalous,  cruel, 
and  dangerous  practice  ;  on  repondait  froidement  que  cetait  une 
monnoie  de  commerce.  He  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  sinews  of  war.  A  body  of  native  cavalry 
might  sweep  the  open  country,  and  collect,  at  the  point  of  the  spear, 
the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  Bussy  approved  the  plan,  but  re- 
commended Mussulmans  from  the  Dekkan,  whereas  Lally  preferred 
Mahrattas.  Bussy  reluctantly  undertook  to  engage  them  ;  but  they 
•cost  more  than  they  brought  in  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  experiment 
was  a  new  cause  of  disagreement. 

The  northern  Poligars  offered  another  prospect  of  relief ;  and 
the  council  advised  that  Bussy  should  be  sent  to  raise  tribute  from 
them.  Before  the  matter  was  decided,  the  tidings  of  Forde's 
victory  over  Conflans  at  Peddapoor  excited  general  consternation  at 
Pondicherry ;  and  the  council,  in  conformity  with  public  clamour, 
now  recommended  that  Bussy  should  be  commissioned  to  retrieve 
the  disaster,  and  protect  the  territory  which  he  had  acquired.  Had 
he  been  promptly  despatched,  with  a  sufficient  force  and  ample 
power  to  negotiate,  he  might  have  conquered  Forde  in  the  field  ; 
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he  would  more  probably  have  beaten  him  in  the  cabinet,  and  pre- 
vented Salabat's  defection.  But  to  this  Lally  could  not  make  up 
his  mind.  He  resented  the  dictation  of  public  opinion ;  he  sus- 
pected that  the  council  was  the  subservient  exponent  of  Bussy's 
ambitious  wishes  ;  and  he  dreaded  being  committed  to  a  revival  of 
Dupleix's  policy,  the  more  so  as  Bussy  stipulated  for  a  larger  dis- 
cretion than  he  was  inclined  to  grant.  Hence  he  at  first  proposed 
to  give  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  but  to  entrust  the  political 
duties  to  Moracin,  a  former  governor  of  Masulipatam  ;  then,  yielding 
to  Bussy's  objections,  he  appointed  him  alone.  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  suddenly  reversed ;  Moracin  was  nominated,  and  Bussy 
summoned  to  Arcot. 

This  vacillation,  like  so  many  of  Lally's  false  moves,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  want  of  money.     He  had  at  last  induced  Bussy  to 
guarantee  a  loan,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  council  should 
join  in  the  security  ;  and  Bussy  now  insisted  that  part  of  this  sum 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Circar  campaign.     Lally  refused,  appa- 
rently relying  on  Bussy's  ability  to  pay  his  way,  and  increase  his 
fabulous  wealth  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.     But  Bussy  would  not 
give  up  the  point,  and  this,  added  to  his  insistence  on  the  guarantee 
of  the  council  to  the  loan,  probably  provoked  Lally  to  supersede 
him.     He  vented  his  indignation  by  disobeying  the  summons  to 
Arcot,  pleading  sickness.     Lally  sent  him,  through  the  governor,  a 
formal  order  to  join  ;  and  in  a  letter  he  insinuated  disaffection,  and 
complicity  with  cette  sequelle  de  gens,  que  Vinteret  personnel  guide. 
Bussy  at  once  forwarded  a  medical  certificate,  and  later  a  haughty 
and  splenetic  reply,  defending  himself  against  the  imputations  of 
malingering  and  sedition  ;  accusing  Lally,  in  turn,  on  the  evidence 
of  camp  gossip,  retailed  at  Pondicherry,  of  a  deliberate  intention  to 
trifle  with,  spite,  and  persecute  him  ;  and  requesting  leave  to  return 
to  Europe.    Bussy  is,  in  many  respects,  a  mysterious  person.    How 
far  he  really  wished  to  quit  the  scene,  may  be  doubted.      He  may 
have   seriously   desired  to  recruit  his  health  at  home,  after  pro- 
longed and  arduous  service  in  the  east,  to  escape  from  an  intoler- 
able position,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  sacrificing  his  fortune  in  an 
inglorious  and  unavailing  struggle.      His  request  may  have  been 
simply  the  petulant  expression  of  a  passing  fit  of  discontent  and 
discouragement.     Or  he  may  have  deliberately  sought  to  extort  an 
admission  that  he  was  indispensable,  and  to  secure  better  treat- 
ment.    As  he  was  expecting  to  receive  the  appointment  of  second 
in  command,  he  may  even  have  thought  that  a  visit  to  Europe 
might  enable  him  to  mount  higher,  and  to  supplant  his  rival. 

Forde  meanwhile  had  stormed  Masulipatam,  taken  there 
Conflans  and  the  French  force,  which  outnumbered  his  own,  and 
persuaded  Salabat  to  acquiesce  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from   the  Circars,  and  to  cede  the  conquered  city  and  a  district 
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around  it  to  the  English,  not  in  jaghire,  but  absolutely.  Moracin 
found  the  place  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  tamely  returned  with 
the  tidings,  which  so  far  from  lulling  the  quarrel,  made  it  more 
inveterate  and  notorious.  Lally  saw  too  late  his  mistake  in  not 
having  sent  Bussy  at  once  against  Forde,  whose  rapid  progress  he 
had  not  anticipated.  He  knew  the  importance  attached  by  the 
company  to  the  possession  of  the  Circars,  and  the  national  indig- 
nation that  would  be  aroused  by  his  successive  reverses.  Bussy 's 
return  to  Europe  at  this  juncture  would  be  doubly  dangerous,  from 
the  loss  of  his  political  influence  at  the  court  of  the  Subahdar,  and 
from  his  intrigues  and  misrepresentations  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
The  offer  of  a  mission  to  reclaim  Salabat  would  look  like  an  amende, 
and  put  Bussy  in  the  wrong,  if  he  declined  it :  if  he  undertook  it, 
his  success  would  be  attended  with  great  advantages;  his  failure 
would  go  far  to  burst  the  bubble  of  his  reputation. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seem  to  have  been  Lally's  mixed 
motives  for  making  the  proposal.  But  again  Bussy  pleaded  sick- 
ness. His  conduct  on  this  occasion  certainly  appears  suspicious, 
insubordinate,  and  wanting  in  public  spirit.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
thus  explained.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  interpose  with  effect,  and  that  his  chief  had  cut  the  ground  from 
under  him.  His  personal  prestige  was  gone.  The  slight  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  commander-in-chief  was  no  secret  to  any 
one.  He  had  been  ordered  away,  at  a  moment's  notice,  from  the 
Dekkan,  and  compelled  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the  conquest 
of  the  districts  which  he  had  gloried  in  acquiring,  and  which  had 
been  the  base  of  his  power.  His  differences  with  Lally  were  also 
notorious,  and  would  impair  his  weight  as  a  diplomatist ;  nor  could 
he  be  sure  that  he  might  not  be  foiled  and  befooled  by  some  new 
caprice  ;  for  he  had  learned  that  Lally  had  made  secret  overtures 
to  Nizam  Ali,  Salabat's  disaffected  brother,  and  the  friend  of  the 
English.  Nor  did  his  chief's  tone  inspire  confidence.  For  he  did 
not  profess  to  approve  the  mission,  but  to  suggest  it  because  others 
thought  it  necessary.  Bussy  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  some 
wild  expressions  in  which  the  writer  implied  that  he  was  inclined 
to  retire  in  despair.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  leave  him  to  feel  the 
full  burden  of  his  troubles,  and  so  hasten  the  date  of  his  departure  ? 

Lally  was  furious  at  the  manifest  subterfuge  :  c'etait  bel  et  bien 
un  refus  de  service  !  Bussy  was  evidently  resolved  to  baffle  all  his 
plans,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  impotency,  and  then  step  into  his 
place.  He  forbade  ce  singulier  malade  to  appear  in  his  presence, 
and  was  much  minded  to  put  him  in  arrest.  The  prohibition  was 
conveyed  through  Lavaur,  a  double  traitor,  who,  continuing  to 
stand  well  with  both  parties,  repeated  to  each  the  other's  indiscreet 
speeches,  and  inflamed  their  mutual  animosities. 

The  army  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.     The  soldiers  were  in 
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rags,  unshod,  and  famished.     Their  pay  always  in  arrear,  they 
became  turbulent,  and  it  was  impossible  to  punish  severely  the 
frequent  though  partial  mutinies  into  which  they  were  goaded  by 
their  misery.     Lally  deeply  sympathised  with  their  privations,  and 
urgently  but  vainly  importuned  the  council  to  relieve  them.     He 
therefore  now  resolved  to  carry  out  the  project  of  setting  up  an  anti- 
nawab,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  money  and  other  supplies  which 
his  candidate  immediately  tendered,  partly  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
through   him,   as   a   sort  of  arch-zemindar,  the  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic.     Thus  Kajah  Sahib  was  in  fact  a  mere  French  official,, 
unconnected  with  the  Mogul  polity,  though  he  no  doubt  regarded 
himself  otherwise.     Encouraged   by  the  first   fruits  of  this   new 
political  departure,  Lally  was  meditating  negotiations  with  Tanjore, 
Mysore,  and  Salabat,  when  the  arrival  of  a  French  vessel  produced 
new  complications.     A  despatch  from  the  minister  conferred  on 
Lally  more  stringent  control  over  the  civil  government ;  but  it  also 
notified  the  appointment  of  Bussy  as  second  in  command.     What- 
ever satisfaction  the  general  might  derive  from  his  increased  au- 
thority in  the  city,  it  was  more  than  balanced  by  his  repugnance  to 
Bussy' s  promotion.     But  there  was  one  point  of  consolation  :  now, 
at  any  rate,  he  could  no  longer  have  the  face  to  shirk  duty.     Serve 
accordingly  he  should,  and  should  be  compelled   to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  into  which  he  had  insinuated  himself. 
He  was  summoned ;  rated  in  no  measured  terms ;  and  ordered  to 
submit  in  writing  the  measures  which  he  thought  ought   to  be 
adopted  in  the. critical  state  of  affairs.     Instead  of  doing  so,  he  sent 
a  letter,  which  could  not   but  add  fuel   to  the  fire  of  his  chief's 
resentment.     He  affected  reluctance  to  take  up  his  new  appoint- 
ment,  and   before   doing   so   insisted   on   an   assurance  that   his 
services  would  be  acceptable.     Such  a  blended  vein  of  irony  and 
exultation  was  too  much  in  Lally's  own  style.     He  also  endea- 
voured to  pledge  his  chief  to  what,  though  he  disclaimed  it  as  such,, 
read  much  like  a  revival  of  Dupleix's  system.     And  he  took  care  to 
add  : — les   hesoins  pressants  de  Varmee  sont  un  malheur   auquel  je 
ne  puis   remedier.     Lally  at   once  replied  that  both  parties  were 
bound  to  obey  the  express  commands  of  the  king,  irrespectively  of 
their   personal   differences ;  and  that   he   could   not  sanction  the 
departure  of  an  officer  que  le  roi  fixe  ici  par  un  ordre  expres.     It 
was   for   Bussy  to   say,    would  he  do  his  duty — Ay   or  No — not 
to  exact  conditions.     Bussy,  who  had  no  intention  of  forfeiting  the 
prize  which  he  had  eagerly  sought,  then  forwarded  the  required 
minute.     Its  general   drift  was   to   recommend   an   alliance  with 
Basalut.     This  would   involve   his   recognition   as   nawab   of  the 
Carnatic,   and    the    removal   of    Kajah    Sahib.      Basalut   would 
undoubtedly  expect  a  share  of  the  revenues ;  but  he  would  secure 
the   remainder   to   his   allies,  as  Kajah  Sahib  could  not  do,  and 
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would  himself  maintain  the  sepoy  battalions  and  other  native 
soldiers  then  in  the  French  service.  Thus  relieved,  assured  of 
supplies,  and  its  operations  covered  by  Basalut's  troops,  the 
European  army  might  be  turned  to  full  account,  which  hitherto 
had  been  impossible ;  and  Eajah  Sahib  might  retire  on  a  jaghire. 
Great  results  might  have  been  obtained,  had  this  plan  been 
followed  when  Bussy  first  recommended  it.  He  was  at  once  com- 
missioned to  carry  it  out,  with  full  discretion  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
negotiation.  He  departed,  with  a  small  escort  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  two  guns,  in  no  sanguine  mood  :  mon  plan  est  bon,  mais 
il  vient  ti'op  tard. 

The  prospect  brightened  for  a  moment  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet.  Though  his  force  was  superior  to  the 
English,  Ache  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  and  was  in  a 
desponding  temper.  And  as  September  was  half  over,  and  he 
dreaded  the  coming  monsoon,  he  insisted  on  departing  after  two 
days,  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protest  of  a  general  assembly.  He 
was  implored  to  remain  on  the  coast  at  least  as  long  as  the  English 
fleet  should  do  so,  and  plainly  told  that  to  act  otherwise  was  to 
ensure  the  loss  of  the  settlement.  Yet  he  set  sail  after  landing  a 
few  recruits,  400,000  livres,  and  diamonds  valued  at  380,000, 
which  he  had  taken  in  an  English  vessel.  His  departure,  for  once, 
produced  perfect  unanimity.  A  *  national '  council  was  held,  and  a 
fresh  protest,  signed  by  the  leading  men  of  every  class,  declared 
that  by  his  desertion  he  would  incur  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  loss 
of  the  '  colony  ; '  that  an  appeal  for  justice  against  him  would  be 
made  to  the  king  ;  and  that  each  of  his  captains  would  be  served 
with  a  copy  of  the  document.  This  brought  him  back ;  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  spare  450  sailors.  But  he  persisted 
in  his  determination,  and  when  the  English  fleet  hove  in  sight, 
he  weighed  anchor  and,  avoiding  it,  went  his  inglorious  way  for 
ever. 

Again  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  Lally  attempted  to  exert 
his  new  powers,  and  reform  the  administration.  He  detected 
scandalous  abuses,  and  endeavoured  by  personal  control  of  the 
expenditure,  by  reducing  the  civil  establishments,  and  fining  heavily 
the  corrupt  native  agents  of  the  government,  to  promote  economy, 
and  replenish  his  military  chest.  This  raised  a  great  outcry 
against  him  in  the  city,  and  provoked  the  officials  to  obstruct  his 
measures  for  the  payment  of  the  army.  The  recoinage  of  the 
money,  and  the  sale  of  the  diamonds,  were  deliberately  delayed, 
though  the  troops  were  ten  months  in  arrear. 

The  longsuffering  of  the  army  throughout  its  terrible  trials 
must  have  struck  the  reader  of  this  sad  story.  The  French  regi- 
ments, like  their  leader,  had  been  accustomed  to  an  organised 
commissariat,   and  had  started  with   high  hopes  of  winning  new 
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distinction  in  the  east.  The  company's  troops  had  been  nurtured 
by  the  unremitting  care  and  versatile  ingenuity  of  Dupleix,  and 
led  to  victory  by  Bussy.  But  under  Lally,  from  the  first,  both  had 
been  in  very  evil  case.  Wretchedly  fed  and  clothed,  constantly 
unpaid,  they  had  suffered  severely  from  the  climate,  and  from 
incessant  and  arduous  service,  which  wasted  their  energies,  and 
thinned  their  ranks,  without  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
grappling  with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  at  once  retrieving 
their  reputation,  and  alleviating  their  misery,  by  a  decisive  victory. 
Yet,  pitiful,  humiliating,  and  exasperating  as  had  been  their  lot, 
they  had  shown,  on  the  whole,  an  admirable  spirit:  and  when 
driven  by  sheer  necessity  to  mutiny,  they  had  been  quickly 
appeased,  and  reconciled  to  their  hard  fate  by  very  partial  conces- 
sions of  their  rights.  Whatever  were  Lally' s  faults,  this  fact 
speaks  very  strongly  in  his  favour,  as  to  his  military  management 
under  such  adverse  circumstances.  His  officers  seconded  his 
efforts,  and  contributed  their  money  to  eke  out  the  soldiers'  poor 
pittance,  and  tide  over  each  emergency.  But  the  abrupt  return  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  delay  interposed  by  the  officials  in  providing  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  when  it  was  known  that  treasure  had  been 
landed,  brought  matters  to  a  desperate  crisis.  The  whole  army  rose 
in  revolt ;  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from  Wandewash;  chose 
officers  from  the  ranks,  two  sergeants  being  declared  generals  ;  and 
threatened  extreme  measures,  unless  the  arrears  were  paid  in  four 
days.  Meanwhile  good  discipline,  and  careful  precautions  against 
an  attack  of  the  enemy,  were  maintained.  Lally,  by  compelling  the 
council  to  send  their  plate  to  the  mint,  and  procuring  a  loan  from 
Lavaur,  raised  about  10,000L  ;  which  he  forwarded  with  a  procla- 
mation, unfortunately  entrusted  to  an  unpopular  officer.  He  was 
tumultuously  received,  and  returned  without  even  reading  the  docu- 
ment. Crillon  then  undertook  the  task ;  was  greeted  with  military 
honours  ;  and  effected  a  compromise. 

Though  the  revolt  was  at  an  end,  L ally's  military  authority  had 
been  shaken  to  the  foundation  ;  and  he  had  only  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing it  for  the  time,  by  exposing  in  the  plainest  and  severest 
terms  the  misconduct  of  the  civilians,  and  exculpating  himself,  at 
their  expense,  from  scandalous  charges  of  malversation  which,  when 
current  in  the  city,  they  had  at  least  taken  no  trouble  to  contradict, 
and  which  had  been  assiduously  circulated  in  the  camp.  The  desire 
to  guard  against  another  general  military  combination,  and  the  hope 
of  tapping  new  sources  of  supply,  led  him  to  commit  the  great 
strategic  mistake  of  dividing  the  army,  just  as  the  English  had 
been  reinforced,  had  captured  Wandewash  and  several  other  places, 
and  were  preparing  to  besiege  Arcot. 

Meanwhile  the  application  to  Basalut  had  failed.  The  revolt  of 
the  army  and  a  treacherous  letter  from  Pondicherry  had  cooled  his 
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first  ardour  for  a  French  connexion.12  He  wavered,  took  new 
ground,  and  finally  required  three  months  for  consideration.  There- 
upon Bussy  threw  up  the  negotiation  and  retired.  Learning  on 
his  return  that  Arcot  was  invested,  he  made  a  forced  march,  and 
with  the  help  of  troops  from  Wandewash,  raised  the  siege.  Lally 
sneered  at  la  chute  des  chimeres  of  his  emissary ;  but  not  the  less 
sensibly  did  he  feel  his  own  disappointment ;  and  his  desponding 
language  and  hesitating  counsels  betrayed  his  agitation  and  per- 
plexity. Si  la  paix  ne  sefait  prochainement,  je  m'&croale.  Bussy, 
he  declared,  had  been  inciting  the  arm}7  to  revolt.  He  would  join 
the  faithful  Crillon  in  the  south,  and  leave  ce  traltre  to  his  own 
devices  at  Pondicherry :  Je  lui  abandonnerai  les  trois  quarts  de 
V empire  volontiers.  Que  ne  pnis-je  lui  cider  le  tout.  After  an- 
nouncing to  the  council  Bussy's  appointment  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  the  north,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  returned  to  Arcot. 
Bussy  thereupon  suggested  the  recall  of  Crillon's  detachment;  a 
general  action  might  then  be  fought,  with  good  hopes  of  a  victory, 
after  which  operations  against  Madras  might  be  resumed.  But 
Lally  had  special  reasons  for  not  adopting  this  advice.  The  difficulty 
of  subsistence,  and  the  danger  of  renewed  mutiny,  had  caused  him 
to  disperse  the  troops.  And  he  had  fresh  occasion  to  fear  the 
recurrence  of  these  evils,  and  to  mistrust  his  adviser.  For  an 
insidious  attempt  had  been  recently  made  to  transfer  the  chief 
command  to  his  hated  rival.  Saint-Estevan,  a  seditious  Jesuit, 
had  opened  a  professedly  religious  mission  at  Arcot,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army.  He  had  two  strings  to  his  bow :  the  soldiers  might 
be  instigated  to  depose  Lally,  or  the  officers  to  recommend  him  to 
resign.  Accordingly,  in  addressing  the  soldiers,  the  soi-disant 
missionary  lauded  Bussy  to  the  skjes,  and  enlarged  on  the  expe- 
diency of  his  being  made  commander-in-chief-  II  vantait,  says  the 
commandant  of  Arcot,  la  piete  et  les  richesses  de  Bussy,  qu'il  appelait 
Vhomme  de  Die  a.  The  officers  he  approached  as  a  patriot,  and  a 
well-wisher  to  Lally.  Confidently  assuming  that  the  feelings  which 
he  sought  to  inspire  were  already  operative,  he  dwelt  on  the  complete 
estrangement  of  the  soldiers  from  their  general,  and  their  fixed 
resolution  no  longer  to  obey  him,  and  hinted  at  the  probability  of 
his  being  assassinated.  Would  it  not  then  be  well  to  persuade  him, 
for  his  own  and  the  public  good,  to  abandon  a  hopeless  position  ? 
The  commandant  of  Arcot  forwarded  to  Lally  a  letter  to  this  effect, 
addressed  to  himself  by  the  Jesuit.  An  enquiry  was  instituted 
among  the  soldiers,  which  proved  distinctly  the  practice  with  them, 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge  that  they  were  disloyal,  and  the  complete 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  corrupt  them.    Saint-Estevan,  who  deserved 

12  Wayez  aucune  confiance  en  ce  que  vous  dira  M.  de  Bussy.  M.  de  Lally  n'a 
consenU  qu'il  alldt  aupre's  de  vous  que  pour  V doigner.  Gardez-vous  de  vous  laisser 
seduire  par  ses  promesses. — Hamont,  p.  229. 
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to  be  hanged,  was  ordered  to  return  to  Pondicherry.  He  quitted 
the  city,  but  opened  a  new  mission  in  its  vicinity.  At  Lally's 
request,  his  principal  recalled  him.  But  Lavaur,  by  his  glosing 
professions  of  respect  and  devotion,   still  averted  suspicion  from 

himself. 

Was  Bussy  privy  to  these  machinations  ?  M.  Hamont  acquits 
him,  but  on  weak  grounds.  Aucunfait  ne  legitimait  les  soupgons  de 
Lolly  contre  son  rival.  Le  grief  capital,  c'est  giCon  avail  vu  Bussy  et 
le  Jesuite  causer  ensemble,  avec  assez  a" animation,  pendant  pres  d'une 
heure,  au  fond  d'une  pagode.  Bussy  a  toujour s  nie  avoir  en  connais- 
sance  des  projets  du  moine,  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  vu  avant  son  arrivee 
a  ArcateP  The  second  statement  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
first.  The  long,  private,  and  animated  conference  looks  suspicious. 
Bussy's  denial  proves  little  more  than  his  unwillingness  to  admit 
the  charge.  And  as  to  the  last  remark,  fellowship  in  evil,  like  other 
ill  weeds,  grows  apace.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  legal  criterion 
— cui  bono  ?  Saint-Estevan's  action  is  not  likely  to  have  been  spon- 
taneous. As  a  Jesuit,  he  was  under  the  vow  of  unreserved  obedience 
to  his  superior,  who  had  long  been  playing  a  double  game,  under- 
mining Lally's  influence,  and  maintaining  an  intimacy  with  Bussy. 
The  intrigue  was  well-timed  to  coincide  with  the  desperation  to 
which  the  failure  of  the  treaty  with  Basalut  was  likely  to  reduce 
both  Lally  and  his  army ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  reference  to 
Bussy's  wealth  is  significant.  The  anonymous  letter  to  Basalut  is 
also  suspicious ;  for  it  may  have  been  intended  to  mar  the  negotia- 
tion without  compromising  the  negotiator.  And  if  the  officers  could 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  Jesuit's  suggestion,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  Lally  would  resign  in  disgust,  if  not  in  despair ;  or,  if  he  still 
held  out,  the  military  revolution  might  be  accomplished  by  a  plebis- 
cite of  the  reunited  soldiers.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Scotch  verdict 
*  not  proven '  seems  the  most  appropriate.  Lally,  of  course,  went 
further,  and  convinced  of  his  adviser's  treachery,  as  a  choice  of  evils, 
preferred  to  open  the  campaign  without  awaiting  Crillon's  junction. 
Though  Coote  was  watching  his  motions,  he  crossed  the  Palar 
in  the  night,  surprised  the  town  of  Conjeveram,  the  enemy's  store- 
house, recrossed  the  river,  and  sat  down  before  Wandewash,  leaving 
Bussy,  with  a  strong  corps,  to  cover  the  siege.  Though  speed  was 
so  essential,  Dure's  leisurely  imbecility,  as  usual,  wasted  several 
days.  Lally  was  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  attacked  while 
engaged  in  the  siege,  and  Bussy  urged  him  to  raise  it,  and  fall 
suddenly  on  Coote  with  their  united  forces.  But  he  chose  to  take 
the  inadequate  precaution  of  ordering  Bussy  to  join  him.  Two 
days  after  his  arrival,  on  22  Jan.  1760,  the  English  advanced  to 
the  attack,  and  drove  in  the  French  outposts.  Lally  drew  up  his 
army  in  front  of  his  camp,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  town.     He 

13  Hamont,  p.  234. 
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sent  forward  his  Mahrattas  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  the 
march.  But  they'fled  at  the  first  fire,  and,  planting  themselves  on 
high  ground,  witnessed,  without  sharing,  the  battle.  Lally's  own 
regiment  formed  the  left  of  his  line,  commanded  by  Bussy,  and 
flanked  by  a  tank,  in  which  were  posted  200  sailors  and  some  guns. 
The  company's  Europeans  were  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  right 
Lally  took  his  own  station,  with  the  regiment  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
European  cavalry.  In  their  rear  was  a  body  of  sepoys,  with  fifty 
European  grenadiers,  and  two  guns.  The  English  formation  was 
somewhat  similar,  their  company's  Europeans  being  also  in  the 
centre,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  king's  regiment.  Behind  them 
was  a  second  line  of  European  grenadiers,  and  a  third  of  sepoys. 
Lally  opened  the  battle  by  charging  with  his  European  cavalry  the 
enemy's  left.14  His  own  gallantry  was  conspicuous,  but  unavailing. 
The  horsemen  showed  no  alacrity  to  move  ;  and  when,  in  full 
career,  two  saddles  were  emptied,  they  faced  about,  and  fled  far 
away  to  the  rear,  leaving  the  general  and  his  aide-de-camp  alone, 
within  eighty  paces  of  the  enemy.  Their  want  of  spirit,  or  of  good- 
will, provoked  the  regiment  of  Lorraine  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  loyalty  of  these  soldiers  had  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  they  had  longed  to  meet  the  English  in  the  field,  and  wipe 
away  the  reproach ;  and  they  had  seen  with  indignation  the 
desertion  and  peril  of  their  general.  Thus  their  ardour  became 
irrepressible,  and  without  orders  they  advanced  impetuously 
against  the  regiment  immediately  opposed  to  them.  Lally  saw  the 
false  move  too  late  to  arrest  it :  a  furious  combat  followed ;  but  in 
the  end  the  French  were  repulsed  and  broken.  On  the  right,  the 
fortune  of  war  declared  itself  not  less  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  tank  occupied  by  the  sailors  was  attacked,  and 
stoutly  defended.  But  a  tumbril  exploded,  killed  eighty  men,  and 
threw  Lally's  regiment  into  confusion.  Bussy  made  great  efforts 
to  check  the  enemy  by  a  hot  fire,  and  repeated  charges.  But  he 
was  made  prisoner  ;  the  tank  was  stormed  ;  the  captured  guns  were 
turned  on  Lally's  regiment ;  it  was  driven  in  on  the  India  battalion, 
and  both  shared  the  fate  of  the  right.  Then  Coote's  army 
advanced  to  the  pursuit ;  Lally  rallied  the  fugitives  at  his  camp ; 
and  while  the  European  cavalry  made  some  reparation  for  their 
misconduct  by  covering  the  retreat,  he  burned  his  tents,  destroyed 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  spiked  some  guns,  carried  off  ten,  and 
retreated  on  Gingee,  and  thence  on  Pondicherry.  The  two  com- 
panies' European  regiments  did  not  come  to  close  quarters,  nor 
were  the  sepoys  on  either  side  seriously  engaged.  Thus  it  was  a 
battle  of  royal  troops  from  Europe  on  both  sides.  Though  Coote 
was  an  able  general,  and  his  soldiers  were  more  numerous,  and  in 
better  condition  than  the  French,  so  prompt  and  complete  a  defeat 

14  M.  Hamont  says  bis  right ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
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seems  little  reconcilable  with  Lally's  European  reputation.  But 
circumstances  were  exceptionally  adverse  to  him.  Bure's  dilatory 
pedantry  exposed  him  to  the  disadvantage  of  righting  while  en- 
tangled in  a  siege.  The  Mahrattas  proved  utterly  worthless,  and 
the  misconduct  of  the  European  cavalry  was  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  disaster.  Had  the  regiment  of  Lorraine  been  kept  steadily  in 
hand,  it  might  have  sustained  the  centre,  and  prevented  its  being 
carried  away  in  the  rout  of  Lally's  regiment.  The  explosion  of  the 
tumbril,  and  Bussy's  capture,  completed  the  catastrophe. 

Such  a  defeat  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  mortal  blow  to 
Lally's  enterprise.  Discredited  by  former  failures,  deserted  by  the 
fleet,  receiving  no  help  from  Europe,  obstructed  by  the  government, 
destitute  of  native  alliances,  hated  by  the  European  settlers,  plotted 
against  by  unrelenting  enemies,  betrayed  by  professed  friends,  on 
tfhe  worst  terms,  and  invidiously  contrasted,  with  his  second  in 
command,  who  seemed  destined,  if  not  determined,  to  thwart  all 
his  operations, — Lally  had  still  retained  the  affection  of  the  French 
troops ;  and  had  hoped,  at  their  head,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
recover  his  good  name,  and  disperse  the  gloom  that  had  long  hung 
over  his  prospects.  A  great  victory  would  have  at  once  removed 
many  of  his  difficulties  ;  and  he  had  now  learned  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  avail  himself  of  it  for  making  friends  of  the  country  powers, 
and  thus  strengthening  himself  until  effectual  assistance  might 
arrive  from  France.  But  that  hope  was  at  an  end.  He  had  been 
vanquished  in  fair  fight.  His  loss  had  been  heavy,  and  was  the 
more  serious  as,  while  it  was  irreparable,  the  enemy  were  being  re- 
inforced. Their  fleet  had  returned,  and  additional  ships  were  on 
the  way.  M.  Hamont  thinks  that  by  recalling  his  troops  from  the 
south,  and  withdrawing  his  garrisons,  he  might  have  retrieved  his 
position  in  another  battle.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful.  The 
confidence  of  the  army  in  his  generalship  must  have  been  much 
diminished.  To  abandon  the  Arcot  country  would  have  been  to 
confess  his  inability  to  retain  it,  and  thereby  deepen  the  despond- 
ency of  his  troops ;  whereas  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  sources  of 
supply  would  be  not  only  discouraging,  but  a  direct  incentive  to 
renewed  mutiny.  And  slight  was  the  hope  that  with  his  dis- 
heartened and  famished  men  he  could  conquer  Coote's  stalwart 
and  well-fed  soldiers,  flushed  with  victory.  Nor  could  he  leave 
Pondicherry  to  be  attacked  by  the  English  fleet,  and  invested  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  his  able  adversary,  while  he  was  concentrating 
his  troops  from  a  distance.  Thus  his  only  course  was  to  return  to 
the  French  capital,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  on  the  desperate 
chance  that  he  might  still  be  delivered  from  his  perilous  situation 
by  the  arrival  of  Ache,  whom  he  had  summoned  with  extreme 
urgency.  Forlorn  as  was  the  outlook,  he  might  have  faced  it  more 
calmly  had  he  not  been  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  disasters 
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were  due  to  internal  treason.  This  conviction  maddened  him  ;  and 
his  frantic  utterances  made  him  not  only  odious,  but  contemptible. 
Le  mediant  liomme  est  devenn  fou  !  was  the  popular  cry.  Instead 
of  recognising  how  much  his  defeat  was  due  to  himself,  when  his 
zeal  as  a  cavalry  officer  interfered  with  his  supreme  control  as  a 
general,  he  ascribed  it  to  an  infernal  complot.  Well-founded  as 
were  many  of  his  complaints,  his  hysterical  violence,  at  a  crisis 
when  self-control  and  a  conciliatory  spirit  were  so  requisite,  was  at 
once  pitiable  and  grotesque.  L'enfer  s'oppose  a  tout  ce  que  fentre- 
prends.  Le  gouverneur,  le  conseil,  les  femmes,  le  peuple,  la  brigue,  le 
demon,  m'ont  fait  perdre  la  bataille.  And  when  Bussy  reappeared, 
expecting  to  be  definitively  released  on  paying  a  ransom,  Lally 
raised  technical  difficulties,  and  forced  him  to  retire,  still  a  prisoner, 
to  Madras.  Thus  he  plays  no  part  in  the  final  struggle  in  India, 
but  wreaks  his  hoarded  vengeance,  with  terrible  effect,  in  France. 

Coote  renewed  the  siege  of  Arcot.  As  he  had  deposited  his 
prisoners  and  magazines  in  Chittapet,  Lally  proposed  to  divert  him 
by  attacking  this  place,  and  was  contemplating  another  battle, 
when  renewed  symptoms  of  mutiny  appeared ;  and  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  under  Admiral  Cornish  made  the  defence  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  the  recall  of  the  southern  division,  imperative.  Arcot 
fell,  and  within  a  month  Coote  had  reduced  all  the  outlying 
French  possessions  except  Gingee,  Thiagar,  and  Karikal.  The 
last  was  taken  by  the  fleet,  and  the  English  army  marched  on 
Pondicherry,  and  captured  Valdore,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Both  generals  occupied  entrenched  camps,  Coote  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  Lally  at  Oulgari,  near  the  bound  hedge,  on  the  same  side. 
Neither  cared  to  precipitate  a  battle.  Coote  knew  that  time  was 
on  his  side,  and  that  the  French  were  in  the  toils,  but  still 
formidable.  Lally  was  awaiting  the  result  of  a  negotiation  with 
Mysore;  and  Hyder  was  preparing  to  assist  him,  the  immediate 
cession  of  Thiagar,  and  the  promise  of  Trichinopoly  when  taken, 
being  the  price  of  the  alliance.  The  Mysore  contingent  entered 
the  Carnatic,  escorting  a  large  convoy,  and  gained  an  advantage 
over  an  English  party.  But  most  of  the  cattle  disappeared  during 
the  skirmish,  and  the  Mysoreans  retired,  not  (as  M.  Hamont  says) 
because  the  English  bribed  their  leader,  but  because  Hyder  recalled 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  defection  of  his 
dewan.  Lally  made  a  spirited  night  attack  on  Coote's  position.  He 
was  successful  on  the  right ;  in  the  centre  the  resistance  was 
obstinate ;  and  as  the  India  battalion  on  the  left  did  not 
co-operate,  the  French  were  at  last  obliged  to  retire.  Orme  thinks 
that  the  company's  officer  who  commanded  the  defaulting  column 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness.  Lally  of  course  accused  him  of 
treachery.  Though  the  English  army  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced, the  French  with  numbers   daily  diminishing   still   boldly 
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maintained  their  position  at  Oulgari,  the  detached  fort  at  Arian- 
copan,  and  a  chain  of  redoubts,  connected  by  a  cactus  hedge.  But 
the  English  delivered  a  general  assault  in  the  night  on  all  these 
points.  The  redoubts  were  taken  ;  the  line  of  the  hedge  was  thus 
turned,  Ariancopan  was  evacuated,  and  the  French  hastily 
retreated  under  the  cannon  of  the  city,  and  after  several  spirited 
sorties  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls.  Coote  strengthened 
his  lines,  and  threw  up  some  batteries.  But  he  intended  not  to 
besiege,  but  to  blockade  the  place,  and  rely  on  the  sure  effects  of 
famine. 

The  situation  of  Lally  was  now  terrible.  Pondicherry  he  had 
denounced  as  a  second  Sodom ;  yet  his  duty  was  restricted  to 
making  a  last  stand  on  behalf  of  this  odious  place.  The  complete 
reversal  of  his  comprehensive  project  must  have  been  intensely 
agonising  to  such  a  man.  That  he  had  been  hampered,  thwarted, 
and  betrayed  by  others,  was  a  poor  consolation.  He  could  hardly 
blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  disaster  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
owing  to  himself.  Still  less  could  he  be  unaware  that  the  general  voice 
attributed  it,  with  too  much  plausibility,  to  his  obstinate  perver- 
sity ;  while  many  were,  or  professed  to  be,  convinced  that  he  was  a 
deliberate  traitor.  Plots  were  hatched  against  his  authority,  and 
his  life  was  threatened.  To  save  the  city  was  a  ^forlorn  hope ;  and 
if  it  fell,  national  indignation  would  be  aroused,  and  he  was  too 
likely  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of 
others.  His  health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  he  was  at  this 
time  obliged  to  undergo  a  dangerous  surgical  operation.  He  was 
firmly  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last ;  but  his  sufferings  were 
grievously  aggravated,  and  his  difficulties  increased,  by  the  factious 
obstruction  of  the  council,  and  the  seditious  attitude  of  the  citizens. 
Hoping  to  avert  an  immediate  assault  by  an  imposing  display  of 
numbers,  he  ordered  a  muster  of  the  European  inhabitants,  in 
military  equipment,  on  the  shore.  They  were  bound  to  do  garrison 
duty ;  but  they  disputed  the  order,  mutinously  invaded  in  arms  the 
precincts  of  the  council  chamber,  and  were  abetted  by  one  member 
of  that  body,  La  Selle.  In  vain  the  governor  himself  gave  the 
word  to  march,  and  offered  to  lead  them  forth.  They  refused  to 
follow  him ;  and  the  commotion  was  only  suppressed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  Lally  did  not  persist, 
and  contented  himself  with  relegating  La  Selle  and  two  merchants 
to  Gingee,  and  arresting  the  second  member  of  the  council,  whom 
he  suspected  of  connivance.  A  little  later  the  nerves  of  the  invalid 
were  shaken  by  a  peril  which  might  well  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
After  taking  some  gruel  he  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  vomit- 
ing, and  believed,  probably  not  without  reason,  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  poison  him.  To  husband  the^  provisions  he  pro- 
posed to  send  away  the  useless  natives.     The  council  raised  a  cry 
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■of  virtuous  indignation  at  his  cruelty  ;  and  the  postponement  of 
this  precaution  hastened  the  day  of  doom.  A  merchant  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  selling  the  rice  reserved  for  the  soldiers 
was  heavily  fined.  The  council  sided  with  the  offender,  and  so 
tormented  the  general  with  minutes  on  this  and  similar  acts  of 
necessary  rigour,  that  he  cut  the  knot  by  forbidding  that  such 
cavils  should  be  formally  recorded.  Then  he  was  inveighed  against 
as  a  despot  and  a  bete  feroce.  When  he  prohibited  the  export  of 
cattle,  lodged  the  whole  stock  in  the  fort,  and  ordered  a  general 
search  of  houses,  including  his  own,  for  food,  the  council  again 
raised  an  outcry  and  declared : — Lally  veut  effrayer  et  decourager 
tout  le  monde. 

At  last,  in  desperation,  he  proposed  a  strange  expedient, — 
to  resign  his  authority,  and  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
defence  on  his  opponents.  But  the  officers  declared  that  neither 
they  nor  their  men  would  obey  any  other  general ;  and  the 
•council  disclaimed  the  power  of  receiving  his  resignation.  Thus 
matters  remained  as  before,  and  the  only  hope  of  deliverance  lay  in 
the  return  of  the  fleet.  This  hope  was  finally  extinguished  by 
tidings  from  the  Isle  of  France,  which  informed  Lally  that  Ache 
absolutely  refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  received  at  the  same  time  still  more  ample  powers  from 
Prance,  and  strictures  on  the  council  for  their  opposition  to  him. 
He  suppressed  Ache's  disheartening  resolve,  and  with  the 
governor's  help  tried  to  establish  a  better  understanding  with  the 
council.  But  Lavaur,  whom  he  employed  as  mediator,  as  usual, 
betrayed  him,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  greater  lengths 
than  before.  They  accused  him  of  fabricating  the  last  despatches 
from  France,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to  arrest  him.  But,  supported 
on  this  occasion  by  the  governor,  he  erected  gibbets,  and 
threatened  to  use  them.  Yet  no  one  was  punished.  A  faint 
prospect  of  escape  was  elicited  by  the  stormy  outburst  of  the 
monsoon,  which  damaged  and  dispersed  the  blockading  squadron, 
and  did  much  mischief  to  the  enemy  on  the  land  side.  But  most 
of  the  vessels  reappeared ;  the  blockade  was  re-established  ;  and  the 
defenders  were  reduced  to  their  last  meal.  Lally  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  arrange  with  the  government  reasonable  proposals  for  a 
capitulation.  They  insisted  on  a  truce  for  a  fortnight,  during  which 
Coote  was  to  provision  the  city.  If  not  relieved  within  that  time,  it 
was  to  be  given  up.  The  absurdity  of  such  terms  was  so  obvious,  that 
the  general  was  fain  to  settle  his  own  plan  in  a  council  of  war. 
This,  in  turn,  Coote  rejected,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  But  he  was  prepared  to  respect  private 
property,  and  refer  the  fate  of  the  city  to  the  king.  This  did  not 
suit  Pigot's  views,  and  he  demanded  that  Pondicherry  should  be 
given  up  to  him,  as  the  company's  representative,  and  carried  his 
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point  by  threatening  to  stop  the  supplies  of  the  English  army  and 
their  prisoners. 

Lally  was  ordered  to  Madras.  When  he  was  borne  forth  into 
the  street,  prostrated  by  sickness,  misery,  and  shame,  the  mob 
assailed  and  threatened  to  lynch  him ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  a 
party  of  English  hussars.  His  military  secretary,  the  Chevalier  du 
Bois,  who  followed  him,  was  assassinated  on  the  spot,  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  the  murder  had  a  political  object.  For 
Du  Bois  had  with  him  a  mass  of  official  papers,  relating  to  the 
disputes  of  Lally  with  the  government,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
administration.  These  were  seized  and  sealed  up  by  the  procureur 
du  roi,  but  were  never  reproduced.  At  Madras  Lally  was  subjected 
to  indignities  and  privations  which  made  the  blood  of  the  gallant 
and  fiery  Coote  boil.  Nothing  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  such 
brutality.  But,  though  Pigot  carried  his  work  of  demolition  at 
Pondicherry  further  than  was  necessary  for  military  purposes, 
Lally's  declared  intention  of  extirpating  the  English,  and  his 
destruction  of  Fort  St.  David,  may  palliate  the  civilian's  vindictive 
vandalism.  ■ 

The  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Pondicherry  produced  an  immense 
sensation  at  Paris.  A  calm  review  of  the  case  would  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  calamity  was  inevitable  ;  that  the  French  had  been 
hopelessly  overmatched  ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  small  and 
exhausted  band  of  veterans  to  hold  out  indefinitely  against  a  strong 
and  well-appointed  army,  aided  by  a  powerful  fleet.  But  Paris  was 
not  in  a  temper  to  hear  reason  ;  and  from  that  day  to  our  own, 
Frenchmen,  when  beaten  in  the  field,  have  been  far  more  ready  to 
raise  the  cry  nous  sommes  trahis  !  than  to  own  that  they  are  not 
invincible,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual  causes  of  their  defeat.  The 
national  vanity  sought  a  culprit  on  whom  to  be  avenged.  The 
company  was  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  its  settlements,  and  the 
extinction  of  its  trade.  The  government,  conscious  of  its  own 
remissness,  hesitated  between  stifling  inquiry,  and  fixing  the  blame 
on  others.  But  the  former  course  was  impossible.  Lally  had 
preferred  formal  and  most  serious  charges  againt  the  local  adminis- 
tration, and  against  Bussy.  And  the  conduct  of  the  admiral  had 
been  arraigned  by  all  parties  at  Pondicherry,  and  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  France.  Lally  had,  moreover,  announced  his 
intention  of  instituting  judicial  procedings  against  his  adversaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  equally  determined  to  call  him  to 
account ;  and  as  the  government  had  apprised  them  of  his  resolu- 
tion, they  felt  that  not  only  their  reputation  but  their  safety  depended 
on  anticipating  his  attack,  and  establishing  their  charges  against 
him.  Hence  they  were  assiduous  in  private  circles,  at  the  India 
Office,  with  the  ministers,  and  through  the  press,  in  misrepresent- 
ing his  conduct,  blackening  his  character,  traducing  his  motives,  and 
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propagating  the  legend,  that  the  Irishman  had  been  throughout 
faithless  to  the  cause  of  France,  and  had  sold  Pondicherry  to  the 
English.  Supremely  ridiculous  as  was  this  version  of  the  story,  it 
was  too  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  to  be  dismissed  with  the  scorn 
which  it  deserved.  Moreover,  Lally  was  absent,  and  before  he 
could  obtain  his  release  on  parole,  and  confront  his  maligners,  it 
was  too  firmly  impressed  on  the  public  imagination  to  be  either 
easily  removed  or  safely  ignored.  He  did,  however,  at  first  attempt 
to  ignore  it  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned :  though  to  the 
minister  he  reiterated  his  charges,  and  demanded  an  inquiry.  This 
was,  for  the  present,  declined,  and  he  was  ordered  to  hold  his  peace, 
which  he  did.  Encouraged  by  his  silence,  the  Pondicherry  coun- 
cillors petitioned  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  answer  his  accusations, 
and  presented  to  the  minister  a  counter-charge  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours.  Leyrit  and  Bussy  then  came  forward  for  the 
first  time.  Bussy  was  the  more  formidable  because  he  had  married 
a  relative  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  and  had  taken  care  to  lay  his  case 
before  the  powerful  minister.  He  now  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
directors,  insisting  that  his  character  and  the  public  interest  alike 
required  that  Lally' s  imputations  against  him  should  be  produced 
and  judicially  tested  aux  risques  de  Vaccusateur  et  de  V accuse y 
dont  Vim  ou  V autre  merite  la  mort.  Thus  he  challenged  his  adversary 
to  mortal  combat.  The  councillors  took  a  similar  tone  ;  and  public 
opinion  declared  itself  more  emphatically  than  before  against  Lally. 
Bertin,  the  finance  minister,  still  hoped  that  the  storm  would  blow 
over  ;  but  Choiseul,  who  was  minister  at  war,  yielding  to  its  violence, 
or  to  Bussy's  influence,  signed  a  lettre  de  cachet,  consigning  Lally  to> 
the  Bastille.  The  unfortunate  general  proudly  refused  to  fly ;  wrote 
to  the  duke,  J'apporte  ici  ma  tete  et  mon  innocence ;  and  quietly 
retired  to  his  cell. 

But  a  year  and  a  half  elapsed,  and  his  fate  remained  in  sus- 
pense. His  petition  for  a  council  of  war,  composed  of  general 
officers,  received  no  reply ;  nor  were  further  proceedings  taken 
against  him.  And  he  might  have  lingered  out  his  life  in  prison, 
or  been  after  a  while  released,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  exile  with 
a  clouded  reputation,  but  for  the  death  of  his  treacherous  confidant, 
Lavaur.  This  man  had  played  his  double  part  throughout  with 
much  subtlety ;  and  so  persistently  had  he  deceived  Lally,  that  he 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  Pondi- 
cherry. He  had  written  and  shown  to  Montmorency,  before  the 
departure  of  that  officer  from  India,  an  account  of  the  earlier 
operations,  in  which  Lally's  character  and  conduct  were  most 
favourably  reviewed.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  continued  the  narrative  in  the  same  strain,  though  it  was 
effectually  suppressed  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  fell  after  the 
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author's  death.     But  he  had  also  prepared  another  continuous  com- 
mentary in  a  directly  opposite  sense. 

The  absurdity,  incoherence,  and  mendacity  of  this  odious  farrago 
of  scandal  have  been  fully  exposed  by  M.  Hamont.15  But  it  was 
artfully  invested  with  an  air  of  probability,  and  was  precisely  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  current  myth,  and  thus  answer  the  purpose  of 
Lally's  accusers.  They  therefore  treated  it  as  a  document  of  immense 
importance,  and  indisputable  cogency.  Here  was  the  secret  history 
of  the  fell  treason,  minutely  detailed  by  the  great  traitor's  familiar! 
It  was  industriously  circulated  in  suggestive  extracts,  which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect  on  the  vain  and  susceptible  Parisians ;  and 
the  general  cry  for  vengeance  waxed  loud.  The  procureur  general 
based  on  this  disreputable  evidence  a  demand  that  Lally  should  be 
tried  for  high  treason  and  other  offences.  The  minister  offered  no 
opposition ;  the  king  yielded,  though  not  without  a  struggle ;  and 
the  cause  was  entrusted  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  most  unfit 
tribunal.  But  to  commit  the  king  more  directly,  without  depriving 
the  parliament  of  its  right  to  pronounce  the  final  sentence,  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  was  referred  to  the  Chatelet. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  iniquity  of  the  process.  The  king  had 
expressly  ordered  qu'on  instruirait  V affaire  en  tout  ce  qui  aurait 
trait  auxfaits  cle  Vlnde.  Had  this  been  properly  done,  the  myth 
would  have  been  dissipated,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe 
would  have  been  widely  distributed,  instead  of  being  entirely 
imputed,  on  false  grounds,  to  the  conquered  general ;  and  though 
the  accused  would  not  have  escaped  scathless,  and  would  have  been 
shown  to  have  been  grievously  deficient  in  local  knowledge,  judgment, 
temper,  insight  into  character,  and  consideration  for  others,  his 
honesty  of  purpose  would  have  been  equally  manifest ;  and  it  would 
have  been  clear  that  he  had  striven  heroically  to  the  last  to  avert  a 
calamity  which  his  faults  had  tended  to  precipitate,  but  which  was 
mainly  due  to  a  fatal  combination  of  circumstances  beyond  his 
control.  The  directors  were  responsible  for  pressing  his  appoint- 
ment ;  the  ministers  for  not  accepting  his  proffered  resignation,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure.  He  was  thus  forced  into  a  false  position. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  whatever  his  own  sentiments,  his 
dissolution  of  the  Dekkan  connexion,  his  suspicion  that  Bussy 
advocated  it  because  it  enabled  him  to  amass  great  wealth,  his 
prejudice  against  the  local  government  as  too  much  inclined  to  the 
policy  of  adventure,  and  as  inefficient  and  corrupt,  were  all  coun- 
tenanced in  his  instructions.  And  thus  he  was  officially  launched 
upon  a  career  beset  with  fundamental  difficulties,  involving  un- 
sympathetic and  antagonistic  relations  with  those  whose  goodwill 
and  zealous  co-operation  were  indispensable  to  his  success,  and 
requiring  the  greatest  circumspection,  delicacy,  patience,  and  obser- 
vance of  seasons.     That  he  was  not  the  man  to  execute  such  a 

15  Pp.  280-288. 
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commission  in  such  a  spirit,  both  the  directors  and  the  ministers 
were  well  aware  ;  and  thus  their  insistence  on  his  undertaking  the 
task  was  the  initial  cause  of  the  failure.  A  less  headstrong  man 
would  not  have  recalled  Bussy  in  such  haste,  as  the  time  for  taking 
this  decisive  step  had  been  left  to  his  discretion,  and  he  had  been 
warned  against  taking  it  prematurely.  A  more  prudent  and  con- 
siderate man  would  have  treated  the  government  of  Pondicherry 
less  cavalierly,  and  would  not  have  taken  pains  to  let  them  know 
how  badly  he  thought  of  them.  Nor  would  such  a  man  have  so 
ruthlessly  ignored  the  social  distinctions,  and  violated  the  religious 
sentiments,  of  the  natives.  A  more  teachable  man  would  have 
modified  betimes  his  preconceived  notions,  and  without  becoming  a 
convert  to  Dupleix's  system  as  a  permanent  institution,  would  have 
earlier  seen  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  partially,  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  combating  the  British.  His  instructions,  indeed, 
intimated  the  propriety  of  such  a  course.  This  concession  to  the 
views  of  Leyrit  and  Bussy,  the  one  pleading  the  emptiness  of  the 
local  treasury,  the  other  the  availableness  of  the  Nizam's  resources, 
would  have  promoted  a  better  understanding  with  both,  saved  end- 
less discord,  and  averted  the  penury  which  so  long  paralysed  the 
French  arms,  and  gave  the  English  leisure  to  muster  in  over- 
whelming force.  Bussy,  despatched  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Circars,  might  have  done  good  service ;  whereas  his  precipitate 
recall,  and  retention  with  the  main  army,  entailed  manifold  and 
fatal  evils.  How  far  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  two  men  whom 
so  many  circumstances  tended  to  embroil  could  have  been  avoided, 
may  be  a  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  fault  was  very  far 
from  being  only  on  Lally's  side,  and  that  his  conduct  of  the  war 
was  seriously  compromised  by  his  apprehension  of  Bussy's  treachery, 
and  that  of  his  suspected  confederates.  Thus  Forde's  conquest  of 
the  Circars  was  made  easier  ;  and  the  separation  of  the  army  enabled 
Coote  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  at  Wandewash.  If  Bussy  was 
harshly  judged  and  badly  used  by  his  commander-in-chief,  he 
certainly  gave  ample  occasion  for  mistrust,  jealousy,  and  severity. 
In  their  first  interview  he  tried  to  carry  his  point  by  coarse  bribery. 
His  intervention  during  the  sortie  from  Madras  was  officious,  looked 
ambiguous,  and  helped  the  enemy  to  escape.  His  attempt  to  force 
Lally's  hand,  and  anticipate  his  appointment  as  first  brigadier  ;  his 
insolent  and  insubordinate  tone  when  summoned  to  Arcot,  instead 
•of  being  sent  to  Masulipatam  ;  his  intrigues  to  force  himself  into  the 
place  of  second  in  command  ;  his  intimate  association  with  Lally's 
•enemies ;  the  perfidious  expedients  employed,  with  or  without  his 
privity,  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  provoke  a  military 
revolution  in  his  favour  ;  the  failure,  whether  casual  or  not  on  his 
part,  of  the  negotiation  with  Basalut, — were  all  at  once  causes  of 
aggravated  suspicion,  and  fatal  links  in  the  chain  of  misfortune. 

M   M   2 
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The  Pondicherry  government,  ever  ready  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
plea  of  inability,  displayed  from  the  first  no  zeal  in  the  common 
cause,  no  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  no  readiness  to  reform  abuses, 
prevent  jobbery,  and  make  the  most  of  its  means.  As  Lally's 
difficulties  increased,  the  councillors  ventured  on  more  active  oppo- 
sition :  they  contemned  and  undermined  his  authority  ;  drove  the 
army  to  a  general  revolt  against  him ;  and  were  probably  privy  to 
Saint-Estevan's  project,  if  not  the  authors  of  it.  During  the  blockade 
they  reduced  the  general  to  despair  by  their  determined  resistance 
to  all  his  precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  by  their  im- 
practicable proposals  as  to  the  surrender,  exposed  it,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  to  be  taken  by  storm.  And  these  were  the  persons  who 
brought  a  railing  accusation  of  treason  against  the  man  who  had 
done  so  much  to  postpone  the  calamity  that  they  had  done  so 
much  to  accelerate !  Again,  Dure's  incompetence  was  greatly 
answerable  for  the  failure  of  the  siege  of  Madras,  and  the  surprise 
of  Wandewash.  The  admiral,  like  the  general,  was  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  cutting  down  of  the  expeditionary  force  from 
its  original  proportions,  and  embarrassed  and  disheartened  by 
the  real  or  affected  deficiency  of  resources  at  Pondicherry.  But 
his  dilatory  voyage  forfeited  all  the  advantages  anticipated  from  a 
surprise  ;  his  premature  withdrawal  prevented  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege  of  Madras  when  the  army  was  almost  intact,  and  flushed 
with  recent  conquest ;  his  second  still  more  abrupt  departure  im- 
perilled the  French  settlements ;  and  his  refusal  (though  excusable 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  orders  of  the  French  government)  to  afford 
any  help  at  the  last,  made  the  triumph  of  the  English  certain. 

When  the  scale  of  the  armament  had  been  reduced,  Lally  had 
been  reassured  by  the  promise  of  reinforcements.  Hard  pressed 
as  the  French  government  was  in  many  quarters,  it  did,  on  one 
occasion,  redeem  this  promise.  But  Ache  intercepted  this  solitary 
succour,  though  the  general  had  formerly  assisted  him  with  men, 
and  with  money  out  of  his  own  purse.  Thus,  without  vessels, 
poverty-stricken,  his  original  force  minished  and  brought  low  by 
incessant  service  and  suffering,  and  distracted  by  the  prospect  of 
being  left  to  struggle  on  feebly  in  complete  isolation,  Lally  could 
only  offer,  for  months,  a  passive  resistance,  and  when  his  food  was 
exhausted,  surrender  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain.  This  he 
did ;  and  he  and  his  gallant  officers  and  men  deserve  all  honour  for 
their  long  and  heroic  endurance,  and  for  having  yielded  only  to 
famine. 

Such  would  have  been  the  conclusions  established  by  a  really 
judicial  and  exhaustive  inquiry.  But  the  whole  object  of  the  process 
was  to  vamp  up  the  myth,  to  insure  the  condemnation  of  the 
accused,  and  to  screen  other  culprits. 

The  monstrous  assumption  was,  that  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
had,  from  the  first,  intended  to  work  out  the  ruin  of  the  French 
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interest  in  India ;  that  he  had  arranged  his  plans,  and  conducted 
his  operations,  so  as  to  lead  up  to  this  result ;  and  that  he  had  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  long  course  of  treason  by  selling  Pondicherry 
to  the  English.  To  give  plausibility  to  this  assumption  facts  were 
tortured  with  diabolical  ingenuity  ;  ridiculous  fictions  were  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  court ;  scandalous  gossip  was  reported,  and  received 
as  legitimate  evidence ;  obviously  untrustworthy  witnesses,  who 
freely  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves,  were  heard  not  only 
without  check,  but  with  marked  favour  ;  while  material  and  conclu- 
sive testimony  on  Lally's  behalf,  tendered  by  distinguished  officers, 
was  rejected,  evaded,  carped  at,  or  perverted.  The  prisoner  was 
denied  the  help  of  counsel ;  he  was  disconcerted  in  his  defence  by 
insolent  interruptions  and  brutal  threats  ;  yet  after  all  it  was  found 
impossible  to  prove  his  guilt  by  direct  evidence;  a  mass  of  dis- 
torted facts  and  arbitrary  inferences  was  focussed  into  an  incrim- 
inating ensemble ;  and  thus  was  patched  up  a  lame  apology  for  a 
case  of  constructive  treason  ;  and  the  parliament  condemned  the 
prisoner,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  degraded,  to  forfeit  his  property, 
and  to  be  beheaded.  One  zealous  judge  held  that  he  ought  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel ! 

Lally,  under  every  disadvantage,  had  fought  his  desperate 
battle  with  his  wonted  courage,  readiness,  and  pertinacity.  His 
haughty  air,  his  indignant  denunciation  of  the  attitude  of  the 
tribunal,  the  pungent  sarcasm  and  suggestive  innuendo  with  which 
he  exposed  the  characters  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  glaring  defects 
of  their  evidence,  the  frank  assurance  with  which  he  demolished  an 
insidious  web  of  injurious  surmise  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
must  have  embarrassed  his  adversaries,  and  ought  to  have  carried 
conviction  of  his  innocence  to  the  minds  of  his  judges.  And  the 
vigour  of  his  defence  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because  he  did  not 
deceive  himself  as  to  the  result.  In  a  touching  letter  to  a  relative, 
Miss  Dillon,  he  said : — II  rty  a  pour  me  condamner  qu'un  moyen, 
celui  de  m'empecher  de  me  defend/re.  On  Va  employe  en  me  refusant 
un  conseil.  Que  vonlez-vous  que  fajoute  a  ce  mystere  d'iniquite  ? 
Tout  mon  cri?ne,  aujourd'hui,  est  d'etre  innocent.  Plaignez-moi, 
mais  oubliez-moi  le  plus  tot  que  vous  pourrez.  But  if  he  could  not 
obtain  justice,  he  would  at  least  leave  his  judges  no  excuse  for  con- 
demning him.  He  had  already  published  two  memoirs,  one  at  the 
opening  of  the  trial,  another  to  refute  the  calumnies  which  it  had 
elicited,  and  to  prove  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries  in  India. 
Bussy  had  replied  by  publishing  their  mutual  correspondence,  with 
a  commentary  adroitly  adapted  to  represent  himself  as  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  tyrannical  and 
unscrupulous  commander-in-chief.  Lally  now  determined  to  sub- 
mit his  whole  case  to  his  judges.  This  included,  besides  his 
previous  publications,  his  military  and  administrative  correspond- 
ence, the  minutes  of  the  council  of  war  relative  to  the  surrender 
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of  Pondicherry,  and  the  instructions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
which,  though  fully  justifying  much  of  his  conduct  that  had  been 
most  severely  arraigned,  he  had  hitherto  withheld.  The  whole 
filled  some  eight  volumes.  But  it  was  practically  ignored.  It  was 
put  in  late  on  a  Saturday  night.16  Monday  was  spent  in  taking 
additional  evidence  against  him.  And  on  the  following  morning 
the  judgment  was  pronounced,  with  the  audacious  and  heartless 
recital :  Vu  la  requete  du  sieur  Lally  et  les  pieces  jointes  et  enoncees  ; 
in  other  words,  these  documents  were  assumed  to  have  been  read  and 
estimated.  In  vain  Miss  Dillon  passionately  appealed  to  the  king 
for  a  respite,  that  the  prisoner  might  not  be  executed  unheard. 
Louis  XV  was  inflexible,  though  he  showed  some  misgivings  at 
allowing  such  injustice  to  take  its  course.  Lally  was  transferred 
from  the  Bastille  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  he  was  shamefully 
treated  by  the  warders,  and  despoiled  of  his  watch  and  ornaments, 
even  of  his  shoe-buckles  !  On  the  following  morning,  May  9,  1766, 
he  was  led  to  the  chapel,  and  ordered  to  kneel,  while  his  sentence 
was  read.  At  the  words,  convaincu  d'avoir  trahi  les  interets  du 
roi,  he  rose,  and  uttered  a  vehement  contradiction.  Then  he- 
relapsed  into  silence,  but  suddenly  exclaimed :  sur  quelles  tetes 
frappe  done  la  foudre,  si  elle  epargne  celles  des  assassins  ?  Producing 
a  pair  of  compasses,  he  stabbed  himself,  but  not  mortally.  He 
made  no  further  resistance,  even  when  the  headsman  insisted  on 
gagging  him.  Instead  of  being  conveyed  in  his  own  carriage  to 
the  place  of  execution,  he  was  consigned  to  the  cart  used  for 
ordinary  criminals.  Calmly  confronting  the  rabble  that  surged 
and  howled  below  the  scaffold,  he  declared,  in  muffled  accents,  '  I 
die  innocent !  '  He  requested  in  vain  that  his  arms  might  be 
unbound.  He  was  then  blindfolded,  and  the  gag  was  removed. 
He  begged  the  executioner  not  to  strike  until  he  should  have  ceased 
praying  and  gave  the  sign.  But  even  this  last  solemn  wish  was 
disregarded  ;  the  blow  fell  prematurely,  and  amiss.  The  head  was 
at  last  severed  from  the  body  with  circumstances  too  revolting  to  be 
described. 

The  hideous  scene  was  just  over,  when  a  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age  arrived,  too  late  to  tender  his  filial  sympathy  to  the  poor 
sufferer.  But  it  became  the  passion  of  his  life  to  procure  the 
reversal  of  the  iniquitous  sentence :  and  before  the  ancien  regime 
was  swept  away  the  pious  task  was  accomplished.  Stuart  mis- 
government  made  the  first  Lally  an  exile.  Bourbon  misgovern  - 
ment  sent  the  second  to  the  block.  The  third  shared  his  father's 
fate  under  the  popular  tyranny.  Thus  three  generations  of  family 
history  connect  the  English  and  the  French  revolutions.  And  the 
victim  of  the  Parisian  terror  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Emerald  Isle  r 
for  Tollendal  is  the  French  version  of  Tully-Dale. 

Sidney  James  Owen. 

16  May  3,  1766. 
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EDDI  S    LIFE    OF    WILFRID 

That  Eddi's  life  of  Wilfrid  is  the  work  of  a  partisan  appears 
even  from  a  cursory  reading  and  is  generally  recognised,  and  yet 
his  story  still  lies  at  the  base  of  most  modern  judgments  of  his 
hero's  place  and  character,  though  much  difficulty  must  be  found 
in  reconciling  the  motives  and  actions  of  Eddi's  Wilfrid  with  the 
conduct  of  his  contemporaries,  or  even  with  his  own  as  recorded  by 
others.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  might  at  first 
appear,  for  on  the  question  whether  the  Northumbrian  opposition 
to  Wilfrid  at  Whitby  and  at  York  was  to  his  teaching  or  to  his 
person  depends  to  no  small  extent  our  judgment  of  the  relations 
of  the  Scottish  missionaries  and  their  pupils  in  Northumbria  to 
the  clergy  of  Kent  and  afterward  to  Kome.  It  is  well  therefore  to 
examine  Eddi's  story  in  those  places  where  it  can  be  collated  with 
other  early  sources,  and  from  the  results  so  won  to  draw  some 
inferences  as  to  his  credibility  when  he  stands  alone.  It  will  be 
most  convenient  to  take  up  the  points  in  the  order  of  his  own 
narrative. 

That  Eddi  should  begin  his  story  by  copying  several  paragraphs 
from  Herefrid's  (i.e.  the  '  anonymous ' )  life  of  Cuthbert  is  not  par- 
ticularly to  his  discredit.  That  he  should  take  another's  words  that 
suited  his  purpose  accorded  with  the  use  of  his  time,  which  had  very 
undeveloped  notions  of  literary  property.  It  is  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, however,  that  he  asks  his  readers  to  leave  antiqui  hostis 
millenos  invidiae  stimulos,  for  Wilfrid  had  never  lacked  opponents  in 
life,1  and  they  would  have  good  reason  to  except  to  some  parts  of 
this  narrative  while  the  controversy  was  still  fresh. 

Eddi  begins  his  narrative  by  telling  of  a  miraculous  light  that 
shone  at  Wilfrid's  birth.  No  doubt  he  took  the  story  as  he  found 
it.  He  was  not  likely  to  know  that  this  was  among  the  standing 
mirabilia  of  Scottish  saints,  whose  birth  is  usually  connected  in 
some  way  with  fire.     His  description  of  Wilfrid's  youth  contains  the 

1  He  says  apologetically:    Semper  enim  in  prapatulo  fortitudo  aemulos   liabet. 
1  Feriuntque  summos  Fulgura  monies.'    Praef. 
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usual  tales  of  infant  sanctity,  most  of  it  probable  enough  ;  but  there 
is  no  collateral  evidence  for  these  years,  since  Bede,  and  of  course 
all  later  writers,  do  but  condense,  copy,  or  extend  Eddi.  Bede,  who 
alone  concerns  us  here,  wrote  (Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19)  a  connected  account 
of  Wilfrid's  career,  with  Eddi  before  him,  as  will  appear  frequently 
in  the  course  of  this  study.  In  books  iii.  and  iv.  he  is  more,  some- 
times wholly,  independent  of  him.  Differences  between  Eddi  and 
Bede's  fifth  book  are  therefore  more  significant,  because  certainly 
conscious,  than  those  between  Eddi  and  his  earlier  ones. 

Wilfrid's  history  begins  with  his  fourteenth  year,  and  here 
already  Bede  differs  somewhat  from  Eddi.  The  latter  says  Wilfrid 
determined  paterna  rnra  deserere,  iura  coelestia  quaerere,  for  since  his 
mother's  death  his  home  was  molesta  et  immitis.  He  loved  arma  et 
equos  vestimentaque  .  .  .  in  quibus  regalibus  conspectibus  apte  stare 
posset,  and  so  with  his  father's  blessing  he  sought  the  court  of 
queen  Eanfled  where  because  he  was  decorus  aspectu  et  acutissimi 
ingenii  he  pleased  her,  and  she  concessit  ei  quod  petierat  ut  sub  illius 
consilio  et  munimine  Deo  serviret.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  remained 
here  as  page  or  otherwise,  for  eo  tempore  an  infirm  courtier  wished 
to  retire  to  Aidan's  monastery,  so  the  queen  commended  the  boy  to 
him  ut  sibi  ministraret  et  Deo  serviret,  and  they  came  to  Lindisfarne. 
But  Bede  takes  him  directly  from  home  to  Lindisfarne,  though  later 
on  (v.  19)  he  says  he  was  received  there  consilio  et  snffragiis  of 
Eanfled.  This  is  another  reason  for  thinking  that  he  did  not  stay 
long  at  her  court  as  has  been  asserted.  It  is  worth  noting  in  passing 
that  this  spiritual  daughter  of  Paulinus  sent  the  boy  to  Aidan,  not 
to  the  Koman  James  or  Bomanus,  for  his  education. 

Both  writers  agree  that  the  brilliant  boy  was  popular  at  Lindis- 
farne. Then,  says  Eddi  (§  3),  post  circidum  annorum,  suggerente 
Spiritu  Sancto  he  desired  videre  sedem  apostoli  Petri.  .  .  .  Hunc 
talem  sensum  domino  suo  (Finan)  enotuit ;  qui  statim,  ut  erat  sapiens 
suggestum  a  Deo  esse  cognoscens,  consensum  dedit  filio  carissimo. 
Bede  gives  a  different  and  intrinsically  less  probable  version  (v.  19). 
Animadvertit  .  .  .  minime  perfectam  esse  virtutis  viam  quae  trade- 
batur  a  Scottis,  proposuitque  animo  venire  Romam  et  qui  ad  sedem 
apostolicam  ritus  ecclesiastici  sive  monasteriales  servarentur  videre. 
But  the  words  that  immediately  follow  in  Bede  show  that  this  was 
at  least  not  the  avowed  cause.  Quod  cum  fratribus  referret  lauda- 
verunt  eius  propositum  eumque  id  quod  mente  disposuerat  perficere 
suadebant,  which  they  surely  would  not  have  done  had  he  showed 
that  he  thought  their  way  minime  perfecta.  The  warm  commenda- 
tion of  Finan  and  the  convent  is  wholly  consistent  with  Eddi's 
version,  not  with  Bede's. 

Bede  copies  Eddi  in  his  account  of  the  journey  from  Lindisfarne 
to  Canterbury,  Lyons,  and  Borne.  He  even  copies  the  latter' s  mis- 
take of  Annemund  for  his  brother  Dalfinus  (Eddi,  §  4  ;  Bede,  v.  19), 
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but  he  omits  the  incident  in  St.  Andrew's  church  and  the  papal 
blessing.  In  the  account  of  the  second  visit  to  Lyons  Bede  tones 
down  the  wholly  unjust  accusation  of  queen  Baldhild  whom  Eddi 
calls  a  Jezebel  and  malevola  regina.  Her  countrymen  regarded 
her  as  a  saint.  This  error  and  the  mistaken  identity  of  Dalfinus 
suggest  that  the  rest  of  the  account  may  not  be  of  meticulous 
accuracy. 

Thus  far  Bede  seems  to  have  depended  in  the  main  on  Eddi. 
After  Wilfrid's  return  to  Northumbria  he  draws  from  more  inde- 
pendent sources.  Eddi  tells  us  that  Alchfrid,  who  was  governor  of 
a  province,  cum  Oswiu  patre  suo  regnabat  (§  7),  and  repeats  the 
exaggeration  in  sec.  10.  This  prince  audiens  .  .  .  talem  servum 
Dei  .  .  .  de  apostolica  sede  venisse  et  verum  Pascha  praedicantem  et 
S.  Petri  apostoli  ecclesiae  disciplinam  multiplicem,  didicisse  quam 
maxime  rex  diligebat,  suadente  Coenowalcho  (of  Wessex)  .  .  .  ad  se 
venire  iussit  (§  7) .  In  Bede  this  is  :  Coniunctus  est  amicitiis  A  Ichfridi 
regis  qui  catholicas  ecclesiae  regulas  sequi  semper  et  amare  didicerat. 
Both  imply  that  Alchfrid  was  disposed  to  aid  Wilfrid  before  he  saw 
him,  but  though  he  showed  later  a  disposition  to  foster  opposition 
to  his  father  and  to  the  national  church,  a  strong  preference  for 
continental  peculiarities  before  his  association  with  Wilfrid  is 
inconsistent  alike  with  probability  and  with  his  gift  of  Bipon  to 
Eata  the  year  before.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  brilliancy  and 
talents  of  the  travelled  courtier  won  the  prince's  support  to  his  own 
ambitious  schemes.  Eddi  tells  us  however  that  when  Wilfrid 
finivit  praedicationis  verba  humiliter  rex  prosternens  se  ante  pedes 
servi  Dei  electi  et  petivit  ab  eo  benedictionem.  Videbatur  enim  ei 
quasi  angelus  Dei  loqueretur  (§  7). 

Eddi  and  Bede  agree  in  the  donation  of  Stanford,  but  the  truth 
in  regard  to  Kipon  appears  from  Bede  alone  (iii.  25,  v.  19 ;  Vit. 
Cuthb.  7,  8).  Eddi  must  have  known  that  Eata  was  expelled  to 
make  room  for  his  fellow  pupil  at  Lindisfarne,  for  he  was  himself  a 
monk  at  Bipon.  It  is  not  unjust  therefore  to  infer  that  he  did  not 
think  it  part  of  a  biographer's  duty  to  tell  discreditable  truths. 
Bede  too  gloses  over  the  transaction,  especially  in  v.  19,  for  the 
optio  given  the  monks  was  more  apparent  than  real.  To  accept  it 
would  have  been  to  cut  themselves  off  from  Lindisfarne  and  to 
make  themselves  monks  of  Wilfrid.  His  conduct  was  more  shrewd 
than  generous,  yet  Eddi  assures  us  (§  8),  Omnis  populus,  nobiles  et 
ignobiles,  eum  habebant  quasi  prophetam  Dei,  ut  erat. 

Another  suggestive  instance  of  Eddi's  '  inaccuracy  '  immediately 
follows.  We  know  from  Bede  iii.  7  that  Agilbert,  a  Gaul,  who  had 
studied  non  parvo  tempore  in  Ireland,  and  as  it  seems  had  been 
made  bishop  there,  had  refused  to  share  the  episcopate  of  Wessex 
with  Wini,  and  on  his  way  from  Ireland  to  Gaul  visited  Alchfrid 
(v.    19) ;    but   Eddi   knows   him   only   as   episcopus   transmarinus 
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(§§  9,  10),  and  implies  that  he  came  directly  from  the  continent  and 
visited  Oswy  also.  They  agree,  however,  that  at  Alchfrid's  request 
Agilbert  made  Wilfrid  priest  at  Eipon.  Agilbert's  training,  and 
perhaps  his  orders,2  though  Scottish,  were  no  obstacle  to  Wilfrid. 
Eddi  apparently  thought  best  to  be  silent  of  this.  Alchfrid  showed 
here,  as  with  Eata,  his  determination  to  break  with  the  national 
church  by  ignoring  Colman's  diocesan  rights. 

In  his  connected  account  of  Wilfrid's  life  (v.  19),  Bede  passes 
from  the  ordination  with  the  words  nonmultopost  to  his  nomination 
to  the  episcopate,  omitting  all  mention  of  Whitby,  which  fills  so 
large  a  place  in  his  third  book.  Eddi  too  makes  Wilfrid's  part  at 
Whitby  comparatively  subordinate,  and  the  words  attributed  by 
him  to  Wilfrid  and  Colman  accord  with  none  of  the  six  speeches 
given  by  Bede.  Yet  Eddi  suppresses  the  fact  that  Oswy  called,  not 
on  Wilfrid,  but  on  Agilbert,  who  put  the  young  priest  forward  vice 
meet,  and  as  discipulus  meus  (Bede,  iii.  25;  Eddi,  §  10).  Bede  makes 
Oswy  ask  ColmUn  of  Peter's  primacy.  In  Eddi  subridens  interrogavit 
omnes,  and  the  synod  proceed  to  recite  una  voce  the  Tu  es  Petrus, 
with  which  Bede  closes  Wilfrid's  speech.  Eddi  here  is  both  less 
artistic  and  less  natural.  It  is  clear  that  he  has  coloured  details  in 
Wilfrid's  interest.  Yet  he  gives  him  less  prominence  than  Bede, 
and  in  this  preserves  a  truer  perspective.  Wilfrid's  part  in  the 
agitation  that  preceded  the  council  and  in  the  synod  itself  was 
essentially  subordinate.  He  had  been  away  from  the  court,  where 
the  case  was  practically  decided  by  the  calling  of  the  council.  To 
discuss  this  question  was  to  decide  it,  and  in  his  opening  plea  for 
uniformity  Oswy  practically  settled  the  question.  In  what  followed 
Wilfrid  was  the  spokesman  of  others,  advocate  not  principal.  There 
was  no  vigorous  opposition  before  or  afterward  to  the  reform. 
Colman  found  few  and  unimportant  imitators,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils.  These 
things  must  be  remembered  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  opposition  to  WTilfrid  during  the  next  forty  years.  His  advocacy 
of  the  Boman  Easter,  tonsure,  and  ritual,  were  not  the  cause  of  it ; 
•but  the  question  is  too  large  to  be  more  than  touched  on  here. 
The  spirit  of  the  two  writers  appears  in  their  mention  of  Colman. 
Bede  (iii.  26)  says,  Videns  spretam  suam  doctrinam  sectamque  esse 
despectam  .  .  .  Scotiam  regressus  est ;  Eddi  (§  10),  Audiensquid  esset 
faciendum  tonsuram  et  Paschae  rationem  propter  timorem  patriae  suae 
contempsit  ut  secederet  et  alii  meliori  sedem  suam  occupandam  relin- 
queret.    Wilfrid,  not  Tuda,  appears  to  be  the  alius  ;  the  melior  hardly 

2  Bede,  iii.  7,  says  of  Wini  et  ipsum  in  Gallia  ordinatum,  but  a  Gallic  diocesan 
bishop  could  not  have  lingered  as  Agilbert  did  in  Ireland  and  Wessex,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Paris,  and  not  translated  to  that  see.  If  he  had 
been  in  southern  Ireland  he  would  naturally  share  its  jealous  opposition  to  Hy  and 
oppose  its  missionaries  in  North umbria. 
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accords  with  Bede,  iii.  26;  but  the  oecupanda  might  almost  seem 
ironical.  Bede  implies  that  Colman  felt  personally  insulted,  and  if 
the  tone  of  Wilfrid's  speeches  is  preserved  he  had  cause  to  feel  so. 

His  success  at  Whitby  closes  the  first  period  of  Wilfrid's  career. 
Almost  immediately  those  personal  antagonisms  begin  that  fill  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  and  divide  the  church  into  his  partisans  and  his 
opponents.  Into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  I  shall  enter  here 
as  little  as  possible,  but  the  question  cannot  always  be  avoided,  for 
while  hitherto  the  discrepancies  between  Eddi  and  Bede  have  been 
of  minor  importance  they  are  now  often  radical,  and  their  silence  is 
sometimes  more  eloquent  than  their  words. 

When  the  synod  was  over,  reges  delude  consilium  cum  sapientibus 
suae  gentis  post  spatium  inierunt  quern  eligerent  in  sedem  vacantem  qui 
voluisset  sedis  apostolicae  disciplinam  sibi  facere  et  alios  docere. 
Unanimously  they  chose  Wilfrid  and  the  kings  consented.  Wilfrid 
declined  but  at  length  accepted.  Thus  Eddi  (§  11),  who  adds  a  long 
account  of  Cuthbert's  virtues  from  Herefrid's  life,  attributed  bodily 
to  his  patron  though  far  from  apposite  to  him.  Yet  he  says,  Qualem 
ergo  Mi  tunc  eum  intellexerunt,  talem  et  nos  adhuc  viventes  novimus. 
Comment  seems  unnecessary.  He  continues  (§  12) :  Locutus  est 
(Wilfrid)  . .  .  necessarium  est . .  .  considerare  quomodo  .  .  .  sine  accusa- 
tione  catlnolicorum  virorum  ad  gradum  episcopalem  .  .  .  venire  valeam. 
Sunt  enim  hinc  in  Brytannia  multi  episcopi  quorum  nullum  meum  est 
accusare,  quamvis  veraciter  sciam  quod  quatuordecimanni  sunt  ut 
Brittones  et  Scotti  ab  Mis  sunt  ordinati  quos  nee  apostolica  sedes  in 
communionem  recipit  neque  eos  qui  schismaticis  consentiunt.  There- 
fore he  asked  to  be  sent  to  Gaul  for  ordination.  Now  Wilfrid  had 
been  made  priest  by  a  man  of  Scottish  training,  and  perhaps  of 
Scottish  orders  ;  if  he  knew  what  quartodecimans  were  he  knew 
that  the  Scots  were  not  such ;  the  apostolic  see  certainly  received 
in  communion  the  legates  of  Cummian  in  631,  and  Popes  Honorius 
and  John  had  addressed  letters  of  friendly  counsel  apparently  to 
the  clergy  of  all  Ireland  and  to  Hy  (Bede,  ii.  19).  It  will  be  observed 
that  Eddi  ignores  Tuda's  existence.  The  only  other  bishops  of 
Celtic  orders  were  Jarumnan  and  Cedd.  He  had  no  ground  for 
such  sweeping  condemnation  of  Wini  or  Boniface,  still  less  of 
Damian  or  Deusdedit,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  or  at  least  known  to 
be  dead,  at  York.  This  part  of  Eddi's  story  is  self-convicted. 
Bede  helps  us  to  reject  the  rest.  He  says  (iii.  28),  Aldfrid  misit 
Vilfridum  ad  regem  Galliarum  qui  eum  sibi,  suisque,  consecrare 
feceret  episcopum.  In  v.  19  he  adds,  in  deference  to  Eddi  whom  he 
was  then  consulting,  cum  consilio  atque  consensu  patris  suif  but 
repeats  episcopum  sibi  rogavit  ordinari.  In  neither  passage  does 
Bede  hint  that  Wilfrid  was  to  be  made  bishop  of  York  or  for  all 
Northumbria.  He  states  twice,  and  once  with  Eddi  before  him,  that 
he  was  to  be  made  a  bishop  for  Alchfrid  and  his  province,  and  having 
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told  of  Tuda's  nomination  and  death  (iii.  26,  27),  he  says  (iii.  28) 
that  Oswy  imitatus  industriam  filii  misit  Cantiam  virum  sanctum 
(Chad)  .  .  .  qui  Eburacensis  ecclesiae  ordinaretur  episcopus.  The 
title  of  this  section  points  to  the  same  conclusion  :  Ut  defuncto  Tuda 
Vilfrid  in  Gallia,  Ceadda  apud  Occidentales  Saxones  in  provincia 
Nordanhymbrorum  sint  ordinati  episcopi.  Furthermore  on  his  return 
from  Gaul  Wilfrid  made  no  claim  to  York,  and  got  it  finally  not 
because  Chad  was  an  intruder,  but  because  he  was  not  rite  conse- 
cratus  (Bede,  iv.  2). 

Whether  sent  by  Alchfrid  to  Agilbert  (Bede,  v.  19),  or  by  him  to 
the  Gallic  king  who  sent  him  to  Agilbert  (Bede,  iii.  28),  or  by  the 
king's  council  to  Gaul  (Eddi,  §  12) ;  he  was  consecrated  statim  (Eddi, 
§  12),  and  yet  Wilfrid  was  still  in  transmarinis  partibus  propter  ordi- 
natione  demorante  (Bede,  iii.  28)  when  Oswy  appointed  Chad  to  York, 
so  that  Chad's  consecration,  which  Eddi  seems  to  think  was  in 
Northumbria  (§  14)  may  have  preceded  Wilfrid's.3  Yet  Eddi  says 
Wilfrid's  consecrators  did  not  send  him  ad  sedem  episcopalem 
Eboracae  till  post  spatium  temporis.  This  interval  after  his  con- 
secration was  at  least  a  year,  and  he  had  been  away  at  least  two, 
for  Eddi  (§  15)  says  he  returned  three  years  before  669.  Had 
Wilfrid  supposed  he  had  a  claim  to  the  episcopate  of  Northumbria, 
it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  his  zeal  or  his  discretion  that  he  should 
leave  it  so  long  to  those  whom  he  could  not  think  well  disposed 
to  him. 

But  there  was  no  struggle  on  his  return.  Eddi  (§  13),  after 
telling  of  adventures  in  Sussex  omitted  by  Bede,  says  that  though 
res  ut  male  acta  non  latuit,  Wilfrid  revertens  quippe  ad  sedem 
coenobialem  dbbatis,  humiliter  in  Hripis  tribus  annis  reseditf  with 
mission  journeys  to  Mercia  and  to  Kent,  whence  he  returned  cum 
regula  Sancti  Benedicti.  Bede  says  of  these  years  (iii.  28)  :  veniens 
quoque  Brittaniam  Vilfrid  iam  episcopus  /actus  et  ipse  perplura 
catholicae  observations  moderamina  ecclesiis  Anglorum  sua  doctrina 
contulit,  where  the  et  ipse  suggests  rather  co-operation  with  Chad 
than  antagonism  to  him.  In  iv.  2  Bede  tells  of  Wilfrid's  work  in 
Kent,  quoniam  ante  Theodorum  rediit,  ipse  etiam  in  Cantia  presbyteros 
et  diaconos,  usque  dam  archiepiscopus  ad  sedem  suam  provenirett  ordin- 
abat  and  made  Putta  priest  at  Kochester,  implying  that  the  work 
in  Kent  followed  that  in  Mercia.  Eddi  (§  14),  makes  Wilfrid  come 
to  Mercia  at  Wulf here's  invitation,  and  adds  that  he  brought  from 
Kent  masons  and  cantors,  among  them  Eddi  himself.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  Wilfrid  became  there  first  acquainted  with 
the  Benedictine  rule,  as  Eddi's  local  pride  makes  him  assert. 

But  though  Eddi  places  his  work  in  Mercia  before  that  in  Kent, 
this  seems  due  rather  to  the  propinquity  and  importance  of  the 

3  In  iii.  28,  Bede  places  Wilfrid  first ;  in  v.  24,  Chad.  See  note  in  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  iii.  108. 
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former  kingdom  than  to  actual  precedence.  For  he  would  natur- 
ally withdraw  from  Kent  when  he  was  passed  over  even  by  Oswy 
in  the  choice  of  Wigheard  as  archbishop  (667),  and  Jarumnan  was 
still  living  and  bishop  in  Mercia  in  667.  Indeed  Bede,  who  knows 
nothing  of  Wilfrid's  work  there,  makes  Chad  accept  Mercia  '  on 
Jarumnan's  death  '  {mortuo  Jarumnano)  in  669.  If  Wilfrid  had 
been  asked  to  settle  in  Mercia  he  must  have  declined,  for  the 
coming  of  Theodore  gave  him  the  prospect  of  a  richer  prize  and 
found  him  on  the  watch  at  Kipon.  Chad's  ways  dissatisfied  him 
as  was  natural  (Eddi,  §  15),  and  he  had  good  reason  to  think  that  he 
could  turn  the  reforming  zeal  of  Theodore  to  his  purpose.  The 
archbishop  would  naturally  prefer  to  the  Scotch  monk  a  Koman 
pilgrim,  a  pupil  and  protege  of  Agilbert,  and  one  whose  labours  had 
been  already  brought  to  his  notice  in  Kent. 

So  when  Theodore  came  to  Northumbria  he  came  with  such 
prejudice  that  primo  ingressu  regionis  illius  rem  contra  canones  male 
gestam  a  veris  testibus  (?  Wilfrid)  audivit,  quod,  praedonis  more, 
episcopus  alterius  episcopi  sedem  praeripere  ausus  sit;  indigneque 
ferens  Ceaddam  episcopum  de  sede  aliena  iussit  deponi.  Then  Chad 
peccatum  ordinandi  a  Quartodecimanis  in  sedem  alterius  plene  intelli- 
gens  poenitentia  humili  secundum  indicium  episcoporum  {i.e.  Theodore 
and  Wilfrid)  confessus  emendavit  et  cum  consensu  eius  in  propriam 
sedem  Eboracae  civitatis  sanctum  Wilfridum  episcopum  constituit.  But 
Wilfrid  knew  that  Wulfhere  was  disposed  to  give  the  Mercian  see  aut 
sibimetipsi  aut  alio  cuicnnque  valuisset,  and  as  Chad  was  in  omnibus 
rebus  episcopis  obediens,  per  omnes  gradus  ecclesiasticos  ad  sedem 
praedictam  cum  ordinaverunt  and  sent  him  to  Mercia  (Eddi,  §  15). 

Thus  Eddi,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  asserts  that  Theodore  and  Wilfrid 
acted  in  concert,  that  Chad's  orders  were  not  recognised,  and  that  he 
owed  his  Mercian  see  to  Wilfrid,  though  it  is  significantly  admitted 
that  Wilfrid  received  York  with  Chad's  consent.  Now  this  story  is 
not  only  intrinsically  improbable,  but  it  is  contradicted  by  Bede  in 
nearly  every  detail.  He  says  (iv.  2)  that  Theodore  told  Chad  he 
was  not  rite  consecratus,  perhaps  in  the  same  way  that  Finan's 
church  at  Lindisfarne  was  not  satisfactorily  dedicated  (Bede,  hi.  25). 
Chad's  answer  shows  that  he  thought  whatever  fault  there  might 
be  was  in  himself.  Si  me  nosti  episcopatum  non  rite  suscepisse, 
libenter  ab  officio  discedo ;  quippe  que  neque  me  unquam  hoc  esse 
dignum  arbitrabar,  sed  obedientiae  causa  iussus  subire  hoc  quamvis 
indignus  consensi.  There  is  no  trace  here  of  Eddi's  peccatum  intelli- 
gens.  Then  Theodore,  touched  with  his  humility,  dixit,  non  eum 
episcopatum  dimittere  debere ;  sed  ipse  ordinationem  eius  denuo 
catholica  ratione  consummavit.  A  man  cannot  dimittere  what  he 
never  had,  therefore  Theodore  recognised  Chad's  episcopatum.  Of 
Wilfrid's  co-operation  Bede  knows  nothing,  nor  yet  of  ordination 
*  through  all  grades.' 
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Of  the  substitution  of  Wilfrid  for  Chad  at  York,  Bede  is  signifi- 
cantly silent.  In  v.  19  we  learn  only  that  Chad  ad  monasterii  sui, 
quod  est  in  Lestinghau,  curam  secessit,  accipiente  Wilfrido  episcopatum 
totius  .  .  .  provincial  In  iv.  3  Wulfhere  on  Jarumnan's  death 
asked  Theodore  to  give  him  a  bishop  sibi  quoque  suisque  and  Theodore 
asked  Oswy  to  give  them  Chad,  who  then  in  Lestingau  quietam 
vitam  agebat,  Wilfrido  administrate  episcopatum  Eboracensis  ecclesiae. 
Chad  was  therefore  still  a  Northumbrian  bishop,  since  Oswy's  con- 
sent was  necessary  to  his  translation  to  Mercia 

Wulfhere  naturally  turned  to  Northumbria  for  a  successor  to 
Jarumnan,  and  it  accorded  with  Oswy's  policy  to  leave  the  choice 
to  the  new  primate,  whose  power  he  wished  to  be  as  unquestioned 
in  the  church  as  he  hoped  to  make  his  own  in  the  state.  He 
therefore  would  consent  to  Theodore's  wish  to  substitute  Wilfrid  for 
Chad.  Through  his  whole  archiepiscopate  Theodore  never  hesi- 
tated to  remove  any  subordinate.  He  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  the 
personal  character  of  either  bishop.  The  prestige  of  his  Eoman 
journey,  the  influence  of  Agilbert,  and  his  work  in  Kent  secured  for 
Wilfrid  Theodore's  hasty  decision.  But  though  quick  to  act  he  was 
keen  soon  to  see  that  Chad  could  ill  be  spared,  and  he  welcomed  a 
field  for  his  activity  in  Mercia.  Bede's  story  therefore  involves  no 
improbability,  and  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  each  actor  in  it 
are  clear  and  sufficient.  But  the  sudden  change  of  subject  in  iv.  2, 
the  abrupt  return  to  the  accomplished  fact  in  iv.  3,  and  the 
prudent  silence  of  v.  19,  show  that  Bede  chose  not  to  tell  all  he 
must  have  known.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  matter  discreditable  to 
Theodore  or  to  Wilfrid.  He  seldom  spoke  ill  of  a  churchman  ;  but 
he  was  always  honest  and  would  not  wrench  history  to  his  purpose. 
We  have  seen  already  too  much  reason  to  think  that  Eddi  had  no 
such  scruples.  Where  one  of  them  must  have  erred  we  shall 
suspect  the  biographer  rather  than  the  historian. 

Eddi  tells  us  that  Wilfrid  found  the  cathedral  at  York  so  dilapi- 
dated that  horruit  spiritus  eius  in  eo  quod  domus  Dei  et  orationis  quasi 
speluncam  latronum  factam  agnovit  (§  15).  Bede  knows  nothing  of 
this,  and  the  whole  is  clearly  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  con- 
trast between  Chad's  severe  simplicity  and  Wilfrid's  continental 
ideas.  The  account  of  Bipon  (Eddi,  16),  which  he  compares  to 
the  Tabernacle,  is  bombastic,  though  the  dedicatory  feast  contains  a 
touch  of  nature,  as  does  the  elastic  claim  to  the  endowments  of  the 
British  church,  which  could  not  then  be  identified  and  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  causes  of  his  expulsion  in  691.  It  is  significant 
that  Eddi  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  panegyric  (§  18),  the  tale 
of  a  resuscitated  child  whom  the  mother  promised  to  make  a  monk 
at  seven  years,  but  malevolo  suadente  marito  videns  elegantem 
puerum  contempsit  fugiens  de  terra  sua.  The  bishop's  prefect  found 
the    fugitive   among    the    Britons,    coacte   abstraxit,   episcopumque 
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contulit,  who  made  him  a  monk  at  Eipon.  Of  all  these  things  Bede 
is  silent ;  on  the  other  hand  he  alone  tells  of  Oswy's  asking  Wilfrid 
to  guide  him  to  Rome  promissa  non  parva  pecuniarum  donatione 
(iv.  5). 

Egfrid,  rex  religiosus  (Eddi,  §  19),  and  the  virgin  queen  iEthel- 
thryth  were  now  in  omnibus  obedientes  to  Wilfrid  Wulfhere,  who  in 
sec.  14  was  mitissimus,  is  now  superbo  animo  et  instabili  corde,  and 
wages  war  non  regente  Deo  (§  20) .     In  his  greatly  enlarged  diocese 
Wilfrid  was  now  omnibus  gentibus  cams  and  in  omnibus  locis  presby- 
teros  et  diacones  .  .  .  abundanter  ordinavit.     Secular  princes  gave 
him  their  sons  to  educate,  abbots  and  abbesses  (we  know  of  none 
save  in  Scottish  foundations)  aut  sub  suo  nomine  secum  substantias 
custodientes  aut  post  obitum  suum  haeredem  ilium  habere  optantes  voto 
voverunt.     And  yet  haec  omnia  facem  invidiae  et  odii  in  pectoribusi 
midtorum,  flante  diabolo,  accenderunt  (§  21).     Still  the  queen's  gene- 
rosity enabled  him  to  build  Hexham,  where  his  sanctity  was  shown 
by  a  cure,  though  he  was  helped  in  it,  medici  alligantes  pannis  ossa 
confracta  (§  23).     At  last  the  devil,  consueta  arma  arripiens,  vasa 
fragilia  muliebria   quaesivit,   namely  Irmenburga,  Egfrid's    second 
wife  (though  how  he  came  by  her  and  was  obliged  to  forgo  iEthel- 
thryth  Eddi  is  constrained  to  ignore),  who  then  invidia  torquebatur, 
though  afterward  she  became  de  lupa  agna  Dei  et  perfecta  abbatissa 
materque  familias  optima  (§  24).     Now,  however,  she  was  a  venefica 
who  shot  poisoned  arrows,  like  impious  Jezebel,  into  the  king's 
heart,  telling  of  Wilfrid's  gloriam  saecularem  et  divitias,  and  of  his 
great  retinue.     Then  both,  intent  on  plundering  the  church,  ad 
auxilium  suae  vesaniae  archiepiscopum   Theodorum    cum  muneribus, 
quae  excaecant  etiam  sapientium  ocidos,  contra  Dei  voluntatem  invita- 
verunt.      Veniente  vero  archiepiscopo  ad  eos  quid  mente  agerent  in 
contemptu  eius  patentes  et  sine  aliquo  cidpandi  piaculo  inique  damnare 
quod  absit  consensit.     Nam  tres  episcopos  aliunde  inventos  et  non  de 
subiectis  illius  parochiae  in  absentia  pontificis  nostri  in  sua  propria 
loca   episcopatus   sui  noviter  inordinate    ordinavit  (§   24).      Wilfrid 
objected,    and   they  answered :    Nullam   criminis  culpam  in  aliquo 
nocendi  tibi  ascribimus  sed  tamen  statuta  de  te  indicia  non  mutamus, 
Ille  vero  episcopus  noster  tali  iudicio  fraudabili  (non)  contentus  cum 
consilio  coepiscoporum  suorum  (who  can  these  have  been  ?)  indicium 
apostolicae  sedis  magis  elegit   and,  prophesying   evil,    prepared   to 
leave  the  country,  no  one  hindering  him.      Thus  far  Eddi.      It 
is  worth  noting  that  he  says  nothing  of  Wilfrid's  sending  legates 
to   Hertford  (Bede,  iv.  5),  whose  ninth  canon  would  have  com- 
promised his  hero's  position,  while  their  presence  there  acknow- 
ledged Theodore's  primacy.     In  sect.  30,  Wilfrid  is  made  to  state 
that    Theodore   acted   absque    consensu  cuiuslibet   episcopi  .  .  .  me 
humilitate   non   acquiescente,    but    there   was   no   other   bishop   in 
Northumbria. 
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The  conduct  of  the  king  and  bishop  as  given  here  lacks  due 
motive.  Bede  and  the  biographer  of  iEthelthryth  suggest  the 
truth  and  serve  to  correct  Eddi's  errors  of  fact.  In  iv.  12  Bede 
says  :  '  Orta  inter  .  .  .  Egfridum  et  .  .  .  Vilfridum  dissensio?ie, 
jmlsus  est,  Bosa  and  Eata  being  made  bishops  of  Deira  and  Bernicia 
with  Eadhed  for  Lindsey.  All  these  were  Northumbrian  monks, 
not  aliunde  inventi.  In  iv.  19  he  tells  how  the  whim  of  the 
fantastic  queen  so  annoyed  Egfrid  that  he  promiserit  se  ei  (sc. 
Wilfrido)  terras  ac  pecunias  midtas  esse  donaturum  si  reginae  })osset 
persuadere  eius  uti  conubio  quia  sciebat  Mam  nullum  virorum  plus  Mo 
diligere.  Wilfrid  must  have  approved  of  her  going  to  Coldingham 
for  he  gave  her  the  veil  there,  and  of  her  flight  to  Ely,  where  he 
often  visited  her  and  was  present  at  her  first  exhumation  (Bede,  iv. 
19  ;  Vit.  Ethel.  15,  18,  22,  23).  Surely  this  might  excuse  the  king's 
itividia,  and  if  Wilfrid  refused  to  recognise  the  second  marriage 
during  iEthelthryth's  life,  Irmenburga's  dislike  would  be  explicable. 
Theodore  needed  no  '  bribe '  to  second  the  king's  wishes.  His  de- 
clared policy  was  to  divide  all  the  dioceses ;  York  was  the  largest  of 
all,  and  he  was  but  pursuing  his  own  policy  in  gratifying  the  wish 
of  the  king.  He  had  put  Wilfrid  in  his  seat  and  felt  as  free  to 
deprive  him  of  it  as  he  did  to  deprive  Winfrid  or  Tunbert  or  Chad. 
Egfrid  would  be  a  meeker  man  than  Bede  or  Eddi  paints  him  had 
he  consulted  Wilfrid,  and  Theodore  was  not  used  to  advise  where 
he  could  command.  He  was  too  judicious,  however,  to  use  the 
famosum  verbum  that  Eddi  attributes  to  him  and  to  the  king  (§  24). 
Courtiers  would  naturally  laugh  at  Wilfrid's  discomfiture ;  but  if  his 
popularity  was  such  as  Eddi  represents  (§  21),  it  is  strange  that 
none  espoused  his  cause.  The  multa  millia  monachorum  suorum 
might  weep  and  lament  (§  25),  but  they  did  nothing  to  help  him 
then  or  later. 

Bede  ignores  Wilfrid's  Frisian  adventure  in  iv.  13,  saying  only 
mtdta  din  loca  pervagatus  Roman  adiit,  Britanniam  rediit.  In  v.  19 
he  seems  to  be  condensing  Eddi  (§  26),  but  he  says  nothing  of  the 
inimici  (Eddi,  §  25)  who  sent  from  England  to  Theodoric,  Ebroin, 
and  Bertharius,  offering  them  bribes  to  detain  him,  though  they 
might  without  difficulty  have  prevented  his  departure,  (Eddi,  §§  25, 
28).  As  far  as  the  French  were  concerned  there  was  no  need  of 
such  inducements.  Both  had  old  scores  to  settle  with  Wilfrid  on 
account  of  Dagobert  (Eddi,  §  28).  This,  or  Bede's  unfavourable  wind, 
would  account  for  his  landing  in  Frisia.  Bede  moderates  somewhat 
the  obvious  exaggeration  of  Eddi's  account  of  his  success  there. 
Willibrord  did  more  than  '  complete  '  (Bede,  v.  19)  the  work  of 
Wilfrid.  It  is  less  than  a  half-truth  however  to  represent  the 
former  as  films  eius  in  Hripis  nutritus  (Eddi,  §  26),  for  Willibrord 
though  born  near  Bipon,  left  it  at  twenty,  passed  thirteen  years  in 
Ireland,  and,  as  his  life  testifies,  found  in  Frisia  little  trace  of 
Wilfrid's  work  or  influence.     (Vit.  6,  8,  seq.). 
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Bede  (iv.  6)  seems  to  contradict  Wilfrid's  continental  adventure 
(Eddi,  §  25),  and  knows  nothing  of  Theodore's  legate,  Coenwald,  at 
Borne.  Both  are  silent  of  a  synod  (Haddan  and  Stubbs' '  Councils,'  iii. 
131-135)  held  at  Borne  after  Wilfrid's  arrival,  which  fixes  Theodore's 
relations  to  the  English  bishops,  but  says  nothing  of  Wilfrid.  It  shows 
that  some  dissension  had  arisen  over  Theodore's  reorganisation  of  the 
bishoprics,  so  that  Coenwald's  presence  at  Borne  need  have  had  no 
reference  to  Wilfrid.  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (1.  c.)  suggest  that  this 
may  perhaps  have  been  the  version  accepted  at  Canterbury  of  the 
synod  described  in  Eddi  (§§  29-31).  If  Eddi's  version  be  accepted, 
Wilfrid's  plea  (§  30)  was  somewhat  disingenuous,  and  the  synodal 
decision  which  he  reports  (§  32)  is  contrary  to  that  on  Theodore's 
authority  ('  Councils,'  iii.  131).  Bede  says  only :  universorum  iudicio 
absque  crimine  accusatus  fuisse  et  episcopatu  esse  dignus  fuisse  (v. 
19).  Eddi  says  nothing  of  an  '  accusation,'  and  makes  the  synod 
say  :  episcopatum  quern  nuper  habnerat  recipiat  (§  32).  Here  Eddi's 
version  is  probably  to  be  preferred.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Wilfrid  here  confessed  the  catholic  faith  of  Britons,  Scots,  and 
Picts  (Eddi,  §  51 ;  Bede,  v.  19). 

As  to  what  happened  on  Wilfrid's  return  Bede  is  circumspectly 
silent.  Propter  inimicitias  memorati  regis  in  patria  sive  parochia 
recipi  non  potuit  (iv.  13)  is  all  that  stands  for  Eddi  33-40.  In  v.  19 
he  says  only:  reversus  Britanniam provinciam  Australium  Saxonum 
.  .  .  converiit.  Eddi  says  Wilfrid  returned  after  adventures  by  the 
way  (§  33),  vexillum  victoriae  ferens  (§  34),  but  Egfrid  and  his 
council  said  pretio  redempta  essent  scripta.  It  is  surprising  how  large 
a  part  bribes  play  in  Eddi's  story.  Then  follow  the  imprisonment, 
ill-treatment,  and  miracles  ;  of  course  to  be  received  with  great 
caution.  Irmenburga,  the  friend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  is  compared  to  the 
Philistines,  arcam  Dei  captantes,  because  she  kept  a  reliquary  he  had 
brought  from  Borne  always  by  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  already 
a  devout  woman.  In  §  34  Eddi  tells  us  nullum  ad  se  ex  amicis  eius 
adire  .  .  .  percepit ;  in  §  35  the  imprisoned  Wilfrid  makes  a  set  speech 
to  his  companions.  In  §  36  the  king  tries  to  bribe  him  with  part  of 
his  episcopate  et  dona  alia  non  mediocriter  if  he  would  deny  that 
his  canons  were  genuine  and  iussionibus  et  censuris  eius  acquiescere, 
which  seems  to  show  that  Egfrid  was  willing  to  yield  all  he  could 
without  sacrificing  what  had  been  gained  and  the  support  of  more 
useful  bishops.  Abbess  Ebba  is  authority  for  the  miracle  in  §  37, 
and  it  is  probable  that  she,  rather  than  any  daemon,  was  responsible 
for  the  nocturnal  chastisement  of  the  queen  at  Coldingham,  which 
she  used  to  secure  Wilfrid's  release.  The  story  smacks  of  pious 
fraud,  but  it  may  be  an  invention  of  Ebba  or  of  Eddi.  She  had  been 
a  partisan  of  Wilfrid  in  iEthelthryth's  case. 

No  doubt  the  king  was  glad  to  get  Wilfrid  out  of  the  country 
and  to  see  him  pushed  on  from  Mercia  to  Wessex  and  Sussex,  by  no 
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means  because  non  tamen  ab  evangelizandi  potuit  ministerio  cohiberi, 
as  (Bede,  iv.  13)  charitably  supposes.  Bede  passes  over  his  mission 
here  in  v.  19,  and  in  book  iv.  has  an  independent  account  apparently 
from  Acca.  Neither  seems  wholly  trustworthy.  According  to  Bede 
king  and  queen  were  already  Christian,  and  there  was  a  small 
Scottish  mission  at  Bosham.  Wilfrid  baptised  the  chief  men  only ; 
four  priests  the  caeteram  plebem,  then  or  afterwards  (iv.  13).  Eddi 
implies  that  Wilfrid  converted  the  king.  Primum  regi  et  reginae 
verbum  Dei  .  .  .  leniter  suadens  praedicare  coepit,  and  afterwards 
quidam  voluntaries  alii  vero  coacte  regis  imperio  .  .  .  baptizati  sunt 
(§  41).  The  appeal  to  Benedict  II  (§  46)  must  have  fallen  in  this 
interval.  Bede  is  silent  about  this  and  the  persecution ;  Eddi 
knows  nothing  of  Bosham,  or  of  the  fishers,  or  of  the  manumis- 
sion of  serfs  at  Selsey. 

A  more  curious  contrast  is  afforded  in  their  accounts  of  Caed- 
walla.     Bede,    in    essential    accord   with    the    Chronicle,    knows 
nothing   of  his   connexion   with   Wilfrid   save    that   he,    quamvis 
necdum  regeneratus,  promised  a  fourth  part  of  Wight  and  of  his 
booty  to  God  and  gave   them  to  Wilfrid.     He  tells  us  how  this 
iuvenis  strenuissimus  interfecit  regem  Aedilulach  ac  provinciam  Mam 
saeva  caede  ac  depopulations   atteruit   before    he   became   king   of 
Wessex,  and  afterwards  reduced   it  graviore   servitio.     In   Wight 
omnes   indigenas    exterminare    .    .    .    contendit,    killing    two   noble 
christian  youths  (iv.  15,  16).     It  is  with  some  pain  therefore  that 
one  learns  from  Eddi  that  during  all  this  time  Caedwalla  sancti 
parentis  nostri  amicitiam   diligenter  proposcens   ut  ei  esset  in  doctrina 
et  auxilio  pater  fidelis  et  ille  ei  filius  obediens  voto  vovens  promisit,  quo 
facto  initio,  teste  Deo,  veraciter  compleverunt.     Nam  sanctus  antistes 
Christi  in   nonnidlis  auxiliis   et   adiumentis  saepe  anxiatim  exulem 
adiuvavit  (§  42) .     If  it  were  true  that  these  were  his  relations  to 
Wilfrid  when  he  killed  Ethelwalh  (Bede,  iv.  15),  Wilfrid  might  seem 
guilty  of  ingratitude  and  treason  to  his  royal  patron.     It  is  safer  to 
justify  him  at  the  expense  of  his  biographer,  though  it  is  certain  that 
he  enjoyed  great  favours  from  the  triumphant  Caedwalla,  who  in 
omne  regno  suo  excelsum  consiliarium  mox  ilium  composuit,  sicut  rex 
Egypti  loseph  de  carcere  educto  .  .  .  constituit  eum  dominum  domus  suae, 
presenting  him  with  innumeris  terrarum  partibus  et  muneris  donorum 
<§  42) .  Doubt  is  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  Bede's  informant  by  the  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  no  rain  in  Sussex  for  three  years  (iv.  13). 
Eddi  too  was  not  present  and  relied  on  hearsay.     He  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  Wight.     It  is  hard  therefore  to  judge  of  Wilfrid's 
success  here,  but  Bede  implies  in   hi.  16  and  iv.  15    that  Caed- 
walla's  raids,  followed  by  Ine's,  and  the  absence  of  a  bishop,  caused 
a  relapse  on  Wilfrid's  departure. 

The  accounts  of  Wilfrid's  return  from  Sussex  differ  even  more 
widely   than   those   o     his   mission  there.     In  v.  19   Bede   says : 
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secundo  anno  Aldfridi  .  .  .  sedem  suam  et  episcopatum  ipso  rege 
invitante  recepit.  In  iv.  15  :  revocato  domum  Wilfrido.  Bede  did 
not  tell  all  he  knew,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  fill  the  gap  from 
Eddi,  who  says  (§  43)  that  Theodore  auctoritatem  apostolicae  sedis 
.  .  .  metu  agitante  honorificans  cum  beato  episcopo  nostro  .  .  . 
amicitiam  inire  diutius  moratus  non  distulit.  Nam  cum  .  .  .  frequenti 
infirmitate  anxiatus  est  ad  Lundoniam  .  .  .  Wilfridum  et  Erconivaldum 
.  .  .  ad  se  invitavit,  and  made  a  confession  to  them  of  his  whole 
life,  saying  :  et  hoc  maxime  scrupulum  me  premit  quod  in  te,  sanctis- 
sime  episcope,  commisi  consentiens  regibus  sine  causa  peccati  propriis 
substaniiis  spoliantibus  te  et  moerentibus  subiectis  tuis  in  longum 
exilium  terminantibus,  lieu,  proh  dolor,  omnis  mali.  Then  he  called 
God,  St.  Peter,  his  co-bishops,  and  all  his  regal  and  princely 
friends,  to  witness  ad  amicitiam  tuam  proh  remissione  peccati  mei,  for 
he  knew  that  he  would  soon  die.  Et  ideo  te  adiuro  per  Deum  et  S. 
Petrum  mihi  consentire  ut  in  sedem  meam  archiepiscopalem  superstitem 
et  haeredem  vivens  te  constituam.  ■  But  this  Wilfrid  declined,  remind- 
ing Theodore  that  his  successor  should  be  chosen  in  maiori  concilio. 
He  made  his  demand  imperative.  Et  modo  mitte  nuntios  cum 
litteris  ubique  ad  amicos  tuos  ut  .  .  .  partem  aliquam  substantiae  meae 
restituant.  Eddi  gives  Theodore's  letter  to  Ethelred,  and  says  he 
wrote  also  to  abbess  Elfled  and  King  Aldfrid  who  invited  his  return 
(§§  43-44).  The  letter  to  Ethelred,  however,  says  nothing  of  a 
meeting  with  Wilfrid  and  confesses  no  penitence,  for  which  indeed 
he  could  have  seen  no  cause  in  the  good  estate  of  the  Northumbrian 
and  Mercian  sees.  He  says  :  Pacem  me  in  Christo  habere  cum  .  .  . 
Wilfrido ;  et  idcirco  te  .  .  .  admoneo  ut  eius  sanctae  devotione  quantum 
vires  adiuvant  .  .  .  patrocinium  sicut  semper  fecisti  quamdiu  vivas 
impendas ;  quia  longo  tempore  propriis  orbatus  substantiis  inter 
paganos  pro  Domino  multum  laboravit  (§  43).  Eddi  attributes  the 
favour  of  Ethelred  to  this  letter  and  auctoritatem  ,  .  .  Agathonis 
.  .  .,  Benedicti,  Sergiique ;  but  Sergius  was  not  yet  pope  in  686. 
Aldfrid  recalled  Wilfrid  secundum  praeceptum  archiepiscopi  (§  44). 
That  supplies  a  motive  for  his  action,  which  is  wanting  in  Bede  ; 
and  this  may  be  accepted,  though  the  account  of  the  interview  at 
London  is  disproved  by  the  tenor  of  the  letter.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  aged  legate,  wishing  to  smooth  his  successor's  path  and 
finding  Wilfrid  brought  into  prominence  by  Caedwalla's  success, 
embraced  the  occasion  of  Egfrid's  death  to  arrange  for  his  return  and 
met  him  on  his  way  northward  to  agree  with  him  on  its  conditions. 
Of  the  multos  annos  (Eddi,  §  45),  that  is  five  years,  that  followed 
his  return,  Bede  says  only :  sed  post  quinque  annos  denuo  accusatus 
ab  eodem  rege  et  plurimis  episcopis  (i.e.  Eadbert,  John,  and  Bosa) 
praesulatu  pulsus  est  (v.  19).  Eddi  (§44)  says  he  got  the  monastery 
at  Hexham  and  after  a  time  propriam  sedem  episcopalem  at  York  and 
the  monastery  at  Kipon,  expulsis  de  ea  alienis  episcopis.     But  he 
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got  Hexham  because  Eata  was  dead,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender 
it  to  John  when  Bosa  made  way  for  him  at  York.  Eadhed,  who 
left  him  Eipon,  had  been  expelled  from  his  diocese  in  679,  and 
exercised  no  territorial  jurisdiction  there  (Bede,  iv.  12).  Bosa  alone 
was  '  expelled,'  or  rather  forced  to  resign  ;  for  both  he  and  Eadhed 
remained  in  the  kingdom,  and  Wilfrid  recovered  but  a  fragment  of 
his  diocese-;  but  we  should  look  in  vain  for  a  hint  of  this  in  Eddi. 
He  knows  nothing  of  what  "Wilfrid  did  during  the  next  five  years, 
save  that  iterum  in  concordia  et  iterum  in  discordia  .  .  .  viventes 
manebant,  and  we  learn  from  Bede  only  that  he  administered 
Lindisfarne  after  Cuthbert's  death  for  a  year  that  brought  such  a 
*  breeze  of  trial '  to  the  monks  that  '  many  thought  to  leave  their 
home  rather'than  dwell  there  at  the  risk  of  expulsion.'  (Vit.  Cuthb. 
40 ;  cp.  de  Mirac.  Cuthb.  37  and  Bede,  iv.  29.)  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  both  Bede  and  Eddi  tell  the  more  of  Wilfrid's  good  deeds 
the  further  he  was  from  Northumbria  and  their  own  observation. 

In  691  he  was  again  expelled.  Bede  gives  no  reason  and  no 
excuse.  Eddi  gives  three  (§  45).  The  king  had  confiscated  lands, 
perhaps  those  claimed  from  the  British  church ;  he  wished  to  make 
Bipon  an  episcopal  see,  perhaps  to  provide  for  Bosa  or  Eadhed  and 
the  better  administration  of  the  church;  and  demanded  that  Wilfrid 
should  obey  the  decrees  that  Theodore  mediis  temporibns  suis  quando 
discordia  inter  nos  in  Brytannia  exortafuerat  statuit.  There  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  unless  he  was  aiming  at  a  coordinate 
primacy.  Perhaps  the  king  thought  to  check  his  restless  ambition 
by  pushing  the  division  of  his  still  vast  see. 

Of  the  twelve  years  following  the  expulsion,  Bede  says  not  a 
word  in  v.  19.  He  brings  Wilfrid  immediately  to  Borne.  Yet  he 
knew  that  Wilfrid  was  in  Mercia,  for  he  mentions  the  consecrations 
of  Oftfor  and  Swidbert  by  him  (iv.  23,  v.  11).  Eddi  tells  us  that 
Wilfrid  succeeded  Saxulf  at  Leicester  (in  691),  but  knows  nothing 
of  Oftfor,  Swidbert,  or  Hedda  (<  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.'  624  ;  Eddi,  45).  Nor 
does  he  explain  how  it  happened  that  in  702  Northumbrian  legates 
should  have  come  to  him  rogantibus  humiliter  ut  eorum  obtutibus 
dignaretur  praesentari  promittentes  .  .  .  statnta  canonica  de  antiqva 
fraude  rationcm  se  redituros  (Eddi,  §  46).  The  course  of  the  synod 
shows  that  the  summons  was  not  humiliter.  Eddi  himself  says  that 
the  king  and  some  abbots  fostered  the  opposition  of  the  '  avaricious  ' 
bishops,  namely  Bosa,  Eadfrid,  and  John,  to  whom  Wilfrid  responded 
multis  etduris  sermonibus  (§  46),  and  though  the  bishops  totius  paene 
Britanniae  were  there  he  found  no  clerical  support.  This  alone  would 
have  induced  a  person  of  his  disposition  to  refuse  to  recognise  their 
jurisdiction  without  the  secret  warning  of  which  Eddi  tells  (§  47). 
They  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  possessions  in  Northum- 
bria and  Mercia,  and  finally  offered  him  Bipon  under  somewhat 
humiliating  conditions.     W^hen  he  appealed  to  Borne    the    king 
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Aldfrid,  offered  to  enforce  his  obedience,  and  the  archbishop  thought 
his  action  cidpabilis.  The  bishops,  restrained  by  their  safe-conduct, 
let  him  depart. 

Such  terms  could  not  have  been  offered  to  Wilfrid  if  he  had  been 
sure  of  Mercian  support.  They  proposed  to  take  from  him  all  his 
endowments  there,  but  said  no  word  of  the  see  of  Leicester,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Mercia  it  was  to  ask  the  king  not  about  the 
bishopric,  of  which  there  was  no  further  question,  but  quality 
decrevisset  de  possessione  terrarum  propriarumque  facultatum  quae  ab 
ipso  donata  sunt  ei,  and  the  king's  answer  was  lukewarm  (§  48). 
Eddi  does  not  confine  the  bitter  feeling  of  which  he  tells  in  §  49 
to  Northumbria.  There  seems  therefore  to  have  been  no  party  in 
England  urging  Wilfrid's  cause.  Either  papal  intervention,  which 
one  may  connect  with  Sergius'  letter  to  Ceolfrid  ('  Councils,'  iii.  248), 
or  a  desire  to  deprive  Wilfrid  of  what  remained  to  him  in  North- 
umbria can  alone  account  for  the  calling  of  the  council.  The 
former  is  more  probable.  The  English  clergy  would  obey  the  letter 
of  the  papal  wishes,  but  would  contradict  their  spirit  where  Wilfrid 
was  concerned. 

It  must  have  been  on  his  way  to  Eome  that  Wilfrid  met  Willi- 
brord  ;  where,  Bede  does  not  say  (iii.  13).  Eddi,  though  mention- 
ing Willibrord  in  §  26,  is  silent  as  to  this  ;  but  he  has  little  to  say  of 
the  journey,  perhaps  because  it  was  pedestri  gressu  (§  50).  Bede's 
account  of  the  transactions  at  Borne  seems  condensed  from  Eddi 
50-54,  though  he  corrects  Eddi's  xl  et  eo  amplius  annos  of  Wilfrid's 
episcopate  to  quadraginta  prope  annos  (v.  19),  essentially  moderates 
Boniface's  zeal,  and  is  careful  to  qualify  with  nonnulla  in  parte  the 
falsas  contra  eum  machinasse  calumnias.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  general  correctness  of  Eddi's  report,  coloured  though  it 
be.  But  if  he  received  the  decision  triwmphali  g audio  (§  53)  he  would 
not  have  been  so  reluctant  to  return  to  England  (§  55).  Eddi's  story 
of  the  return  is  condensed  by  Bede,  who  omits  parts  of  the  vision. 
(Eddi,  §  56;  Bede,  v.  19).  According  to  Bede  the  archbishop 
received  Wilfrid  libentissvme.  This  is  not  likely,  but  quite  as  much 
so  as  Eddi's  version  that  he  was  coactus  et  per  nuntios  seriptis  directis 
territus  est  et  tremebundus.  No  doubt  he  wished  to  stand  well  both 
with  pope  and  king.  That  Aldfrid  should  have  been  at  first  dis- 
posed to  receive  Wilfrid,  though  stated  only  by  Eddi  (§  58),  accords 
with  his  peaceful  disposition  and  declining  strength.  When  at  last 
he  refused,  it  was  with  a  courtesy  to  which  Wilfrid  was  little  used 
in  England  (§  58).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  he  desired  some 
amicable  settlement  during  his  last  days,  though  Bede  ignores  this, 
and  the  abbesses,  Elfled  and  an  unknown  Ethelburga,  or  Eddi  for 
them,  could  embellish  these  edifying  sentiments  to  their  purpose. 
The  accession  of  a  strong  king  immediately  restored  unbending 
opposition  (Eddi,  §  59). 
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The  successful  conspiracy  which  raised  the  boy  Osred  to  the 
throne  brought  Wilfrid's  friends  to  power,  and  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  his  complicity.  We  know  that  Wilfrid  hastened  to 
Eipon  on  Aldfrid's  death  (Eddi,  §  59)  and  that  Osred  was  pontifici 
nostrofilius  adoptivus,  though  he  did  little  credit  to  his  spiritual  father. 
But  though  the  regent  was  his  partisan,  the  synod  at  the  Nidd 
brought  Wilfrid  only  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  E deli's  account  (§  60)  cannot 
conceal  the  opposition  to  him  which  clergy  and  people  must  have 
shared.  Elfled  acted  in  the  interest  of  peace,  but  this  pupil  of 
Hilda,  who  had  sent  messengers  to  Eome  ad  eum  accusandum  in  679 
(§  54),  can  hardly  have  been  his  warm  ally,  and  the  result  of  her 
mediation  and  the  archbishop's  (§  60)  shows  that  all  were  disposed 
to  minimise  his  claims,  deferring  in  appearance  to  the  papal  wishes 
but  allowing  him  in  reality  little  more  than  he  had  rejected  at  Aus- 
terfield.  Nothing  in  Eddi's  account  of  Wilfrid's  last  years  and 
death  seems  inconsistent  with  his  former  life.  Here  Eddi  had  too 
many  fellow  witnesses  to  make  important  errors,  though  perhaps  the 
promise  of  Ceolred  omnem  vitam  saam  meo  iudicio  disponere  (63) 
should  be  received  with  caution,  unless  Wilfrid  wished  a  third  pupil 
like  Caedwalla  and  Osred  (cp.  Bonifatii  Ep.  55,  ed.  Jaffe).  Eddi 
omits  the  episode  that  called  out  Bede's  letter  to  Plegwin.4  The 
miracles  and  mirabilia  of  Eddi  65-67  are  the  usual  ones  and  call 
for  no  comment. 

In  looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of  Eddi's  narrative,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  me  justified  that  while  he  had  ample  sources  of 
information,  great  admiration  for  his  subject,  and  some  talent  as  a 
writer,  he  was  not  a  conscientious  historian.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  suppress  and  to  distort  inconvenient  facts.  He  was  uncharitable, 
and  sometimes  certainly  unjust  in  attributing  evil  motives  to  others. 
Throughout  he  is  advocate,  not  judge,  and  pleads  his  patron's 
cause  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  If  this  conclusion  be  ac- 
cepted, the  received  view  of  the  character  of  Wilfrid  and  of  his 
place  in  Northumbrian  history  may  perhaps  be  found  to  require 
material  modifications. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

4  The  Diet  of  Nat.  Biogr.  asserts,  iv.  10,  that  the  Wilfrid  who  suffered  Bede's 
orthodoxy  to  be  aspersed  was  Wilfrid  II  of  York  (718-732),  but  Bede's  letter  was  written 
five  years  after  the  shorter  chronology,  which  ends  with  702  and  cannot  be  placed  as  late 
as  713.  Moreover  before  718  Bede's  reputation  as  a  theologian  was  too  firmly  established 
to  be  called  in  question,  and  he  had  less  reason  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  bishop 
of  York,  who  was  not  his  diocesan,  than  in  those  of  the  bishop  of  Hexham  who  was. 
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THREE    LETTERS    WRITTEN    TO    DOROTHY,    LADY    PAKINGTON. 

The  following  three  letters,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hampton, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  later  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  refers  to  the 
death,  a  week  earlier,  of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Caroline  divines,  whose  life  was  soon  afterwards 
written  by  Fell,  at  that  time  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Oxford,  the  man  who  did  so  much  to  promote  the  study  of 
theology  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the 
greatest  post-Eeformation  work  that  the  English  Church  has  pro- 
duced, the  '  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae '  of  Bishop  Bull.  It  is  written 
by  George  Morley,  who  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
which  had  been  designed  for  Hammond,  and  who  was  afterwards 
translated  to  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  very  high  character, 
but,  unlike  the  other  divines  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Laud, 
never  quite  shook  off  the  Calvinism  which  had  been  prevalent  in 
the  church  during  his  younger  years.  The  allusions  in  his  letter 
are  to  the  efforts  being  made  at  the  time  which  bore  fruit  at  the 
Savoy  conference  in  the  following  year  to  remodel  the  church  of 
England  and  to  bring  back  a  more  catholic  tone  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

The  second  is  from  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  and  is  very  interesting 
as  showing  the  influence  that  Hammond  exercised  over  others  in 
matters  of  religion  and  conscience. 

The  third  is  from  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  was  content  to 
work  for  the  church  quite  in  the  background,  doing  all  he  could  to 
promote  the  consecration  of  bishops  which  had  been  projected  a  few 
months  before  the  Eestoration.  He  is  wrongly  described  in  the 
indorsement  of  the  letter  as  bishop  of  London.  It  was  probably 
the  want  of  health,  which  he  speaks  of  in  this  letter,  which  pre- 
vented his  accepting  any  bishopric.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
letter,  which  is  not  dated,  but  must  belong  to  the  year  1664,1  he 
was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  post  which  he  held  from  15  Oct.  1661  till 
his  death  in  1664.  Nicholas  Pocock. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Morley  to  Dorothy,  Lady  Pakington,  on  the 
Death  of  Dr.  Hammond,  1  May  1660. 

Madame,- — I  have  received  yor  sad  relation  of  ye  death  of  ye  man  of 
God  or  deare  friend  for  whose  sake  (next  to  yors)  I  desired  to  returne  into 
mine  own  country,  and  yet  (what  adds  much  to  my  greife  for  his  losse)  I 
might  and  did  not  see  him,  nor  take  my  last  leave  of  him.  Perhaps  some 
of  his  spirit  by  God's  mercy  might  have  rested  upon  me  if  I  had  bin  by 
him  and  seen  him  and  spoken  wth  him,  as  Elisha  did  with  Elias  when 

1  The  date  is  established  by  the  reference  in  Pepys'  Diary,  25  July  1664,  to  '  the 
King's  commission  for  the  repair  of  St.  Pauls.'     See  also  the  Life  of  Bamvick,  p.  333. 
arwick  did  not  live  at  Chiswick  until  1663. 
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he  was  taken  away  from  him.     Howsoever  I  hope  he  remembered  me  in 

his  last  devotions,  and  y*  I  shall  find  ye  effects  of  them.     I  wish  wth  all 

my  heart  I  were  wth  you  to  condole  or  common  losse  together.     But  alas 

such  is  my  misfortune  y*  my  duty  crosseth  my  inclination,  and  you  know 

y*  all  private  respects  must  yeild  unto  the  publick  ;  wch  though  I  cannot 

advance  much,  yet  I  must  doe  what  I  can  towards  it,  and  give  weekly 

once  at  least  ye  best  account  I  can  of  it.     This  binds  me  to  a  continuall 

Residence  in  this  place  for  ye  present  and  will  doe  soe  for  some  tyme 

longer ;  but  assoone  as  ye  king's  and  ye  Churches  service  will  dispense 

with  me  I  will  make  what  hast  I  can  to  come  down  to  you  as  well  to 

receive  comfort  from  you  as  to  give  it  to  you.     In  ye  meane  tyme  let  us 

jointly  implore  ye  Soveraigne  giver  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  to  dispense 

such  a  measure  of  comfort  and  grace  to  us  as  is  needfull  for  us.     For 

this  Madame  as  I  am  sure  I  have  yors  So  you  may  be  sure  y*  you  have 

my  dayly  prayers,  there  being  noe  other  way  for  me  to  expresse  myself. 

Yor  LadPs 

humble  &  faithfull  Serv* 

Geor:  Morley. 
Lond.  May  1,  60. 

This  letter  is  directed  '  For  ye  Lady  Pakington  at  Westwood 
in  Worcestershire.  Leave  this  with  the  Postmaster  of  Droitwich 
to  be  sent  as  above,'  and  endorsed  'May  1.  1660.  Morley  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  Lady  Pakington  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hammond.' 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Warwick  to  Dorothy,  Lady  Pakington,  8  May 
1660,  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Hammond. 

Madam, — Though  I  know  the  Christianity  you  have  to  master 
all  passions  yet  I  would  neither  revive  yours  nor  give  way  to  my 
owne,  nor  beleive  either  of  our  reasons  have  the  sway  of  us  yet.  I  know 
we  loved  the  beloved  Man  of  God  both  upon  one  score,  I  beseech  God 
that  in  our  lives  his  works  may  make  us  retayne  comunion  with  that 
Sainte,  that  may  lead  us  to  the  generall  comunion  of  Saints.  Madam 
there  is  noe  body  for  your  selfe,  nor  from  the  esteeme  that  good  man 
had  of  you,  is  more  humbly  your  Servant  thn  He  that  owed  as  much  to 
Dr  Hamd  in  spiritualities,  as  he  did  to  his  owne  father  in  naturals.  I 
beseech  yr  Lap  beleive  me, 

Your  most  faithfull 

&  humble  Servant 

P.  Warwick. 
May  8,  1660. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Barwick,  Bishop  of  London,  to  Dorothy, 

Lady  Pakington. 

Chiswick  July  16. 

Madame,— Yor  LaPs  Lett1'  of  the  7°  (I  know  not  by  what  mischance) 
did  not  reaeh  me  till  last  night.  It  is  true  indeed  I  have  had  a  stumble 
in  my  recovery  of  late  but  I  know  not  to  what  to  ascribe  it  beside  the  good 
pleasure  of  God.  Only  this  I  find  that  every  alteration  of  weather  has  an 
influence  upon  me,  and  I  am  allwayes  worst  when  the  wind  is  Northerly, 
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which  it  hath  been  for  the  most  part  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Novembr. 
When  business  goes  on  as  it  should  it  is  rather  a  divertisem*  then  a 
trouble  to  me,  but  because  there  is  not  much  of  that  I  withdraw  myself 
from  all  excepting  what  necessity  brings  upon  me.  I  find  myself  every 
day  more  &  more  unfitt  for  secular  business.  I  pray  God  fitt  me  for 
the  better  part.  "When  the  Pari*  rises  the  Comission  for  the  repairs  of 
S.  Paul's  wilbe  sett  on  foot ;  there  is  a  great  burthen  by  it  incumbent 
upon  my  place  :  if  I  find  the  one  too  heavy  for  me,  I  must  leave  the  other 
to  some  of  more  abilities.  My  humble  service  to  Sr  John  and  all  yors. 
I  comend  you  and  them  in  my  hearty  prayers  to  the  Blessing  & 
Protection  of  Almighty  God  (Madame)  yor  Laps  much  obliged  and  most 
humble  Serv*.  Jo.  Barwick. 

This  letter  has  no  date  of  the  year.  It  is  directed,  *  These 
for  the  Honble  the  Lady  Pakington  at  Westwood  in  Worcestershire 
to  be  left  with  the  Post  Master  of  Droit :  Wich,'  and  is  indorsed 
'  Dr.  Berwick,  Bishop  of  London.' 
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Etudes  sur   V Administration  Byzantine  dans   VExarchat  de  Bavenne 
(568-751).     Par  Chaeles  Diehl.     (Paris :  Thorin.     1888.) 

This  scholarly  and  attractive  book  appeared  in  France  shortly  before  a 
German  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  this  Eeview  (v.  579).  Though  in  several  cases  the  researches 
of  the  two  writers  have  led  them  to  similar  conclusions,  their  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  very  different.  If  the  German  work  can  claim  the  merit  of 
being  a  very  precise,  clear,  and  simple  monograph  on  the  administrative 
system  of  Byzantine  domination  in  Italy,  the  work  of  M.  Diehl  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  from  its  wider  conception  may  better  claim  to  be 
called  a  history  of  that  administration. 

The  life  of  the  Byzantine  government  in  Italy  has  been  subjected  to  a 
slow  and  continuous  process  of  transformation,  which  may  be  easily 
explained  by  the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  the  peninsula,  especially 
during  the  first  period  of  the  Lombard  conquest.  Under  the  pressure  of 
those  circumstances,  rather  than  by  a  general  system  of  reforms,  the  old 
civil  circumscriptions  were  slowly  changed  into  great  military  govern- 
ments, particularly  on  the  frontiers,  and  imperial  Italy  became  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  To  the  old 
provinces  of  the  fifth  century  new  territorial  divisions  were  substituted, 
and  a  strong  military  government — that  is,  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna — was 
established.  As  was  natural,  these  new  divisions  had  to  be  administered 
by  a  new  sort  of  officials,  and  the  military  element,  which  had  become 
prevalent  over  the  civil,  ended  by  taking  its  place  altogether.  The  com- 
plicated machinery  of  this  new  system,  originating  in  the  need  of  protec- 
tion for  the  exarchate  both  from  internal  and  external  enemies,  answered 
its  purpose  on  the  whole  for  a  long  time.  The  exarchs,  following  the  old 
Boman  traditions,  never  failed  to  use  either  arms  or  diplomacy  for  the 
security  of  the  imperial  possessions,  while  they  never  spared  any  effort  to 
give  an  absolute  preponderance  to  the  Greek  elements  in  everything,  and 
to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible  the  Italian  to  the  Hellenic  populations. 

These  persevering  efforts  failed,  however,  in  the  end,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  reasons  of  this  failure.  These  reasons,  according  to 
M.  Diehl,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  slow  evolutions  which  by  degrees 
turned  Byzantine  officers  into  great  territorial  proprietors,  in  the  social  and 
political  transformation  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  above  all  in  the  steady 
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growth  of  the  papal  power  and  in  the  action  of  the  Church  which  con- 
tinually undermined  the  Greek  elements  in  Italy.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  this  short  notice  to  criticise  or  even  to  follow  M.  Diehl  in  all  the  details 
of  his  work,  whose  main  lines  we  have  tried  to  point  out  here  almost  in 
his  own  words,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  calling  the  attention 
of  English  readers  to  a  book  worth  reading,  both  for  its  sound  scholarship 
and  the  clearness  of  its  exposition.  The  volume,  which  appears  among 
the  publications  of  the  French  school  of  Athens  and  Eome,  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  school  of  Rome  in  particular,  and  in  general  on  the 
admirable  results  of  French  teaching  of  history.  Ugo  Balzani. 


Pope  Gregory  the  Great.     By  F.  W.  Kellett.     (Cambridge:  University 

Press.     1889.) 
The  Holy  See  and    the   Wandering  of  the  Nations.    By  Thomas  W. 

Allies,  K.C.S.G.     (London  :  Burns  &  Oates.     1888.) 
Peter's  Bock  in  Mohammed's  Flood.     By  the  same  Author.     (London : 

Burns  &  Oates.     1890.) 

Me.  Kellet's  dissertation  deals  only  with  the  church  in  Gaul,  and  in 
particular  with  Gregory's  relations  to  it.  The  essay  itself  extends  over 
only  eighty  pages,  but  in  this  short  space,  while  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous, no  point  of  real  importance  appears  to  pass  unnoticed.  Mr. 
Kellett  does  not  profess  to  have  made  fresh  discoveries :  the  principal 
original  authorities  of  which  he  makes  use  are  Gregory  of  Tours  and 
the  letters  of  Gregory  the  Great.  But  he  has  consulted  the  best  modern 
works  on  the  history  of  the  papacy  and  of  Gaul,  and  has  produced  & 
thoroughly  interesting  and  instructive  essay,  which  will  be  found  per- 
fectly clear  and  intelligible  by  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  suggestive  even  by  those  who  have  studied  it  minutely. 
It  begins  with  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Gaul 
down  to  the  time  of  Gregory's  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  and  a 
description  of  its  political  condition  at  the  period  of  his  pontificate.  The 
bulk  of  the  essay  is  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  all  Gregory's 
letters  which  relate  to  Gaul,  and  it  concludes  with  a  general  review 
of  the  motives,  methods,  and  success  of  his  policy.  An  appendix  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  relations  of  the  Franks  with  the  papacy  from  the 
death  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Great.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  essay  has  an  aim  and  a  completeness  of 
its  own,  and  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  monographs  which  isolate 
a  minute  portion  of  history,  and  discuss  its  details  apart  from  all  con- 
siderations which  can  make  them  worth  attention.  It  should  be  added 
that  all  debatable  questions  are  discussed  in  a  tone  of  studious  fairness 
and  moderation. 

'  The  Holy  See  and  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations'  is  a  work  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  a  series  entitled  '  The 
Formation  of  Christendom,'  and  it  embraces  the  period  from  Leo  the 
Great  to  Gregory  the  Great.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  history.  Mr.  Allies  does  not  claim  to  have  consulted  original 
authorities,  with  the  exception  of  the  papal  letters,  from  which  he  makes 
copious  extracts  and  paraphrases.     He  relies  for  his  facts  upon  some 
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modern  histories,  among  which  the  epoch-making  work  of  Bohrbacher 
holds  a  prominent  place.  But  the  whole  aim  of  the  book  is  undisguisedly 
controversial.  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  to  be  said  against  this,  but  it 
is  certainly  unfortunate  that  in  a  controversial  work  Mr.  Allies  should  fail 
to  make  it  clear  to  his  readers  in  the  first  place  what  theses  he  intends  to 
uphold,  and  in  the  second  place  by  what  arguments  he  intends  to  support 
them.  Something  is  certainly  meant  to  be  proved  with  regard  to  the 
papacy.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  quotations  from  the 
papal  letters  in  which  the  popes  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  fact  that  they  did  so  is  emphasised  again  and  again.  But  Mr. 
Allies  can  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  large  volume  in 
order  to  prove  that  this  claim  was  made  by  the  popes  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  In  one  passage  he  appears  to  announce  as  his  subject 
the  position  that  various  events  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history  would 
have  destroyed  the  primacy  of  the  popes  if  it  had  not  been  divine.  But 
granting  that  this  proposition  is  capable  of  historical  proof,  a  large  part 
of  the  volume  is  altogether  irrelevant  to  such  an  issue.  Again,  the  object 
of  many  passages  seems  to  be  to  show  that  the  claims  of  the  popes  in 
respect  of  the  primacy  have  always  been  the  same  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
but  this  is  not  directly  asserted,  and  in  one  passage  we  are  informed  that 
*  from  Constantine  and  the  Nicene  council  the  advance  of  Bome's 
primacy  is  perpetual.'  Mr.  Allies  might  perhaps  retort  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  supply  his  readers  with  brains  as  well  as  arguments  ;  but  his 
work  is  clearly  not  intended  for  the  learned,  and  he  might  have  had  a 
little  more  compassion  on  the  'general  reader.'  A  plain  man  will 
assuredly  carry  away  from  a  perusal  of  this  work  the  impression  that 
— as  Dr.  Todd  says  of  the  books  that  deny  St.  Patrick's  existence — it 
abounds  in  premises  from  which  the  conclusions  deduced  do  not  follow, 
and  in  conclusions  which  are  deduced  from  no  premises  at  all. 

One  passage  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Allies'  method  of  argu- 
ment. He  is  summing  up  his  results  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  on  page 
346  he  writes  :  '  If  the  attribution  to  the  pope  of  the  three  great  words 
spoken  by  our  Lord  to  St.  Peter,  made  to  Pope  Hormisdas  by  the  eastern 
bishops  and  emperor,  does  not  prove  that  they  belong  to  the  pope  and 
were  inherited  by  him  from  St.  Peter,  what  proof  remains  to  be  offered  ? 
If  the  attribution  is  so  proved,  what  is  there  in  the  papal  power  which  is 
not  divinely  conferred  and  guaranteed  ?  Neither  the  first  Leo,  nor  the 
first  Gregory,  nor  the  seventh  Gregory,  nor  the  thirteenth  Leo,  ask  for 
more  ;  nor  can  they  take  less.'  In  this  remarkable  paragraph  we  are  in- 
formed that  infallibility  resides,  not  in  the  pope,  but  in  the  eastern  bishops 
and  emperor  at  the  time  of  Pope  Hormisdas  ;  for  it  appears  that  when 
they  have  made  a  statement,  no  proof  remains  to  be  offered.  '  If  the  attri- 
bution is  so  proved,'  Mr.  Allies  continues.  But  nothing  has  been  said  about 
proving  the  attribution  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  attribution  that  was  to 
prove  the  fact.  One  of  the  most  aggravating  features  of  this  bewildering 
book  is  the  incessant  repetition  of  statements,  sometimes  serious  but  often 
trivial,  without  any  hint  at  the  reason  for  their  continual  reappearance. 
For  instance,  the  statement  that  Odoacer  was  the  first  temporal  ruler 
who  interfered  in  the  election  of  the  popes  is  no  doubt  important.  But 
why,  when  the  statement  had  once  been  made  on  page  194,  should  it  be 
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repeated,  each  time  with  the  air  of  being  a  new  and  original  fact,  on 
pages  208,  210,  247,  292  ?     On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Odoacer  was 
a  Herule  does  not  appear  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  questions  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  at  issue,  and  yet  Mr.  Allies  is  not  contented  with 
emphasising  the  fact  when  Odoacer  is  first  introduced  on  page  23,  but  he 
repeats  the  statement  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the  remainder  of  the 
volume.     So  again,  in  the  space  of  74  pages  the  reader,  whose  memory  is 
evidently  supposed  to  be  very  short,  is  reminded  nine  times  that  the  pope 
was,  in  the  temporal  order,  a  subject  of  Theodoric.     Mr.  Allies  himself 
appears  to  be  sometimes  entirely  oblivious  of  what  he  has  written  a  few 
pages   before.      For   instance,   on    page   68   he   says :    '  At   Alexandria 
Proterius  .  .  .  had  been  murdered  in  458.     The  utmost  efforts  of  Pope 
Leo   and  the   Emperor   Leo  were   needed    to   maintain  his  legitimate 
successor  Timotheus  Solofaciolus,   against  whom   a   rival   of  the  same 
name,   Timotheus  Ailouros,  had  been  set  up  by  the  Eutychean  party.' 
The  reader  who  came  across  this  passage  would  suppose  that  Timothy 
the  Cat  was  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.     He  certainly  would  not 
imagine  that  four  pages  before  Mr.  Allies  had  written  as  follows  :  '  St. 
Leo  had  sent  bishops  to  Constantinople  to  ask  the  emperor  that  he  would 
bring  to   punishment    Timotheus    the   Cat,   who,    being    schismatical, 
excommunicated,  and  Eutychean,  had  nevertheless  got  possession  of  the 
see  of  Alexandria.  .  .  .  Gennadius  joined  his  efforts  with  those  of  the 
pope,   and   Timotheus   Ailouros  was   banished   from   Constantinople  to 
Gangra.     Another  Timotheus  Solofaciolus,  approved  by  Pope  Leo,  was 
made  bishop  of  Alexandria.'     Which  of  these  discrepant  statements  does 
Mr.  Allies  intend  his  readers  to  accept  ?    It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply 
instances  of  this  sort  of  repetition,  but  one  example  may  be  given  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Allies  represents  the  sense  of  his  authorities. 
Speaking  of  the  English  mission,  he  writes  on  page  315  :  '  From  Gregory's 
own  hand,  and  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  power,  England  in  its  second 
spring  received  its  division  into  two  provinces,  one  to  be  seated  (sic)  at 
Canterbury,  the  other  at  York.  .  .  .  From  him  date  the  great  prerogatives 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  extending  over  the  whole  island,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  matrix  of  the  church  in  England.'     Again,  on  page  336  he 
writes  :  '  If  Canterbury  was  primate  of  all  England,  and  York  primate 
of  England,  it  was  by  the  appointment  of  Gregory.'     Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Allies   has  never  read  the  letter  in  which   Gregory  proposes  that 
England  should  be  divided  into  two  provinces,  of  which  the  metropolitan 
sees,  of  equal  dignity,  were  to  be  York  and  London  ?     It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  examine  this  volume  further.     Whatever  views  with  respect  to 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  it  is  intended  to  uphold,  it  may  be  safely  stated 
that  the  case  in  their  favour  has  not  been  strengthened. 

1  Peter's  Eock  in  Mohammed's  Flood '  is  the  seventh,  and  fortunately 
the  last,  volume  of  the  same  series.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much 
about  it.  Some  light  indeed  seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
work  by  the  preface,  which  states  that  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  series 
are  offered  '  as  historic  proof,  from  original  documents,  of  the  first  eight 
centuries,  that  the  Holy  See  by  the  institution  of  Christ  is  the  Root,  the 
Bond,  and  the  Crown  of  Christendom.'  But  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
this  somewhat  sweeping  statement,  and  as   to  the  way  in  which   the 
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volumes  in  question  are  supposed  to  prove  it,  the  reader  is  still  left  hope- 
lessly in  the  dark.  The  last  volume  closely  resembles  the  preceding  one. 
There  is  the  same  crude  mass  of  undigested  and  irrelevant  extracts,  the 
same  vague  declamation,  the  same  ignoratio  elenchi,  the  same  incessant 
and  wearying  repetition.  The  book  is  useless  alike  to  the  historical 
student  and  to  the  controversialist.  It  will  convey  and  suggest  no  new 
information ;  it  will  convince  no  one  of  anything  of  which  he  was  not 
convinced  before  ;  it  is  a  mere  monument  of  misapplied  and  futile  labour. 

J.  H.  Maude. 


Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  entitled  'Ai"n/3oX?)  Uankov  xal 
(blXwvoQ  'lovSatwi'  Trpbq  povaxov  riva.  The  Greek  Text  edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  together  with  a  Discussion  of  Christian  Polemics 
against  the  Jews.  Inaugural  Dissertation  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Marburg,  presented  by  Arthur 
Cushman  McGiffert.     (New  York  :  1889.) 

Dr.  McGiffert's  pamphlet  contains  by  way  of  introduction  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  literary  controversy  with  Judaism,  and  a  list  of 
thirty-One  Greek  and  twenty-nine  Latin  known  treatises  (some  extant  and 
printed,  some  not)  falling  under  this  head.  To  those  there  given  we  can 
add  Abelard's  '  Dialogus  inter  Philosophum  Judaeum  et  Christianum,'  l 
and  two  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Genoa  (whether 
printed  or  not,  we  do  not  know)  :  Ingeti  Gontardi  disputatio  cum  quibus- 
dam  sapientissimis  Judaeis  doctoribus  quae  fuit  facta  Maioricae  a.t>.  1286; 
and  another  disputation  of  Gulielmus  Alphachinus  and  quidam  sapien- 
tissimus  Judaeus.  The  discussion,  too,  between  Pope  Silvester  and  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  spurious  '  Acta  Silvestri'  would  also  merit  mention.  With 
regard  to  the  '  Demonstratio  adversus  Judaeos  '  of  Hippolytus,  known  to 
us  only  by  a  fragment  in  the  original  Greek,  Dr.  McGiffert,  following 
Harnack  and  Bunsen,  falls  into  a  curious  mistake.  '  According  to 
Bunsen,2  "  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Acta  Martyrum'  gives  in 
appendix  iii.  (pp.  449-488)  the  text  of  an  old  Latin  translation  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fragment  preserved  to  us  in  Greek.  He  had  dis- 
covered it  among  the  spurious  works  ascribed  to  Cyprian.  The  title  is 
'  Demonstratio  adversus  Judaeos.'  It  begins  exactly  with  the  first  words 
of  our  Greek  fragment,  which  cannot  have  been  the  opening  of  the 
address,  but  was  probably  the  beginning  of  the  peroration.  The  Greek 
text  forms  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  very  remarkable  fragment."  ' 
Harnack  refers  to  this  statement  of  Bunsen's  3  only  to  add  that  he  is 
unable  to  say  anything  about  it,  and  Dr.  McGiffert  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  work  to  which  Bunsen  refers  is  the  '  Acta  Martyrum  ad  Ostia 
Tiberina,' 4  and  since  what  is  there  called  the  third  chapter  of  the  Latin 
is  not  the  third  but  the  first  in  the  Pseudo-Cyprianic  '  Demonstratio,'  the 
suspicion  lay  surely  close  at  hand  that  there  was  no  more  connexion  of 

1  Printed  by  Kheinwald  in  1831 ;  also  by  Cousin,  Opp.  Abel.  ii.  643-718. 

2  Hippolytus  and  Ms  Age,  i.  265. 

3  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen,  Band  i.,  Heft  3,  75,  n.  46. 

4  Eome,  1795  ;  the  editor  was  Simon  de  Magistris. 
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any  sort  between  the  Greek  of  Hippolytus  and  the  Latin  of  Pseudo- 
Cyprian  than  their  arbitrary  juxtaposition  by  De  Magistris.  Dr.  Light- 
foot's  exhaustive  catalogue  of  the  Hippolytean  writings  5  exactly  verifies 
this  conjecture. 

Dr.  McGiffert's  second  chapter  consists  of  prolegomena  to  the 
1  Dialogue  of  Papiscus  and  Philo,'  which  are  followed  by  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  text.  Our  authorities  are  three  manuscripts  respectively 
at  Paris  (s.  xi,  xii),  at  Venice  (s.  xiv),  and  at  Moscow  (s.  xv),  together 
with  parts  of  the  (printed)  '  dispute  of  Abbot  Anastasius  with  the  Jews.' 
The  editor  was  unable  to  make  use  of  the  Moscow  manuscript ;  of  the 
other  three  authorities  each  presents  a  different  recension,  which  can  be 
dated  according  to  the  epoch  reckoned  by  each  to  have  elapsed  since  the 
prophecies  of  Christ  (p.  65.  1),  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  (78.  23),  and 
the  cessation  of  the  temple  worship  (79.  7).  In  P,  it  is  '  many  '  or  *  a 
thousand '  years,  and  this,  though  the  earliest  manuscript  is  the  latest 
and  fullest  recension ;  in  Anastasius,  '  800  years  and  more ;  '  in  V,  600 
years  for  the  first  two  dates,  670  for  the  third,  where  the- editor  would 
read  570  ;  but  it  seems  simpler  and  in  accordance  with  the  thought  of  the 
context  6  to  read  llcucdtrta  ovx  k(jh>fiy]Kovra,  and  to  see  a  contrast  between 
the  600  years  of  the  present  case,  and  the  short  seventy  years  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  Taking  then  V  (which  is  not  much  more  than 
half  the  length  of  P),  a  seventh  century  treatise,  as  our  ultimate  extant 
form,  Dr.  McGiffert  asks  whether  we  cannot  reason  back  to  a  still  earlier 
nucleus.  He  calls  attention  to  the  incongruity  of  the  opening  passage 
on  icon- worship,  and  regards  it,  together  with  another  similar  passage 
(75.  17),  as  interpolations  of  the  seventh  century  editor,  placing  the 
original  perhaps  in  the  fifth  century,  because,  as  he  supposes  (though 
surely  rather  rashly),  the  phrase  ael  irapOevog  could  not  have  been  used 
earlier  of  the  Virgin.  But  he  has  overlooked  a  good  deal  more  which  the 
critical  scalpel  will  have  to  erase  before  we  can  get  behind  the  seventh 
century.  There  is  yet  another  allusion  to  icons  (74.  15)  ;  there  is  the 
mention  of  Persian,  Saracen,  and  Arabian  persecutors,  as  well  as  generally 
of  a  time  of  trial  for  Christianity  (61. 14,  62. 1  &c.) ;  nay,  the  titles  o£deor<k-oc 
and  ael  Trapdeioc  may  belong  to  the  later  editor  as  well ;  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  excise  all  that  is  inconsistent  with  a  date 
further  back  still  than  the  fifth  century,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  where 
to  stop  the  process.  For  the  locale  of  at  least  the  existing  recension, 
the  references  to  Egypt  (74.  4,  76.  5,  79.  10),  and  to  Sinai  and  Palestine 
(60.  5)  must  be  taken  as  decisive. 

We  note  on  p.  21  ■  Bishop  Vigilium  :  '  54.  18,  55.  22,  tqv  elXrj/ifjiivov 
should  undoubtedly  be  corrected,  in  the  latter  instance  following  V,  into 
rov  f/XeifXfievor,  '  the  anointed  ;  '  56.  17,  text  riviyKaaev  and  note  jjvayiccurev, 
should  be  transposed.  C.  H.  Turner. 

5  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  p.  395.  6  Cf.  esp.  80.  13. 
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Willelmi  Malmesbiriensis  Monachi  de  gestis  regum  Anglorum  libri 
quinque :  Historiae  novellae  libri  tres.  Edited  from  MSS.  by  William 
Stubbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  (London  :  Published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls,  1887,  1889.) 

A  compaeison  has  recently  been  made  between  ancient  and  modern 
methods  of  writing  history,  in  which  the  Jewish  chroniclers,  as  especially 
dramatic,  are  contrasted  with  medieval  and  modern  historians.  The 
motive  of  a  modern  historian  is  said  to  be  '  a  mere  interest  in  fact,'  and 
his  view  of  history  '  our  modern  critical  idea  of  a  mere  record.'  The 
volumes  before  us  do  not  support  this  contrast.  The  history  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  said  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  (1840),  '  has  been  compared  to  a  drama  in  which  the  story  is 
presented  entire,  though  the  tediousness  of  continued  narration  is  avoided. 
.  .  .  Everything  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  different  periods  of  his  history, 
or  which  exhibited  their  progress  towards  civilisation,  whether  in  govern- 
ment, laws,  or  the  arts,  is  stated  with  considerable  ability.'  William  of 
Malmesbury  was  without  question  a  writer  of  vivid  insight ;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  regard  Bishop  Stubbs  as  an  historian  who  records,  but 
does  not  interpret,  facts.  When  we  receive  another  of  his  famous 
editions  of  the  medieval  chroniclers,  we  turn  at  once  to  his  preface 
for  record  more  full,  but  also  for  interpretation  more  clear,  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  In  an  edition  which  bears  his  name  we  have 
learned  to  look,  first,  for  a  most  complete  study  and  analysis  of  the 
manuscript  sources ;  secondly,  for  a  laborious  collection  of  everything 
that  bears  in  any  way  upon  the  life  of  the  author,  or  the  work  in  hand  ; 
and  thirdly,  for  a  luminous  and  philosophic  criticism  of  the  book,  and 
a  judicial,  but  by  no  means  dogmatic,  statement  of  its  position  among 
other  similar  works.  All  this  we  receive  to  the  full  in  the  two  volumes 
of  William  of  Malmesbury. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Bishop  Stubbs  is  generous  in  his  recognition 
of  previous  labours  in  the  same  field.  The  following  is  his  conclusion  as 
to  the  character  of  Savile's  work :  '  I  have  very  carefully  examined  his 
text  and  variants,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  edition  is  an 
eclectic,  or  learned  and  critical  recension  of  his  own  making,  based  on  a 
collation  of  good  manuscripts,  but  with  only  an  indistinct  recognition 
of  their  relation  and  bearing  upon  one  another,'  Of  the  edition  of 
1840  the  bishop  speaks  most  warmly  :  '  No  labour  or  research  was 
spared  in  the  production  of  the  work,  and  no  praise  is  too  high  to  be 
awarded  to  the  edition  so  produced.'  The  bishop's  own  edition  is  without 
all  question  a  final  one,  and  no  one  who  studies  the  period  can  possibly 
dispense  with  it. 

Turning  to  the  manuscripts  we  find  a  full  list,  and  a  very  careful 
r&sumi  of  their  characteristics  which  bears  witness  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  indefatigable  editor  has  revised  his  text.  Three  editions 
of  his  work  are  shown  to  have  been  issued  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
himself.  The  first  Bishop  Stubbs  shows  to  have  been  completed  between 
the  summer  of  1124  and  the  spring  of  1125.     The  other  two  recensions 
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were  issued  at  least  ten  years  after.  The  final  revision  appears  to  be  that 
of  which  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  extant,  and  is  the  one 
now  followed,  as  in  1840.  The  basis  of  the  text  of  this,  as  of  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  edition,  is  the  Royal  MS.  13  D.  2,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Margam  in  Glamorgan,  founded  by  William's  patron 
Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester.  The  number  of  known  manuscripts  of  so 
popular  a  writer  is,  as  is  well  known,  very  large,  nor  does  Bishop  Stubbs 
despair  of  the  finding  of  many  more,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  A  full 
account  is  also  given  of  the  manuscripts  with  which  William  of  Malmesbury 
is  connected  as  transcriber  or  editor.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 
Bodleian  MS.  Selden  B.  16.  On  this  the  bishop  prints  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Madan  identifying  the  handwriting  with  that  of  the  Magdalen  MS.  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  William  of  Malmesbury.  This  is  a 
discovery  of  singular  interest  and  should  send  many  students  to  examine 
the  manuscript  for  themselves. 

The  preface  to  the  first  volume  contains  an  admirable  life  of  the 
author  and  a  comparison,  which  he  himself  invited,  with  Bede.  This 
would  be  spoilt  by  quotation,  but  it  increases  the  desire  which  every 
reader  of  the  bishop's  article  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  ' 
must  have  felt,  that  the  same  editor  should  undertake  the  production  of  a 
standard  Bede. 

In  the  prefaces  two  or  three  points  only  can  here  be  referred  to. 
Foremost  perhaps  in  interest  is  the  account,  both  complete  and  enter- 
taining, of  the  legendary  history  of  Gerbert.  William  of  Malmesbury 
had  at  least  this  similarity  to  modern  historians,  that  he  did  not  know 
his  popes  backwards.  The  bishop  frequently  refers  to  his  confusion  of 
Gerbert  with  John  XV  (vol.  i.  pp.  xlvii,  li,  lix,  lxxiii ;  and  vol.  ii.  p. 
Ixvii).  But  is  it  John  XV  or  John  XVI  with  whom  Gerbert  is  confused  ? 
The  bishop  does  not  seem  quite  sure,  for  he  mentions  both  in  the  prefaces, 
though  in  the  text,  p.  193,  he  speaks  decidedly  of  John  XV.  Is  there  any 
trace  of  a  confusion  with  the  antipope  John  XVI  ?     I  cannot  find  any. 

The  preface  to  vol.  ii.  contains  a  minute  analysis  of  the  author's 
materials  not  unenlivened  by  the  humour  of  the  editor.  ■  If  Offa  of  Essex 
was  a  suitor  in  709  to  Kineswitha,  the  daughter  of  Penda,  a  lady  who 
must  have  been  fifty-four  at  the  lowest  computation,  and  he  had  a 
wife  of  his  own,  as  Bede  specially  records,  such  an  event  might  help  to 
explain  some  of  the  anomalous  matrimonial  adventures  of  our  early  kings  ; 
but  the  story  is  incredible,  and  the  historian  must  have  been  dreaming 
when  he  made  the  assertion.'  Or  take  the  maze  into  which  we  are 
plunged  when  we  look  into  William's  ideas  of  the  origin  of  Hugh  Capet 
(pp.  xxxv-xxxvii).  '  How  many  Hughs  are  combined  in  this  personality  ?  ' 
We  have  in  passing  some  very  valuable  remarks  on  Asser  ;  and  while  we 
are  still  thinking  of  Alfred,  we  have  a  remark  which  may  be  commended 
to  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Calendar  and  the  authorities  of  University 
College  :  '  The  foolish  and  dishonest  attempt  which  as-  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century  was  made  to  associate  Alfred  with  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  has  helped  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  chrono- 
logy and  to  throw  doubt  on  the  genuine  portions  of  the  "  Vita  Alfredi."  ' 
In  the  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  authorities  on  which  William  relied 
for  his  history  of  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  considerable 
vol.  vi. — no.  xxiii.  o  o 
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interest  attaches  to  the  account  of  the  poetical  life  of  Ethelstan,  with 
its  sumptuous  details  and  extraordinary  versification,  and  no  less  to 
the  relation  between  the  work  of  our  author  and  the  lives  of  Edward 
Confessor.  On  this  latter  point  Bishop  Stubbs  concludes  that  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  to  William  '  a  greater  proximity  to  original  autho- 
rity on  the  life  of  the  Confessor  than  can  be  attributed  to  the  other  works, 
specially  written  on  the  subject,  and  in  supposing  that  he  directly  used 
the  schedules  preserved  at  Westminster,  some  fifteen  years  before  they 
were  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  proposal  of  canonisation.' 

Of  the  debt  of  William  of  Malmesbury  to  the  foreign  historians  of  the 
Crusade,  and  of  his  original  contributions  to  the  history  derived  from 
pilgrims  and  crusaders,  I  greatly  regret  that  the  illness  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer 
has  prevented  his  writing,  with  that  fulness  of  knowledge  which  he 
possesses.  His  praises  of  the  editor's  work  in  this  quarter  would  have 
been  of  recognised  value. 

As  in  all  the  volumes  in  Kolls  Series  which  have  passed  through  the 
same  hands,  the  index  is  here  a  work  of  the  greatest  labour  discharged  to 
the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  reader, — perfect  indeed  it  might  be  said  to 
every  eye  but  that  of  its  compiler.  In  the  text  here  and  there  little  errors 
will  creep  in,  in  spite  of  the  bishop's  fondness  for  correcting  proofs. 
But  the  few  we  have  noticed  are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention  here. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  occupation  for  the  critic  in  reading  two  volumes  like 
these.  It  is  the  office  of  the  English  Historical  Beview  rather  to  con- 
gratulate the  editor  on  the  completion  of  a  great  work  which  will  never  need 
to  be  done  again.  .  W.  H.  Hutton. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Deeds  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Records.  Vol.  I.  (London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls.     1890.) 

This  volume  seems  to  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  policy  of  the  Becord 
Office,  and  one  over  which  students  of  history  should  rejoice.  For  a  long 
time  past  a  great  deal  has  been  done  towards  calendaring  and  cataloguing 
the  enormous  mass  of  documents  which  that  office  has  in  its  keeping, 
but  too  often  the  results  of  this  work  have  been  made  accessible  to  the 
public  merely  in  the  form  of  voluminous  appendixes  to  the  periodic  reports 
of  the  deputy  keeper.  This  form  is  not  convenient.  We  cannot  guess 
d  priori,  and  it  is  difficult  to  remember,  even  when  we  have  once  known, 
what  classes  of  documents  are  dealt  with  by  any  particular  report,  and 
we  may  well  want  to  buy,  let  us  say,  the  calendar  of  Edward  I's  patent 
rolls  without  being  compelled  to  purchase  along  with  it  a  mass  of  indexes 
and  catalogues  for  which  we  have  no  need.  The  book  now  before  us  is. 
a  catalogue  and  no  more,  though  to  all  appearance  it  is  a  good  catalogue. 
It  will  enable  us,  if  we  wish  to  know  something  of  a  particular  place  or 
of  a  particular  person,  to  discover  whether  the  Becord  Office  has  any 
ancient  deed  that  will  help  us,  and  it  will  tell  us  briefly  what  are  the 
contents  of  that  deed.  Unless,  however,  we  have  some  particular  place 
or  particular  person  in  view,  it  will  be  of  little  service  to  us,  for  the  items 
in  the  catalogue  are  not  arranged  in  any  systematic  fashion :  thus,  a 
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deed  of  Edward  Ill's  day  from  Cornwall  stands  next  a  deed  of  Henry  V"s 
day  from  Huntingdonshire.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  complaint ;  very 
probably  all  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  at  once,  and  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  every  generation  must  show  a  little  selfishness.  But  as 
this  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  there  possibly  may  be  some  good  in 
reminding  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  work  that  every  additional  fact 
about  these  deeds  that  they  can  get  into  print  is  likely  to  increase — by 
but  a  little,  it  is  true,  but  still  by  a  little — the  demand  for  their  catalogues. 
For  instance,  if  in  the  case  of  a  lease,  the  acreage  of  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  the  rent  be  mentioned  whenever  this  is  possible,  here  will  be 
material  provided  for  the  student  of  economic  history  ;  and  if  in  case  of 
a  family  settlement  we  are  told  not  merely  that  there  are  '  remainders,' 
but  what  these  remainders  are,  here  will  be  material  provided  for  the 
student  of  legal  history.  However,  that  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  and  his 
learned  assistants  will  do  for  historians  all  that  the  funds  at  their 
disposal  will  permit  them  to  do,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe. 

F.  W.  Maitland. 

Les  Savoyards  en  Angleterre  au  xiiie  Steele,  et  Pierre  cV 'Aigueblanche, 
eveque  &  Hereford.  Par  Francois  Mugniee.  (Paris  :  Champion  ;  and 
Chambery:  Menard.     1891.) 

M.  Mugnier  has  written  much  on  various  points  in  the  local  history 
of  Savoy,  and  his  writings  will  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  any  one 
interested  in  that  subject.  His  present  volume  possesses,  however,  a 
general  as  well  as  a  local  interest. 

In  1232  Count  Thomas  I  of  Savoy  bought  Chambery,  the  future 
capital  of  his  race,  from  its  lord,  and  thenceforth  the  house  of  Savoy  ex- 
tended its  power  in  every  direction  north  of  the  Alps,  as  it  had  previously 
done  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain.  Thus  the  history  of  Count  Thomas's 
children  and  grandchildren  carries  us  to  the  Dauphine,  to  Faucigny,  to 
Vaud,  and  to  Provence,  and  yet  farther  afield,  to  Flanders,  and  even 
to  England.  This  history  M.  Mugnier  has  tried  to  work  out  from  the 
documents,  paying  special  attention  to  the  Savoyard  invasion  of  England 
for  the  thirty  years  after  the  marriage  in  123G  of  Eleanor  of  Provence  to 
King  Henry  III.  and  of  her  sister  Sanchia  in  1243  to  his  brother  Kichard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  later  king  of  the  Eomans.  Both  these  ladies  were  grand- 
daughters of  Count  Thomas.  Among  those  who  accompanied  Eleanor  to 
England  was  her  uncle  William,  bishop  elect  of  Valence,  and  later  of 
Winchester,  and  his  confidant  Pierre  d' Aigueblanche  (in  the  Tarentaise), 
who  in  1240  became  bishop  of  Hereford.  Later  came  other  uncles,  Philip, 
Peter  (le  petit  Charlemagne,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Savoy  palace  in  the 
Strand,  and  probably  also  the  castle  of  Chillon),  and  Boniface,  who  in  1241 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  these,  and  of  their  numerous 
companions  and  followers  whom  they  put  into  places  ofprofit  in  England 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  subjects  of  Henry  III,  Monsieur  Mugnier  gives 
us  a  full  account,  tracing  their  movements  by  the  aid  of  charters  and  other 
contemporary  records.  The  result  is  a  very  valuable  study  of  one  very 
important  period  and  aspect  of  Henry  Ill's  long  reign,  for  it  is  only  by 
following  the  career  of  each   individual    that  we   realise  how  just   and 
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righteous  was  the  indignation  of  the  English  people  against  these  foreign 
favourites  of  the  king,  who  drew  to  themselves  all  the  most  lucrative 
posts  and  richest  benefices  in  England.  The  most  hated,  because  pro- 
bably the  most  influential,  was  the  bishop  of  Hereford  whose  twenty-eight 
years'  tenure  of  his  see  was  distinguished  by  unblushing  nepotism,  while 
he  had  the  ear  of  the  king  and  was  his  chief  counsellor,  particularly 
in  Gascony.  Hence  M.  Mugnier  traces  out  his  career  at  length, 
grouping  together  the  smaller  fry  in  a  sorfc  of  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  '  on  a  reduced  scale.  For  this  reason  also  he  works  out  the 
history  of  Peters  refounding  and  enriching  the  collegiate  church  of 
Aiguebelle  at  the  entrance  of  the  Maurienne,  and  close  under  the  castle 
of  Charbonnieres,  the  original  seat  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Among  several 
hitherto  unprinted  documents  included  in  the  appendix,  are  the  will  of 
the  bishop,  and  his  statutes  for  his  new  foundation.  M.  Mugnier  seems 
to  make  clear  from  the  former,  that  the  bishop  died  and  was  buried  in 
1268  at  Aiguebelle,  and  not,  as  the  English  chroniclers  say,  at  Hereford, 
where  his  magnificent  mausoleum  did  not  therefore  contain  his  bones. 
One  point  in  the  statutes  of  Aiguebelle  (1267)  is  curious.  Peter  strictly 
enjoins  that  the  '  use  of  Hereford  '  was  to  be  followed  in  certain  particulars 
in  the  offices  of  the  collegiate  church  ;  and  M.  Mugnier  tells  us  that  this 
was  actually  done  until  1580.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  unique,  certainly 
a  very  rare  case,  of  the  adoption  of  a  medieval  English  '  use '  in  a 
foreign  land.  M.  Mugnier  has  consulted  all  the  best  printed  and  manu- 
script authorities,  Savoyard,  Swiss,  and  French.  He  seems  very  well 
up  in  the  printed  English  authorities,  though  some  names  are  not  quite 
accurately  given.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  has  only  referred  to  an 
old  (1840)  translation  of  Matthew  Paris,  and  such  a  well-informed  writer 
should  not  have  fallen  into  a  well-known  trap  and  repeated  the  legend 
(based  on  a  simple  mistake)  of  John  Mansel  and  his  700  livings !  Some 
diagrams  of  seals,  and  an  old  (1598)  plan  of  Aiguebelle  and  its  surround- 
ings, complete  a  scholarly  monograph,  which  fills  a  gap  in  historical 
literature,  but  which  will  probably  be  less  read  than  referred  to,  as  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  itineraries,  dates  and  references,  literary  attractions 
having  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  historical  accuracy. 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 


Collectanea.     Vol.  II.     (Oxford  Historical  Society.)     Edited  by 
Professor  Burrows.     (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1890.) 

This  volume  contains  a  large  mass  of  valuable  material.  It  opens  with 
an  account  of  '  The  Oxford  Market,'  by  Mr.  Ogle,  the  present  clerk  of  the 
market.  The  article  is  not  a  history  of  the  market,  but  a  collection  of 
materials  for  such  a  history.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  or 
summaries  of  documents  from  the  city  archives  and  Twyne's  MSS.  in 
the  university  archives ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Ogle  has 
extracted  nearly  everything  of  importance  which  those  collections  contain 
on  the  subject.  The  history  of  any  English  market  in  such  detail  would 
be  valuable  as  illustrating  manners  and  customs  ;  the  Oxford  market  has 
an  additional  interest  of  its  own.  It  was  for  centuries  the  centre  round 
which  the   university  and   civic  authorities  struggled.     The   town  and 
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gown  rows  of  the  middle  ages  were  very  practical  affairs,  and  exorbitant 
prices  charged  by  the  townspeople  played  no  small  part  in  them.  The 
supremacy  of  the  university  in  the  government  of  the  market  dates  from 
1355  ;  '  after  that  there  was  never  any  complete  peace.'  But  we  have  no 
space  to  notice  even  the  chief  turning-points  in  the  story.  Many  curious 
side  lights  are  thrown  in  these  pages  on  the  state  of  Oxford.  In  1639. 
e.g.,  '  there  were  more  than  300  alehouses  in  Oxford,  almost  all  of  them 
licensed  by  the  mayor  and  city  justices,  above  100  by  one  alderman, 
who  bound  them  to  take  their  beer  of  him.'  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Professor  Burrows,  in  his  capacity  as  editor,  allowed  the  following  state- 
ment to  pass :  on  p.  5  Mr.  Ogle  writes,  '  The  reaction  from  this  '  (i.e. 
the  measures  of  Archbishop  Laud)  '  finally  resulted  in  the  charter  of 
James  I,  under  which  the  city  has  been  practically  governed  up  to  the 
present  time.'     James  I's  charter  was  granted  in  1605. 

Professor  Holland  '  has  done  good  service  by  bringing  together,  with 
critical  notes,  all  the  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  notices  bearing 
on  '  The  University  of  Oxford  in  the  Twelfth  Century.'  The  collection  of 
them  must  have  involved  great  labour  ;  they  are  drawn  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources  and  several  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  The 
question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  Do  they  disprove,  or  are  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  consistent  with,  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Rashdall, 
that  the  origin  of  the  university  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  a  development 
from  older  schools,  but  in  a  scholastic  migration  from  Paris  ?  2  The 
notices  of  Theobald  of  Etampes  conclusively  prove  the  existence  of  a 
theological  school  at  Oxford  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  Theobald  was  a  canon  (whether  secular  or 
regular  is  not  clear),3  and  that,  notwithstanding  Professor  Holland's 
arguments,4  he  lectured  at  St.  Frideswide's.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Robert  of  Cricklade,  prior  of  St.  Frideswide's  in  1141,  taught  in  the 
same  schools.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  university  at  its 
origin  had  no  connexion  with  any  religious  house.  The  mention  of  clerici 
diversorum  locorum  Angliceb  residing  at  Oxford  in  1171  certainly  seems 
to  imply  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  studium  generate  ;  but  the  migra- 
tion, if  it  ever  occurred,  may  possibly  have  taken  place  before  that  time. 
Of  all  the  passages  here  quoted  not  one  is  inconsistent  with  Mr. 
Rashdall's  theory,  though  the  accumulated  evidence  does  throw  some 
doubt  on  it.  We  must  suspend  judgment  till  that  new  and  unknown 
evidence  is  discovered  for  which  Professor  Holland  is  sanguine  enough  to 
hope. 

The  Digby  Roll  containing  the  record  of  the  great  lawsuit  between  the 
1  Friars  Preachers  and  the  university,'  though  transcribed  by  Brian 
Twyne  and  used  by  Wood  and  other  historians,  is  here  printed  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  choice  of  an  editor.  Mr. 

1  These  lines  were  already  in  print  before  Professor  Holland's  article  on  ■  The 
Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford  '  appeared  in  the  English  Historical  Eeview,  April, 

1891 Mr.   Poole   has  pointed  out  that  compendioso   on  p.  153  (5)  of  Collectanea  II 

should  be  Compendiensi.  Dachery  reads  compendioso  in  the  text,  but  gives  the  heading 
*  Ejusdem  ad  Boscelinum  compendiensem  clericum."1 

■  Church  Quarterly  Rev.  xxiii.  441. 

3  Collectanea,  p.  157.  4  lb.  p.  141.  5  lb.  p.  163. 
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Kashdall's  researches  into  the  comparative  history  of  medieval  univer- 
sities (the  results  of  which,  or  the  first  instalment  of  them,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  before  very  long  be  given  to  the  world)  have  rendered  him 
peculiarly  capable  of  appreciating  and  explaining  the  information  inci- 
dentally conveyed  by  these  documents  on  the  early  constitutional  deve- 
lopment of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  says,  for  instance,  '  The  roll 
enables  us'  to  point  out  the  period  at  which  the  system  of  voting  by 
faculties  was  introduced  into  the  university  .  .  .  and  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  the  Digby  Roll  and  the  Patent  Roll  (14  Ed.  I,  m.  7) 
we  should  hardly  have  been  sure  that  the  system  was  ever  really  in 
operation  in  Oxford.'  6  The  importance  of  the  document  for  the  history 
of  the  relations  between  the  friars  and  the  university  is  obvious.  The 
award  of  the  arbitrators  concerning  the  granting  or  refusal  of  theological 
degrees  7  became  the  permanent  statute ;  it  was  recapitulated  word  for 
word  by  Richard  II  in  1388,8  and  in  1421  the  university  formally  under- 
took to  observe  it  for  the  future.9  Illustrations  of  the  life  of  the  friars  are 
not  wanting  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  Dominicans  of  Oxford  in  1312,  like  the 
Dominicans  of  London  in  1255,  were  mendicants  not  in  name  only. 

'  Item  concitant  per  totam  prouinciam  clerum  et  populum  contra 
fratres  ;  vnde  necessarius  uictus  fama  et  afTeccio  subtrahitur  ab  eis  et  ideo 
studentes  .  .  .  afflicti  fame  .  .  .  conuentum  totaliterreliquerunt,'  &c.10 

The  letter  of  Archbishop  Reynolds  (p.  262)  has  not  been  edited  with 
the  care  and  accuracy  that  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Rashdall  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  occurs  not  only  on  fol.  33  of  the  register,  but 
also  on  fol.  44.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  versions  the  correct 
reading  can  in  most  cases  be  recovered.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  all  the  errors  and  variations  : — 

Walterus  .  .  .  Henrico  de  Harcley  .  .  .  saluatoris  Regis  pacifici  qui 
pacem  voluit  nunciari.  in  sue  benedicte  .  .  .  ut  in  nostre  none  sublima- 
cionis  principio  .  .  .  debitum  et  legati  legacionis  Anglicane  .  .  .  pacem 
memoriam  [sic,  in  both]  inquirant  hoc  tamen  deditis  studio  studiosius 
...  ad  perfectum  (fol.  33),  [ad  effectum  (fol.  44^1]  etenim  anima  in 
quiescendo  fit  sciens  et  minus  vidj  oculus  perturbatus  ...  fauoribus 
quibus  ignis  [?  doubtful  in  both]  caritatis  .  .  .  dilectum  fratrem  Walterum 
de  Walepoul  (fol.  33)  [Walelepol  (fol.  44)]  ...  ad  gradus  scolasticos  .  .  . 
non  legit  [in  both]  .  .  .  super  hoc  edicto  nullum  [in  both]  preiudicium 
.  .  .  &c. 

It  is  important  to  get  the  name  Walepoul  right :  see  '  A  Record  of  the 
English  Dominicans,'  English  Histoeical  Review  for  Jan.  1890,  p.  107. 

Mr.  Neubauer's  '  Notes  on  the  Jews  in  Oxford '  are  necessarily  frag- 
mentary ;  but  important  subjects  are  touched  upon  in  his  introduction. 
'  On  one  point  we  disagree  from  all  the  historians  of  Oxford  Jews.  We 
cannot  subscribe  to  the  flattering  words  concerning  the  importance  of 
English  Jews  with  relation  to  secular  learning,  expressed  by  late  his- 
torians.' u  On  these  matters  the  compiler  of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Hebrew 
Manuscripts'  in  the  Bodleian  speaks  with  an  authority  and  special 
knowledge  to  which  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  and  Mr.  Boase  cannot  lay  claim. 
The  documents  here  given  concerning  the  Oxford  Jews  are  drawn  some- 

6  Collectanea,  p.  211.  <  lb.  p.  271.  8  Close  Boll,  11  Kic.  II,  m.  15. 

!'  Wilkins,  Cone.  iii.  400.         10  Collectanea,  p.  220.  u  lb.  p.  286. 
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times  from  manuscript  sources,  usually  from  printed  collections  of  records. 
There  must  still  be  a  large  number  of  references  to  the  Oxford  Jews  in 
the  public  records,  and  we  venture  to  give  one  from  Close  Roll  3 
Edw.  I,  m.  18  in  dorso  (a.d.  1275).  (An  Isaac  de  Pulet  is  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Neubauer's  documents,  pp.  307,  308.) 

'  Pro  Magistro  Roberto  de  FleminguhT  et  Comitissa  vxore  Isaac  Pulet 
Judei.  Rex  dilecto  sibi  Magistro  Willelmo  de  Bridelinton  Cancellario 
Vniuersitatis  Oxon'  salutem.  Cum  negocium  et  causam,  que  inter 
Magistrum  Robertum  de  Flemenguill'  et  quandam  Judeam  nomine 
Comitissam  vxorem  scilicet  Isaac  Pulet,  coram  vobis  iam  diu  est  [?] 
agitata  sunt,  dilectis  nobis  in  Xro.  fralribus  Johanni  de  Pecham  et 
Oliuero  de  Encourt  certis  de  causis  commiserimus  audienda  et  prout  de 
iure  fieri  poterit  terminanda  ;  vobis  mandamus  quod  prefatos  Johannem 
et  Oliuerum  hac  vice  negocium  illud,  prout  eis  iniunximus,  audire  et 
secundum  quod  de  iure  expedire  viderint,  coram  eis  terminari  per- 
mittatis.  .  .  .  Teste  ut  supra  [i.e.  Rege  apud  Westmonasterium,  secundo 
•die  Maii].' 

The  foregoing  articles  appeal  only  to  the  historical  student.  The 
4  Memoir  of  William  Grocyn,'  by  Professor  Burrows,  appeals,  if  not  to 
1  the  man  in  the  street,'  at  least  to  the  man  in  the  study,  as  well  as  to  the 
historian  proper.  The  memoir,  together  with  the  list  of  Grocyn's  books, 
drawn  up  by  Linacre  as  his  executor,  and  recently  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Merton  College,  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  new  learning  in  England.  Grocyn's  reputation  has  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  he  published  no  writings  worth  mentioning ;  yet  Hallam 
rightly  calls  him  '  the  patriarch  of  English  learning '  ('scholarship'  would 
perhaps  be  more  correct),  and  the  chief  value  of  Professor  Burrows's 
article  is,  that  it  proves  that  '  the  credit  of  being  the  first  Englishman 
to  introduce  the  new  learning  into  Oxford,  and  from  Oxford  to  the 
country  at  large,'  belongs  not  to  Linacre  but  to  Grocyn.12  The  Italian 
scholar  Vitelli  did  not  first  come  to  Oxford  in  1488,  as  Wood  argues,  but 
was  lecturing  at  New  College  in  1475,  and  probably  some  years  earlier.13 
He  no  doubt  initiated  Grocyn  into  Greek  and  classical  Latin  ;  and  this 
•explains  the  statements  of  Erasmus  and  George  Lily  that  Grocyn  learnt 
Greek  and  Latin  in  England  and  introduced  the  study  of  them  into 
Britain  before  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1488. 14  The  paucity  of  Greek  books 
in  Linacre's  catalogue  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  after 
Grocyn's  death,  these  were  packed  in  a  separate  '  hamper,'  apart  from  the 
other  books,  and  brought  to  London  by  a  special  messenger  and  not 
entered  in  this  list.15  Several  of  them,  however,  are  extant  in  the 
libraries  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  New  College.16  Professor  Burrows 
has  produced  an  essay  which  is  at  once  good  history  and  pleasant 
reading  ;  but — in  writing  of  a  scholar — why  use  '  difference  '  as  a  verb  ?  17 

Lighter  food  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Macray's  '  Table  Talk  and  Papers  of 
Bishop  Hough,'  president  of  Magdalen  College,  in  the  famous  struggle  of 
1687  (the  letter  from  R.  Congreve  to  his  mother  in  the  appendix  affords 
a  curious  glimpse  into  undergraduate  life  in  1733),  and  by  Mr.  Haver- 
field's  '  Extracts  from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  relating  to  Oxford,' 

12  Collectanea,  p.  333.  13  lb.  p.  340.  14  lb.  p.  337. 

15  lb.  pp.  330,  368.  16  lb.  p.  372.  »  lb.  p.  336. 
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vols,  i.-lxx.  The  most  interesting  of  these  extracts  is  the  description  of 
the  examination  system  on  pp.  428-9.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
supplement  to  the  '  Day-Book  of  John  Dome  '  (printed  in ■  Collect.'  vol.  i. 
p.  71  et  seq.),  edited  by  Mr.  Madan  with  the  bibliographical  notes  of  the 
late  Henry  Bradshaw.  These,  however,  '  the  last  piece  of  work  which  he 
finished,'  have  already  been  printed  in  his  '  Collected  Papers.' 

A.  G.  Little. 


Edward  VI  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  an  Examination  into  its 
Origin  and  Early  History.  With  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments. By  F.  A.  Gasquet,  O.S.B.,  and  E.  Bishop.  (London: 
Hodges.     1890.) 

The  authors  of  this  volume  have  been  fortunate,  and  have  improved 
fortune.  To  them  it  has  been  given  to  bring  to  light  several  manuscripts 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
which  by  some  fatality  have  escaped  the  notice  of  former  inquirers  ;  and 
they  have  illustrated  their  discoveries  by  an  historical  narrative  which  is 
learned  and  interesting.  Their  work  consists  of  these  two  parts,  the  his- 
torical narrative,  or  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  in  sixteen 
chapters,  which  comes  first ;  and  the  invaluable  appendix  of  original  docu- 
ments, to  illustrate  which  the  historical  narrative  is  written.  As  the 
authors  have  adopted  this  plan  of  treating  their  materials  it  may  be  said 
at  once  that  they  have  carried  it  out  well ;  but  perhaps  it  might  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  they  had  printed  the  documents  in  extenso  with 
illustrative  notes.  To  make  room  for  the  narrative,  some  of  these  originals 
are  given  in  a  shortened  way,  whereas  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  them  as 
they  are  ;  and  one,  the  Acts  of  the  first  Convocation  of  Edward  VI,  is 
no';  given  but  only  described.  An  explanatory  narrative  is  not  full  history, 
and  yet  has  the  appearance  of  full  history.  Events  which  had  other  bear- 
ings are  exhibited  only  in  their  bearing  upon  one  point  ;  things  are  taken 
as  they  had  become  at  the  moment  when  they  are  spoken  of,  without 
reference  to  their  beginnings  or  former  stages  ;  at  times  the  desire  of  the 
reader  for  what  is  new  is  checked  by  the  unavoidable  repetition  of  wThat 
is  well  known  and  commonplace. 

The  discoveries  which  this  work  contains  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.  All  that 
could  be  done  with  the  means  hitherto  available  had  perhaps  been  done — 
the  sources  of  the  Prayer  Book  explored  ;  the  influence  o£  known  autho- 
rities, such  as  Quignon,  ascertained ;  some  dateless  monuments  put  in 
place,  by  the  industry  of  successive  writers.  But  still  it  was  felt  that  the 
records  were  very  scanty  of  the  process  of  compilation  itself,  the  process 
by  which  the  old  diocesan  uses  were  brought  into  the  great  common  use 
of  the  sixteenth  century  :  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  void  between 
the  time  when  those  old  uses  were  begun  to  be  examined  and  called  in  and 
the  time  when  the  new  use  was  set  out — a  period  of  nine  or  ten  years,  from 
1540  to  1549  ;  a  period  which  might  be  expected  to  be  full  of  the  literary 
remains  of  liturgical  experiments,  but  which,  in  fact,  has  been  found  to 
be  almost  empty.  The  writers  of  this  volume  have  cast  into  the  void  the 
matter  that  was  wanting.     They  have  discovered  a  first  and  second  draft 
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of  a  breviary  with  Cranmer's  annotations  ;  a  sort  of  report  of  the  great 
debate  on  the  sacrament,  which  was  held  in  the  house  of  lords  in  1547 ; 
and  a  report  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  memorable  convocation  of 
the  same  year,  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  exhibit 
the  growth  of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and  invite  us  to  survey  more 
accurately  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  the  extensive  scheme  of 
liturgical  alteration  that  was  promulgated  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  and 
the  first  years  of  Edward.  They  have  completed  their  work  by  carrying 
on  the  examination  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  latter. 

The  last  public  act  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in  the  year  of  his  fall — 1 540, 
a  year  memorable  for  many  reasons — was  to  announce  in  Parliament,  on 
the  authority  of  his  master,  Henry  VIII,  the  appointment  of  a  great  com- 
mission of  bishops  and  doctors,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one 
was  to  treat  of  doctrines,  the  other  of  ceremonies.  In  the  space  of  three 
years  the  former  part  of  this  commission  produced  the  last  of  the  great 
Henrician  formularies  of  the  faith,  the  '  Necessary  Doctrine  of  a  Christian 
Man.'  A  very  conservative  'Kationale,'  or  exposition  of  divine  service, 
which  is  extant,  of  Henry's  time,  has  been  conjectured  by  me,  in  my 
'  History  of  the  Church  of  England,'  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  other 
part  of  this  commission  ;  and  to  what  I  said  there  it  may  be  added 
that  the  conjecture  seems  agreeable  to  Cromwell's  speech  in  parliament 
on  the  occasion,  who  said  that  the  king  alios  autem  episcopos  elegit  qui 
discri?nen  et  rationem  ceremoniarum  exponant  ....  episcoporum  horum 
functio  in  ceremoniis  et  ritibus  erit.1  The  present  writers  accept  this  con- 
jecture. The  '  Rationale,'  however,  remained  unpublished  in  1543,  when 
the  '  Necessary  Doctrine  '  (the  work  of  the  other  part  of  the  commission) 
was  passed  by  convocation  and  published.  Instead  of  issuing  a  companion 
volume  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  explain  and  defend  them  (as 
the  '  Rationale  '  would  have  done  most  uncompromisingly),  Archbishop 
Cranmer  declared  in  convocation  that  it  was  the  king's  will  that  the 
existing  service  books  should  be  examined  and  reformed.  Hereupon  the 
examination  of  service  books  was  assigned  to  two  bishops,  each  of  whom 
was  to  take  to  himself  three  of  the  lower  house  of  the  clergy :  but  this 
committee  seems  not  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  the  two  bishops  apparently 
did  nothing,  not  having  power  to  act  alone.  What,  then,  followed  ?  No- 
thing public  in  the  reign  of  Henry — no  examination  or  castigation  of  the 
service  books.  But  in  the  first  year  of  Henry's  son,  in  1547,  the  convoca- 
tion spoke  as  if  something  had  been  expected,  the  lower  house  petitioning 
the  upper  that  '  the  labours  of  the  bishops  and  others,  who  by  command 
of  convocation  had  been  engaged  in  examining,  revising,  and  setting 
forth  the  divine  service,  should  be  produced  and  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  house.'  This  was  a  memorable  and  active  assembly  ; 
and  this  petition  was  one  of  several  by  which  the  clergy  endeavoured  at 
the  time  to  recover  the  rights  and  liberties  which  they  had  once  enjoyed. 
But  to  what  labours  of  bishops  and  others  did  they  refer  herein?  I 
have  suggested  that  it  was  to  the  unpublished  '  Rationale '  above 
mentioned,  the  suppression  of  which  I  ascribed  to  Cranmer.  When 
the  suggestion  was  made  there  was  nothing  else  known  to  which  the 

1  Lords  Journals,  p.  129. 
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clergy  might  be  supposed  to  point  in  their  petition.  But  the  present 
writers  observe  not  without  some  force  that  the  words  of  the  clergy,  in 
their  petition,  about  revision  or  examination  scarcely  give  the  description 
of  a  rationale  or  exposition  :  and  that  the  clergy  speak  of  the  examination 
of  service  books  as  having  been  undertaken  by  their  own  command  (ex 
mandate  convocation,™)  without  mention  of  the  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  version  of  the  petition  (in  the  Stillingfleet  MSS.)  perhaps 
by  Cranmer  himself,  in  which  the  clergy  speak  not  of  their  own  command, 
but  say  that  as,  '  by  the  commandment  of  King  Henry  VIII,  certain 
prelates  and  learned  men  had  been  appointed  to  alter  the  service  of  the 
church,'  and  had  made  '  certain  books,  as  they  were  informed,'  upon  which 
they  desired  to  see  and  peruse  the  said  books.  This  probably  refers  to 
Cranmer's  declaration  of  the  king's  will  in  1543  ;  but  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  admitted  conjecture  of  origin  of  the  '  Kationale  '  three 
years  before  under  Cromwell's  commission,  while  the  words  to  '  alter 
the  service  '  may  possibly  be  Cranmer's  own  interpretation  of  the  purpose 
with  which,  as  to  ritual,  that  commission  had  been  appointed.  And  the 
•  Eationale,'  unpublished,  but  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  in  its  argu- 
ments answering  to  the  wishes  of  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  may  have 
been  among  the  '  certain  books  '  which  the  clergy  wished  to  see,  even 
though  it  were  not  the  only  one.  The  matter  is  not  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, for  nothing  is  known  to  have  come  of  the  petition  of  the  clergy  : 
neither  the  '  Eationale '  nor  any  other  '  books  '  seem  to  have  been  laid 
before  them. 

Cranmer,  however,  had  that  which  he  might,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  have 
exhibited  to  the  convocation.  Since  the  year  1543,  when  he  declared  King 
Henry's  will  to  be  that  the  service  books  should  be  examined,  he  appears 
to  have  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  two  successive  schemes,  of  breviary  and  lectionary,  and  of  order  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  with  lectionary,  which  it  is  the  first  praise  of 
Mr.  Gasquet  and  Mr.  Bishop  to  have  discovered  in  one  of  the  manuscript 
collections  in  the  British  Museum.  These  originals,  in  the  clerkly  writing 
of  Morrice,  annotated  and  corrected  in  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  archbishop, 
supply  the  lost  links  of  the  chain  which  conducts  the  old  service  books  to 
the  first  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  exhibit  the  process  by 
which  the  one  became  the  other.  To  them  may  be  referred,  and  by  them 
will  be  rewarded,  the  curiosity  of  the  liturgical  reader.  The  discoverers  are 
right  beyond  doubt  in  assigning  them  to  some  date  between  1543  and  the 
death  of  Henry  at  the  beginning  of  1547.  Cranmer  is  known  to  have 
been  at  liturgical  work  then,  as  witness  that  draft  of  a  royal  mandate 
about  removing  certain  ceremonies,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  king  ■  to  peruse  certain  books  of  service  '  ;  and  was  to 
have  had  for  his  colleagues  not  a  Salcot  or  a  Goodrich  (the  two  prelates 
who  were  ineffectively  nominated  in  1543),  but  the  conservative  Heath 
and  Day.2  The  king,  however,  never  signed  the  mandate  ;  and  Cranmer 
seems  to  have  pursued  his  way  alone. 

As  to  the  first  convocation  of  Edward,  towards  the  end  of  1547,  our 
authors  truly  say  that  its  records  have  received  very  unfortunate  treat- 

8  Page  28  ;  Pocock's  Bur.net,  ii.  330,  or  Cranmer's  Remains.    Dixon,  ii.  365. 
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ment  at  the  hands  of  Burnet,  Strype,  and  Wilkins ;  and  one  of  their 
services  to  history  is  that  they  have  given  information  where  to  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  acts  or  journal  of  that  memorable  meeting,  in  which 
the  questions  of  communion  in  both  kinds  and  of  the  marriage  of  priests 
were  decided.  The  original  paper  is  extant,  with  the  signatures,  on  the 
latter  question,  of  the  affirmantes  and  negantes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  interesting  memorials  may  soon  be  given  to  the  world. 

The  first  of  the  great  liturgical  works  of  Edward's  reign  was  the 
Communion  Book  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1548.  Some 
dateless  documents  exist,  which  by  general  consent  are  considered  to  have 
been  immediately  anterior  to  this  publication,  viz.  the  several  sets  of 
4  Questions  concerning  the  Mass,'  which  are  given  by  Burnet  and  others. 
To  fix  the  exact  date  of  these  Questions,  which  were  answered  by  nearly  all 
the  bishops  and  one  or  two  doctors,  is  a  point  of  some  moment.  The 
writers  under  review  maintain  that  these  curious  papers  were  either  just 
after  the  first  parliament  (and  convocation)  of  Edward,  or  at  any  rate 
close  upon  the  end  of  it,  because  they  contain  nothing  about  the  desirability 
of  communion  under  both  kinds,  which  matter  was  expedited  by  parlia- 
ment late  in  the  session,  on  December  20.  They  argue  (after  Collier)  that 
this  particular  question  was  not  among  the  Questions  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  to  ask  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  maintain,  for 
a  reason  given,  that  the  Questions  could  not  be  later  than  the  end  of 
January  following.  [Indeed,  they  could  not  have  been  much  later,  for  the 
Communion  Book  was  published  on  March  8,  and  must  have  been  some 
time  in  the  press.]  The  writers  animadvert  on  my  assignation  of  the 
first  and  longest  of  these  sets  of  Questions  '  to  some  period  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  1547 '  (p.  83) — to  some  period,  that  is,  in 
Edward's  first  year,  previous  to  his  first  parliament.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  I  said  no  such  thing.  My  argument  is  that  they  were  not  before, 
but  during  the  session  of  1547.  I  showed,  partly  after  Jenkyns,  that  the 
third  or  last  set  of  the  Questions  must  be  referred  to  that  session,  and 
then  added,  '  If  it  should  be  argued  that  the  first  set  of  Questions  need  not 
be  of  that  date,  because  the  third  set  is,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  first 
set  also  contains  a  decisive  proof.'  I  also  added  that  the  second  or  remain- 
ing set  is  of  the  same  date  also,  so  that  he  refers  all  the  sets  to  the  session 
of  1547.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  same  opinion  with  these  writers,  save  that 
they  would  put  the  Questions  right  to  the  end  of  the  session,  or  possibly 
just  after  it.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  Questions  were  propounded  any 
time  during  the  session — at  all  events  whilst  the  bishops  were  still  in  town 
to  answer  them.  Having  mistaken  my  meaning,  which  was  that  the 
Questions  were  not  before  the  session,  the  writers  go  on  to  take  ex- 
ception to  my  '  decisive  proof,'  which  went  to  show  that  they  were  not 
after  it.  They  say  that  one  of  the  queries  being  '  whether  it  be  con- 
venient that  masses  satisfactory  should  continue— that  -is  to  say,  priests 
hired  to  sing  for  souls  departed ' — it  is  a  misapprehension  for  me 
to  have  argued  that  '  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  ask  this  after 
the  session  of  1547,  which  destroyed  chantries,'  because  that  the  chan- 
tries act  only  abolished  certain  perpetual  foundations  for  masses,  and 
had  nothing  to  forbid  priests  being  hired  to  sing  for  souls  departed, 
which  could  be  done  as  well  after  as  before  the  act,  and  only  became 
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unlawful  '  when  the  mass  was  abolished  altogether.'  For  this  they  quote 
Gardiner's  famous  sermon  of  June  1548,  to  the  effect  that  '  though  the 
chantries  be  transferred  to  another  use  the  mass  is  not  condemned,'  and 
that  'the  act  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  ministers,  that  they  should  have 
their  living  out  of  the  same.'  I  may  have  learned  as  much  from  the 
answers  themselves  that  were  returned  to  the  question.  My  argument 
is  that  it  was,  as  not  before  so  not  indefinitely  after,  but  during  the 
session  ;  though  it  may  have  been  late  therein,  for  the  chantries  act  was 
not  expedited  till  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Dec.  24.  The  matter  is,, 
as  to  this  question  that  it  was  asked  (and  asked  in  a  contemptuous  form) 
to  cover  the  meditated  destruction  of  chantries,  which  was  the  reason  why 
it  was  asked  at  all.  These  writers  and  myself  in  fact  agree  instead 
of  differing  as  to  the  date  of  the  Questions  on  the  mass,  that  it  was 
during,  or  possibly  just  after,  but  not  before,  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1547. 

In  this  chapter  respecting  the  time,  place,  and  persons  concerned  in 
the  first  English  Order  of  Communion,  or  '  the  new  liturgy,'  the  work 
of  1548,  to  which  the  above-mentioned  Questions  on  the  mass  seem  to 
have  been  preparatory,  our  authors  give  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the 
celebrated  Windsor  commission  or  assembly,  the  body  which  has  in 
history  the  credit  of  having  drawn  up  not  only  that  communion  book,  but 
also  the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  which  followed  in  1549.  This 
assembly  is  usually  said,  after  Fuller,  to  have  consisted  of  thirteen — six 
bishops,  six  doctors,  and  the  primate  Cranmer— and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  so  constituted.  But  by  a  laborious  investigation 
the  authors  show  that  it  had  no  commission  in  writing  that  is  known  ; 
that  as  to  the  time  when  it  began  to  meet,  the  place  where  it  met,  the 
persons  and  the  number  of  persons  who  composed  it,  there  are  varying 
statements  in  the  historians,  many  of  whom  they  cite.  On  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  want  of  a  written  commission,  they  are  very  emphatic. 
'  Of  commission  in  any  formal  sense  of  the  term  no  trace  has  been  found 
after  a  careful  examination  of  records,  printed  and  unprinted  '  (p.  94). — 
1  Search  has  been  made  for  any  sign  of  a  commission  for  either  the  Order 
of  Communion  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  through  every  series  of 
documents  and  collection  of  papers  which  seemed  to  promise  results,  but 
in  vain  ;  no  indication  of  any  such  commission  has  been  met  with  '  (p.  146). 
As  to  the  place,  they  make  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  Chertsey,  as  well 
as  Windsor ;  and  this  is  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  which  is  entirely 
due  to  them.  As  to  the  persons  concerned,  they  justly  conclude  that  the 
only  list  worth  serious  consideration  is  that  of  Fuller,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  the  symmetrical  constitution  of  thirteen  prelates  and  doctors  with  the 
primate,  Their  researches  somewhat  confirm  Fuller,  but  they  urge  with 
reason  that  he  cannot  be  taken  to  settle  the  question.  He  cannot,  indeed, 
be  supposed  to  have  invented  his  list ;  but  he  himself  '  clearly  did  not 
know  to  what  his  list  really  referred  ;  it  is  practically  useless  for  determining 
the  actual  names  of  the  compilers  of  the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
must  remain  without  authority  until  the  document  itself  can  be  produced  ' 
(p.  146).  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  add  that  the  writers  have  entirely 
omitted  to  mention  that  in  the  most  important  parts  of  their  conclusions 
on  this  subject  they  have  been  anticipated  by  myself,  who  was  the  first  to 
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raise  the  main  question  whether  the  Windsor  commissioners  ever  had  any 
written  commission.  I  said,  inter  alia  to  the  same  effect,  '  It  is  curious 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  Windsor  commission,  as  at  first 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  Communion  Book  of  the  year  before  the  Prayer 
Book,  is  derived  only  from  Fuller,  who  does  not  say  whence  he  got  it,  and 
who  describes  it  as  referring  to  the  Prayer  Book,  not  the  Communion 
Book.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Fuller  saw  the  list  of  thirteen  which  he 
gives  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  saw  it  in  a  written  commission  that 
was  issued  to  the  persons  named.  But  still  that  written  commission  has 
never  been  produced.  Hence  it  is  not  certain  that  the  thirteen  divines 
eommonly  called  the  Windsor  commission  ever  had  a  written  com- 
mission.' 3 

On  the  important  question  whether  the  first  Prayer  Book  were  ever 
submitted  to  convocation,  the  authors  confirm  the  negative  answer  given 
by  myself,  quoting  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  not. 
But  here,  again,  they  have  omitted  to  say  that  I  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  question  for  perhaps  a  century  and  a  half,  and  that  I  had  collected 
and  examined  the  contemporary  evidence  both  for  and  against.     They 
give  the  same  contemporary  negative-  evidence  that  I  gave — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  found — but  they  make  no  reference  to  him, 
although  one  or  two  items  of  that  evidence  were  produced  or  printed  by  him 
for  the  first  time  (p.  152  ;  cf.  Dixon,  hi.  5,  130,  146-8).   As  to  the  opposite 
evidence,  they  have  held  it  unnecessary  to  follow  it  beyond  an  initial 
stage  ;  but  they  might  have  said  that  it  has  all  been  traced  with  care  by 
the  previous  writer  (hi.  5,  127,  161,  163).      Such  reticence  toward  their 
immediate  precursor  falls  below  what  is  requisite,  and  has  the  effect  of 
leaving  their  own  historical  dissertation  incomplete.     It  is  more  pleasant 
to  pass  to  the  truly  valuable  contribution  that  they  have  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  first  Prayer  Book  was  carried  into  use. 
They  have  discovered  and  printed  in  full  an  original  report  or  summary  of 
the  great  debate  that  was  held  in  the  house  of  lords  in  the  end  of  1548, 
preparatory  to  the  first  act  for  uniformity  of  the  session  following  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year.     Our  knowledge  of  this  memorable  occasion 
has  been  hitherto  of  the  slightest,  drawn  merely  from  a  few  letters  of  the 
period  which  happened  to   refer  to  it.     Now  it  is  set  before  us  in  its 
animation  and  conflict ;    and  the  discoverers  have  accompanied  it  by  an 
exposition,  or  commenting  narrative,  for  which  thanks  are  due,  though 
there  may  be  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  some  things  that  it 
contains. 

The  investigation  which  follows  of  the  relation  of  the  English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  toward  ancient  and  toward  contemporary  liturgies  is 
perhaps  the  most  learned  part  of  the  work,  and  full  of  striking  observa- 
tions. The  writers  hold  that  in  studying  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
historically  the  main  question  is  from  what  sources  it  was  derived  im- 
mediately ;  what  books,  what  authors  lay  within  reach  of  the  English 
compilers.  On  this  subject  considerable  light  is  thrown  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted,  perhaps,  whether  it  can  be  fully  determined  :  especially  if  that 
be  admitted  which  these  writers  more  than  once  advance,  that,  with  one 

3  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  iii.  10. 
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exception,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  who  the  compilers  were.  However, 
the  ancient  uses  of  England  were,  no  doubt,  the  body  on  which  they  ope- 
rated ;  and  the  ancient  uses  may  be  regarded  as  one,  since  their  differences 
were  unimportant  in  comparison  of  their  general  agreement  in  contents 
and  structure.  The  extent  to  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adheres 
to  the  ancient  uses  or  departs  from  them,  is  given  as  regards  the  great 
central  service  of  the  mass  ;  and  after  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  compared  with  the  liturgies  of  contemporary  origin,  the  liturgies  that 
owed  their  birth  to  the  Keformation.  Of  these  latter,  only  those  of  the 
Lutherans  are  considered,  the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian  services  being 
out  of  question  as  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  German  and 
Latin  missals  of  Luther,  which  are  affirmed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  other 
numerous  Lutheran  liturgies,  are  compared  with  the  Order  of  Communion 
in  the  English  book ;  and  the  Lutheran  influence  is  traced  also  in  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  All  this  is  in  order  to  answer 
the  question,  which  is  raised,  whether  the  English  Prayer  Book  f  is  to  be 
ranked  with  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Christian  church  or  with  the  group 
of  church  services  created  by  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  ' 
(p.  216).  The  answer  given  is  that  '  there  can  be  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  classing  it  with  the  latter,  not  with  the  former  '  (p.  224).  This  deci- 
sion will  scarcely  be  accepted  by  English  catholics  without  reserve.  The 
English  Book  kept  closer  to  the  earlier  uses  than  the  Lutherans  did. 
Instead  of  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  groups  or  families  of  liturgies, 
which  these  writers  suggest,  it  would  have  been  simpler  to  say  that  of 
all  the  liturgies  that  were  formed  or  reformed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  force  of  the  Reformation  the  English  liturgy  was  the  most  conserva- 
tive. The  investigation  brings  out  several  points  of  interest.  One  is  the 
greatness  of  Cranmer  in  his  own  line  :  everything  in  the  way  of  arrange- 
ment, compilation,  manipulation — in  a  word,  composition — seems  to  go 
back  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  men  who  can 
help  themselves  not  only  by  their  own  wit,  but  by  the  best  of  the  wit  of 
others,  by  making  it  their  own.  When  the  materials  that  came  under  his 
notice  had  passed  through  his  delicate  perusal,  he  could  fuse  all  together 
in  that  wonderful  sacred  English  which  can  never  be  written  again.  That 
such  a  man  was  '  ductile,'  open  to  receive  all  impressions,  belongs  to  the 
character.  He  was  a  high  literary  genius.  These  inquiries,  for  another 
matter,  reopen  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  English  Reformation 
was  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  Lutherans.  Of  late  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  deny  that  Lutheranism  had  any  share  at  all  in  shaping  the 
course  of  England ;  and  the  position  held  by  such  writers  as  Laurence 
has  been  regarded  as  no  longer  tenable.  The  Augsburg  confession,  how- 
ever, certainly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  English  confessions  ;  and 
now  it  seems  that  the  Lutheran  liturgies  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
English  Prayer  Book  than  has  been  thought.  One  or  two  slight  trips  in 
this  part  of  the  work  of  our  authors  may  be  noticed.  They  say  that 
Laurence,  in  his  'Bampton  Lectures,'  affirms  that  there  is  a  copy  of 
some  of  Luther's  works,  that  once  belonged  to  Cranmer,  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (p.  229).  The  reference  should  be  to 
the  college  of  the  name  in  Oxford,  where  there  are  some  of  Cranmer's 
books. 
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On  this  part  of  the  general  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  critics 
are  too  much  inclined  to  think  that  rival  theories  are  held  by  historians 
as  to  the  comparative  influence  of  foreign  and  native  reformers  in  the 
work  of  the  English  Reformation.  If  an  historical  writer  finds  foreigners, 
sending  exhortations  into  England,  writing  censures,  and  otherwise  inter- 
fering, and  records  what  he  finds,  is  he  therefore  denying  that  English- 
men gave  the  same  advice,  or  that,  if  they  did,  they  had  no  weight  ?  If 
he  finds  certain  English  bishops  or  doctors  strenuously  urging  the 
measures  that  were  actually  adopted,  and  says  so,  is  he  thereby  denying 
that  the  representations  of  foreigners  to  the  same  purpose  had  any  effect  ? 
Our  authors  have  laid  stress  on  the  one  hand  on  the  determination  of 
the  English,  of  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  and  have  pointed  out  with 
probability  that  Cranmer  was  considerably  impelled  by  his  opposition  to 
Gardiner.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  brought  forward  some  new  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  foreign  divines,  as,  e.g.,  a  tract  of  Peter  Martyr's 
on  the  eucharist  (p.  158).  Thus  they  cut  both  ways  :  and  yet  one  of  their 
admirers  in  the  press  vigorously  exclaims,  '  He  (they)  has  (have)  scattered 
to  the  winds  the  theory  that  the  first  Prayer  Book  was  ever  meant  to  be 
final,  or  that  things  would  have  gone  on  comfortably  enough  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  foreign  reformers,  which  led  to  the 
important  alterations  introduced  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552.4 

In  their  account  of  the  reception  of  the  English  services  the  writers 
go  lightly  over  the  great  risings  and  the  academic  disputations  of  the 
year  1549  ;  but  they  make  good  use,  for  the  first  time  in  this  connexion, 
of  some  scattered  notices  in.  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle  and  Wriothesleif  & 
Chronicle  of  quarrels  in  the  London  churches  and  variations  of  practice 
which  arose  through  the  first  Prayer  Book.  Some  of  the  instances  which 
they  give  occurred  before  the  day,  9  June,  appointed  for  the  new  service 
to  come  into  use,  and  exhibit  exactly  the  same  impetuous  desire  to  go 
before  the  law,  and  anticipate  '  the  king's  proceedings,'  which  was  still 
more  unhappily  manifested  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  following 
reign.  This  part  of  their  work  is  particularly  good  upon  the  contest 
between  Bonner  and  May  in  St.  Paul's  (cf.  Dixon,  hi.  129).  It  seems 
that  Cranmer  himself  took  the  trouble  to  go  and  preach  and  officiate  more 
than  once  in  St.  Paul's,  probably  by  invitation  of  the  reforming  dean  ; 
and  that  the  sermons  which  he  delivered  were  written  originally  by  Peter 
Martyr  in  Latin,  were  translated  for  the  use  of  the  archbishop,  were  then 
retouched  by  his  assiduous  hand,  and  are  extant  in  the  C.C.C.C.  library 
(p.  242).  They  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Cranmer's  writings  in  Todd  or 
Jenkyns.     They  ought  to  be  printed. 

In  their  final  chapter,  on  '  The  Second  Book  of  1552,'  the  authors  have 
discovered  a  curious  agreement  between  several  of  the  alterations  made 
in  the  Order  of  Communion  in  the  first  book  and  some  points  previously 
noted  by  Gardiner  in  the  criticism  that  he  passed  on  the  first  book  in 
his  famous  literary  sacramental  controversy  with  Cranmer.  They  hold 
that  these  points,  in  which  Gardiner  had  praised  the  retention  of  catholic 
doctrine,  were  eliminated  by  Cranmer  in  the  second  book  rather  because  of 
Gardiner's  approbation  than  by  reason  of  objection  raised  by  Bucer  in  his. 

4  Athenceum,  Dec.  27,  1890. 
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*  Censura  ; '  albeit,  as  they  allow,  two  of  the  points  in  question  were  among 
the  very  many  matters  alleged  by  Bucer  against  the  first  book  and  altered 
in  the  second.  The  case  is  interesting,  and  the  authors  have  done  well  to 
bring  it  forward.  It  may  serve  to  show,  on  a  most  important  subject, 
the  effect  on  Cranmer  of  the  strokes  of  his  powerful  adversary.  In  the 
same  chapter  the  authors  contend  that  a  working  meeting  of  convocation 
for  considering  the  first  Prayer  Book,  with  the  view  of  altering  it,  which 
has  been  hitherto  assigned  to  the  end  of  1550,  really  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  1552  (p.  286).  The  former  date  has  been  given  by  suc- 
cessive writers  in  dependence  upon  Heylin,  the  only  original  authority 
who  records  the  meeting  at  all.  Our  authors  hold  that  Heylin  made  a 
mistake  of  date :  and  to  the  reasons  that  they  give  it  may  be  added 
that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  should  have  been  an  active  meeting 
of  convocation  at  a  time  when  parliament  was  not  sitting.  Their  main 
reason  is  that  Cranmer' s  register  gives  a  writ  of  prorogation  of  con- 
vocation at  the  end  of  1550.  This  seems  conclusive.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  conference  of  bishops  held  at  that  time  about  altering  the  Prayer 
Book.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  in  discussing  this  matter  the  authors 
have  convicted  myself  of  a  mistake  similar  to  that  which  they  attribute 
to  Heylin.  He  has  assigned  a  letter  to  1551  which  is  dated  1552  in 
the  Parker  '  Original  Letters.' 

If,  then,  the  correction  offered  by  our  authors  be  accepted,  as  it  seems 
that  it  should  be,  and  it  be  established  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1552 
that  the  alteration  of  the  first  Prayer  Book  came  under  the  consideration 
of  convocation,  it  follows  that  whatever  Heylin  tells  us,  from  the  perished 
acts,  was  done  by  convocation  in  1550  was  done  in  1552.  And  we  know 
no  more  than  Heylin  tells  us.  Now  our  authors  seem  to  intimate  that  at 
the  later  date,  which  was  of  course  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  second 
Prayer  Book,  the  convocation  had  under  consideration  alterations  that  went 
far  beyond  those  which  obtained  in  the  second  book,  great  as  those  were. 
The  design  of  a  third  book,  of  a  far  more  sweeping  character  than  the 
second,  has  been  freely  imputed  of  late  to  Cranmer,  by  more  than  one 
Anglican  writer.  It  is  a  grave  imputation,  which,  however,  seems  to  rest 
upon  a  piece  of  secondhand  evidence,  upon  something  that  Bullinger  is 
said  to  have  said  to  some  of  the  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  which,  again, 
comes  from  a  notoriously  one-sided  book,  '  The  Troubles  at  Frankfort.' 
Our  authors  significantly  quote  this  piece  of  evidence  in  the  midst  of  their 
remarks  about  the  convocation  meeting  of  1552.  '  Bullinger,  always 
well  informed,  stated  to  some  of  the  Frankfort  exiles  that  "  Cranmer, 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  had  drawn  up  a  Book  of  Prayer  a  hundred  times 
more  perfect  than  this  that  we  now  have"  {i.e.  the  book  of  1552)  ;  but 
"  the  same  could  not  take  place,  for  that  he  was  matched  with  such  a 
wicked  clergy  and  convocation,  with  other  enemies,"  '  p.  287.  Now  if  our 
authors  could  make  good  that  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  second 
book,  1552,  convocation  was  considering  changes  that  went  far  beyond 
the  second  book,  Bullinger's  alleged  assertion  about  a  third  book  being 
in  contemplation  would  be  no  longer  unsupported,  and  a  blow  would 
be  struck  at  the  comparatively  conservative  character  of  the  English 
Eeformation,  so  far  at  least  as  intention  was  concerned.  However,  even 
granting  that  whatever  was  considered  by   convocation  on  the  matter 
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was  considered  in  1552,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  in  1552  the  convocation 
considered  anything  beyond  those  alterations  which  turned  the  first  book 
into  the  second.  Heylin's  extract  from  the  acts  says  that  it  was  debated 
among  the  prelates  '  of  such  doubts  as  had  arisen  about  some  things 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  more  particularly  touching 
such  parts  as  were  retained,  and  such  as  had  been  abrogated  by  the  rules 
thereof:  the  form  of  words  used  at  the  giving  of  the  bread,  and  the 
different  manner  of  administering  the  holy  sacrament.'  These  particulars 
answer  to  alterations  that  were  made  in  the  second  book  as  compared 
with  the  first — several  alterations  in  the  calendar,  the  form  of  words  used 
in  giving  the  elements  in  holy  communion,  and  the  different  manner 
of  administering,  as,  e.g.,  the  kind  of  bread.  In  the  act  of  parliament 
authorising  the  second  book,  which  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  reason  that  Heylin  gives  is  alleged  for  any  revision  whatever  having 
been  made  :  '  that  doubts  had  arisen  about  some  things  contained  in 
the  (first)  Book  of  Common  Prayer  '  and  '  the  mistakers '  are  treated 
somewhat  contemptuously,  while  it  is  indicated  that  in  the  second  book  a 
final  point  of  alteration  had  been  reached.  The  act  says  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  now  '  made  fully  perfect,'  and  again  that  it  was 
'  explained  and  perfected.'  Between  the  convocation  and  parliament  of 
1552  and  the  publication  of  the  second  book  nine  months  elapsed  ;  it  is 
known  that  in  the  interval  something  further  was  attempted  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  obtrusive  foreigner,  John  Knox  ;  but  the  curious  history  of 
the  '  Declaration  on  Kneeling,'  commonly  called  the  black  rubric,  is  the 
history  of  the  defeat  of  an  attempt  to  rush  an  innovation  ;  and  the  mind 
of  Cranmer  himself  seems  sufficiently  declared  by  the  sentence  that 
dropped  from  him  on  that  occasion :  '  Is  it  wisdom  to  alter  without 
parliament  what  has  been  concluded  by  parliament,  at  the  bidding  of 
glorious  and  unquiet  spirits,  who  would  still  find  faults  if  the  book  were 
altered  every  year  ? ' 5  In  the  following  reign  the  martyr  Taylor  testified 
that  the  second  book  was  held  to  be  final  and  perfect :  '  by  one  reforma- 
tion [revision]  it  was  fully  perfected,'  he  said ;  '  no  christian  conscience 
could  be  offended  by  anything  contained  in  that  book.' 

On  the  whole  this  is  an  important  and  valuable  work.  It  is  written 
in  an  excellent  spirit,  conciliatory  and  calm,  which  stands  in  contrast 
with  the  violence  and  bitterness  of  some  Eoman  catholic  tractates.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  a  controversial  work  ;  and  so  far  forth  as  it  puts  on  a  con- 
troversial it  loses  a  literary  tone  and  becomes  unhistorical  in  phraseology. 
It  is  unhistorical  to  call  one  side  only  in  the  struggle  of  the  Keformation 
by  the  name  of  catholic — 'the  catholics,'  'the  catholic  bishops,'  and  so 
on — making  a  great  assumption  as  a  matter  of  course.  One  misses  such 
familiar  designations  as  the  old  and  new  learning,  which  are  sanctioned 
by  literary  use.  It  is  unhistorical  to  explain,  or  explain  away,  the  con- 
duct of  '  catholic  '  bishops  in  accepting  the  measures  of  the  Reformation. 
Indeed,  most  of  what  is  said  of  bishops — their  position,  their  motives, 
their  relations  among  themselves — constitutes  the  weakest  part  of  the 
book.  The  reader  feels  that  all  is  not  there,  the  whole  story  is  not  told. 
But,  when  everything  is  said,  this  work  is  of  great  learning  and  ability, 

5  Cranmer  to  the  council :  Perry's  Historical  Considerations,  p.  77. 
VOL.  VI. NO.  XXIII.  P  P 
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and  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  Two  or  three  misprints  may  be 
noticed — 'brevity'  for  'beauty'  (p.  26),  'Dixon,  ii.'  for  'Dixon,  hi.'  (p. 
269).  R-  W.  Dixon. 

Die  Zusammenkunft  von  Bayonne.  Das  franzosische  Staatsleben  unci 
Spanien  in  den  Jahren  1563-1567.  Von  Eeich  Marcks.  (Strass- 
burg  :  K.  J.  Triibner.     1889.) 

The  interview  of  Catherine  dei  Medici  with  her  daughter  and  the  duke  of 
Alva  at  Bayonne  has  long  possessed  an  irresistible  fascination  for  writers 
of  monographs.  No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew gone  abroad  than  it  was  directly  ascribed  to  this  meeting  by  those 
who  had  always  suspected  such  a  denouement,  and  the  theory  of  the  close 
connexion  between  the  two  events  still  finds  supporters.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  author  is  not  one.  The  result  of  his  researches  is  the  view  that 
Catherine's  anxiety  for  the  interview  was  due  to  the  desire  to  make  herself 
safe  on  the  side  of  Spain,  and  possibly  to  further  the  fortunes  of  her 
family  by  intermarriage.  An  understanding  with  the  king  of  Spain  for 
an  offensive  catholic  movement  would,  it  is  urged,  be  out  of  consonance 
with  the  ceaseless  labour  of  reconciliation  during  the  preceding  years  and 
with  the  policy  which  succeeded  the  interview.  For  a  whole  fortnight 
Catherine  resisted  the  pressure  of  her  daughter  and  the  Spanish  envoys, 
who  found  support  in  the  drastic  proposals  of  the  leaders  of  the  French 
catholics.  Within  the  last  three  days,  however,  of  the  interview,  conces- 
sions were  made  which  satisfied  Alva  and  his  master,  though  Granvelle 
and  Alva  exhibited  some  scepticism.  The  queen  was  prompted,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  author,  not  by  Alva's  alleged  threat  that  the  king  must 
lose  his  crown,  or  his  brother  Henry  his  head,  but  merely  by  her  fear  that 
the  total  failure  of  the  interview  would  hinder  the  attainment  of  her  ends. 
These  concessions  consisted  in  the  engagement  to  accept  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  an  enigmatical  promise  of  punishment  or 
remedial  measures.  The  latter,  however,  probably  did  not  refer  to  the 
judicial  murder  or  assassination  of  the  Huguenot  leaders — a  scheme 
suggested  by  Montpensier's  confessor  and  welcomed  by  Alva — but  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  ministers  and  the  subsequent  enforcement  of  orthodoxy. 
The  execution  of  these  measures  was  postponed  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  journey  of  the  French  court ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  Catherine 
never  seriously  intended  an  act  which  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
signal  for  civil  war.  She  hoped  to  elude  the  concessions  in  which  her 
hand-to-mouth  policy  had  involved  her,  and  her  opportunity  for  this  was 
found  in  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  which  hampered 
the  Spanish  government.  Alva's  ominous  phrase  as  to  the  fate  of  five  or 
six  Huguenot  heads  may  well  have  rung  in  the  queen's  ears,  concludes 
the  author,  when  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  fresh  difficulty; 
but  the  great  massacre  was  not  the  conscious  conclusion  to  the  interview. 
The  indirect  connexion  is,  however,  fully  admitted.  The  Huguenots 
from  the  first  believed  in  the  evil  intentions  of  the  two  courts,  and  at 
once  began  to  arm ;  their  mistrust  led  directly  to  the  second  war,  and 
so  by  stages  to  the  murderous  attack  on  Coligni. 
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Such  is  the  result  of  the  most  patient  researches  in  the  enormous 
stores  of  printed  and  unprinted  material  with  which  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
student  of  the  wars  of  religion  to  grapple,  and  among  which  especial  weight 
is  given  to  the  correspondence  of  Philip  with  his  ministers  in  France. 
The  author  is  not  led  astray  by  the  craving  for  sensationalism  too  common 
among  previous  writers  on  this  subject.  Those  who  take  slight  interest 
in  the  solution  of  historical  puzzles  will  find  ample  compensation  in  the 
admirable  description  of  the  condition  of  French  religious  parties  and  of 
the  pacificatory  measures  of  the  queen  dowager  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  war  of  religion.  This  is,  indeed,  as  Herr  Marcks  rightly  believes, 
the  shell  through  which  alone  the  kernel  can  be  reached. 

E.  Armstrong. 


George  Buchanan,  Humanist  and  Beformer  :  a  Biography.   By  P.  Hume 

Brown.     (Edinburgh:  Douglas.     1890.) 
Scotland  from  the  Earliest  Times   to  the  Present  Century.     By  John 

Mackintosh,  LL.D.     The  Story  of  the  Nations.    (London  :  T.  Fisher 

Unwin.     1890.) 

Buchanan's  reputation  is  still  respectable,  yet  why  he  should  be  called 
a  worthy  few  nowadays  can  say.  Of  him  it  may  be  asserted  with  some 
truth,  in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  when  speaking  of  a  greater  poet,  '  his 
fame  is  still  growing,  because  nobody  reads  him.'  If  he  is  not  the  king's 
jester  in  the  chapbooks,  he  is  the  writer  who  shares  the  honour  of  a 
fabulous  history  of  Scotland  with  a  certain  ■  James  Aikman,  Esq.,'  or 
the  learned  tutor  who  made  James  VI  a  pedant,  or  the  man  who  played 
some  part  in  the  stirring  reformation  times,  and  forged,  or  did  not  forge, 
the  Casket  Letters.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this  historical  indifference. 
Latin  folios  are  not  so  popular  as  they  once  were  ;  and  no  one  has  hitherto 
told  the  story  of  Buchanan's  life  in  a  sufficiently  interesting  way.  Though 
much  has  been  written  about  him  in  his  relations  with  Mary,  it  has  been 
but  to  elucidate  that  prevalent  theory  which  declares  that  the  life-drama 
of  the  unfortunate  queen  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Scottish  history. 

The  '  Memoirs  '  written  by  David  Irving,  of  which  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  in  1822,  was  indeed  the  only  biography  of  any 
importance.  It  had  the  merit  of  learning,  but  it  had  great  faults  of  style 
and  construction.  Almost  every  page  was  weighed  down  by  foot-note 
erudition.  The  book  had  an  appendix  of  at  least  100  pages,  and  what 
of  text  remained  was  an  array  of  long  Latin  extracts  from  the  poems 
or  wearisome  digressions  and  reflections  in  the  manner  of  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  The  treatment  of  the  foreign  portion  of  the  life 
was  unsatisfactory,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  gave  the  reader  a  very  hazy 
picture  of  the  age  or  its  '  first  poet,'  though  it  contained  more  hard  names 
and  learned  references  than  any  other  book  of  its  size.  The  new  bio- 
graphy by  Mr.  Hume  Brown  comes  as  a  restorative  after  the  heavy  Irving. 
It  does  not,  perhaps,  contain  many  new  facts,  but  it  has  put  existing 
material  to  better  use.  The  end  of  biography,  as  Gilfillan  said,  is  to 
make  the  reader  live  with  his  hero.     Mr.  Brown  has  given  us  the  means 
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of  appreciation,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  most  complex 
mind  of  the  complex  sixteenth  century. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Brown's  book  at  once  suggests  the  difference 
between  the  new  and  the  old  treatment  of  the  subject.  Its  aim  is  in 
reality  to  give  the  reader  some  account  of  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment in  Europe — especially  in  France  and  Scotland — in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  to  explain  the  part  played  therein  by  Buchanan ;  or, 
as  Mr.  Brown  has  it,  '  to  show  what  it  was  in  Buchanan  that  won  him 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what  share  may  be  fairly 
assigned  •  to  him  in  the  general  development  of  the  national  life  of 
Scotland  '  (p.  4).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Buchanan  must  be  treated  as 
primarily  a  humanist.  We  see  him  best  in  his  friendship  with  men  like 
Beza  and  Languet,  and  in  the  scholarly  life  preceding  his  return  to 
Scotland  in  1561.  Even  after  that  date,  when  political  crisis  gave  little 
time  for  speculation,  his  humanistic  instincts  were  often  his  chief  guide. 
The  expression  '  reformer '  is  perhaps  of  doubtful  propriety  in  his  case  ; 
its  exact  meaning  cannot  be  understood  until  we  fully  appreciate  the  signi- 
fication of  the  other  title.  Though  Buchanan  differed  from  Casaubon 
and  Scaliger  in  using  his  learning  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  than  in 
the  schools,  and  though  by  cast  of  mind  as  well  as  by  circumstance  he 
became  a  critic  of  men  and  manners,  yet  to  us  now  he  must  be,  first  of 
all,  Buchanan  the  Humanist. 

It  is  therefore  right  that  Mr.  Brown  should  devote  more  than  half  of 
his  number  of  chapters  to  the  scholar-poet's  life  and  work  abroad.  The 
material  for  this  important  section  is  unfortunately  very  scanty,  and 
Mr.  Brown  at  times  is  forced  to  give,  as  the  best  substitute,  some  pic- 
tures of  academic  life  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  other  places,  where 
Buchanan  studied  and  taught.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr. 
Brown  for  the  extracts  from  the  archives  of  the  university  of  Paris  (App. 
B  and  pp.  76-84)  giving  an  account  in  Buchanan's  own  words  of  his 
proctorship  there.  We  have  in  them  delightful  bits  of  the  scholar's 
peculiar  humour,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  daily  round  of  duty  and 
pleasure  in  the  old  scholastic  community.  The  appetite  is  whetted  by  this 
biographic  morsel,  and  we  are  prone  to  think  that  there  may  be  many 
other  items  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history  lurking  in  these 
old  papers.  It  has  probably  been  a  mistake  to  expect  to  find  everything 
in  the  Register  of  the  Scots  College.  Mr.  Brown,  too,  has  cast  a  new  light 
on  the  difficulty  about  the  term  preceptezirs  domestiques,  applied  by 
Montaigne  to  Buchanan,  Muretus,  Gruchius,  and  Garentaeus.  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison,  in  an  article  in  the  Times,  afterwards  elaborated  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  essays,  explained  away  the  notion  that  Montaigne 
had  four  resident  tutors  by  saying  '  that  a  foreigner  may  be  permitted  to 
conjecture  that  the  form  of  speech  called  gasconnade  had  been  employed 
by  Montaigne.'  Mr.  Brown  by  his  superior  knowledge  destroys  the  point 
of  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln's  joke,  and  at  the  same  time  settles  the 
doubts  of  the  more  staid  Irving.  In  his  sketch  of  the  collegiate  life  at 
Bordeaux  he  explains  that  Montaigne  was  an  interne,  or  boarder,  with 
^ach  of  these  teachers.  By  the  constitution  or  custom  of  the  College  de 
Guyenne  each  regent  had  a  number  of  boarders,  whose  studies  they 
superintended  after  college  hours,  and  from  whom  they  received  extra 
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fees.  Montaigne  as  a  member  of  that  college  had  been  an  interne  with 
Buchanan  for  some  time,  as  he  had  been  with  Muret,  Grouchy,  and 
Gu£rente  at  other  periods  of  his  course.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  the 
only  known  point  of  personal  contact  between  Buchanan  and  Montaigne 
clearly  denned  and  rescued  from  the  confused  notions  about  private  tuition 
in  the  chateau  of  Montaigne's  father. 

The  second  or  Scottish  portion  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  old 
matters  of  historical  and  literary  interest,  including  among  others  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Casket  Letters.  This  controversy  recently  reached 
a  further  stage  in  the  volume  written  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  our  author 
is  content  to  let  matters  be  as  he  found  them  there.  He  perhaps  takes  too 
much  for  granted,  and  is  hardly  respectful  enough  to  the  Marians  by 
giving  this  topic  little  more  than  the  space  of  two  foot-notes,  even  though 
many  will  think  he  is  right  in  saying  of  the  charge  against  Buchanan 
that,  '  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  such  a  suggestion,  as  the  controversy 
now  stands,  it  is  irrelevant '  (p.  214  n.)  He  has  a  good  chapter  on 
Buchanan's  early  connexion  with  Mary — a  connexion  impossible  to  men 
of  purer  Scottish  type  like  Knox — and  on  the  development  of  the  mood 
of  the  poem  on  the  birth  of  Prince  James  into  that  of  the  '  Detectio.'  He 
offers,  too,  a  very  fair  criticism  of  the  sentimental  argument  about 
Buchanan's  ingratitude,  used  so  often  by  the  worshippers  of  the  queen, 
and  brings  forward  some  hard  facts  about  pensions  and  tutorial  honours 
(p.  202).  Mr.  Brown  is  calm  and  sane  in  his  defence,  a  mood  rare  among 
critics  since  the  opening  of  this  Pandora  casket  of  partisan  frenzies. 
1  In  justifying  the  conduct  of  Buchanan,'  he  says,  '  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  defame  Mary  ;  '  and,  though  we  may  never  get  the  solution  of  the  Marian 
mystery,  we  may  by  his  aid  understand  Buchanan  better.  People  who 
are  convinced  of  the  ingratitude  and  harshness  of  the  poet  will  readily 
smile  when  Mr.  Brown  asserts  that  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  humanism  that 
Buchanan  wrote  his  '  Detectio,'  just  as  others  may  be  amused  at  the 
defence  of  the  poet's  erotic  muse.  As  we  are  necessarily  denied  the 
requisite  evidence  on  such  delicate  personal  questions,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
work  out  our  own  solutions.  We  feel  justified  in  accepting  Mr.  Brown's 
careful  and  sympathetic  explanation.  Buchanan's  sneer  at  Major,  his 
coarse  satire,  his  naughty  verse,  his  bad  conduct  towards  Mary,  are  not  so 
real  as  they  seem. 

Mr.  Brown  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  literary  aspects  of  his 
subject.  His  translations  of  the  poems,  especially  the  epigrams,  are  vigo- 
rous and  accurate  ;  and  his  chapter  on  '  De  Sphaera  '  and  other  verse  is  a 
clear  and  consistent  argument  according  to  the  principles  of  his  inquiry. 
Chapter  xvii.,  on  the  '  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,'  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  that  deeply  interesting  subject — of  which  some  account  is 
yet  to  be  written — the  development  of  political  theory  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  from  the  communings  of  two  men  who 
met  in  the  relation  of  tutor  and  pupil  there  should  have  been  elaborated 
those  two  great  theories  of  state  which  were  to  buffet  each  other  so 
strenuously  for  a  time,  and  to  divide  other  realms  than  Scotland. 

Although  this  new  Life  has  none  of  the  faults  of  irrelevancy  and 
pedantry  to  be  found  in  Irving,  it  is  sometimes  too  discursive,  especially  in 
the  portions  dealing  with  foreign  university  life.    The  danger  can  hardly  be 
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avoided  when  the  treatment  is  so  much  one  of  analogy,  and  when  personal 
details  are  wanting  ;  yet  there  are  passages  which  might  have  been  com- 
pressed or  put  into  notes  with  considerable  advantage.  Chapter  xix.,  on  the 
1  Correspondence,'  which  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  literary  finish,  is 
perhaps  the  weakest.  When  all  its  paragraphs  are  regularly  introduced 
with  the  plain  words,  '  The  following  letter,'  it  becomes  hardly  more 
readable  than  a  page  or  two  of  Ruddiman  or  a  Treasury  Calendar. 
Hurry  may  be  the  cause  of  this  blemish  near  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  for 
elsewhere  Mr.  Brown  has  interwoven  the  literature  of  Buchanan,  whether 
in  the  form  of  spirited  translation  or  transcript,  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  Many  of  his  readers  will  regret  that  he  has  omitted  a  biblio- 
graphical section  in  his  Appendix,  bringing  up  to  date  the  excellent  list 
in  the  edition  of  1715  and  the  supplement  in  Irving.  It  is,  however, 
almost  a  literary  fault  as  well  as  a  critical  hardship  to  speak  of  shortcom- 
ings in  a  brief  notice  of  this  most  welcome  book.  In  outward  appear- 
ance it  is  well-favoured,  and,  despite  the  uncouth  vignette  on  the  title 
page,  recalls  the  beauties  of  Professor  Schiern's  companion  volume  on 
Buchanan's  notorious  contemporary. 

From  Mr.  Hume  Brown  to  Dr.  Mackintosh  is  a  long  step.  The  latter 
has  obviously  no  eye  for  true  historical  perspective,  nor  much  notion  of 
the  importance  of  proportion.  For  example,  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
giving  but  one  page  (p.  100)  to  the  whole  reign  of  James  IV  in  a  volume  of 
328  pages  ?  Again,  we  have  only  two  pages  (pp.  178-9)  on  the  momentous 
period  between  1603  and  1625,  and  in  them  the  paltriest  summary  of 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  James  VI  without  a  word  about  the  political 
turmoil  of  the  time.  There  is  enough  picturesque  material  for  a  popular 
history  in  the  story  of  the  persecution  of  the  Macgregors.  Our  annoyance 
at  such  indifferent  treatment  is  much  increased  when  we  find  that  the 
Disruption  in  1843  is  allowed  over  ten  pages.  Dr.  Welsh,  doubtless, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  modern  Scottish  thought ;  but 
to  be  told  that  he  '  wore  his  Moderator's  dress  when  he  appeared  in  the 
street  on  May  18,  1843,'  that  he  went  '  through  Hanover  Street  to  Canon- 
mills,  where  a  large  hall  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  disesta- 
blished Assembly, 'and  that  a  hundred  other  little  things  happened,  is  in- 
tolerable in  a  single- volume  '  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Earliest 
Times.' 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  character  of 
James  III,  the  problem  certainly  requires  more  attention  than  it  receives 
from  Dr.  Mackintosh,  ^e  should  also  expect  something  on  the  results 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden  beyond  the  mere  slaughter  of  nobles  and  knights, 
and  something  about  the  border  relations  between  England  and  Scotland 
after  that  disaster.     Yet  our  author  is  silent. 

Some  of  the  better  known  episodes  are  told  in  a  fairly  interesting  way, 
but  the  general  style  of  the  writing  is  poor.  The  catalogue  of  facts  jotted 
down  on  p.  21  et  seq.  is  unreadable,  and  is  far  behind  the  professed  annals 
of  Hailes  in  impressiveness  and  value.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  '  that 
the  relation  of  the  crown  and  the  church  (in  the  twelfth  century)  was 
closer  than  in  modern  times  '  (p.  27)  ;  and  ludicrous  to  point  to  the  '  con- 
venience and  advantage  of  only  one  coinage  and  standard  of  money  for 
the   island,'   as  one  of  the   chief  benefits  of  the  Union   (p.  275).      To 
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describe  the  famous  '  Ainslie  supper  '  by  saying  that  '  Bothwell  invited 
the  nobility  to  a  banquet  at  an  hotel  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  large  party 
attended'  (p.  153),  is  almost  as  absurd  as  to  preface  his  sketch  of  a  few 
poetical  remains  by  telling  his  readers  that  '  a  transition  from  history  to 
poetry  is  natural,  as  the  two  branches  have  many  points  of  contact ' 
(p.  311).  Why,  too,  does  Dr.  Mackintosh  make  such  slight  use  of  the 
national  literature  in  his  volume  ?  There  is  no  elucidation  whatever  by 
means  of  the  verse  or  prose  of  writers  like  Dunbar  and  Lyndsay,  so 
valuable  to  the  historical  student. 

The  selection  of  the  illustrations  is  certainly  not  the  best  possible  ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  culpable  when  the  publisher  has  gone  to  the 
expense  of  reproducing  no  fewer  than  sixty  plates.  What  is  the  object  of 
showing  us  the  *  Monument  to  C.  H.  Bell  on  the  Banks  of  the  Clyde,' 
'  Scuir-na-Gillian,'  *  45  Guest  Row,  Aberdeen,'  and  others  of  the  same 
character  ?  We  might  pardon  this  if  the  reproduction  had  been  carefully 
done.  But  who  can  recognise  Buchanan  on  p.  175,  or  Scott  on  p.  317  ? 
To  smear  a  page  as  p.  262,  and  call  it  Bothwell  Castle,  is  a  scandal.  We 
have  spoken  strongly,  and  we  regret  the  occasion ;  but  when  an  author 
gives  us  a  '  story '  of  Scotland  inferior  in  treatment  and  accuracy  to  Miss 
McArthur's  book  for  young  people  and  many  less  valuable  text-books, 
and  when  a  publisher  presents  us  with  plates  which  look  as  well  upside 
down  as  in  the  intended  position,  we  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  to 
complain  in  no  doubtful  manner.  G.  Gregory  Smith. 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Conflicts  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  with  a  reprint  of  Christopher  Bagshaw's 
1  True  Relation  of  the  Factions  begun  at  Wisbech,'  and  Illustrative 
Documents.  By  Thomas  Graves  Law,  Librarian,  Signet  Library. 
(London  :  David  Nutt.     1889.) 

The  religious  history  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  requires  a  minute  study  of 
details  before  its  main  outlines  can  be  clearly  discerned.  It  is  easy  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  light  of  general  principles,  but  great  care  is  needed  before 
we  can  discover  exactly  where  to  apply  them.  There  was  much  in  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth's  government  which  wore  the  appearance  of  religious 
persecution ;  but  Elizabeth  stoutly  maintained  that  punishment  was  in- 
flicted solely  for  treason,  and  never  for  religious  opinions  as  such.  The 
Bomanists,  then  and  since,  were  anxious  to  brand  her  as  a  persecutor  and 
to  claim  a  plentiful  crop  of  English  martyrs.  The  validity  of  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  still  needs  careful  sifting.  The  issue  is  complicated,  and 
each  case  requires  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  great  importance  which  Mr.  Law  has 
brought  into  due  prominence.  The  English  Romanists  were  by  no  means 
united,  and  the  success  of  Elizabeth's  policy  did  not  so  much  depend  on 
the  stringency  of  its  repression  as  upon  the  shelter  which  it  gave  to  the 
moderate  party,  who  did  not  wish  on  the  grounds  of  religious  belief  to 
cast  away  the  obligations  of  English  citizenship.  Doubtless  Elizabeth  at 
the  beginning  of  her  reign  hoped  that  this  would  be  the  attitude  of  all 
who  secretly  adhered  to  the  old  religion  ;  but  the  flight  to  the  continent 
of  fervent  spirits  raised  up  a  body  of  exiles  who  dreamed  of  the  reconquest 
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of  England  for  the  papacy.  The  English  mission  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  excommunication  of  Elizabeth  absolved  the  English 
Komanists  from  their  allegiance  to  an  heretical  queen,  and  aimed  at 
binding  them  into  a  compact  body,  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  foreign 
power.  How  they  fared  during  the  course  of  the  internecine  conflict 
which  now  began  between  the  English  government  and  Jesuit  emissaries 
is  a  matter  of  general  history.  Mr.  Law  has  called  attention  to  the 
breach  which  was  formed  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  secular  priests. 
The  records  of  this  conflict  are  most  important  because  they  show  the 
nature  and  development  of  different  tendencies  amongst  the  English 
Bomanists.  They  show  that  the  Jesuits  were  mistaken  in  their  estimate 
of  the  English  character.  They  show  that  the  papal  policy  was  ill- 
directed.  Above  all,  they  show  that  the  action  of  Elizabeth's  government 
was  on  the  whole  successful ;  that  the  English  Eomanists  discovered  for 
themselves  a  means  of  reconciling  loyalty  with  their  religious  convictions, 
and  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  long  allowed  to  direct  the  course  of  the  Eng- 
lish mission.  Mr.  Law's  valuable  Introduction  must  be  read  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  records  of  the  '  Troubles  at  Wisbech  '  have  mostly  been  for- 
gotten, and  are  only  known  in  outline  to  the  readers  of  Tierney's  edition  of 
Dod's  'Church History.'  Mr.  Law  prints  the  contemporary  account  given 
by  Christopher  Bagshaw,  which  enables  us  to  see  that  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  was  severe  and  rested  on  fundamental  differences.  It  was 
not  merely  a  difference  about  trivial  points,  wherewith  the  prisoners  in 
Wisbech  castle  beguiled  the  hours  of  their  captivity ;  it  was  a  struggle 
whether  or  no  the  Eomanist  clergy  in  England  should  maintain  their  in- 
dependence or  become  mere  creatures  of  Parsons  and  his  friends,  receiving 
their  orders  from  Madrid  rather  than  from  Eome.  The  exact  points  in 
dispute  are  too  minute  to  be  discussed  in  a  short  notice,  and  every  one 
interested  in  the  question  must  follow  its  details  in  Mr.  Law's  pages.  For 
eight  years  the  battle  raged  with  varying  fortunes.  It  ended  in  the  form 
of  an  appeal  to  the  pope,  who  gave  a  decision  which  left  the  victory  with 
neither  party.  The  records  of  that  appeal  have  been  consulted  by 
Mr.  Law ;  but  they  are  yet  unpublished,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Law  will  continue  his  labours  till  he  has  given  us  the  complete 
materials  or  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Law  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  editor,  and  his  notes 
show  a  mastery  of  all  the  literature  of  a  somewhat  obscure  period.  It  is 
not  given  to  every  one  to  understand  the  bearings  of  a  complicated 
ecclesiastical  quarrel.  Mr.  Law  has  made  his  story  not  only  clear  but 
interesting.  His  book  may  rank  as  a  supplement  to  Simpson  s  '  Life  of 
Campion.'  It  is  well  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  Jesuit  interference  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Law's  documents  speak  more  forcibly  than  his  text. 
We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  care  with  which  his  book  is  written  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  illustrates  all  important  points.  His  conclusions 
will  greatly  affect  the  judgment  of  popular  historians  in  the  future  on  the 
religious  history  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  on  the  beginnings  of  English 
Romanism  as  an  organised  body.  M.  Petriburg. 
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De   Sleutels   van   de   Sont.     Door  Dr.   G.   W.  Keenkamp.     ('s  Hage : 
Martinus  Nijhoff.     1890.) 

The  Dano-Swedish  war  of  1643-45  was  in  reality  not  so  much  a  side 
issue  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  which  was  then  convulsing  Europe,  and  in 
the  story  of  which  it  occupies  a  subordinate  place,  as  an  episode  in  Scan- 
dinavian history.  It  was  the  last  despairing  effort  made  by,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  Danish  kings  to  resist  Swedish  supremacy  in  the  Baltic.  Its 
chances  of  success,  however,  never  very  great,  were  rendered  absolutely 
hopeless,  when  yet  a  third  power,  whose  interests  in  the  Baltic  were 
greater  than  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  combined,  stepped  between 
the  combatants  with  an  offer  of  mediation,  which  was  supported  by  the 
presence  before  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This 
third  power  was  the  United  Netherlands,  and  Dr.  Kernkamp  in  the  work 
under  review  has  set  forth,  more  fully  and  accurately  than  has  ever 
been  done  before,  the  motives  and  causes  of  this  armed  intervention. 

The  grievance  was  an  old  one.  The  kings  of  Denmark  had  for  cen- 
turies been  accustomed  to  levy  a  toll  on  all  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sound.  This  toll  was  their  private  property,  and  the  main  source  of 
their  revenue,  but  just  in  proportion  as  it  was  valuable  to  them,  was  it 
vexatious  and  harassing  to  the  '  Eastern  traffic,'  as  the  Baltic  trade 
was  called  by  the  Dutch,  in  whose  hands  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  it  chiefly  lay.  Disputes  and  altercations  were 
frequent,  and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  Netherland  commerce  grew  in 
intensity.  At  length  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  King  Christian  IV,  who  in 
the  decade  from  1629  to  1639  changed  the  tariffs  no  less  than  eight  times, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  strong  protest  was  made  by  the  States  on 
behalf  of  the  shipping  interest.  Negotiations  ensued,  and  were  dragging 
their  slow  length  along,  when  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
Dano-Swedish  war.  The  government  of  Queen  Christina,  aware  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Danish  sovereign,  had  resolved  to  forestall  his 
combinations,  by  ordering  Torstenson  to  invade  Holstein.  Oxenstierna 
deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  precipitate  a  trial  of  strength  that  was 
inevitable,  and  relying  upon  a  treaty,  which  had  been  concluded,  Sept.  1 
1640,  between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces,  for  mutual  support  ■  in 
assuring  the  safety  and  freedom  of  transit  and  commerce  in  the  north 
and  Baltic  seas,'  called  upon  his  allies  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the 
agreement.  Had  the  decision  lain  with  the  merchants  of  Holland,  the 
reply  to  his  appeal  would  have  been  prompt,  but  the  stadtholder  was 
averse.  Frederick  Henry  was  preparing  a  great  expedition  for  the 
capture  of  Antwerp,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  sanction  any  course  which 
would  divide  the  forces  of  the  republic  and  interfere  with  the  project  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  The  states-general  were  completely  under 
his  control,  and  supported  his  views,  but  the  Hollanders  were  obstinate. 
They  were  naturally  far  more  anxious  to  lessen  the  burdens  upon  their 
Baltic  trade  than  to  set  up  again  a  rival  to  Amsterdam  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Scheldt ;  and  they  held  the  purse-strings.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
secure  his  own  ends,  the  prince  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  compromise.  War  with  Denmark  must,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  but  it 
was  agreed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  states  of  Holland,  that  a  special  embassy 
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should  be  sent  with  instructions  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
powers,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  King  Christian,  by 
impressing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  tolls  question.  At  the  same  time,  a  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Witte  de  With,  with  orders  to 
convoy  the  Dutch  merchantmen  safely  through  the  Sound  without  the 
payment  of  any  dues,  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  to  be  refunded  by 
means  of  a  charge  levied  on  each  vessel  at  the  port  from  which  it  sailed. 
The  admiral  was  further  required  to  keep  a  register  of  all  vessels  passing 
Elsinore,  with  a  -view  of  making  good  to  the  king  of  Denmark  his  loss  of 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  new  treaty  of  commerce,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  signed  and  sealed. 

The  narrative  given  by  Dr.  Kernkamp  of  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  Dutch  commander  discharged  his  very  delicate  mission  is  largely 
drawn  from  De  With's  own  journal  and  other  hitherto  almost  unused 
sources  of  information.  It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  plan  of  campaign  in  this  instance  was  carried  out  with- 
out a  single  hitch  or  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and  that  the  policy  of  coercion 
was  successful  in  its  aims.  The  Netherlanders,  with  practically  no  cost 
to  themselves,  were  enabled  to  compel  King  Christian  to  lower  the  tolls, 
and  accord  them  the  privilege  they  sought,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
any  undue  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Baltic. 

In  one  of  the  addenda  to  this  volume  the  author  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  authentic  register,  which  was  kept  by  the  Admiral,  de  With,  of  all  the 
in-  and  out-bound  vessels  which  passed  while  he  occupied  the  entrances 
of  the  Sound  from  19  June  to  16  Nov.  1645.  This  document  is  of  great 
interest,  as  showing  with  absolute  accuracy  the  amount  of  the  ship- 
ping of  each  nation,  together  with  the  freight  and  destination,  and  it 
speaks  eloquently  as  to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  Dutch 
carrying  trade  at  that  epoch  over  that  of  all  other  countries  combined. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Sound  from  the  North 
Sea  is  found  to  be  1,035  :  of  these  all  but  49  are  Dutch ;  538  merchant- 
men hail  from  Amsterdam,  only  11  from  London. 

A  Dutch  envoy  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  I  have  seen  the  wooden  keys 
of  the  Sound  (de  houten  sleutels  van  de  Sont)  lying  in  the  haven  of 
Amsterdam  ; '  the  allusion  here  (probably)  made  to  the  war  vessels  of 
De  With  suggested  to  Dr.  Kernkamp  the  title  of  his  work. 

George  Edmundson. 

The  Constitutional  Experiments  of  the  Commonwealth  :  a  Study  of  the 
Years  1649-1660.  By  Edward  Jenks,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.     1890.) 

Ik  an  essay  which  obtained  the  Thirlwall  prize  in  1889  Mr.  Jenks 
sketches  the  attempts  made  to  embody  in  English  institutions  the  new 
ideas  which  the  puritan  revolution  introduced  into  English  politics.  The 
great  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author's  endeavour  to  exhibit  in  its 
true  proportions  the  political  influence  of  the  army  during  the  Common- 
wealth and  Protectorate  a  subject  generally  ignored  or  misunderstood  by 
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constitutional  historians.  But  though  the  main  conception  of  the  essay  is 
sound,  and  though  it  contains  much  good  work,  its  execution  is  in  many- 
points  defective.  A  study  of  the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Protectorate  should  begin  with  1642  or  1647  rather  than 
1649.  The  key  to  the  political  revolutions  of  1649-1660  is  to  be  found 
in  the  antagonism  between  the  views  of  the  parliament  and  the  army. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  declarations  of  the  former  had  been  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  as  representing  the  nation. 
When  the  army  and  the  parliament  came  into  collision  the  army  set  up 
against  this  the  theory  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  Englishman,  which 
it  tried  to  secure  by  limiting  the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  whether  king  or 
parliament.  This  purpose  inspires  the  political  manifestoes  of  the  army 
and  the  different  constitutional  schemes  which  it  sought  to  impose  on 
England.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  '  Declaration  of  the  Eights  of  Man  ' 
in  English  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  reservations  set  forth  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  '  Agreement  of  the  People.' 

So  far  as  institutions  are  concerned,  most  of  the  experiments  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  are  suggested  in  the  army  manifestoes 
of  1647.  The  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  house  of  lords — the 
negative  side  of  the  revolution — was  imposed  on  the  parliament  by  the 
army.  The  desires  of  the  civilian  members  of  the  long  parliament  did 
not  go  beyond  the  establishment  of  an  aristocratic  republic.  '  Aristo- 
cracy,' says  a  pamphlet,  '  or  this  government  of  a  Commonwealth  the 
parliament  have  set  up  is  the  most  even  and  just  government  that  any 
men  have  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of,  it  being  a  middle  state  between 
popular  anarchy  and  prerogative  tyranny.' l  Their  ideal  of  a  common- 
wealth was  not  Holland,  as  Mr.  Jenks  suggests,  but  rather  Venice,  as  the 
writings  of  Harrington  show.  Marvell's  poem  entitled  '  Britannia  and 
Raleigh,'  in  which  Britannia  promises  to  imitate  the  '  serene  Venetian 
State,'  supplies  a  good  example  of  this.  The  one  new  institution  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the  council  of  state,  suggested  no 
doubt  by  the  precedents  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms,  but  first  formally  demanded  in  the  '  Heads  of  the  Proposals' 
of  the  army  (August  1647).  So  too  with  respect  to  the '  little  parliament,' 
generally  known  as  Barbone's  parliament,  which  Mr.  Jenks  terms  '  a 
great  council  similar  in  idea  to  the  pre-parliamentary  councils  of  the 
Angevin  kings,  but  summoned  on  a  different  principle  '  (p.  68).  The 
first  demand  for  an  assembly  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  declaration  of  the 
army  of  14  June  1647  :  '  We  cannot  but  wish  that  such  men,  and  such 
only,  might  be  preferred  to  the  great  power  and  trust  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  are  approved  at  least  for  moral  righteousness,  and  of  such  we 
cannot  but  in  our  wishes  prefer  those  that  appear  acted  thereunto  by 
a  principle  of  conscience  and  religion  in  them.'  A  similar  moral  quali- 
fication is  stipulated  in  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  '  Instrument  of 
Government.'  The  process  by  which  the  members  of  the  *  little  parlia- 
ment '  were  got  together  is  hardly  stated  with  sufficient  clearness  by 
Mr.  Jenks.  '  After  consultation  with  the  principal  Independent  ministers 
Cromwell  issued  a  number  of  summonses  to  the  persons  they  recom- 

1  A  Short  Discourse  between  Monarchical  and  Aristocratical  Government,  1649. 
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mended  '  (p.  69).  The  precise  method  by  which  they  were  selected  seems 
to  have  been  this  :  The  officers  had  announced  in  their  declaration  of 
22  April  1653  their  purpose  '  to  call  to  the  government  persons  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  honesty.'  In  reply  to  this,  or  possibly  to  some  more 
direct  summons,  the  people  of  the  different  counties  recommended  certain 
persons  to  the  council  of  officers.  There  are  many  examples  of  these 
responses.  .  For  instance,  six  persons  are  recommended  on  behalf  of 
Suffolk,  five  of  whom  were  ultimately  summoned ;  and  the  recommenda- 
tion is  said  to  be  '  signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  appointment  of  several 
of  the  churches  and  many  of  the  well-affected  from  all  parts  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk.'  Kent  recommends  five  persons,  two  of  whom  are  ultimately 
summoned,  and  the  recommendation  is  signed  by  the  delegates  of  nineteen 
specified  '  churches.'  The  reply  of  the  people  of  Bedfordshire  says, 
1  Understanding  that  it  is  in  your  hearts  to  establish  an  authority  con- 
sisting of  men  able,  loving  truth,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness, 
and  having  had  some  experience  of  men  with  us,  we  have  judged  it  our 
duty  to  God,  to  you,  and  the  rest  of  his  people  humbly  to  present  two 
men,  now  justices  of  peace  in  our  county,  whom  we  judge  in  the  Lord 
qualified  to  manage  a  trust  in  the  ensuing  government.' 2  From  the  list- 
thus  obtained  the  persons  to  be  summoned  were  nominated,  after  dis- 
cussion in  the  council  of  the  army,  '  in  the  choice  of  which  persons  such 
indifferency  was  used,  and  so  equal  liberty  allowed  to  all  then  present  with 
the  Generall,  that  every  officer  enjoyed  the  same  freedom  of  nomination, 
and  the  majority  of  suffrages  carried  it  for  the  election  of  each  single 
member.' 3  The  last-quoted  pamphlet,  which  Mr.  Jenks  does  not  seem  to 
have  noticed,  gives  the  precise  nature  of  the  objections  which  Cromwell 
and  the  governing  part  of  the  army  had  to  make  against  the  legislative 
schemes  of  the  '  little  parliament.'  That  assembly  itself  is  ably  defended 
in  a  tract  entitled  '  An  Exact  Relation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Late 
Parliament,'  by  L.  D.,  1654.  This  '  Exact  Relation'  was  written  by 
Praisegod  Barbone  himself.4 

The  ■  Instrument  of  Government,'  under  which,  in  December  1653, 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  was  still  more  directly  and  entirely  the  work 
of  the  officers  of  the  army.  It  embodied  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  '  Heads 
of  the  Proposals  of  1647,'  and  in  the  '  Agreement  of  the  People  '  of  1648, 
with  certain  alterations  and  additions,  mainly  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
adapting  them  to  the  government  of  '  a  single  person.'  Ludlow  attributes 
its  authorship  almost  entirely  to  Lambert,  but  references  in  the 
4  Domestic  State  Papers  '  show  that  Thurloe  was  the  person  employed  to 
put  it  into  legal  shape.  The  elaborate  exposition  of  the  new  constitution, 
given  in  the  above-mentioned  '  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Commonwealth,' 
explains  the  object  of  its  different  provisions,  and  traces  some  to  their 
source  in  the  earlier  manifestoes  of  the  army.  One  object  was  '  to  reduce 
us  (as  near  as  may  be  with  most  convenience)  to  our  ancient  way  of 
government  by  supreme  magistrates  and  parliaments.'  The  special 
merit  of  the  '  Instrument,'  and  the  great  guarantee  for  freedom  under 
it,  is  said  to  consist  in  the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 

2  Milton  State  Papers,  pp.  92,  94,  96. 

8  A  True  State  of  the  Case  of  the  Commonwealth,  1654,  p.  13. 

4  A  Faithful  Searching  Home  Word,  1659,  p.  17. 
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powers,  the  former  being  vested  in  a  constant  succession  of  parliaments 
elective  by  the  people,  the  latter  in  an  elective  lord  protector  and  his 
successors  assisted  by  a  council.  '  Placing  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  in  the  same  persons,'  says  the  pamphleteer,  '  is  a  marvellous  inlet 
to  corruption  and  tyranny ;  whereas  the  keeping  of  these  two  apart, 
flowing  in  distinct  channels,  so  that  they  may  never  meet  in  one  (save 
upon  some  transitory  extraordinary  occasion),  there  lies  a  grand  secret 
of  liberty  and  good  government.'  This  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the 
maxims  of  Montesquieu.  Another  point  on  which  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  specially  insisted  was  provision  to  prevent  it  from  being 
altered  by  future  parliaments.  It  was  necessary,  says  the  pamphleteer, 
'  to  prevent  those  foundations  of  freedom  that  have  been  but  newly  laid  ' 
from  being  overthrown,  '  especially  in  such  an  age  as  this,  wherein  men 
are  very  apt  to  be  rooting  and  striking  at  fundamentals,  and  to  be  run- 
ning out  of  one  form  into  another  .  .  .  which  being  considered  it  was 
high  time  some  power  should  pass  a  decree  upon  the  wavering  humours 
of  the  people,  and  say  to  this  nation,  as  the  Almighty  himself  said  once 
to  the  unruly  sea,  "  Here  shall  be  thy  bounds  ;  hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther."  ' 5 

The  author  justifies  this  by  quoting  a  similar  provision  from  the 
<  Agreement  of  the  People.'  This  explains  the  hostility  with  which  the 
officers  of  the  army  regarded  the  attempts  of  parliament  to  revise  and 
alter  the  '  Instrument  of  Government.'  '  They  will  live  and  die,'  writes 
Thurloe  in  November  1654,  '  to  maintain  the  government  as  it  is  now 
settled,  and  possibly  they  may  be  too  severe  upon  that  point,  not  being 
willing  to  part  with  any  tittle  of  it.'  In  dissolving  his  first  parliament, 
and  protesting  against  its  attempts  to  alter  the  '  Instrument,'  Cromwell 
exactly  fulfilled  the  intentions  and  desires  of  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  joined  his  second  parliament  in 
altering  the  constitution  by  means  of  the  '  Petition  and  Advice,'  he  caused 
great  discontent  amongst  the  officers,  and  Lambert  and  others  went  per- 
manently into  opposition. 

Along  with  much  excellent  work  the  book  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  erroneous  statements,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  author  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  in  a  second  edition.  On  p.  19,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Jenks  speaks  of  the  so-called  '  Calves-Head  Club,'  as  if  it 
were  a  real  society  existing  during  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  account 
of  the  organisation  of  the  army,  on  p.  15,  there  are  some  serious  miscon- 
ceptions. He  represents  it  as  governed  in  1649  by  a  council  and  an 
assembly.  '  The  great  political  idea  of  the  Aryan  race,  the  bivalve  of 
senate  and  assembly,  had  found  expression  there,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
precious  possession.  A  council  of  superior  officers,  and  an  assembly  of 
agitators,  consisting  of  two  delegates  elected  by  each  troop,  represented 
the  political  thought  of  the  army,  and  jealously  was  any  interference  with 
this  constitution  resented.  This  view  is  probably  based  on  a  mistake  of 
Clarendon's,  who  represents  the  army  as  governed  in  1647  by  a  council 
of  officers,  resembling  a  house  of  peers,  and  an  assembly  of  agitators, 
who  were  to  be  as  a  house  of  commons  to  the  council  of  officers.6  If  a 
separate  assembly  of  agitators  existed  at  all,  it  only  existed  for  a  few 

5  A  True  State  etc.,  pp.  10,  34,  51.  6  Clarendon,  x.  82. 
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weeks  of  May  1647.  From  5  June  1647  the  governing  body  of  the  army 
in  political  matters  was  an  assembly  composed  of  officers  and  agitators 
sitting  together,  consisting  of  those  general  officers  of  the  army  who  had 
agreed  with  the  army  in  certain  demands,  with  two  commissioned  officers 
and  two  soldiers  to  be  chosen  for  each  regiment.  Side  by  side  with  this 
organisation  existed  the  old  council  of  war,  composed  of  the  superior 
officers,  and  there  were  also  committees  of  officers  appointed  from  time 
to  time  by  Fairfax  for  different  purposes.  But  the  functions  of  the 
council  of  war  were  purely  military,  and  it  exercised  no  control  over  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  the  army.  This  '  General  Council  of  the 
Army,'  as  it  was  officially  termed,  held  its  last  sitting  on  8  Jan.  1648. 
The  petition  of  Ingoldsby's  regiment  (October  1648)  proposes  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  general  council  of  the  army,  but  as  re-established  in 
November  1648  it  consisted  solely  of  officers.  Agitators  representing  the 
private  soldiers  were  not  readmitted.  Thus  in  1649,  when  the  Common- 
wealth began,  the  army  was  governed  and  represented  in  political  matters 
simply  by  a  council  of  officers,  and  continued  to  be  so  represented  till  the 
Restoration. 

Mr.  Jenks  has  also  fallen  into  error  in  his  account  of  the  '  Agreement 
of  the  People.'  There  were,  roughly  speaking,  three  different  documents 
known  by  this  name.  The  first,  probably  drawn  up  by  John  Wildman, 
was  published  in  October  1647,  and  consisted  of  eight  articles,  containing 
the  demands  of  the  extreme  party  amongst  the  soldiers.  The  second, 
the  document  presented  to  the  parliament  in  January  1649,  was  drawn 
up  by  the  council  of  officers,  and  might  be  termed  Ireton's  '  Agreement  of 
the  People.'  The  third,  in  most  respects  simply  a  more  radical  version  of 
the  second,  was  mainly  the  work  of  John  Lilburne.  The  variations  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  represent  the  difference  between  the  views  of 
the  Levellers  and  the  views  of  the  governing  part  of  the  army.  The 
second  and  third  agreements  are  reprinted  in  the  ■  Old  Parliamentary 
History  '  (xviii.  516,  xix.  111).  The  second  agreement  gave  the  suffrage 
to  persons  '  such  as  are  assessed  ordinarily  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  ' 
and  are  '  housekeepers  dwelling  within  the  division  for  which  the  election 
is.'  The  third  gave  votes  '  to  all  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  not  being  servants  or  receiving  alms,  or  adherents  of  the  late 
king.'  Moreover  the  third  differed  from  the  second  in  the  number  of 
restrictions  it  imposed  on  the  action  of  the  supreme  authority ;  about  a 
score  of  clauses  begin,  '  That  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  represen- 
tative '  to  do  such  and  such  things.  Mr.  Jenks  gives  a  summary  of  the 
second  agreement  on  p.  25,  but  abstracts  the  document  laid  before  the 
council  of  the  army  at  the  beginning  of  December  1648  instead  of  that 
document  as  it  was  presented  to  parliament  in  January  1649,  after  it 
had  been  debated  and  revised  by  the  officers.  He  omits  to  notice  the 
agreement  of  November  1647  altogether,  and  substitutes  for  the  third  an 
abstract  of  Lilburne's  pamphlet  '  England's  New  Chains  Discovered,' 
which  he  styles,  rather  unhappily,  '  the  scheme  of  the  congregations.' 
In  reality  it  was  simply  the  manifesto  of  the  levellers,  and,  though  a  few 
congregations  of  Anabaptists  agreed  with  them  in  adopting  it,  to  term  it 
the  scheme  of  the  congregations  seems  to  imply  that  the  Independents 
in  general  supported  it. 
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In  conclusion  special  attention  may  be  drawn  to  an  admirable  passage 
on  pp.  2-5,  in  which  Mr.  Jenks  points  out  the  effect  produced  by  the 
administrative  experience  acquired  during  the  interregnum  on  the  atti- 
tude of  later  parliaments.  C.  H.  Firth. 


Seven  Essays  on  Christian  Greece.  By  Demetrios  Bikelas.  Translated 
by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.  Reprinted  from  the  Scottish 
Beview.     (Paisley  and  London  :  Alexander  Gardner.     1890.) 

These  essays  travel  rapidly  over  the  ground  of  Finlay.  The  first  three 
deal  with  the  'Byzantine  '  Empire,  the  fourth  with  Greece  under  Turkish 
rule,  the  fifth  with  the  revolution  and  the  formation  of  modern  Hellas, 
the  last  two  with  the  territorial  demarcation  of  the  new  kingdom  and  the 
future  of  south-eastern  Europe.  M.  Bikelas  writes  vigorously  but  mode- 
rately. We  should  certainly  not  have  remonstrated  if  he  had  said  much 
harder  things  about  the  fetish  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  dangerous  borderland  of  politics 
and  history.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  M.  Bikelas  entertains  a  more 
sensible  view  than  many  of  his  countrymen  on  the  Fallmerayer  contro- 
versy. He  touches  only  once,  and  slightly,  on  this  sore  subject,  but 
there  he  makes  the  reasonable  remark  that  '  it  would  have  been  no 
disgrace  to  the  Hellenes  to  receive  an  accession  of  foreign  blood  '  (p.  23). 
This  is  a  good  sign  ;  it  is  also  a  good  sign  to  find  M.  Bikelas  looking 
forward  rather  than  backward,  and  teaching  the  new  Hellenes  that  they 
1  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  a  glorious  ancestry.'  He  seems 
inclined  to  think  that  there  may  be  more  useful  lessons  for  them  to  learn 
from  the  Basils  and  the  Constantines  than  from  Pericles  and  Demosthenes. 
He  recognises  fully  the  work,  not  of  creation  but  of  salvation,  that  was 
wrought  by  the  Roman  empire  in  its  later  ages.  And  he  traces  very 
clearly  how  the  idea  of  restoring  that  empire — an  idea  which  caused 
many  strange  schemes  from  the  days  of  Charles  VIII  to  the  days  of 
Catherine  II — was  mother  of  the  idea  of  a  new  Hellas,  and  how  the 
younger  idea  emancipated  itself  from  the  elder.  '  Even  as  late  as  1821 
there  was  as  much  of  the  Byzantine  tradition  as  of  the  Hellenic  idea  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  prepared  the  outbreak  of  the  national  movement ' 
(p.  264). 

There  is  not  much  to  criticise  in  historical  details.  It  is  strange  to 
find  -uvpfxapxnQ  (captain  of  a  tilrma),  translated  mob  leader  on  p.  67.  This 
looks  like  a  confusion  with  turba.  One  is  accustomed  to  Rhangabe,  not 
*  Rhangabes  '  (p.  7),  as  the  name  of  the  first  Michael.  On  p.  26  there  is 
a  statement  which  would  please  M.  Vambery :  '  The  Magyars  or 
Hungarians  are  another  Turkish  tribe ; '  but  what  would  Budenz  and 
Hunfalvy  Pal  and  the  majority  say  ? 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  translator  has  done  his.  part  so  well  that 
one  never  feels  that  the  essays  were  not  originally  written  in  English. 

J.  B.  Bury. 
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Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620-1789.  By  William 
B.  Weeden.  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
1890.) 

Mr.  Weeden  is  already  known  to  students  of  New  England  history.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  series  of  monographs  published  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  university  a  careful  and  business-like  study  of  the  part  which 
wampum,  the  shell  money  of  the  natives,  played  in  the  early  trade  of  the 
American  colonies.  That  study  is  incorporated  in  the  book  before  us. 
Each  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by 
specialists  in  the  field  of  American  history.  The  materials  for  that 
history  are  being  unearthed,  sifted,  tested,  and  methodically  arranged  by 
writers  who  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  relations  between  their  own 
separate  departments  and  the  greater  subject  in  which  these  departments 
are  included.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  a  work  such  as  this  of  Mr. 
Weeden's  consecutive,  to  give  it  a  distinct  thread  of  unity,  and  to  save  it 
from  being  a  mere  collection  of  statistics  and  isolated  facts.  Mr.  Weeden 
has  taken  the  best  course  for  avoiding  these  evils.  He  has  broken  up 
the  economical  history  of  New  England  into  successive  epochs,  and  he 
has  shown  how  the  changes  which  marked  off  each  epoch  from  the  rest 
■corresponded  to  changes  in  the  general  history  of  the  Puritan  colonies, 
and  how  economical  development  and  general  growth  were  connected. 

In  a  colony  the  importance  of  economical  questions  is  not  perhaps  more 
real  than  in  an  old  country,  but  it  is  more  immediate  and  more  obvious. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  colony  have 
chosen  it  as  their  home  on  commercial  and  economical  grounds.  This  is 
indeed  less  true  of  New  England  than  of  most  colonies.  Yet  even  while  New 
England  was  under  the  full  dominion  of  the  religious  impulse  the  Puritan 
who  chose  it  for  his  home  was  in  four  cases  out  of  five  influenced  in  part 
by  commercial  motives  ;  and  there,  as  in  other  colonies,  the  absence  of 
many  of  the  complex  influences  and  varied  motives  which  determine 
men's  actions  in  an  old  country,  gave  economical  causes  more  freedom 
and  greater  power  over  the  life  of  the  community.  In  a  colony,  too,  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  a  certain  standard  of 
material  well-being  is  a  needful  condition  which  must  precede  the  develop- 
ment of  other  pursuits  and  other  forms  of  national  life.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  of  life  in  New  England  were  such  that  commerce  necessarily 
begat  commerce  with  exceptional  quickness  and  certainty.  There  were 
few  of  those  tastes  and  habits  which  turn  the  active  producer  or  his 
successor  into  an  idle  consumer.  The  rich  merchant  might  build  himself 
a  mansion,  and  surround  himself  with  such  modest  luxury  as  was 
permitted  in  a  society  which  broke  away  slowly  and  cautiously  from  the 
social  restraints  of  Puritanism.  But  neither  politics,  art,  nor  sport  held 
out  any  openings  for  unproductive  expenditure.  Thus  we  have  an 
energetic  money-making  and  thrifty  population  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  a  commerce  grow- 
ing by  a  process  of  peculiarly  steady  and  regular  expansion. 

This  process  it  has  been  Mr.  Weeden's  task  to  trace  and  describe. 
Such  a  work  cannot  fairly  be  illustrated  or  judged  by  extracts.  The  very 
nature  of  the  subject  affords  few  incidents,  and  individual  characters  fall 
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into  the  background.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Weeden  to  say  that 
he  has  none  of  that  marvellous  power  of  narration  which  enabled 
Macaulay  to  invest  such  unpromising  episodes  as  the  calling-in  and 
re-issue  of  the  silver  coinage,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  vivid  reality  and  dramatic  interest.  Mr.  Weeden  has  given 
a  certain  personal  interest,  an  effective  definiteness,  to  his  work  by 
choosing  out  certain  conspicuous  figures  in  the  mercantile  life  of  New 
England,  and  using  them  as  illustrations  of  the  epochs  to  which  they 
belong. 

John  Hull,  the  master  of  the  Massachusetts  mint,  founded  by  the 
colonial  government  in  1652,  serves  Mr.  Weeden  as  a  type  of  his  age. 
He  belongs  to  the  generation  which  immediately  followed  the  founders. 
It  had  been  the  aim  of  Winthrop  and  Endicott  and  their  fellows  to  con- 
secrate the  energies  of  the  community  and  the  individual  to  the  task 
of  building  up  a  Christian  Sparta.  Their  successors  aimed  at  a  sober  and 
even  austere  morality,  but  material  considerations  entered  largely  into 
their  public  and  private  life.  Mr.  Weeden  gives  extracts  from  Hull's  letters 
which  show  the  old  and  the  new  grotesquely  blended.  The  writer,  like 
the  Prologue  to  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  '  knows  not  the  stop.'  He  is  advised 
to  freight  a  vessel  to  the  Canaries,  but  declines.  He  would  '  more  and 
more  affect  and  imbrace  opportunity  of  getting  out  rather  then  running 
into  the  buisnesses  of  this  world  specially  forraigne  trafnque  as  desirous 
to  be  more  thoughtfull  of  launching  into  the  vast  ocian  of  eternity.' 
He  differs  too  from  his  correspondent  on  a  question  of  freighting,  but  he 
will  not  press  his  own  view  too  confidently.  '  It  is  hard  to  forsee  what 
will  be  and  therefore  it  is  best  willing  to  submit  to  the  great  governing 
hand  of  the  great  governor  of  all  the  greater  and  lesser  revolutions  y* 
wee,  ye  poore  sons  of  men  are  involved  in  by  ye  invoice  yow  see  ye 
whole  amounteth  to  405  :  16  :  8.' 

In  Hull  we  see  something  of  the  versatility  of  the  New  Englander, 
his  readiness  to  strike  out  in  new  channels  of  trade.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  London  as  a  goldsmith,  and  thus  acquired  the  skill  which 
fitted  him  for  his  post  at  the  mint.  In  New  England  he  is  both  a  farmer 
and  a  merchant.  He  owns  a  large  enclosed  tract  in  Narragansett,  where 
he  breeds  horses  for  exportation  to  the  West  Indies.  He  sends  fish  to 
Spain,  logwood  to  London,  and  Virginian  tobacco  to  Ireland,  bringing 
back  salt,  iron,  and  English  dry  goods. 

The  next  century  opens  with  a  sketch  of  a  Boston  merchant,  which 
well  illustrates  the  progress  of  forty  years.  Hull  was  a  Massachusetts 
Puritan  who  traded.  Thomas  Amory  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  a  South 
Carolina  man  by  adoption,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  settled  at  Boston, 
because  he  found  it  the  most  convenient  centre  for  a  varied  and  wide- 
reaching  commerce.  He  had  a  warehouse  in  Boston,  he  was  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Maine,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Azores.  Such  men  must 
have  brought  in  a  diversity  of  tastes  and  experiences  wholly  unknown  to 
New  England  of  the  Puritan  days. 

We  see  this  even  more  markedly  twenty  years  later  in  the  case  of 
Peter  Faneuil.  His  ventures  are  perhaps  not  more  varied  than  Amory's, 
but  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  They  also  illustrate  some  of  the  less 
pleasing  features    of    New    England  trade.      A   very  large  portion   of 
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Faneuil's  trade  was  contraband.  He  evades  duty  on  French  brandy,  on 
Barcelona  linen,  on  indigo  and  rum.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  dignified  and 
reputable  smuggler  on  a  large  scale.  And  his  dealings  with  Guinea  for 
negroes  remind  us  of  what  Mr.  Weeden  has  pointed  out,  that  natural 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  far  more  than  moral  principles,  kept  New 
England  free  from  the  taint  of  negro  slavery. 

The  Faneuil  ledgers  too  are  interesting,  as  they  show  how  wealthy 
Bostonians  were  more  and  more  becoming  dependent  on  luxuries  imported 
from  the  mother  country.  Silk  hose,  fur  coats,  razors,  spectacles,  candle- 
sticks, cutlery  for  the  table,  and  cookery  books,  all  find  a  place  in 
Faneuil's  very  miscellaneous  invoices.  New  England  was  a  horse-breed- 
ing country,  yet  we  find  Faneuil  importing  English  coach  horses,  as  well 
as  a  coachman,  and  a  set  of  bits.  All  the  tastes  thus  indicated  must 
have  brought  a  wealthy  New  England  merchant  far  more  into  sympathy 
with  the  English  officials  in  the  colony  than  with  New  Englanders  who 
kept  to  the  homely  life  of  their  forefathers.  Mr.  Weeden  tells  us  also  that 
Faneuil  invested  a  substantial  portion  of  his  savings  in  English  securities. 
These  two  sets  of  considerations  go  far  to  explain  the  so-called  Toryism  of 
the  rich  merchants  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Many  of  them  had 
both  their  heart  and  their  treasure  in  the  English  connexion. 

On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  such  men  must  have  been  power- 
ful in  weaning  New  England  from  the  narrowness  of  early  Puritanism, 
and  fitting  her  for  the  part  which  she  had  to  play  on  a  wider  stage.  One 
could  hardly  find  a  more  noteworthy  landmark  than  the  ceremony  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Weeden,  an  '  ordination  ball.' 

Mr.  Weeden  also  reminds  us  that  the  doctrine  of  social  equality,  and 
all  the  political  consequences  which  that  doctrine  brought  with  it,  were 
very  largely  due  to  economical  causes.  As  he  says,  '  the  first  generation 
[of  New  Englanders]  worked  most  conscientiously  and  carefully  to  keep 
the  strong  ties  of  rank  and  social  prestige  brought  over  in  the  persons  of 
clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  and  men  of  substance.'  Mr.  Weeden  gives 
a  singular  instance  of  this.  'In  1667  the  five  persons  appointed  by  the 
court  to  lay  out  the  town  [of  Swansea  in  Plymouth]  assumed  the  power 
of  dividing  the  inhabitants  into  three  ranks.  Committees  appointed  by 
the  town  continued  this,  and  seem  to  have  exercised  the  authority  of 
censors  and  have  degraded  and  promoted  from  one  rank  to  another  at 
discretion.'  One  outward  and  visible  mark  of  this  distinction  was  that 
the  members  of  each  rank  paid  different  amounts  for  fines.  Such  a 
system,  however,  could  never  stand  against  the  vigorous  competition  for 
wealth  in  a  community  where  artificial  advantages  and  monopolies  were 
few.  As  Mr.  Weeden  says,  '  there  were  institutions  of  property  ;  no 
institutions  of  rank.' 

The  sketch  of  Peter  Faneuil  furnishes  one  or  two  conspicuous  illus- 
trations of  Mr.  Weeden' s  less  commendable  qualities.  He  endeavours  to 
give  what  would  probably  be  called  vividness  to  his  description  by  pas- 
sages in  which  he  talks  of  '  Peter's  fair  round  belly  '  and  ■  his  stout  thighs.' 
Nothing  is  gained ;  the  characters  of  history  are  not  made  more  living  by 
writing  of  this  sort  ;  men,  unless  they  have  the  misfortune  to  write  in  a 
'  society  '  newspaper,  do  not  think  of  their  contemporaries  in  this  fashion. 
In  the  same  way  Mr.  Weeden  indulges  here  and  there  in  purple  patches 
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of  astounding  and  wholly  uncalled-for  splendour.  The  first  baby  in  a 
family  is  always  a  nobler  creature  than  any  baby  that  ever  preceded  it, 
and  it  would  be  inhuman  to  sneer  at  such  natural  and  amiable  enthusiasm. 
But  Mr.  Weeden  carries  pride  in  the  first-born  rather  far  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  sixty- ton  vessel  which  John  Winthrop  launched  at  Mistick  in 
1631.  '  The  dove  of  peace  hovered  upon  her  white-winged  sails  ;  ample 
Ceres  nestled  on  the  corn  stowed  within  her  narrow  hold ;  the  Lares 
climbed  her  slight  spars,  and  hung  about  the  smoke  of  her  homely  fore- 
castle ;  every  rope  of  her  simple  rigging  bound  the  community  more 
closely  ;  while  at  her  helm  the  genius  of  her  master  directed  her  onward 
towards  a  brighter  and  better  future  for  all  mankind.'  There  is  the  same 
profusion  of  not  very  appropriate  metaphor  in  a  passage  which  tells  how 
George  III,  '  clutching  hard  at  the  tattered  shreds  of  prerogative,  made  yet 
worse  the  jangling  discord.'  One  is  reminded  of  the  rat  which  Sir  Boyle 
Roche  smelt  brewing  a  storm,  and  proposed  to  nip  in  the  bud.  Such 
blemishes  are  the  more  annoying  as  they  mar  a  very  sound  and  business- 
like style.  Mr.  Weeden's  natural  paces,  to  use  Di  Vernon's  simile,  are 
far  preferable  to  his  complimentary  amble.  He  tells  his  story  not  with 
any  special  brilliancy,  but  in  a  sound,  clear,  businesslike  fashion  which  does 
not  need  to  be  embellished  by  the  arts  either  of  the  interviewer  or  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator.  But  Mr.  Weeden  seems,  like  some  other  writers 
on  American  history,  to  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  his  subject  is  dull 
and  that  it  must  be  made  lively  and  picturesque.  Mr.  Weeden  is  not 
content  with  the  good  things  which  American  history  can  give  us.  He 
must  needs  offer  us  in  its  name  good  things  which  no  reasonable  man 
ever  asked  from  it.  He  tells  us  that  '  if  we  had  the  whole  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  congregations  in  classifying  and  seating  their  members,  it 
would  picture  forth  the  social  life  of  New  England  in  our  period.  Aristo- 
phanes' comedies  would  not  be  more  entertaining.'  One  can  only  borrow 
the  language  in  which  Dr.  Folliott  denounced  the  claims  of  the  modern 
Athens  and  say  that  '  the  assumption  is  a  personal  affront  to  every  man 
who  has  an  Aristophanes  in  his  library.'  The  real  truth  is  that  colonial 
history  is  wanting  in  the  elements  of  what  is  commonly  called  picturesque- 
ness  and  dramatic  interest.  Such  as  there  is  disappears  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  first  generation  of  Puritan  settlers.  After  that  there  is  little 
variety  of  incident,  no  vivid  contrasts  of  character  and  situation.  But 
that  is  fully  made  up  for  by  the  rich  field  of  study  opened  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  to  study  the  corporate 
action  of  communities.  To  American  history  thus  regarded,  Mr. 
Weeden  has  made  a  substantial  contribution.  He  need  not  try  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  work  by  arts  unsuited  alike  to  his  subject  and 
his  style. 

In  criticising  the  policy  of  England  towards  the  colonies  Mr.  Weeden 
is  conspicuously  and  creditably  fair.  One  can  see  that  the  restrictions  on 
colonial  trade,  though  unwise  and  vexatious,  did  little  in  reality  to  hinder 
material  progress.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Weeden  that  each  colony,  or  at  least  each  group  of  colonies,  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent latitude,  had  its  own  productsand  industries,  and  thus  that  the  mate- 
rials for  an  intercolonial  commerce  were  ready  to  hand.  The  West  Indies 
too  offered  a  ready  market  both  for  imports  and  exports.     From  the  very 
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beginning  New  England  sent  thither  grain,  pork,  fish,  and  pipestaves,  and 
brought  back  salt,  tobacco,  and  negro  slaves.  Before  many  years  horses 
were  added  to  the  list  of  exports,  rum  and  molasses  to  that  of  imports. 
By  1741  the  annual  trade  with  Barbadoes  alone  was  reckoned  at  100,000Z. 
With  this,  with  the  English  market,  and  with  the  general  European  market 
for  non-enumerated  commodities  such  as  hides,  pitch,  and  ship  timber,  the 
productive  resources  of  the  colonies  were  not  cramped.  Moreover  the 
legitimate  trade  was  largely  eked  out  by  smuggling,  so  open  and  notorious 
as  to  be  hardly  a  matter  for  concealment  and  in  no  way  for  shame.  We 
have  seen  how  a  merchant  of  high  standing  like  Peter  Faneuil  dealt  with 
the  navigation  laws.  The  state  papers  are  full  of  complaints  from  zealous 
revenue  officers  lamenting  the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  any  assistance 
from  the  colonial  authorities.  But  if  the  revenue  laws  did  little  mischief 
commercially,  they  did  much  politically  and  morally.  They  kept  up  a 
perpetual  sense  of  mutual  dissatisfaction.  They  taught  men  that  the 
law  of  the  mother-country  might  be  defied  with  impunity,  and  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  would  be  with  them  in  such  defiance. 
Moreover  the  smuggler  was  inevitably  the  ally  and  the  recruiting  officer 
of  the  pirate. 

The  restriction  which  was  probably  most  harsh  in  its  working  was 
that  imposed  by  the  act  of  1750  which  prohibited  the  making  of  nails. 
The  industry  was,  as  Mr.  Weeden  points  out,  peculiarly  suited  for  a  rural 
population,  with  a  not  very  exacting  system  of  agriculture.  '  Any  farmer 
with  a  skilful  hand  employed  his  winter  evenings  in  shaping  rods  into  nails 
by  the  ingleside.' 

More  injurious  probably  to  colonial  trade  than  any  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  English  government  was  the  recklessness  with  which, 
ignoring  all  sound  principles  of  finance,  the  colonial  governments  issued 
paper  money.  As  early  as  1661  the  younger  Winthrop  was  bitten  with 
that  delusion  which  afterwards  found  expression  in  England  in  Chamber- 
lain's Land  Bank,  and  which  was  revived  almost  in  our  own  day  by  men 
who  are  now  only  remembered  by  Mill's  demolition  of  them.  The  theory 
that  a  community  can  enlarge  its  circulating  medium  and  thereby  its 
trade  by  allowing  citizens  to  issue  paper  money  to  the  full  amount  of 
their  property,  was  put  forward  in  1650  by  a  certain  William  Potter 
in  a  pamphlet  with  the  attractive  title  '  A  Key  to  Wealth.'  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  far  Chamberlain  was  directly  influenced  by  his 
teaching. 

A  copy  of  this  book  was  in  Winthrop 's  library,  and  it  is  clear  from 
his  letters  that  he  had  laid  to  heart  the  substance  of  it.  Winthrop's 
theoretical  teaching  found  the  soil  prepared  for  it  by  the  actual  conditions 
of  colonial  affairs.  Want  of  specie  was  from  the  outset  the  great  hindrance  to 
colonial  trade.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  barter  was  to  a  great 
extent  possible  and  customary  within  the  colonies.  The  colonial  govern- 
ments allowed  citizens  to  pay  taxes  in  kind.  Labourers  would  receive 
their  wages  in  commodities.  The  result  was  that  just  as  bad  money  drives 
out  good,  so  the  barter  which  satisfied  the  home  seller  drove  out  the  specie 
which  was  needed  by  the  foreign  merchant.  The  need  of  the  citizen  for 
a  circulating  medium,  the  need  of  the  colonial  governments  for  money  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  war  with  the  French,  combined  with  confidence  in 
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the  future  resources  of  the  colonies,  led  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  a  reckless  issue  of  paper  money.     Rhode  Island  was  the  chief 
offender.   Massachusetts  went  far  enough  to  embarrass  herself  and  to  create 
social  and  political  difficulties  which  only  her  buoyant  commerce  and  expand- 
ing resources  enabled  her  to  overcome.     The  results  of  the  paper-money 
system  in  New  England,  the  derangement  of  prices  and  disturbance  of  trade, 
are  clearly  told  by  Mr.  Weeden,  but  hardly  admit  of  abridgment.     It  is  a 
noteworthy  instance  of  his  fairness,  that  on  this  matter  he  does  full  justice 
to  the  sagacity  and  courage  of  a  much-abused  man,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
In  the  great  crisis  of  his  country's  fate,  he  no  doubt  took  that  view  which 
the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  denounced  as  unpatriotic,  which  posterity 
for  the  most  part  has  with  more  justice  deemed  unwise.    He  was  a  cautious, 
unimaginative  man,  unable  to  rise  above  what  one  may  call  the  official 
view.     But  his  earlier  conduct  shows  that  when  he  erred  he  did  not  err 
through  any  lack  of  patriotism  or  of  moral  courage.     Mr.  Weeden  tells 
how  in  1749  a  large  sum  of  specie  was  placed  by  the  English  government 
at  the   disposal  of  the  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  to  recom- 
pense the  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Louisburg.     It  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  colonial  legislature  whether  the  money  should  be  employed  as  in- 
tended or  directed  by  the  English  government  in  redeeming  the  paper 
money  of  the  colony.     Personal  interest  and  real  apprehension  for  the 
public  prosperity  worked  together.     Those  who  owed  fixed  charges  would 
have  to  pay  in  silver  instead  of  discredited  paper.     Others  saw  their  way 
to  a  good  speculation  in  buying  up  and  hoarding  paper  and  in  postponing 
redemption  to  a  later  day.     Fears  too  were  entertained  that  the  specie  as 
before  would  drain  out  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  old  want  of  a  currency 
would  recur.     Hutchinson  stood  firm,  and  his  influence  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  which  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
redemption.     *  Let  us,'  says  Mr.  Weeden,  '  duly  commend  the  poor  exiled 
broken  and  dispirited  loyalist — finally  execrated  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours—who in  his  earlier  years  brought  his  country  out  of  bankruptcy 
and  planted  her  on  solid  economic  ground.' 

To  make  extracts  is  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  showing  the  merits  of 
such  a  book.  Its  shortcomings  of  style  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  almost  exclude  it  from  a  very  high  position  in  historical  literature. 
But  Mr.  Weeden  has  done  work  which  will  never  need  to  be  done  again. 
Students  of  American  history  can  never  be  independent  of  the  book  and 
should  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  the  writer.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

Geschichte  der  deutschen  Ver f as  sung  sf rage  ivdhrend  der  Befreiungshrieg 
und  des  Wiener  Kongresses  1812  bis  1815.  Von  Wilhelm  Adolf 
Schmidt.  Aus  dessen  Nachlass  herausgegeben  von  Alfred  Stern. 
(Stuttgart :  GL  J.  Goschen'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung.     1890.) 

Although  few  historical  scholars  have  a  more  varied  experience  of 
historical  literature  than  the  editor  of  this  volume,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  conditions  of  his  task  were  such  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
altogether  successfully  accomplished.  Where  so  large  an  element  of 
controversy  enters  into  the  very  scope  and  character  of  a  book,  while,  as 
Professor  Alfred  Stern  himself  reminds  us,  the  documentary  evidence 
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concerning  its  theme  is  still  in  process  of  accumulation,  its  posthumous 
publication  places  it  at  a  manifest  disadvantage.  In  the  present  instance 
this  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  the  late  Professor  Adolf 
Schmidt  of  Jena  was  a  master  of  later  German  constitutional  history,  so 
that  nobody  was  better  capable  than  he  of  treating  with  accuracy  and 
candour  some  of  its  most  notable  difficulties  which  great  popular  writers 
like  Treitschke  have  surmounted  with  so  aggravating  an  ease  and  assur- 
ance. 

This  remarkable  essay  in  pragmatic  history,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  labour  of  many  years,  will  to  many  readers  primarily  present 
itself  as  a  revision  of  the  current  conception  of  Stem's  attitude  towards 
the  reconstitution  of  Germany.  The  chief  materials  for  such  a  revision 
are  to  be  found  in  Stein's  own  memorials  or  reports,  and  in  his  personal 
intervention  more  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
From  these  it  is,  I  think,  made  abundantly  clear  that  Stein  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  formed  in  his  mind  the  modern  conception  of  German 
unity,  and  that  the  claim  to  treat  him  as  one  of  its  prophets  ought  to  be 
definitively  abandoned.  In  the  earliest  of  the  m&moires  discussed  in  this 
volume  (that  bearing  date  18  September,  1812),  he  propounded  three 
solutions  of  the  German  problem,  of  which  he  described  as  impossible 
the  first,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  infinitely  preferable 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to  the  later  modifications  of  the  imperial  system,  with 
their  enfeebling  concessions  to  territorial  authority.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  seemed  to  him  no  choice  left  but  either  to  divide  Germany 
by  the  line  of  the  Main  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  to  set  up  two 
confederations  under  the  respective  headship  of  those  powers.  After  this 
scheme  had  been  successfully  exploded  by  Hanover — in  other  words,  by 
the  hereditary  jealousy  and  personal  self-consciousness  of  the  prince 
regent  of  Great  Britain — Stein,  about  the  end  of  August  1813,  drew  up 
at  Prague  a  paper,  which  must  on  the  whole  be  described  as  one  of  the 
least  lucid  and  practical  of  his  successive  proposals  on  the  subject,  and 
which  has  been  palpably  overpraised  by  Treitschke.  Its  gist  was  the 
restoration  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  which  he  consistently  held  the  house 
of  Austria  to  possess  a  preferential  claim,  together  with  the  establishment 
of  a  feudal  diet — in  which  representatives  of  the  Beichsritterschaft  were 
of  course  not  to  be  absent,  while  with  this  empire  and  Austria,  Prussia, 
increased  by  solid  annexations  raising  its  population  to  something  in 
excess  of  that  of  non-Austrian  Germany,  should  enter  into  a  firm  and 
intimate  alliance.  The  nature  of  this  alliance  was  left  so  vague  as  to 
justify  the  criticism  that  the  upshot  of  the  plan  could  have  been  no  other 
than  the  bisection  of  Germany  under  another  form. 

Thus  it  appears  from  a  review  of  these  earlier  schemes,  that  even  in 
connexion  with  them  Stein  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  the  present  so- 
called  German  empire,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  federation  of  the  whole 
of  non-Austrian  Germany  under  Prussian  headship.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  in  his  later  schemes,  dating  from  the  period  after  the  agreements  of 
Chaumont  which  virtually  negatived  the  imperial  idea  as  well  as  that  of  a 
division  of  Germany  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Stein  never  seems  to 
have  proposed  or  aimed  at  any  federation  under  other  than  Austrian  head- 
ship.    Herein  he  differed  from  Hardenberg  and  from  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
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boldt,  both  of  whom  addressed  themselves,  as  to  be  sure  Stein  was  not 
directly  called  upon  to  do,  to  the  German  constitutional  problem  in  the 
spirit  of  Prussian  statesmen  ;  while  Humboldt,  whom  it  is  so  easy  to  twit 
with  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  philosophic  mind  and  with  the  defects 
those  qualities  are  supposed  to  carry  with  them,  showed  at  the  same  time 
the  truest  insight  into  the  essentials  of  the  historical  situation.  Even  in 
Stein's  deliberations  with  Hardenberg  at  Frankfort,  in  which  Stein  put 
forward  his  preposterous  plan  of  excluding  the  greater  part  of  both  Austria 
and  Prussia  from  Germany,  he  advocated  the  reservation  to  Austria  of 
the  presidency  in  the  acting  committee  as  well  as  in  the  general  body 
of  the  diet.  Professor  Seeley,  who  very  correctly  accounts  for  Stein's 
*  incredible  suggestion  '  in  connexion  with  the  above,  that  Austria  should 
preside  and  Prussia  should  direct,  by  the  reminiscence  of  an  analogy 
showing  how  '  the  chaos  of  the  old  empire  had  in  a  manner  crazed  the 
best  German  intellects  on  the  subject  of  federation,'  elsewhere  declares 
himself  perplexed  by  Stein's  revival,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  1815,  of 
the  proposal  to  establish  an  empire  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria. 
But  though  Stein  undoubtedly  well  understood  the  policy  of  Prussia,  and 
though  he  perfectly  appreciated  the  relative  weakness  of  Austria's  interest 
in  German  affairs,  he  could  not  refrain  from  falling  back  upon  conceptions 
which  Humboldt's  more  consistent  method  of  thought  and  action  had 
once  for  all  discarded.  The  historic  idealism  which  was  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  in  his  nature  sufficiently  explains  this  curious  per- 
versity. 

The  present  occasion  seems  hardly  suitable  for  discussing  the  history 
of  what  Professor  Schmidt  calls  the  Polish-  Saxon  crisis  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  sudden  personal  determination  of  Frederick  William 
III  in  favour  of  the  Polish  policy  of  Alexander,  which  seemed  to  put  an 
end  to  all  prospects  of  co-operation  between  the  German  powers  on  the 
German  or  on  any  other  question.  The  subject  is  a  very  large  and  com- 
plicated one  ;  perhaps  the  strongest  illustration  of  the  bitterness  at  that 
time  existing  between  the  powers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
British  government  was  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  escape  from 
Elba  which  shortly  afterwards  ensued.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Lord  Melbourne' 's  Papers.  Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders.    With  a  Preface 
by  the  Earl  Cowper,  E.G.     (London  :  Longmans.     1889.) 

These  admirably  edited  papers  do  not  revolutionise  our  conception  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  character  or  statesmanship.  As  Lord  Cowper  admits  in  his 
pivface,  there  are  enough  materials  already  in  print  to  give  us  '  a  fair 
notion  '  of  the  man.  We  know  that  he  was  not  a  great  legislator,  a  great 
parliamentary  leader,  a  great  orator,  or  a  great  financier,  and  the  volume 
before  us  contains  nothing  that  is  likely  to  change  the  world's  opinion  on 
these  points.  But  though  it  contains  no  startling  revelations,  its  publica- 
tion does  not  leave  Lord  Melbourne's  character  exactly  where  it  was  before. 
Sydney  Smith  had  already  penetrated  the  disguise  of  indifference  which 
he  habitually  wore,  and  '  accused  '  him  of  '  honesty  and  diligence  ; '  Greville 
admitted  that  his  first  opinion — '  Melbourne  too  idle ' — was  one  that 
needed  revision  ;  and  his  biographer,  Mr.  Torrens,  has  done  full  justice  to 
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his  character  and  power.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  notion  has  always  been 
abroad  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  careless,  and  not  quite  serious.  He  was 
too  casual  about  important  matters,  and  a  man  who  fully  felt  his  responsi- 
bilities would  not  have  used  so  many  '  damns.'  The  effect  of  Mr.  Sanders' 
volume  will  be  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  idea  that  Lord  Melbourne 
lacked  earnestness.  If  we  knew  nothing  about  him  but  what  these  papers 
disclose,  we  should  imagine  him  to  ourselves  as  a  man  of  sound  sense  and 
large  business  capacity,  who  united  an  unusual  power  of  thinking  clearly  on 
business  matters  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  directness  of  expression, 
but  to  suspect  him  of  want  of  earnestness  would  be  the  last  thing  we  should 
dream  of.  Throughout  the  letters  the  writer  is  intent  upon  business,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  complain — not  that  he  shows  too  little  earnestness — but 
too  much.  Of  carelessness  and  indifference  there  is  not  a  trace.  On  the 
contrary,  Lord  Melbourne  appears  as  the  most  conscientious  of  statesmen 
— full  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  contiuually  anxious  to  do  the  best  thing, 
and  serious  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  requirements. 

The  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Sanders'  collection  is  that  containing 
the  papers  relating  to  Lord  Melbourne's  early  life.     In  these  days  men 
take  to  politics  late,  but  in  Melbourne's  time  politicians  were  born,  and 
not  made.     They  began  to  breathe  the  air  of  controversy  in  the  nursery, 
and  their  first  political  essays  were  in  letters  from  school.      Thus  it  comes 
about  that  among  the  papers  of  statesmen  of  this  period  juvenile  essays 
on  every  kind  of  political  question  are  to  be  found.     In  the  present  volume 
Mr.  Sanders  has  wisely  kept  these  within  the  limits  of  some  thirty  pages. 
Lord  Cowper  admits  that  William  Lamb's  early  letters  from  Glasgow  are 
1  disappointing  ;  '  we  might  perhaps  go  further  and  call  them  positively 
distasteful.     The  most  charitable  way  of  regarding  them  is   as   a  proof 
that   he   matured   late.      Eight    years   later    Lamb    had  got   over  the 
Bonaparte  fever,  the  violence  of  his  party  spirit  had  abated,  and  be  had 
had  three  years'  parliamentary  experience.     Thus  we  find  him  making 
entries  in  his  diary  written  with  a  coolness  and  impartiality  that  contrast 
most  favourably  with  the  rampant  style  of  his  earlier  criticisms.    The  diary 
of  1807-8  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Mr.  Sanders'  papers.     The 
subject  to  which  most  attention  is  given  is  the  war  in  Spain,  and  this 
Lamb  follows  closely  and  sympathetically,  making  many  acute  observa- 
tions,  for  the   insurrection   of  a   whole   nation   against   Napoleon  had 
consecrated  opposition  to  him  in  the  minds  of  the  whigs.     But  his  change 
of  view  was  destined  to  be  carried  still  further.     In  1800  he  had  been 
devoted  to  Fox ;  later  a  parallel  in  his  commonplace  book  between  Fox 
and  Alcibiades  shows  that  he  was  disillusionised,  and  when  he  re-entered 
the  house  of  commons  in  1816,  it  was  as  a  follower  of  Canning,  in  deed  if 
not  in  name.     In  the  long  run  this  only  meant  that  he  returned  to  the 
whig  party  by    another  road,   for    after    Mr.    Huskisson's    death   the 
Canningites  soon  lost  their  separate  existence,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  young  politician  who  had  been  so  wanting  in  patriotism  himself 
in  1800,  should  have  afterwards  found  himself  alienated  from  the  whigs 
mainly  because  they  were  unpatriotic.     A  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Sanders, 
apparently  from  the  commonplace  book,  explains  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  now  regarded  some  of  the  whigs  : — '  One  great  difference  between 
the  reformers  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the  time  of  Charles  I  is  that 
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the  latter  chose  a  period  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  security  from  external 
enemies,  a  period  when  almost  all  foreign  nations  were  by  their  own  dis- 
tractions disabled  from  interfering  with  England,  for  putting  into  execution 
their  schemes  of  amelioration.  The  former  exclaim  against  grievances  and 
press  the  most  vital  measures  at  a  moment  when  the  power  and  inveteracy 
of  France  threaten  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation.' 

Though  Lamb's  views  were  fully  matured  by  1816,  it  was  not  until 
1830  that  his  active  career  began.    Thus  he  '  did  not  enter  upon  any  real 
or  absorbing  business  till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old.'    By  this,  according 
to  Lord  Cowper,  he  gained  in  one  way,  and  lost  in  another.     His  long 
leisure  enabled  him  to  accumulate  vast  stores,  if  not  of  learning,  at  any 
rate  of  miscellaneous  information  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  acquired 
methodical   and   businesslike   habits,  and  by  this  we,  of  the  following 
generation,  are  the  losers.     ■  He  burnt  many  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
him,   and  he   very   seldom   kept   a   copy   of  his   own.'     But    for   this, 
Mr.  Sanders  would  not  have  asked  us  to  be  content  with  a  single  volume. 
As  Lord  Cowper  points  out  in  his  preface,  we  do  not  know  how  far 
Lord   Melbourne   really   controlled   his   own   administration.      On   this 
question  Mr.  Sanders'  volume  does  not  throw  very  much  light,  but  all 
that  it  gives  us  is  in  Lord  Melbourne's  favour.     '  A  false  estimate  of  pre- 
dominant influence  behind  the  scenes  may  be  raised  sometimes  by  parlia- 
mentary position,  and  sometimes  by  self-assertion.'    But  Lord  Melbourne 
had  neither.     •  He  had  neither  ambition  which  aims  at  the  substance  of 
power,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  nor  political  vanity,  which  rejoices  in  its 
show,'  and  his  capacity  as  a  speaker  was  not  of  a  kind  to  give  him  parlia- 
mentary position.     He  was  not  even  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  in 
those  days  peers  did  not  attempt  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  their 
birth  by  stumping  the  country.     Thus  we  are  in  danger  of  underrating 
his  real  influence  with  his  colleagues.     That  he  could  speak  out  strongly 
upon  occasion  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  volume  before  us.     The 
judicious   and   temperate,   but  perfectly  firm   and  outspoken,  language 
which  he  used  to  prevent  Lord  Mulgrave,  when  lord-lieutenant,  from 
retaliating  upon  the  influential  Irish  protestants  who  had  attacked  his 
administration   in   public   meeting,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.     Miss 
Martineau  accused  him  of  being  afraid  of  Lord  Brougham,  yet  it  is  his 
correspondence   with   Lord    Brougham,  on  the    subject   of  Brougham's 
notorious  indiscretions,  that  affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of  his 
power  of  speaking  out.     '  His  letters  to  Lord  Brougham,'  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, '  are  nothing  less  than  tremendous,  yet  they  are  also  as  a  whole 
singularly  adroit.'     They  '  decree  political  extinction,'  and  yet  '  perform 
the  work  of  the  hangman  in  the  spirit  of  the  warrior  and  the  gentleman.' 
In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  Melbourne 
papers  enable  us  to  correct  Miss  Martineau's  statements  concerning  Lord 
Durham's  appointment  of  Mr.  Turton.     Miss  Martineau  says  expressly 
that  '  all  the  ministers  were  aware  of  Mr.  Turton's  intended  appointment, 
before  he  sailed,'  and  she  complains  that  when  Lord  Durham  was  attacked 
in  the  house  of  lords,  '  Lord  Melbourne,  with  all  his  nonchalance  and 
gaiety,  had  not  spirit,  activity,  and  courage  to  stand  by  an  absent  friend.' 
It  is  now  certain  that  Lord  Melbourne  was   quite   unprepared  for  the 
appointment,  and  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  it,  and  he  explains  the 
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inadequacy  of  his  defence  of  Lord  Durham  in  quite  a  different  way  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Durham  himself.  '  We  have  supported  you,'  he  writes, 
'  with  all  our  might,  but  we  laboured  under  great  disadvantages  from  the 
very  scanty  and  insufficient  information  which  you  had  afforded  us,  whilst 
our  opponents  were  naturally  in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  most 
authentic  intelligence.'  Again,  the  letters  which  Mr.  Sanders  has 
published  relating  to  the  line  Lord  Melbourne  took  after  the'  signature  of 
the  Quadrilateral  Treaty  of  1840,  do  not  in  any  way  sustain  Greville's 
account  of  his  despondency  and  lack  of  decision.  They  show,  on  the 
contrary,  that  though  he  handled  Lord  John  Kussell  tenderly,  and  took 
infinite  pains  to  keep  the  cabinet  together,  yet  his  own  view  was  clear 
enough.  He  believed  that,  as  Palmerston  said,  and  the  event  proved, 
the  warlike  preparations  of  France  were  a  sham,  and  so  he  gave  Palmer- 
ston a  free  hand. 

In  other  places  also,  Lord  Melbourne's  correspondence  fully  justifies 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dictum  that  '  he  had  a  large  reserve  of  real  prudence  .  .  . 
of  power,  of  sense,  and  even  of  courage.'  These  qualities  are  nowhere 
more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  difficult 
period  of  1830-34,  when  he  was  the  home  secretary  of  the  reform  adminis- 
tration. In  that  capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  rick-burning  in  the  agri- 
cultural South,  and  trades-union  outrages  in  the  manufacturing  North. 
His  general  policy  was  that  of  Lord  Grey,  who  was  opposed  to  violent 
measures  of  repression,  but  no  one  could  have  carried  out  that  policy  with 
greater  good  sense  than  Lord  Melbourne.  He  showed  sufficient  firmness 
in  enforcing  the  law,  and  at  least  equal  firmness  in  resisting  suggestions 
made  under  the  influence  of  panic.  A  Sussex  magistrate  urged  that 
informers  ought  to  be  employed  to  detect  and  catch  the  rick- burners  :  he 
received  from  the  Home  Office  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  danger  inherent 
in  such  a  method — the  danger  ■  of  involving  innocent  persons  in  accusa- 
tions, and  encouraging  the  seduction  of  persons  now  innocent  into  the 
commission  of  crime.'  When  the  king  made  inquiries  about  the  spread 
of  the  political  unions,  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  him  an  admirable  account 
of  their  present  position  in  the  country,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
1  any  attempt  to  put  them  down  by  law  would  only  end  in  giving  them 
consequence  and  importance,  and  would  perhaps  constitute  them  the 
acknowledged  organs  of  public  feeling,  of  which  at  present  they  were  only 
the  symptoms.'  '  It  is  the  public  feeling  which  is  dangerous,'  he  adds, 
1  and  not  the  political  unions.'  A  little  later  when  the  king  nervously 
pressed  upon  him  the  desirability  of  strengthening  the  law  against 
dangerous  trade  combinations,  the  home  secretary  adopted  a  courageous 
and  reassuring  tone.  '  Men  often  threaten  most  violently,'  he  wrote, 
1  when  they  are  most  afraid.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  declined  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  and  Mr.  Sanders  prints  a  very  judicious 
letter  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  warning  him  of  the  danger  that  lurked  in 
the  National  Political  Union. 

The  Melbourne  Papers  enable  us  to  appreciate  better  the  good  feeling 
and  tact  displayed  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  all  his  dealings  with  William 
IV.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  high  respect  for  the  king's  straightforward 
and  honourable  character,  and  he  treated  his  prejudices  tenderly,  '  The 
king  is  the  fairest  man  in  the  world,'  he  writes,  ■  when  matters  are  laid 
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fairly  before  him,'  and  to  the  business  of  '  laying  matters  fairly  before 
him '  his  prime  minister  devoted  infinite  pains.  Perhaps  the  letters  in 
which  he  meets  the  king's  too  conscientious  objection  to  the  Church 
Kate  Bill  are  the  best  illustration  of  this.  And  the  interesting  letters 
from  William  IV,  which  Mr.  Sanders  has  printed,  show  that  though 
opposed  to  him  on  almost  all  political  questions,  Lord  Melbourne  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  king's  confidence.  Traces  are  to  be  discovered 
here  and  there  in  the  correspondence  of  a  tendency  in  the  king's  mind  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  premier  and  his  colleagues,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  writing  '  The  king  has 
always  looked  upon  Viscount  Melbourne  as  a  firm  supporter  of  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  this  country,  and  he  believes  him  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  his 
Majesty  himself.'  In  that  part  of  his  correspondence  which  relates  to 
the  famous  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry  in  1834,  Lord  Melbourne 
exonerates  the  king  from  everything  but  an  error  in  judgment,  while  the 
king  wrote  in  the  warmest  manner  of  Lord  Melbourne's  own  conduct 
during  the  crisis,  and  evidently  appreciated  very  keenly  his  honourable 
feeling  and  delicacy  towards  himself. 

A  personal  characteristic  that  comes  out  very  clearly  in  these  papers 
is  Lord  Melbourne's  singular  moderation.  This,  as  Lord  Cowper  remarks, 
exposed  him  to  attack  from  the  side  of  the  radicals  as  well  as  from  the 
side  of  the  tories.  On  the  whole  he  held  by  whig  principles,  and  sought, 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '  to  work  out  the  necessary  reforms  which  the 
state  of  our  institutions  may  require,  upon  safe  and  moderate  principles, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  our  mixed  government,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,'  but  '  he  was  almost  too  acutely  able  to  see  both  sides 
of  every  question,'  and  his  attitude  towards  the  changes  for  which  his 
party  was  so  eager,  often  resembled  that  of  the  devout  Oriental  who 
acquiesces  in  what  he  cannot  avert.  From  an  interesting  paper 
apparently  written  about  1828,  we  infer  that  he  foresaw  too  many  of  the 
consequences  of  reform  to  be  an  enthusiastic  reformer.  He  anticipates  a 
'  great  rise  into  political  power  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  persons 
raised  into  consequence  by  the  increasing  trade,  &c,  of  the  country,'  and 
regards  this  as  an  unqualified  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  he  puts 
forward  two  arguments  against  reform  that  must  have  seemed  very  im- 
portant at  the  time  :  (1)  *  that  it  will  be  found  not  to  be  attended  with 
any  of  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  and  then  more  and  more  will  be 
required,  the  original  argument  against  any  innovation  will  be  lost,  and 
the  constitution  will  be  destroyed ; '  and  (2)  that  it  will  involve  '  the  total 
destruction  of  freedom  of  speech,'  since  ■  a  house  of  commons  elected 
according  to  what  is  called  theory  and  principle  will  never  bear  to  hear 
itself  freely  and  violently  censured,  though  its  acts  may  possibly  be  such 
as  to  deserve  the  most  acrimonious  censure.'  Nevertheless,  having  once 
accepted  reform  as  a  necessity,  he  was  against  half-measures,  and  anxious 
for  a  settlement  that  should  be  complete  and  final.  In  particular,  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  plural  voting.  '  Property,'  he  wrote  in  1831, 
1  will  always  possess  considerable  influence  over  the  votes  of  others,  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  leaning  even  too  much  in  its  favour  to  give  it,  in 
addition  to  the  power  which  it  must  naturally  exercise,  an  additional 
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direct  weight  of  its  own  by  investing  it  with  the  plurality  of  suffrages.' 
On  some  other  questions,  for  instance,  education,  Lord  Melbourne  was 
often  distinctly  conservative.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  not  from  prejudice,  but  because  he  really  feared  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  '  There  are  some,'  he  wrote  in  1838,  '  who  hold  that  a 
freer  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  not  cause  a  single  grain  less  to  be 
grown  in  this  country.  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion.  If  it  would  diminish 
the  home  growth,  I  cannot  but  doubt  whether  a  large  labouring  popula- 
tion, dependent  in  any  considerable  degree  upon  foreign  corn,  is  in  a  safe 
position,  and  whether  it  is  not  worth  some  sacrifice  to  insure  a  supply 
within  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  can  be  insured.' 

Of  the  editing  of  the  Melbourne  Papers  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  The  editor  has  arranged  his  material  admirably,  and  supplied 
the  connecting  links  in  notes  that  are  adequate  without  being  wearisome. 
Lord  Melbourne  is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself :  we  do  not  lose  him  in  a 
maze  of  unnecessary  information  about  him.  Mr.  Sanders'  readers  will 
be  grateful  to  him  for  his  unobtrusiveness,  for  the  '  thoroughness '  of  some 
writers  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  J.  E.  Tanneb. 


Churchwardens7  Accounts  of  Croscombe,  Pilton,  Yatton,  Tintinhull, 
Morebath,  and  St.  Michael's,  Bath,  ranging  from  a.d.  1349  to  1560. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobhouse.  (Somerset  Record 
Society's  Publications.     Vol.  IV.     1890.) 

Of  the  publications  of  the  Somerset  Record  Society  Bishop  Drokensford's 
register,  edited,  like  the  present  volume,  by  Bishop  Hobhouse,  has  already 
proved  valuable  as  a  fourteenth  century  authority,  while  the  survey  and 
rental  of  the  Somerset  chantries  give  an  account,  unique  from  their  com- 
pleteness, of  the  state  of  the  chantries  and  their  endowments  in  a  county 
at  the  time  of  their  abolition  ;  the  third  volume,  although  containing 
Kirby's  Quest,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  Somerset,  is  necessarily 
more  local  in  its  interest.     The  accounts  now  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
represent  the  continuous  church  life  in  half  a  dozen  country  parishes,  and 
will  certainly  make  the  most  cursory  reader  reconsider  whatever  views  he 
may  have  formed  upon  the  subject  of  pre-reformation  village  life.     The 
strength  of  the  guild  system  is  manifest  on  every  page  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
chief  feature  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  reader.     The  organisation 
of  the  parish,  perhaps  the  secret  of  whatever  political  ability  Englishmen 
have  possessed,  is  more  generally  understood.    The  strength  of  voluntary 
associations  and  the  careful  organisation  of  parochial  matters  by  parishioners 
explain  the  ease  with  which  the  religious  houses  passed  away.   The  monas- 
teries were  little  missed,  because  they  had  ceased  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  be  much  else  than  houses  of  country  gentlemen — country  gentlemen, 
of  course,  by  position  and  occupation  rather  than  by  birth— and  all  that 
the  villager  wanted  he  found  in  his  local  organisations.    England,  in  fact, 
was  parochially,  not   monastically,  centred.     The  difficulty  of  the  poor 
may  be  raised  as  an  objection ;  but,  admitting  the  monastic  charities  to 
the  full,  the  pressure  of  pauperism,  the  outcome  in  the  main  of  the  change 
in  the  relation  of  landlord  to  tenant,  had  not  been  fully  felt,  though  it  had 
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been  felt  to  some  extent,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  parish  of  its  own  motion  did  nothing  for  the  poor,  because  there  was 
no  great  need  for  any  provision  being  made.  A  valuable  preface,  a  short 
glossary,  and  several  appendices,  have  been  added  by  the  editor ;  the 
volume  is  also  carefully  indexed.  W.  A.  J.  Archbold. 


Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  Dublin.  Edited  by  John  T.  Gilbert. 
(London  :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls. 
1889.) 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  in  this  volume  made  another  useful  contribution  to 
Irish  history.  The  Austin  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  outside 
the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  founded  in  1177  by  William  Fitzaldhelm,  who 
was  then  '  steward'  or  'justice'  of  Ireland  for  Henry  II.  The  register 
of  its  early  grants,  compiled  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
now  preserved  among  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  local  and  minute  personal  history,  and  was  well  worth 
printing.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Gilbert  refers  to  some  of  the  more  interesting 
new  points  contained  in  the  volume,  such  as  those  which  enable  him  to 
give  a  skeleton  biography  of  Basilia,  sister  of  Strongbow  and  wife  of 
Raymond  the  Fat,  the  curious  genealogical  account  of  the  Lacys  on 
p.  419,  and  the  interesting  decision  of  Bishop  Simon  of  Meath  on  p.  348 
with  regard  to  the  ultimate  sepulture  of  Hugh  de  Lacy's  body.  The 
preface,  though  short  and  unambitious,  contains  some  interesting  infor- 
mation. The  book  would  have  been  much  more  useful  if  the  editing  had 
been  a  little  more  complete.  For  example,  hardly  an  attempt  is  made  to 
date  any  of  the  charters,  which  are  printed,  as  in  the  MS.,  in  a  geographical 
rather  than  an  historical  order,  '  according  to  diocesan  sequence.' 


A  Fragment  on  Government.  By  Jeremy  Bentham.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.     1891.) 

Bentham's  '  Fragment  on  Government '  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  is 
not  always  easy  to  procure.  Every  student  of  politics  or  of  jurisprudence 
must  feel  grateful  to  the  Clarendon  Press  and  to  Mr.  Montague  for  this 
edition.  In  an  introduction  written  with  an  epigrammatic  felicity  and 
a  lightness  of  touch  that  is  more  common  in  French  than  in  English 
works  on  grave  subjects,  the  editor  first  of  all  sketches  the  life  of  Bentham 
and  his  mental  characteristics,  and  then  marks  out  his  relation  to  Mon- 
tesquieu and  to  Beccaria,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  derived  his  famous 
formula  '  The  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  Greatest  Number  ' — a  formula 
used  by  Hutcheson  before  it  was  adopted  by  Beccaria.  In  treating  of  the 
theory  of  sovereignty,  Mr.  Montague  points  out  the  .confusion  resulting 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  distinction  between  the  political  and  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  question.  The  relation  of  Bentham's  theory  to  those  of  his 
predecessor  Hobbes  and  his  successor  Austin  is  carefully  and  clearly  put. 
But  is  it  quite  correct  to  class  Locke  along  with  these  writers  ?  Locke's 
view  of  sovereignty  has  really  more  in  common  with  that  of  Rousseau. 
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The  Prelude  to  Modern  History.     By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
(London  :  Rivingtons.     1890.) 

This  volume  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  lately  delivered 
at  University  College,  Nottingham  ;  and  it  comprises  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world's  history  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  century.  It  is  the  function  of 
such  lectures  either  to  give  a  certain  minimum  of  information  on  a 
subject  to  persons  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  study  it  for  themselves,  or 
to  arouse  their  interest  and  to  suggest  lines  of  study.  Mr.  Symes  appears 
to  have  had  the  former  purpose  principally  in  view,  but  the  lectures  are 
admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  the  latter  purpose  as  well.  Many  persons  who 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  both  '  ancient '  and  '  modern '  history  are 
singularly  ignorant  of  the  great  movements  which  connect  the  ancient 
with  the  modern  world.  After  reading  Mr.  Symes's  book  they  will  not 
be  altogether  without  ideas  on  this  most  important  subject.  The  four 
chief  topics  of  the  book  are  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  the  gradual  formation  of  the  new 
European  nations,  and  the  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  treatment  is  slight,  but  the  narrative  is  clear 
and  suggestive,  and  Mr.  Symes  has  shown  great  judgment  in  giving 
sufficient  information  to  make  his  lectures  intelligible,  without  introduc- 
ing facts  and  allusions  which  would  puzzle  a  beginner.  Above  all,  few 
people  will  read  this  little  book  without  wishing  to  study  the  subject 
further.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  that  Mr.  Symes  has  not  added  some 
suggestions  for  a  course  of  study.  The  subject  and  scope  of  the  lectures 
naturally  challenge  a  comparison  with  the  essay  of  the  late  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  on  the  '  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  It  is  no  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Symes  to  say  that  his  book  belongs  to  a  more  humble  category  of 
historical  introductions.  But  after  reading  it  a  beginner  will  be  able  to 
profit  better  by  the  suggestiveness  and  condensed  learning  of  Dr. 
Church's  admirable  sketch.  The  two  together  form  as  good  an  introduc- 
tion as  can  be  required  to  this  neglected  and  most  important  period  of 
history.  There  are  a  few  misprints,  and  some  statements  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken,  but  not  enough  seriously  to  impair  the  value 
of  the  work. 


Becords  of  the  Borough  of  Nottingham.     Vol.  IV.     1547-1625.     Edited 
by  W.  H.  Stevenson.     (London  :  Quaritch.     1889.) 

This  volume  closes  the  series  of  extracts  from  the  Borough  Records  of 
Nottingham,  and  completes  a  work  on  the  character  of  which  the 
corporation  may  be  justly  congratulated. 

The  most  important  subject  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume  is 
undoubtedly  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  corporation  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  borough.  Similar  struggles  can  be  traced  in  most 
English  boroughs,  but  we  know  of  no  example  in  which  the  story  has 
been  worked  out  so  fully  and  so  carefully  as  it  has  been  here  by  Mr. 
Stevenson.  The  process  by  which  the  Gilda  Mercatoria  became  con- 
terminous with,  or  at  least  acted  for,  the  tota  communitas,  is  of  too  early 
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a  date  to  trace  in  this  instance  ;  but  the  later  development  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  community  were  gradually  absorbed  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee, or  rudimentary  council,  of  twelve,  can  be  followed  step  by  step. 
The  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  chamberlains  acted  with  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  in  theory  at  least,  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the 
choice  of  a  committee  of  twelve,  for  the  practical  management  of  affairs, 
in  1446,  betrayed  the  tendency.  It  may  be  only  an  accidental  circum- 
stance that  the  oligarchical  development  in  local  government  synchronised 
with  a  period  of  democratic  expansion  in  national  politics,  tut  the  fact  is 
curious  enough.  Of  the  original  council  at  Nottingham,  the  mayor  and 
six  office-bearers  soon  became  known  as  aldermen,  and  the  six  remaining 
members  as  '  common  councilmen.'  The  filling  of  vacancies  by  co-optation 
excluded,  of  course,  the  burgesses  at  large  from  any  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  growing  discontent  found  expression  in  the  presentments 
of  the  Mickletown  jury.  It  was  not  till  1606  that  an  order  of  privy 
council  effected  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  rival  parties.  However 
divided  among  themselves,  the  townsfolk  were  at  one  in  their  jealousy  of 
*  foreign  '  settlers,  and  their  anxiety  to  keep  good  things  to  themselves. 

Of  the  borough  hall-books  the  editor  has  made  good  use  in  this 
volume,  and,  as  before,  his  selections  from  the  records  are  characterised 
by  good  judgment.  The  list  of  municipal  officers  for  1547-1625  is 
admirably  executed,  while  the  analysis  of  street  and  field  names,  and 
the  glossary,  deserve  the  highest  praise.  Exception  might,  perhaps,  be 
taken  to  the  definition  of  '  land,'  which  was  rather  the  strip  in  the  open 
field,  and  was  latinised  in  very  early  times  as  landa.          J.  H.  Round. 

Dei  Torresani,  Blado  e  Bagazzoni  celebri  stampatori  a  Venezia  e  Roma 
nel  XV  e  XVI  secolo.  Per  Domenico  Bernoni.  (Milano  :  Hoepli.  1890.) 
Among  the  printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  families 
of  the  Torresani  and  of  the  Blado  of  Asola  have  a  claim  to  occupy  a 
very  distinguished  place.  The  name  of  the  Torresani  has  hitherto 
suffered  somehow  from  their  connexion  with  their  relations  and  partners, 
Aldo  and  Paolo  Manuzio.  It  was  but  just  that  some  bibliographer  should 
restore  the  Torresani  to  the  rank  to  which  they  have  a  right  in  the 
history  of  Venetian  printing.  This  has  been  done  at  last  very  fully 
and  with  great  care  by  Signor  Bernoni  in  the  first  part  of  this  book. 
Another  interesting  family  of  printers,  also  originating  from  Asola,  in 
Lombardy  (not  the  Venetian  Asolo),  is  the  family  of  the  Blado,  the  founders 
of  the  celebrated  Stamperia  Camerale  in  Rome,  and  the  successors  of 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  in  the  Aedes  Maximorum,  where  the  first  Roman 
editions  were  printed.  Signor  Bernoni's  twofold  monograph  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  early  Italian  printing,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  welcomed  by  bibliographers. 

The  Best  Books.  By  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein. — So  much  of  Mr.  W.  Swan 
Sonnenschein's  work  (second  edition,  London,  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
1891)  as  deals  with  English  and  American  history  will  be  found  an  excellent 
guide  to  those  who,  without  any  intention  of  becoming  themselves  in- 
vestigators, are  in  search  of  books  to  be  read  on  historical  subjects.  The 
names  of  books  recommended  are  well  selected,  and  the  brief  comments 
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are  useful  in  indicating  the  nature  of  the  work  in  question.  If  Mr.  Swan 
Sonnenschein  is  less  successful  in  dealing  with  historical  literature  relating 
to  continental  nations,  it  is  merely  because  he  is  precluded  by  the  limita- 
tions which  he  has  necessarily  imposed  on  himself  from  giving  the  names 
of  books  in  foreign  languages  which  have  not  been  translated.  After  all, 
it  is  impossible  to  study  French  history  without  being  able  to  read  French, 
or  German  history  without  being  able  to  read  German.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback  the  book  is  one  which  no  public  library  ought  to  be  without. 

M.  Boutmy's  work  on  The  English  Constitution  was  examined  in 
this  Review  (July  1888)  when  it  appeared  in  the  original.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  notice  its  appearance  in  an  excellent  trans- 
lation by  Miss  Isabel  M.  Eaden  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891), 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  The  most  notable  part  of  the 
work  is  its  treatment  of  the  industrial  and  agrarian  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  know  what  a  culti- 
vated and  well-informed  foreigner  has  to  say  of  matters  in  which  we  are 
deeply  concerned,  even  if  we  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  sides  to  a 
question  under  his  consideration  which  he  has  omitted  to  notice. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh's  edition  of  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press,  1891)  shows  careful  work  and  fairly  wide  reading.  The 
notes  betray  a  wish  to  increase  the  bulk  of  a  somewhat  slender  volume, 
as  when  short  biographies  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch  are  in- 
cluded ;  while  a  closer  reference  to  Sidney's  letters  would  have  afforded 
some  parallel  passages  of  interest.  The  biographical  introduction,  which 
alone  should  call  for  notice  here,  does  not  profess  to  be  based  on  original 
research.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  and  on  Pears'  untrustworthy  and  incomplete  trans- 
lation of  Sidney's  correspondence  with  Languet.  With  the  exception  of 
one  new  date  of  no  importance  (p.  xi),  the  book  makes  no  substantial  ad- 
dition to  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  or  to  his  elucidation  as  a  writer  of 
prose. 

Roman  Newsletters  at  the  Public  Record  Office. — Amongst  the  recent 
acquisitions  of  the  Public  Record  Office  are  a  series  of  copies  of  so-called 
newsletters  written  in  England  to  some  official  person  at  Rome,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  years  1647-1650.  These  papers,  which  have  been  sent 
by  the  agent  of  the  office  at  Rome,  are  of  more  value  than  ordinary  news- 
letters, as  the  writer  had,  at  least  during  part  of  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote,  unusual  means  of  acquiring  information.  Internal  evidence  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  Tuscan  priest,  who  had  formally  been  attached  in 
some  way  to  the  Villiers  family,  probably  as  a  chaplain  in  the  household 
of  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  It  is  in  the  summer  of  1647  that  his 
reports  are  of  special  value.  He  was  then  employed  by  Bellievre,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  negotiate  with  the  royalists  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  the  army  leaders  on  the  other,  for  the  acceptance  of  a  proposed 
scheme  of  toleration  for  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  His  notices  on 
this  subject  bring  before  us,  as  no  other  authority  has  done,  the  readiness 
of  the  Independent  leaders  to  grant  this  toleration,  if  it  could  be  made 
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a  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  king's  restoration  on  a  constitutional 
basis.  Cromwell's  long  persistence  in  upholding  a  monarchical  settlement 
under  Charles  I  is  well  illustrated  by  these  papers,  as  we  learn  from  them 
that  as  late  as  20  Oct.  1 647  Cromwell  spoke  most  eloquently  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  three  hours  in  favour  of  the  king's  restoration  to  power, 
though,  as  might  be  expected,  the  writer  adds  that  the  speech  was 
hypocritical. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.    CHILD'S    '  CHURCH    AND    STATE    UNDER    THE    TUDORS.' 

I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  discuss  the  opinion  which 
your  reviewer  has  formed  of  my  recent  book,  '  Church  and  State  under 
the  Tudors,'  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  notice  in  your  last 
issue.  I  must,  however,  beg  to  be  permitted  to  point  out  certain 
inaccurate  statements  contained  in  the  review  in  question. 

(1)  Your  reviewer  states  that  I  have  '  made  no  use  of  original 
documents  hitherto  unused.'  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  say  that  nobody 
has  noticed  this,  that,  or  the  other  document,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
either  the  account  of  Denis  l'Ermite  and  Bishop  Harsnet  of  Norwich  given 
in  a  note,  p.  211,  or  the  curious  paper  on  the  bishops  in  Elizabeth's  first 
convocation  in  the  appendix,  p.  309,  to  mention  no  other  cases,  has  been 
noticed  before.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  made  no  claim  to  this  particular  form  of  originality, 
but  have,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully  disclaimed  it  in  my  preface  ;  and 
further,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  value  of  a  contemporary  statement 
as  such  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  question  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
been  already  quoted  by  an  intermediate  writer,  or,  indeed,  by  a  dozen.  I 
attach  no  particular  value  to  its  being  '  unused  before.' 

(2)  In  rebuking  my  '  unsuccessful '  criticism  of  Bishop  Stubbs's  remarks 
on  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  your  reviewer  has  entirely  missed 
the  point.  The  bishop,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said,  in  the  reviewer's  words, 
to  withdraw  the  charge  of  murder  against  Henry  IV  at  all,  does  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  king's  fault  was  due  to  incipient  imbecility,  and  not  to 
deliberate  wickedness.  My  contention,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  and  is, 
that  the  king  was  neither  idiotic  nor  wicked — but  only  strictly  just. 

(3)  I  am  further  charged  with  making  over- confident  statements  with 
*  no  evidence  whatever  '  in  regard,  among  other  things,  to  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  Katherine  of  Aragon's  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  The  reviewer 
seems  to  have  overlooked  the  first  note  in  my  appendix,  in  which  I  have 
quoted  a  despatch  from  Chapuy  to  the  emperor,  which  affords  evidence  so 
strong  that  more  would  be  needless. 

To  one  only  of  your  reviewer's  charges  do  I  plead  guilty,  and  that  is 
that  I  neglected  to  read  Dr.  Jessopp's  book  before  writing  my  note  on  the 
corruption  of  the  prae- reformation  clergy.  Here  the  loss  has  been  my 
own,  for  I  have  thereby  somewhat  weakened  my  own  case  ;  but  I  submit, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  strong  enough  even  as  it  stands.     I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Gilbert  W.  Child. 
Cowley  House,  Oxford  :  May  20,  1S91. 
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The  following  remarks  on  Mr.  Child's  letter  are  from  the  reviewer  of 
his  book. 

(1)  Mr.  Child  says  in  the  preface  to  his  book  :  '  For  the  main  portion 
of  my  work  I  have  gone,  wherever  possible,  to  original  sources  ;  by  which 
I  mean,  not  necessarily  matter  never  published  before,  but  the  speeches, 
letters,  and  deeds  of  the  actors  in  the  events  narrated.'  This  statement 
appeared  to  give  ground  for  the  hope  that  not  only  had  fresh  inferences 
been  drawn  from  printed  material,  but  also  that  fresh  facts  had  been 
adduced  from  papers  still  accessible  only  in  manuscript.  As  in  my  opinion 
neither  expectation  was  satisfied  after  a  perusal  of  the  book,  I  expressed 
my  inability  to  discover  such  new  facts  and  inferences.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  two  passages  from  the  state  papers  to  which  the  author  refers 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  historians,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  shown 
to  be  Stuart  documents  they  are  neither  the '  speeches,  letters,  nor  deeds  ' 
of  Tudor  actors  and  have  no  value  as  contemporary  sources. 

(2)  Mr.  Child  tells  us  in  his  letter  that  he  holds  the  execution  of  Scrope 
to  have  been  a  just  act,  but  the  propriety  of  this  view  was  not  called  in 
question  in  the  remarks  of  which  he  complains.  In  the  passage  (p.  32, 
note)  to  which  the  review  referred,  Mr.  Child  is  not  content  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  views,  but  he  there  brings  a  charge  of  clericalism 
against  Bishop  Stubbs  which  the  words  of  the  latter  do  not  warrant. 
Now  the  charge  that  is  brought  against  Bishop  Stubbs  is  that  he 
differentiates  between  the  cases  of  Scrope  the  clerk,  and  of  Mowbray  the 
layman.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  treatment  of  the  subject 
that  justifies  such  a  suggestion.  It  is  true  that  while  describing  Scrope's 
execution  as  a  'judicial  murder,'  he  does  not  in  so  many  words  apply  the 
same  term  to  that  of  Mowbray,  but  he  plainly  hints  that  the  legal 
question  in  the  earl  marshal's  case  was  as  significant  as  the  religious 
question  in  that  of  the  archbishop.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  cases 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  and,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  review,  Mr. 
Child's  imputations  are  therefore  gratuitous. 

(3)  Mr.  Child  has  produced  a  piece  of  evidence  touching  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  and  Prince  Arthur.  Pope  Julius  II  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  such  marital  relations  as  Mr.  Child  describes, 
and  expressly  removed  the  impediment  by  a  dispensation.  Hence 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  impediment  cannot  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  Mary's  illegitimacy,  a  question  which  turns  on  the  power  of 
the  pope  to  remove  the  impediment. 

(4)  No  suggestion  was  made  by  me  that  the  clergy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  free  from  corruption.  In  his  concern  to  prove  them  corrupt, 
Mr.  Child  appeals  to  passages  from  Mr.  Froude's  '  History  of  England,' 
which  he  naively  remarks  '  can  but  be  either  true  or  false,'  and  he  asks, 
•  If  the  apologists  of  the  monks  really  believe  in  their  case,  why  do  they 
not  publish  ....  these  visitations  ?  '  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monastic 
apologists  to  publish  them,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  their  opponents  to 
read  them. 
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M.  Bonnet.  I.)  Pp.  cxi,  320.  Leip- 
zig :  Mendelssohn.     12  m. 

Acta  SS.  Nerei  et  Achillei  Graece  edidit 
A.  Wirth.   Pp.  42.  Leipzig:  Fock.  1  m. 

Catalogus  codicum  hagiographicorum 
Latinorum  antiquiorum  saeculo  xvi  qui 
asservantur  in  bibliotheca  nationali 
Parisiensi  ediderunt  hagiographi 
Bollandiani.  II.  Pp.  493.  Brussels : 
Schepens.    20  f. 

Cuno  (F.  W.)  Franciscus  Junius  des 
alteren,  Professor  der  Theologie  und 
Pastor  [1545-1602],  Leben,  Wirken, 
Schriften,  und  Briefe.  Pp.  426,  plates. 
Basel:  Geering.     13-50  f. 

Dollinger  (J.  J.  I.  von).  Die  Papst-Fabeln 
des  Mittelalters :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Kirchengeschichte.  2nd  edit.,  with 
notes,  by  J.  Friedrich.  Pp.188.  Stutt- 
gart :  Cotta.    3-80  m. 
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Harnack  (A.)     Grundriss  der  Dogmenge- 
schichte.     II :     Die  Entwickelung  des 
Dogmas   im   Rahmen  der  abendlandi- 
schen   Kirche.      Pp.   138.      Freiburg: 
Mohr.     3  m. 
Haupt  (H.)   Waldenserthum  und  Inquisi- 
tion im  sudostlichen  Deutschland.   Pp. 
126.    Freiburg:  Mohr.     3-20  m. 
Herzog  (H.)     Bilder  aus  der  Kirchenge- 
schichte.      Pp.   488.      Aarau :    Sauer- 
lander. 
Herzog   (J.   J.)      Abriss    der    gesamten 
Kirchengeschichte.        2nd      edit,     by 
G.   Koffmane.      I,    2 :     Die    romisch- 
katholische    Kirche    des    Mittelalters. 
Pp.  415-850.    Erlangen  :  Besold.   7  m. 
Krenkel  (M.)     Beitrage  zur  Aufhellung 
der   Geschichte    und    der    Briefe   des 
Apostels   Paulus.      Pp.   468.      Bruns- 
wick :  Schwetschke.     9  m. 
Noeldechen  (E.)     Tertullian,  dargestellt 
von.  Pp.496.  Gotha:  F. A. Perthes.  9m. 
Pijper  (F.)     Geschiedenis   der  boete  en 
biecht   in    de   christelijke  kerk.      Pp. 
448.     The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     5-50  fl. 
Preger  (W.)     Ueber  die  Verfassung  der 
franzosischen  Waldesier  in  der  alteren 
Zeit.     Pp.  73.     Munich :   Franz.     4to. 
2-20  m. 
Robitsch    (M.)      Geschichte   der   christ- 
lichen  Kirche.     4th  edit,  by  C.  J.  Bid- 
mar.      II :     Die     Neuzeit.     Pp.     615. 
Regensburg  :  Verlags-Anstalt.     6  m. 
Saeg  muller    (J.    B.)     Die   Papstwahlen 


und  die  Staaten  von  1447- 1555:  eine 
kirchenrechtlich-historische  Unter- 
suchung  fiber  den  Anfang  des  staatlichen 
Rechtes  der  Exklusive  in  der  Papstwahl. 
Pp.  238.  Tubingen  :  Laupp.  4-80  m. 
Sommervogel  (C.)  Bibliotheque  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus.  I :  Bibliographie, 
par  A.  &  A.  de  Backer.  II :  Histoire, 
par  A.  Carayon.  Nouvelle  edition. 
Bibliographie.  I  :  Abad — Boujart. 
Pp.  964.     Paris  :  Picard.     4to.     30  f. 

ToORENENBERGEN    (A.    Van)    &   KLKYN     (H. 

G.)  Patristisch-biographisch  woorden- 
boek.  II :  M—Z.  Pp.  1221.  Utrecht : 
Kemink.     10*50  11. 

Usener  (H.)  Der  heilige  Theodosios : 
Schriften  des  Theodoros  und  Kyrillos, 
herausgegeben  von.  Pp.  210.  Leipzig: 
Teubner.     4  m. 

Wahrmund  (L.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Exclusionsrechtes  bei  den  Papst- 
wahlen, aus  romischen  Archiven. 
Pp.  54.     Vienna  :  Tempsky.     1  m. 

Walafridi  Strabonis  Liber  de  exordiis  et 
incrementis  quarundam  in  observa- 
tionibus  ecclesiasticis  rerum.  Ed.  by 
A.  Knoepfler.  Pp.  114.  Munich : 
Stahl.    2-40  m. 

Werner  (O.)  Orbis  terrarum  catholicus, 
sive  totius  ecclesiae  catholicae  et  occi- 
dentis  et  orientis  conspectus  geo- 
graphicus  et  statisticus.  Pp.  266. 
Freiburg :  Herder.     4to.     10  m. 


V.   MEDIEVAL  HISTOEY 


Bardot,  Pouzet,  &  Breyton.  Melanges 
carolingiens.  Pp.  165.  Paris:  Leroux. 
5f. 

Capitularia  regum  Francorum  denuo 
ediderunt  A.  Boretius  &  V.  Krause. 
II,  1.  (Monumenta  Germaniae  his- 
torica.)  Pp.  192.  Hanover :  Hahn. 
4to.     7  m. 

Geyer  (P.)  Kritische  Bernerkungen  zu  S. 
Silviae  Aquitanae  Peregrinatio  ad  loca 
sancta.   Pp.60.  Leipzig:  Fock.  1-20  m. 

Hanseakten  aus  England  [1 275-14 12] 
bearbeitet  von  K.  Kunze.  Pp.  xlviii, 
404.  Halle :  Buchhandlung  des  Wai- 
senhauses. 

Hodgkin  (T.)  Theodoric  the  Goth.  Illustr. 
London :  Putnam.     5/. 

Krumbacher  (K.)  Geschichte  der  byzan- 
tinischen  Litteratur  von  Justinian  bis 
zum  Ende  des  ostromischen  Reiches 
[527- 1453].  (Handbuch  der  klassi- 
schen  Altertums-Wissenschaft.  IX,  1.) 
Pp.  495.     Munich  :  Beck.     8-50  m. 


Lambert  (G.)  Histoire  de  Toulon.  I : 
Depuis  les  origines  de  la  ville  jusqu'a 
la  reunion  definitive  de  la  Provence  a 
la  France  [1487].  II.  Pp.  460. 
Toulon  :  impr.  du  Var.     7  f . 

Langer  (O.)  Sklaverei  in  Europa 
wahrend  der  letzten  Jahrhunderte  des 
Mittelalters.  Pp.  46.  Bautzen.  4to. 
2  m. 

Moulin -Eckart  (R.,  Graf  du).  Leudegar, 
Bischof  von  Autun :  ein  Beitrag  zur 
frankischen  Geschichte  des  siebenten 
Jahrhunderts.  Pp.  108.  Breslau  : 
Koebner.     2*80  m. 

Muller  Fz.  (S.)  Over  claustraliteit : 
bijdrage  tot  de  geschiedenis  van  den 
grondeigendom  in  de  middeleeuwsche 
steden.  Pp.  229.  Amsterdam:  J. 
Muller.     4to.     2-50  fl. 

Noldeke  (T.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
des  Alexanderromans.  Pp.  56.  Vienna  : 
Tempsky.     4to.     3  m. 


VI.  MODERN  HISTORY 


Berwick  (duque  de).  Conquista  de 
Napoles  y  Sicilia,  y  relacion  de  Mos- 
covia,  por  el.  Precede  una  noticia  de 
la  vida  y  escritos  del  autor,  por  A.  Paz 
y  Melia.  (Coleccion  de  escritores  cas- 
tellanos.  LXXXVII.)  Pp.  cviii,  468. 
Madrid:  Tello. 

Gindely  (A.)     Die  maritime)!  Plane  der 


Habsburger  und  die  Antheilnahme 
Kaisers  Ferdinand  II  am  polnisch- 
schwedischen  Kriege  [1627-1629].  Pp. 
54.  Vienna :  Tempsky.  4to. 
Jecht  (R.)  Die  Schweden  in  Gorlitz 
[1639- 1 641] ;  mit  der  Belagerungskarte 
vom  Jahre  1641.  Pp.  73.  Gorlitz : 
Remer.     2-50  m. 
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Mabbot   (general   baron   de)     Memoires. 

2  vol.    Pp.  390,  495,  portraits.     Paris  : 

Plon.     15  f. 
Mitsukubi  (G.)  Englisch-Niederlandische 

Unionsbestrebungen  im  Zeitalter  Crom- 

wells.     Pp.  107.     Tubingen :  Laupp. 
Kussia. — Eecueil  des  instructions  donnees 

aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  de  France 

depuis  les' traites  de  Westphalie  jusqu'a 
I  a  revolution  francaise.     IX.     Eussie, 

par   A.  Eambaud.      II:    [1749-1789]. 

Pp.  627.    Paris :  Alcan.    25  f. 


Sobel  (A.)  L'Europe  et  la  revolution 
francaise.  Ill :  La  guerre  aux  rois. 
Pp.  556.    Paris :  Plon. 

Tbefftz  (J.)  Kursachsen  und  Frank- 
reich  [1552-1557].  Pp.164.  Leipzig: 
Fock.     2-50  m. 

Webeb  (0.)  Der  Friede  von  Utrecht ; 
Verhandlungen  zwischen  England, 
Frankreich,  dem  Kaiser,  und  den 
Generalstaaten  [1710-1713].  Pp.  485. 
Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.    9  m. 


VII.  FRENCH  HISTORY 


Aubebt  (F.)  Les  sources  de  la  procedure 
au  parlement  de  Philippe  le  Bel  a 
Charles  VII.  Pp.  41.  Nogent-le- 
Eotrou :  imp.  Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Aulabd  (F.  A.)  Eecueil  des  actes  du 
comite  de  salut  public,  avec  la  corres- 
pondance  officielle  des  repr^sentants 
en  mission  et  le  registre  du  conseil 
executif  provisoire.  Ill:  [1  avril  1793- 
5  mai  1793].  Pp.653.  Paris :  Hachette. 
12  f. 

Babckhatjsen  (H.)  Archives  municipales 
de  Bordeaux;  livre  des  coutumes, 
public  avec  des  variantes  et  des  notes. 
Pp.  liii,  800,  plates.  Bordeaux  :  Gou- 
nouilhou.     4to.     20  f. 

Bboglie  (E.  de).  Bernard  de  Montfaucon 
et  les  Bernardins  [1715-1750].  2  vol. 
Pp.  381,  336.    Paris  :  Plon. 

Beaucoubt  (G.  du  Fresne  de).  Histoire 
de  Charles  VII.  V :  Le  roi  victorieux 
[1449-1453].  Pp.  480.  Paris  :  Picard. 
8f. 

Chassignet  (M.)  Essai  historique  sur 
les  foires  francaises  au  moyen  age. 
Pp.  65.     Nancy  :  Berger-Levrault. 

Chebuel  (A.)  Lettres  du  cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  pendant  son  ministere.  VI: 
[septembre  1653-juin  1655].  Pp-  771. 
Paris :  imp.  nationale.     4to. 

Devic  (C.)  &  Vaissete  (J.)  Histoire 
generate  de  Languedoc,  avec  des  notes 
et  les  pieces  justificatives.  XII.  Pp. 
2041.  Toulouse :  Privat.  4to.  25  f . 
.Foubnieb  (M.)  Les  bibliotheques  des 
colleges  de  l'universite  de  Toulouse. 
Pp.  36.  Nogent-le-Eotrou :  imp.  Dau- 
peley-Gouverneur. 

Francois  I,  Catalogue  des  actes  de.  IV : 
[mai  1539-30  decembre  1545].  Pp. 
792.    Paris  :  imp.  nationale.     4to.  10  f. 

Guibal  (G.)  Mirabeau  et  la  Provence. 
II:  [5  mai  1789-4  avril  1791.]  Pp. 
566.     Paris :  Thorin.     7'50  f. 

Imbebt  de  Saint-Amand.  Marie  An- 
toinette and  the  end  of  the  old  regime. 


Transl.by T.  S.Perry.  Portrait.  London : 
Hutchinson.     5/. 

The  court  of  the  empress  Josephine. 

Transl.  by  T.  S.  Perry.  Pp.  332,  por- 
trait.   London :  Hutchinson.     5/. 

Le  Coq  (F.)  &  Gadbin  (E.)  Documents 
authentiques  pour  servir  a  l'histoire 
de  la  constitution  civile  de  clerge  dans 
le  departement  de  la  Mayenne.  II : 
District  de  Craon.  Pp.  82.  Laval : 
Chailland.     1-50  f. 

Mabion  (A.)  &  Tissot  (P.  L.)  Catalogue 
de  la  bibliotheque  communale  de  Brest. 
Histoire.  II.  Pp.  340.  Brest :  imp. 
Evain-Eoger. 

Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laubent  (E.)  Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860.  Eecueil 
complet  des  debats  legislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  Chambres  francaises.  lre 
serie:  [1787-1799].  XXXIV,  XXXV  : 
[1  octobre-10  decembre  1791].  Pp. 
804,  791.  Paris  :  Dupont.  Each 
20  f. 

Archives  parlementaires  de  1787  a 

i860.  Eecueil  complet  des  debats 
legislatifs  et  politiques  des  Chambres 
francaises.  2e  serie.  LXXIII  [1831- 
1832],  LXXVII  :  [27  mars-29  no- 
vembre  1832].  Pp.  783,  809.  Paris: 
Dupont.    Each  20  f. 

Spulleb  (E.)  Histoire  parlementaire  de 
la  seconde  republique.  Pp.  380.  Paris : 
Alcan.     18mo.     3-50  f. 

Talleyband  (prince  de).  Memoires. 
Publ.  avec  une  preface  et  des  notes. 
2  vol.    Pp.  457,  567.    Paris.     15  f. 

English  translation  by  E.  Ledos  de 

Beaufort,  with  introduction  by  W.  Eeid. 
2  vol.  Pp.  342,  392,  portraits/  London  : 
Griffith  &  Farran.     42/. 

Talleyband  intime  d'apres  la  correspon- 
dance  inedite  avec  la  duchesse  de 
Courlande.     Paris.     18mo.     3-50  f. 

Tbousset  (J.)  Histoire  d'un  sieele.  VI: 
[1813-1815].  Pp.  359,  illustr.  Paris: 
Librairie  illustree.     7*50  f. 


VIII.   GERMAN    HISTORY 


Austbiacabum,  Fontes  rerum.  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsquellen.  II :  Di- 
plomata  et  acta.  XLV,  2.  Pp.  225- 
891.     Vienna :  Tempsky.     9  m. 

Bachmann   (A.)      Zur  deutschen  Konigs- 


wahl  Maximilians  I.    Pp.  49.    Vienna : 
Tempsky.     80  pf. 
Biogbaphie,  Allgemeine  deutsche.     XXX. 
Pp.   796.     Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot. 
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Bod  (Petrus)  de  Felso-Csernaton.  His- 
toria  Hungarorum  ecclesiastica.  Ed. 
J.  J.  Prins.  II,  3.  Pp.  4G7.  Leyden  : 
Brill. 

Braunschweig  in  den  Jahren  1806  bis 
181 5.  I,  III,  IV.  Pp.  117,  52,  22. 
Wolfenbiittel :  Zwissler.     3  m. 

Bredow  (A.)  Erzahlungen  aus  der 
neueren  Geschichte  Mecklenburgs.  Pp. 
170.     Leipzig :  Streller.     2-50  m. 

Brieger  (T.)  Die  theologischen  Promo- 
tionen  auf  der  Universitat  Leipzig 
[1428-1539].  Pp.79.  Leipzig :  Edel- 
mann.     4to.     2  m. 

Brocker  (L.  0.)  Geschichte  des  deut- 
schen  Volkes  und  des  deutschen 
Reiches  von  843-1024.  II :  Die  Zeit 
von  882-1024.  Pp.  327.  Brunswick: 
Bruhn.     2-40  m. 

Cavaignac  (G.)  La  formation  de  la 
Prusse  contemporaine :  les  origines ; 
le  ministere  de  Stein  [1806- 1808]. 
Pp.  512.     Paris.     7'50  f. 

Diemar  (H.)  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Schlacht  bei  Liitzen.  Pp.  95.  Leipzig  : 
Fock.     1-50  m. 

Dokumente  zur  Geschichte  der  Wirth- 
schaftspolitik  in  Preussen  und  im 
deutschen  Keich.  III.  Berlin :  Hey- 
mann.     7*50  m. 

Errstein  (J.  &  A.)  Erorterungen  auf 
dem  Gebiete  der  sachsischen  Munz- 
und  Medaillen-Geschichte.  II.  Pp. 
85-195,  4  plates.  Dresden :  Baensch. 
8-70  m. 

Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Die  Urkunden 
des  heiligen  Geist-Spitals  zu,  bearbeitet 
von  A.  Poinsignon.  I:  [1255-1400.] 
Pp.  372.     Freiburg  :  Wagner.     6  m. 

Gerdes  (H.)  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Volkes  und  seiner  Kultur  im  Mittelalter. 
I :  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes 
und  seiner  Kultur  zur  Zeit  der  karo- 
lingischen  und  sachsischen  Konige. 
Pp.  709.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
13  m. 

Goerlitzer  (M.)  Der  husitische  Einfall 
in  die  Mark  [1432]  und  die  '  Husiten- 
schlacht '  bei  Bernau.  I.  Pp.  21. 
Berlin  :  Gaertner.     4to.     1  m. 

Hanserecesse.  II  :  Hanserecesse  von 
1431-1476.  Bearbeitet  von  G.,  Frei- 
herr  von  der  Bopp.  VI.  Pp.  634. 
Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  4to. 
22  m. 

Herre  (H.)  Ilsenburger  Annalen  als 
Quelle  der  Pohlder  Chronik :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Kritik  mittelalterlicher 
Geschichtsquellen.  Pp.107.  Leipzig: 
Hinrichs.     2  m. 

Huffer  (H.)  Die  Kabinetsregierung  in 
Preussen  und  Johann  Wilheim  Lom- 
bard :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des 
preussischen   Staates   vornehmlich    in 


den  Jahren  1797-1810.  Pp.  579,  2  por- 
traits. Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
12  m. 

Kerler  (D.)  Aus  dem  siebenjahrigen 
Krieg.  Tagebuch  des  preussischen 
Musketiers  Dominicus.  Pp.  125.  Mu- 
nich :  Beck.     2-25  m. 

Lewin  (A.)  Juden  in  Freiburg  im  Breis- 
gau.    Pp.  110.     Trier  :  Maas.     2-25  m. 

Meister  (A.)  DieHohenstaufenimElsass ; 
mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  des 
Reichsbesitzes  und  des  Familiengutes 
derselben  im  Elsass  [1079-1255].  Pp. 
159.     Strassburg :   Trubner.      3-50  m. 

Mensi  (F.,  Freiherr  von).  Die  Finanzen 
Oesterreichs  von  1701-1740,  nach 
archivalischen  Quellen  dargestellt.  Pp. 
775.     Vienna :  Manz.     12  m. 

Mullenhoef  (K.)  Deutsche  Altertums- 
kunde.  I.  New  edit,  by  M.  Koediger. 
Pp.  xxxv,  544.  Berlin :  Weidmann. 
14  m. 

Nathansen  (W.)  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Hamburger  Schutzengilde :  culturhis- 
torische  Skizze.  Pp.  43,  illustr. 
Hamburg  :  Meissner.     1  m. 

Ottokar's  osterreichisches  Reimchronik, 
herausgegeben  von  J.  Seemiiller. 
(Monumenta  Germaniae  historica : 
Deutsche  Chroniken  und  andere  Ge- 
schichtsbiicher  des  Mittelalters.  V.) 
I.     Pp.  720.    Hanover :  Hahn.    4to. 

Perlbach  (M.)  Die  Statuten  des  deutschen 
Ordens,  nach  den  altesten  Handschrif- 
ten  herausgegeben.  Pp.  lix,  354. 
Halle  :  Niemeyer.     4to<     30  m, 

Rady  (J.  B.)  Die  Reformatoren  in  ihrer 
Beziehung  zur  Doppelehe  des  Land- 
grafen  Philipp.  Pp.  131.  Frankfurt : 
Foesser.     2*25  m. 

Rappoltsteinisches  Urkundenbuch  [759- 
1500] :  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
ehemaligen  Herrschaft  Rappoltstein 
im  Elsass,  herausgegeben  von  K. 
Albrecht.  I:  [759-1363].  Pp.  707. 
Colmar  :  Barth.     4to.     32  m. 

Saitschik  (R.)  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  rechtlichen  Stellung  der  Juden 
namentlich  im  Gebiete  des  heutigen 
Oesterreich-Ungarn  vom  zehnten  bis 
sechzehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  59. 
Frankfurt :  Kauffmann.     2  m. 

Scheichl  (F.)  Bilder  aus  der  Zeit  der 
Gegenreformation  in  Oesterreich  [1564- 
1618].  Pp.  51.  Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes. 
Im. 

Volz  (B.)  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  622.  Leip- 
zig :  Spamer.     6  m. 

Weskamp  (A.)  Das  Heer  der  Liga  in 
Westfalen  zur  Abwehrung  des  Grafen 
von  Mansfeld  un'd  des  Herzogs  Christian 
von  Braunschweig  [1622-1623].  Pp. 
371.     Minister :  Regensberg.     6  m. 


IX.  HISTORY  OF   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND 

(Including  Canada) 

Anderson  (J.  H.)   History  of  George  Ill's      Beaufort  (W.  H.  de).     Olivier  Cromwell, 
reign.     Pp.  140.     London :  Longmans.   •        Pp.  90.     Amersfoort :  Priem.     T25  rl. 
4,6.  Bekker  (E.)     Elizabeth  und  Leicester: 
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Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  Englands  in 
den  Jahren  1560- 1562.  (Giessener 
Studien  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Geschichte. 
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I.  FRANCE 


Eevue  Historique,  xlv.  2.— N.  Kareiev  : 

The  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland  [ex- 
amining the  defects  in  its  constitution 
and  the  difficulties  arising  from  its 
foreign  relations,  and  describing  the 
attempts  at  reform  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  with  a 
criticism  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
past  century  who  have  discussed  the 

subject]. J.  Havet  :  The  coronations 

of  kings  Hugh  and  Robert  [showing 
that  the  placing  of  these  events  at 
Eheims,  with  certain  peculiarities  of 
date,  is  due  to  an  interpolation  by 
Pierre  Pithou,  whose  marginal  notes 
were,  apparently  by  a  printer's  error, 
inserted  in  the  text  of  his  edition  of  a 
fragment  of  a  chronicle  of  Saint  Benoit- 
sur-Loire.  The  writer  further  ex- 
amines the  true  chronology] P.  M. 

Pekbet  :  The  embassy  of  the  abbot  of 
Saint  Antoine  de  Vienne  and  Alain 
Chartier  to  Venice  [1425],  from  Vene- 
tian  documents. C.  Kohler  :    The 

conquest  of  the  Ticino  by  the  Swiss 
[1500- 1 503],  with  reference  to  the  work 
of  M.  de  Maulde-la-Claviere  [criticising 

his  conclusions].: xlvi.  1.— J.  Flam- 

mermont  :  Necker's  second  ministry 
[part  of  a  forthcoming  history  of  Marie 
Antoinette],    first     article,    with     two 

letters    [22    June    1789] H.  Lot: 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Carolingian '  [showing  that  it  was 
used  chiefly  by  those  outside  Western 
Francia,  and  became  limited  to  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  that  country, 
being  so  employed  even  after  the 
accession  of  Hugh  Capet;  and  pro- 
posing to  return  to  the  notion  that 
Charles  the  Great  was  a  Frenchman]. 

G.  Bonet-Maury  prints  the  will  of 

Rente  of  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara 

"m  [1573]. 

Eevue  des  Questions  Historiques,  xlix.  2. 
— E.  Vacandard  :  St.  Bernard  and  the 
French  monarchy  [his  views  of  church 
and  state,  and  his  application  of  them 

in    practice] G.    du    Fresne    de 

Beaucourt  :     The    conspiracy    of   the 

duke    of   Alengon    [1455-1456] J. 

A.  Petit:  The  cliarges  against  Mary 
Stuart  [maintaining  her  innocence]. 
M.  Sepet  :  The  oath  of  the  Jeu  de 


Paume  and  the  declaration  0/  23  June 
1789  [a  narrative  of  the  beginning  of 

the  revolution] G.  Morin  :   Guido 

of  Arezzo  [arguing  that  he  was  born  in 
France  and  brought  up  at  the  monas- 
tery of   St.   Maur   des  Fosses] D. 

d'Aussy  :  The  murder  of  the  prince  de 
Conde"  at  Jarnac  [1569,  an  attempt  to 

acquit  Montesquiou  of  the  crime] 

A.  Ricard  :  Tlie  last  election  of  a  king 
of  the  Romans  [1792],  from  the  un- 
published memoirs  of  cardinal  Maury. 

Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Chartes,  li. 
6.— C.  de  Grandmaison  :  Francois 
Roger  de  Gaignie'res  [6.  30  Dec. 
1642] ;  his  correspondence  and  collec- 
tions of  portraits :    first   article,   with 

letters. H.    F.    Delaborde  :     The 

early     lords     of    Joinville. P.    M. 

Perret  :  The  renewal  by  Charles  VIII 
in  1484  of  the  treaty  of  9  January 
1478  between  France  and  Venice,  with 

the    text    of-  the    instrument.- H. 

Moranville:  The  Latin  text  of  the 
abridged  chronicle  of  William  of 
Nangis  [found  in  a  manuscript  (Lat. 
6184)  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,. 
which  presents  the  original  from  which 
the  French  version  printed  in  the  '  Re- 
cueil  des  Historiens  '  was  made,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  altered  form  given 
by  the   Vatican  manuscript  described 

by  M.  Delisle  in  1876].- A.  d'Her- 

bomez  prints  a  letter  of  Louis  XI  to 
Sixtus  IV  relating  to  Spanish  affairs 
[26  Sept.  1475]. 

Eevue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  v.  1. — 
F.  Masson:  Berlin  in  1776  [a  descrip- 
tion by  the  chevalier  Gaussen,  attached 
to  the  French  embassy,  1772-1776]. 
C.  Schefer  :  Memoir  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Bonac  [on  the  state  of  European 
politics,  September-November  17 15]. 
J.  Doinel  :  The  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors at  Orleans  during  the  middle 
ages     [extracts    from    the    municipal 

accounts,       1428- 1598] Martens  : 

Russia  arid  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  diplomatic  relations  [1 553- 
1576,  forming  part  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  tenth  volume  of  the  collec- 
tion of  Russian  treaties  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  author]  .=2. — 
Baron   Kervyn  de   Lettenhove  :    An 
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unpublished  memoir  by  Margaret  of 
Valois  [a  letter  written  in  1588  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  giving  an  account 
of  her  wrongs,  appealing  for  Spanish  in- 
tervention, and  describing  the  condition 
of  France]. Leonardon  :  The  furni- 
ture of  an  ambassador  in  the  eighteenth 
century  [an  account  of  the  furniture 
and  household  goods  taken  to  Lisbon 
by  the  marquis  de  Bombelles  in  1786]. 

Martens  :    Russia   and   England 

at  the  commencement  of  their  diplomatic 
relations,  concluded  from  [1576  to 
1676,  with  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  exceptional  commer- 
cial privileges  enjoyed  by  English  mer- 
chants in  Bussia  till  their  abolition  by 
the  tsar  Alexis  in  1649. — On  this 
article  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  communicates 
the  following  notes :  In  p.  205,  for 
'  Gorsey '  read  '  Horsey.'  In  p.  242, 
for  '  Coolperer  '  read  '  Colepeper  '  (an 
account  of  lord  Colepeper's  embassy 
and  reception  at  Moscow  is  printed  in 
the  '  Nicholas  Papers,'  published  by 
the  Camden  Society,  p.  182).  In  p.  244, 
for  '  Preadax  '  read  '  Prideaux  '  (Thur- 
loe's  State  Papers  contain  the  letters 
of  Prideaux  to  his  government  con- 
cerning his  mission).  P.  238,  the 
letter  of  the  English  parliament  to  the 
tsar  of  Eussia  which  M.  Martens  is 
unable  to  find  in  the  Russian  archives 
is  printed  in  the  'Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,'  viii.  207 ;  see  also 
vii.  695,  viii.  339,  369,  373.  On 
the  reception  of  Russian  ambas- 
sadors in  England  in  1613,  1617,  and 
1 62 1,  see  sir  John  Finett's  'Finetti 
Philoxenus,'  pp.  24,  33,  38,  51-56,  93, 

103,    108-113] H.    Aubert:     The 

court  of  Spain  and  the  condition  of 
Savoy  in  1746  [extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  count  Conzie  des 
Charmettes,  sent  to  Madrid  in  1746  to 
obtain  an  alleviation  of  the  position  of 
Savoy,  recently  conquered  by  Spain 
(1743),  with  a  description  of  the  Spanish 
court  and  ministers]. 
Annales  de  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  vi.  1. — C.  Borgeaud  :  The 
first  constitutions  of  American  demo- 
cracy [tracing  the  origin  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  constitutions  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  to  the  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion of  the  Brownists.  The  ideas 
which  attempted  and  failed  to  trans- 
form English  political  society  founded 

new  communities  in  America] E. 

Boutmy  :  The  place  of  economic  and 

social  science  in  higher  education 

A.  Gauvain  :  The  five  missions  of  lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  Constantinople 
[a  summary  of  S.  Lane-Poole's  '  Life,' 
which  the  writer  finds  too  partial  to 
lord  Stratford.  He  concludes,  however, 
that  throughout  his  career  lord  Strat- 
ford pursued  one  aim,  the  defence  of 
the  eastern  Christians] P.  de  Quiri- 


elle  :  Pius  IX  and  the  French  church 

Bibliography     of    the    literature 

of  European  diplomatic  history  from 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  [useful,  but 
with  many  omissions  in  the  English 
section] .-==2.— A.  Sorel:  The  war 
and  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI  [a  portion 
of  the  writer's  '  L'Europe  et  la  revolu- 
tion francaise,'  III  (since  published)]. 

C.  Lesage  :  Customs  duties  and  the 

price  of  corn  [showing  by  recent  sta- 
tistics of  French  trade  that  import 
duties  raise  the  price  of  corn  by  the 

full  amount  of  the  tax] J.  Cappe- 

ron  :  Feudal  property  and  the  French 
revolution  [a  summary  of  M.  Beudant's 
recent  work  on  the  subject]. A.  Van- 
dal :  France  and  Russia  during  the 
war  of  1809  [criticising  with  great 
severity  the  conduct  of  Alexander. 
Ostensibly  the  ally  of  France  he  really 

•  sympathised  with  Austria.  He  should 
either  have  prevented  the  war  alto- 
gether, by  putting  pressure  on  Austria, 
or  exacted  from  Napoleon,  as  the  price 
of  Russian  cooperation,  guarantees 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  be 

satisfactory  to  Russian  interests]. 

J.  Darcy  :  The  memoirs  of  Talleyrand 
[dealing  principally  with  Talleyrand's 
attitude  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy  in  1791,  and  to  the  coup  d'etat 
of  Fructidor  in  1797,  and  his  conduct 
at  Erfurt  in  1808]. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  l'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Francais,  xl.  3,  4. 
March,  April— J.  Pannier  :  The  law  of 
15  December  1790  on  the  property  of 
protestant  fugitives  [claiming  its 
authorship  for  the  count  of  Marsanne- 
Fontjuliane,  and  relating  the  history 
of  the  enactment  and  its  working], 
with  documents. C.  Read:  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  huguenot  refugees  with 
the  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
aiming    at    their    re -establishment  in 

France   [1697] N.   Weiss  prints  a 

letter  of  Francis  I  [27  June  1545] 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  Vaudois. 

The  autobiography  of  Jacques  Ca- 

brit,  fifth  article  [1702- 1704]. 

Revue  de  Cavalerie. — March,  April — 
General  Thoumas  :  Jean  Baptiste 
Franceschi-Delonne  [6.  1767;  a  me- 
moir], two  articles. Operations  on 

the  communications  of  the  army  [1813], 
second  and  third  articles ;  concluded. 

Count  de  Marsy  :  The  will  of  a 

colonel  of  cavalry  in  1786  [that  of 
Galliot    Louis     Aubert,     marquis     de 

Ton  my]. May — General  Thoumas  : 

Grouchy  [a  biography] The  events 

at  Freiberg    [18  Sept.    1813] The 

French  cavalry  in  1791. 

Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Littera- 
ture. — March  30 — H.  Pirenne  :  Sohm's 
'  Entstehung  des  deutsclien  Stadte~ 
wesens  '  [raising  objections  against  the 
writer's  view  of  the  origin  of  towns  and 
their  constitutions   in   markets  under 
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royal  protection  and  in  the  regulations 
governing  them  (based  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  king's  presence  there, 
so  that  the  royal  '  burgfriede  '  becomes 
the  '  stadtfriede  ')].=April  13— C. 
Bfmont  :    T.   Arnold's   '  Memorials  of 

St.  Edmund's  Abbey: 20— A.  Chu- 

quet  :  Recent  works  on  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution.  =====  27 — G.  Mas- 
pero  :  Petrie's  '  Kahun,  Ourob,  and 
Hawara: May    11— B.    Duval  : 


Syriac  lives  of  saints L. :    Works 

on  the  templars  and  the  suppression  of 

their  order C.  Pfister  :  Debidour 's 

'  Histoire  diplomatique  de  V Europe: 
Revue    des   Etudes   Juives. — January — 
I.  Loeb  :  Notes  on  the  history  of  the 
Jews    in    Spain    [extracts    from    the 
'Boletin   de   la  Beal  Academia  de  la 

Historia ']. B.  Cagnat  :  The  Roman 

army  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 

E.  Bodocanachi  :  The  ghetto  at  Rome. 


II.   GERMANY 


Sybel  &  Lehmann's  Historische  Zeit- 
schrift  (Munich),  lxvi.  1.— B.  Boepell: 
On  the  origin  of  the  Polish  constitution 
of  3  May  1791  [mainly  from  Kalinka's 

'Seym  czteroletni,'   III.] K.   Wit- 

tich  :  Magdeburg  as  a  catholic  city, 
1  Marienburg  ' ;    second   article  [down 

to  the  Swedish  entry,  1632] F.  M. 

prints  three  letters  of  Qneisenau 
[24  June— 5-6  Sept.  181  s].==2.— G. 
Stockert  :  The  position  of  Magdeburg 
as  an  imperial  city  [examining  the 
conditions   of    its   '  reichsunmittelbar- 

keit ']. H.  Forst  :  Contributions  to 

the  history  of  Mary  Stuart  [arguing 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  casket 
letters,  but  admitting  forgery  in  the 
promises  of  marriage,  with  remarks  on 
the  opinions  of  contemporaries  on  the 
question  of  genuineness]. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch.  (Munich),  xii.  1. — 
J.  Schmitz:  The  vicariate  of  Aries 
[accepting  W.  Gundlach's  conclusions 
as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  '  Epistolae 
Viennenses  '  and  examining  the  extent 
of  the  primatial  rights  conferred  upon 

the  see  of  Aries],  first  article. Dr. 

Falk  :  The  attempt  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine Frederick  III  to  introduce  Cal- 
vinism into  Sponheim,  from  unpub- 
lished materials. B.  Ernsing  :  On 

the  life  and  works  of  Dietrich  Koldes 

[c.  1453-1515]. N.Paulus  :  Luther's 

journey  to  Rome  [bringing  new  evidence 
for  the  date  October  1 5 1 1 ,  and  showing 
that  Luther  was  sent  by  the  opponents 
of   Staupitz,  and  that   apparently  his 

mission    was    successful]. D.  Bat- 

tinger  :  On  Dietrich  von  Nieheim 
[noticing    that  he  was   at    Genoa  in 

August  1386] Dr.  Jostes:  On  the 

1  Heliand '  [arguing  for  its  production 
in  the  monastery  of  Werden]. 

Quidde's  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
Bchichtswissenscliaft  (Freiburg),  iv.  2. 
— H.  Prutz  :  Louvois  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  tlie  Palatinate  [1688-1689; 
maintaining  that  the  responsibility  for 
its  atrocities  rests  less  with  Louis  XIV 
than  with  Louvois,  and  arguing  against 
C.  Bousset's  attempt  to  shift  the 
blame  upon  Chamlay.  It  is  noticed 
that  the  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  French  ministry  of  war  bearing 
upon    the     campaign    are    still    kept 


strictly    secret] A.  Busson  :     The 

battle  at  Alba  between  Conradin  and 
Charles  of  Anjou  [1268].  I:  The 
sources.  II :  The  strength  of  the  two 
armies.  Ill :  The  part  taken  by  Erard 
de  Valery.  IV  :  Conradin's  disposition 
of  his  forces.  V  :  The  battle  [printing 
from  a  St.  Gall  manuscript '  rhytmi  de 

victoria     Caroli  ']. E.     Bernheim  : 

The  Carolings  and  papal  elections 
[noting  the  agreement  of  recent  in- 
vestigation on  the  point  that  until  824 
they  did  not  claim  to  confirm  the 
election  of  the  pope,  but  merely  for- 
mally to  recognise  it  after  he  had  been 
consecrated] H.  Finke  :  Proceed- 
ings against  a  Waldensian  in  Ratisbon 

[1395,  from  a  Vienna  manuscript] 

K.  Schellhass  :  The  vice-chancellor- 
ship of  Kaspar  Schlick  [from  at  latest 
August  1429  to  21  or  22  June  1433,  the 
probable   date  of  his  appointment  as 

chancellor]. L.  Pastor  describes  the 

recently  discovered  original  manuscript 
of  Platina's  '  Vitae  pontificum  '  [with 

apparently   autograph    additions] 

C.  Frey  and  A.  Schmarsow  :  The  birth- 
place of  Nicola  Pisano  [arguing  the 
one  for  Apulia,  the  other  for  Pulia  near 

Lucca] E.  Hubert  :  Recent  Belgian 

historical   literature. O.    Massler  : 

Bibliography  of  German  history. 

K.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenscha'ften  zu 
Munchen.  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1890,  ii.  3.— 
Keinz  :  The  diary  of  Aventinus  [giving 
corrections  of  the  printed  text  from  the 

recently    discovered     original] W. 

Schreiner  describes  an  inscription  of 
Antoninus  Pius  [138]  found  at  Eining, 

with  a  plate. A.  von  Druffel  :  The 

Bavarian  Franciscan  Kaspar  Schatz- 

ger   [t  1523]   and   his   writings. S. 

Biezler  :  The  trial  for  high  treason  of 
Hieronymus  von  Stauf,  Freiherr  zu 
Ernf 'els  [executed  15 16;  with  an  ex- 
amination of   the  record  of  the   trial 

and   a  calendar  of  documents]. F. 

Stieve  :  Ernst  von  Mansfeld,  with 
fourteen  letters  relating  to  him  [31  July- 
17  Oct.  1626]. 

Archiv  fur  Oesterreichische  Geschichte 
(Vienna),  lxxvi.  2. — M.  Tangl  :  On  the 
4  liber  fundationum  '  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Zwettl  [fourteenth  century] , 
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with  the  diploma  of  Conrad  III  [1139] 

for  the  foundation  of  the  abbey A. 

von  Jaksch  :  The  introduction  of  the 
order  of  the  k?iights  of  St.  John  into 
Carinthia  and  their  commandery  at 

Pulst,    with     documents. Freiherr 

von  Helfebt  :  The  end  of  the  French 
domination  in  upper  Italy  and  the 
military  conspiracy  in  Lombardy 
[1 8 1 4],  with  documents  and  an  index. 

A.    Bachmann  :     Maximilian    Ps 

election  as  king  of  the  Romans  [differ- 
ing in  several  points  from  Ulmann]. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fur  Oester- 
reichische  Geschichtsforschung  (Inns- 
bruck), xii.  1. — B.  Bbetholz  :  Studies 
in  the  '  libri  traditionum  '  of  St.  Em- 
meram  at  Batisbon  [describing  the 
successive  collections  and  explaining 
the  existence  in  some  cases  of  two 
documents   differing   in   form   though 

relating    to    the    same  grant]. W. 

Ebben:  The  early  privileges  for  Werden 

and   Corvei. 0.   Bedlich  :    Vienna 

in  the  years  1276  to  1278  and  king 
Rudolfs  grant  of  municipal  privileges 
[made  in  1277  and  preserved  in  a  docu- 
ment    of      1278] T.     Lindneb  : 

Charles  IV  and  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach  [examining  the  emperor's  rela- 
tions with  Bavaria  and  maintaining 
that  his  policy  was  not  naturally 
hostile  to  it,  but  that  it  to  a  great  extent 

forced  him  into  hostility] H.  von 

Zwiedineck-Sudenhobst  :  The  battle  of 
St.  Michael  and  archduke  John's 
operations  in  Styria  in  1809,  with 
extracts  from  the  autobiography  of 
major-general  Konstantm  von  Ettings- 
hausen,  the  memoirs  of  archduke  John 
and  baron  Jella6ic,  and  letters  of  the 
archduke,  the  emperor  Francis  II,  and 

general  von  Kerpen P.  Scheffee- 

Boichobst  prints  a  document  of  Frede- 
rick I  [drawn  up  at  Gisors,  south  of 
Lyons,  in  the  second  half  of  11 70, 
giving  evidence  of  an  otherwise  un- 
known journey  of  the  emperor  to  Bur- 
gundy in  that  year]. B.  Thomjien 

prints  three  letters  of  Johannes  Bugen- 

hagen. W.     Lippeet  :     Historical 

works  published  in  connexion  with  the 
octingentenary  of  the  house  of  Weltin 
in  the  march  of  Meissen. 

Delbriick's  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  (Ber- 
lin), lxvii.  3.  March — G.  F.  Knapp: 
Serfdom  in  eastern  Germany  [main- 
taining that  in  most  of  Prussia  it  never 
existed  at  all,  and  in  the  rest  only  in  a 
modified  form] .==4.  April — 0.  Hae- 
nack:  Livonia  as  a  member  of  the 
German  empire  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century ;  a  lecture.= 
5.  May — Lieutenant-colonel  B.  Wag- 
nee  :  Bastatt,  the  fourth  fortress  of  the 
confederation  [after  Luxemburg,  Lan- 
dau, and  Mainz  ;  finally  decided  upon, 
1842],  first  article. 

Ermisch's  Neues  Archiv  fur  Sachsische 
Geschichte       und        Altertumskunde 


(Dresden),  xii.  1,  2.— The  late  L. 
Schwabe  :  Duke  George  of  Saxony, 
governor  of  Friesland  [under  Maxi- 
milian]  G.   Wolf  :    The  policy  of 

electoral   Saxony    [1568-1570] W. 

Lippeet  :    Collections   of  portraits    of 

Saxon  princes H.   Eemisch  :    The 

town  of  Freiberg  in  the  middle  ages, 

with    a    plan. H.    Knothe  :     The 

burning  of  the  Kosela  [Kosel]  by 
the    Sechsstadte    of     Upper    Lausitz 

[1406] P.  Abbas  prints  a  letter  of 

Sigismund  to  the  people  of  Kamenz 

[1430] T.  Distel  :  The  birtJiday  of 

duke  George  '  der  Bdrtige '  [probably 

13  August  147 1] ;  and  other  notes. 

E.  Johnson  :  On  the  biography  of  Detlev 
count  Einsiedel,  Saxon  cabinet  minister 
[t  1861]. 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  xliv.  4. 
— P.  Hoen  prints  the  memoirs  of  shah 
Tahmdsp  of  Persia,  and  describes 
Sassanian  gems  from  the  British 
Museum. 

CHUBCH  HISTOBY 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha),  1891,  3.— Luther  and  bigamy 
[a  defence]. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theilogie 
(Innsbruck),  xv.  2.— F.  Peobst  :  The 
abbe  Duchesne  on  the  three  oldest 
Boman  sacramentaries  [arguing  against 
his  contention  in  favour  of  a  later  date 

than  that  commonly  accepted]. J. 

K.  Zennee  :  Archbishop  BicJiard  Fitz- 
Balph's  views  on  the  text  of  the  Bible 
[from  his  •  Summa  contra  Armenos  ']. 

E.    Michael    discusses    Henner's 

work  on  the  legal  history  of  the  inquisi- 
tion and  Bankers  treatment  of  the  in- 
quisition hi  Spain. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie  (Leipzig),  xxxiv. 
3.— E.  Egli  :  Commentary  on  Wright's 

Syriac    martyrology. J.   Dbaseke  ; 

Michael  VIII  Palaeologus'1  attempt  at 
church  union  [partly  based  on  materials 
recently    published   by    K.   Simonides 

and  A.   Demetrakopulos]. A.    Hil- 

genfeld  :  On  the  martyrdom  of  Per- 
petua. 

MILITABY  HISTOBY 

Jahrbiicher  fur  die  Deutsche  Armee  and 
Marine  (Berlin),  lxxix.  1-3.  April- 
June — Dr.  Dangelmaieb  :  The  history 

of  military  justice,  three  articles. 

Baron  von  dee  Wengen  :  Contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  campaigns  on  the 
Upper  Bhine  [1733  and  1734],  three 
articles. 

Neue  Militarische  Blatter  (Berlin), 
xxxviii.  4.  April— Captain  Molleb: 
The  practical  value  of  the  study  of 

military      history,      continued. K. 

Stichleb  :  Historical  and  military 
contributions  to  the  question  of  the 
neutrality  of  states,  concluded  in  the 
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May    number. Captain    Dechend  : 

The  journal  of  the  Hessian  general 
staff  in  the  campaign  of  1792  in 
Champagne  [from  the   Marburg  state 


archives],  continued  in  the  May 
number.==6.  June  —General  Mac- 
donald's  march  over  the  Splilgen  pass 
[December  1800]. 


III.    GBEATBEITAIN  AND  IEELAND 


Archaeological  Journal,  No.  188. — R.  S. 
Fergusson  :  Pictureboard  dummies  at 
Carlisle  [illustrating  military  costume], 

with  plates. E.  W.  Beck  :  The  keys 

of  St.  Peter  at  TA&ge  and  Maastricht, 

with  plates. W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  : 

Gloucester  civic  insignia;  with  notes 
on  maces  of  the  time  of  the  common- 
wealth.  Bunnell    Lewis  :  ^  Roman 

antiquities  of  the  middle  Rhine,  con- 
tinued ;      with     plates. 189.— F. 

Haverfield:  Archceological  notes  on 
museums  in  Galicia  and  Transilvania, 

with  plates. F.  A.  Hyett  describes 

a  contemporary  tract  giving  an  account 
of  a  fictitious  engagement  at  Gloucester 

[11  Oct.  1642] C.  T.  Davis:    The 

monumental  brasses  of  Gloucestershire. 

J.  J.  Doherty  :  Bells ;  their  origin, 

uses,  and  inscriptions. The  late  sir 

J.  H.  Lefroy:  Parochial  accounts  of 
St.  Neots,  Cornwall,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  [with  a  transcript  of  those  for 

1609]. R.     S.    Ferguson  :       The 

heraldry  of  the  Cumberland  states- 
men. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  No.  32.  April 
— Bishop  Lightfoofs   St.   Clement  of 

Rome. The  acts  of  the  martyrdom 

of  Perpetua. The  journal    of   sir 

Walter  Scott. The  church  of  Den- 
mark since    the   reformation. The 

Marian  persecution  [on  R.  W.  Dixon's 
'History  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
iv.]. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  50. — 
W.  Ward  :    The  scholastic  movement 

and    catholic     philosophy. T.     B. 

Scannell  :  Talleyrand's  diplomatic 
letters  [1792-1799;  from  G.  Pallain's 

publications]. H.    Hayman  :     The 

1  Constitution  of  the  Athenians '  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  [arguing  against  the  ascrip- 

\    tion]. L.  Rivington  :  The  Anglican 

claim  to  historical  Christianity  [po- 
lemical]. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  354.  April — The 
correspondence    of  William  Augustus 

Miles  on  the  French  revolution. 

Scandinavian  antiquities  [a  survey  of 

recent    literature]. The     Antarctic 

circle  [a  record  of  discovery  and   ex- 


ploration].   The     civil      war      in 

America. Aristotle  on  the  Athenian 

constitution  [examining  the  authority 
of    the    work    for    the    constitutional 

history  of  Athens]. The  Jesuits  in 

England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. Cardinal  New- 
man's life  in  the  English  church. 

Napoleon  I  and  tlie  Russian  alliance 
[1807-1808]. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  11. — 
S.  Derre  :  The  Jews  in  France  from 

1790  to  the  present  time. D.  Kauf- 

mann  :  The  genealogy  of  magister  Mos- 
seus,  rabbi  of  London  [before  the  expul- 
sion] from  a  Hebrew  manuscript  at 
Frankfurt. 

Law  Quarterly  Review,  vii.  2.  April— 
F.  W.  Maitland  :  A  new  point  on 
villein  tenure  [discussing  W.  J.  Ashley's 
observation  that  the  passage  in  Little- 
ton's '  Tenures  '  bearing  on  the  subject 
does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  that  work  and  is  first  found  in  Red- 
mayne's  edition  of  1530]. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  344.  April — 
1  Aristotle  on  the  constitution  of 
Athens '  [arguing  that  the  work  is 
neither  by  Aristotle  nor  by  an  imme- 
diate pupil  of  Aristotle]. '  Mande- 

ville's  travels '  [accepting  the  proof 
that  Mandeville  never  existed  and  that 
the  work  is  a  translation  from  the 
French,  and  showing  that  the  writer 
never    travelled     further    east    than 

Palestine,  if  so  far]. Canada  and 

the  United  States;  their  past  and 
present  relations. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  34.  April— J.  G. 
Alger  :  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  mar- 
quis d'Eguilles,  French  envoy  to 
Charles  Edward  in  1745  [from  his 
(published)  narrative  of  the  rebellion]. 

Major  C.  R.   Conder:    The   Tell- 

Amarna    tablets. J.    Rhys  :      The 

spread  of  Gaelic  in  Scotland  [traced  to 
the  movement  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  and 

the  Columban  clergy] F.  Legge  : 

The  Spanish  inquisition  [the  causes  of 
its  introduction,  its  procedure,  the 
number  of  its  its  victims]. 


IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bijdragen  tot  Vaderlandsche  Geschie- 
denis  en  Oudheidkunde  (The  Hague). 
3rd  Series,  vi.  2,  3.— F.  J.  L.  Kramer 
prints  an  unedited  secret  treaty  of 
William  III  with  the  sieur  de  Sardan, 
deputy  of  the  provinces  of  Guienne, 
Languedoc,  Dauphine,   and  Provence 


[21  April  1674],  together  with  the 
already  published  complementary  one 
between  Spain  and  the  same  provinces 

[23   July   1674] S.  Gratama:    The 

origin  and  growth  of  the  peculiar 
municipal  government  of  Groningen 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
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century S.    Muller    Hzn.  :      The 

beginning  of  tlie  year  at  Rotterdam 
before  the  reformation  [reckoned  from 
Christmas,  the  '  stilus  communis,'  as 
distinguished  from  the  '  stilus  curie,' 
introduced  by  the  counts  of  Hainault, 

which  began  at   Easter] G.  Slot- 

houwer  :  The  rebellion  at  Mons  in 
1830  [partly  from  the  reminiscences  of 

an  officer  in  the   garrison  there]. 

K.  Fruin  prints  a  fragment  of  a  list  of 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Echter- 
nach  [c.  1100],  newly  collated  and 
commented  on. 
Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique  (Ghent),  1890,  3,  4.— P. 
Claeys  :  The  Ghent  hangman  [an 
account  of  his  office,  with  notices  of 
executions  and  the  use  of  torture  down 
to  its  abolition  in  1794],  two  articles. 
P.  Bergmans  prints  a  memoir  by 


P.    J.    de    Neny    on   the   archives   of 

Flanders  drawn  up  in   1763 J.  T. 

de  Kaadt  :  The  seignories  of  the 
country  of  Malines :  Kearbergen,  con- 
cluded  A.  Gallet-Miry  :  Provin- 
cial administration  in  Flanders  in  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  periods  [with  a 
sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
estates  of  Flanders],  first  and  second 

articles J.    Frederichs     prints    a 

letter  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  her  daughter  Mary  to  the 
■parliament  of  Malines  [15  Jan.  1477, 
ten  days  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 

Bold] J.    T.    de    Kaadt  :     Albert, 

count  of  Berg  and  marquis  of  Bergen- 

op-Zoom  [d.  1656-1657] V.  V.  H. : 

Prosecutions   for    heresy   [1582-1583]. 

J.  Destree  describes  the  psalter  of 

Guy  de  Dampierre  [of  the  thirteenth 
century],  with  plates. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence),  5th 
ser.  vi.  3. — F.  Novati:  Donato  degli 
Albanzano  at  the  court  of  Este,  with  a 
calendar  of  documents  [1388-1411], 
Donato 's  will  [141 1],  and  an  account  of 
a  Vatican  manuscript  (No.  5223)  per- 
haps written  by  him. G.  Claretta  : 

The  emperor  Joseph  II  at   Turin  in 

June    1769,    with    letters,    &c E. 

Ridolfi  :  The  portrait  of  Giovanna 
Tornabuoni  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence  [known  by  a  mis- 
take   as    a    portrait    of    Ginevra    de' 

Benci] C.  Cipolla  :  On  the  legend 

of  king  Theodoric  at  Verona  [citing  the 

local    traces   of    it] G.  R.   Sanesi 

prints  a  letter  giving  an  account  of 
Buonaparte  at  Florence  [29  June  1796]. 
F.  Tocco  :  Father  EhrWs  publica- 
tions on  the  Franciscan  movement  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Ri vista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  viii.  1. — 
I.  Raulich  :  The  Valison  manuscript  of 
the  '  Annates  Mediolanenses  '  and  its 
author  [discovered  to  bear  the  name  of 
Fabrizio  Marliani,  bishop  of  Piacenza, 

and  the   date    1496] C.   Merkel: 

Adelaide  of  Savoy,  electress  of  Bavaria 
[b.  1636],  from  her  unpublished  corre- 
spondence ;  first  article. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xviii. 
1. — G.  Romano  :  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  and  the  heirs  of  Bernabd,  first 
article  [to  1394] P.  Ghinzoni  :  Ber- 
nardino Corio's  account  of  Christiern  I 


of  Denmark's  treatment  of  Bernardino 
Missaglia  [printing  documents,  1474- 

1475,  m  proof  of  its  incorrectness]. 

L.  Zerbi:  St.  Cliarles  Borromeo  and 

the  plague  at  Monza  [1 575-1 577]. 

D.  Sant'  Ambrogio  :  The  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Morimondo   [in  the  valley  of 

the  Ticino] C.  Cipolla  :  The  river 

1  Atis'  or  •  Aitis  '  mentioned  by  Wipo, 
'  Gesta   Chuonradi  II,'  xiv.  [probably 

the  Adda]. A.  Cappelli:  Giovanni 

and  Isacco  Argiropulo   [with    letters, 
1456,  1472-1473]. 
Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xvi.  1. — B.  Croce  :  The  theatres 
of  Naples   from   the   fifteenth  to  the 

eighteenth    century,   continued G. 

del  Giudice  :  Riccardo  Filangieri  under 
Frederick  II,  Conrad,  and  Manfred, 
second  article  [1228-1233].— — N.  F. 
Faraglia  :  The  topography  of  the 
Abruzzo  in  tJie  middle  ages,  first 
article  [on  its  civil  condition  under  the 

Lombard  dukes]. G.  Ceci  :  Churches 

and  chapels  at  Naples  recently  de- 
stroyed or  awaiting  destruction,  second 

article. D.  B.   prints   a   history  of 

[what  became]  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
[1040-1458,  written  by  a  Venetian  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century],  first 

part. Note  on  various  lawsuits  at 

Naples  [1476-1630]  and  cliarters  [now 
being  calendared  in  the  Neapolitan 
archives]. 


VI.   EUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  R.  Morfill) 


The  Antiquary  (Starina). — March-April- 
May — Baron  Tiesenhausen  :  Field- 
marshal  Diebitsch  Zabalkauski  [an 
account  of  his  illness  and  death] .= 


March — Memoirs   of  Mochnacki ;   the 
Polish    insurrection     in     1 830- 1 831, 

continued. Lieutenant-general    Ko - 

chovski  :  Tlie  affair  of  22  May  1854 
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at     Silistria. April-  -I.     Vtorov  : 

Moscow  and  Kazan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  [the  death 
of  Paul  and  coronation  of  Alexander]. 
April-May — The  journal  of  count 
Peter      Valuyev,      1847- 1860      [with 

notes     on     the     Crimean    war]. 

May — I.  Maievski  :  The  procession  at 
Grodno  on  14  August  1861  [the  writer 
took  part  in  this  political  demonstra- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
banished  for  some  years  to  Siberia]. 
The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — March — A.  Petbov  :  Rus- 
sian diplomatists  at  the  congress  of 
Paris  in  1856,  concluded.=4z>riZ— 
N.  M. :  The  diplomatic  relations  of 
Russia  with  France  since  the  seven- 
teenth century  [the  first  intercourse 
dates  from  the  sending  of  a  messenger 
by  Feodore  in  1586,  announcing  his 
succession    to    the    t.h rnn ft] . M, ay — 

V.  B. :  The  murder  of  the  tsarevich 
Demetrius  [an  attempt  to  show  that  it 
was  planned  by  Basil  Shuiski  and  not 

by    Godunov]. A.      Titov  :       The 

Sloboda  of  Yuriev  in  the  government 


of  Yaroslav  [an  account  of  its  historical 
associations]. 
Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosviestchenia).  —  March — N. 
Milsukov  :  Political  economy  in  Russia, 
in  connexion  with  the  reforms  of  Peter 
the  Great,  continued..= April- May — 
M.  Sokolov  :  The  newly  discovered 
work  of  Krizhanich  on  the  union  of  the 
churches   [an   important   work  by  the 

first    pansla  vist] . May — S.     Bozh- 

destvenski  :  An  account  of  Russia  in 
the  historical  miscellany,  '  Theatrum 
Europaeum '  [published  at  Frankfurt 
and  containing  information  about 
Bussia,  among  other  countries,   from 

1618  to  1718] E.  Schmuklo:  The 

account  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  given  by  Giovanni  Tedaldi 

[papal     nuncio] 1.    Linnichenko  : 

Survey  of  recent  works  on  the  history 

of      Galicia S.     Platonov  :      The 

tumults  in  the  city  of  Moscow  and  the 
village  of  Kolomenskoe,  1648,  1662, 
and  1 77 1. 


VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  xviii.  2.  February— J.  G.  de 
Arteche  :  The  correspondence  of  F. 
Amat,  abbot  of  La  Granja  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IV  and  Ferdi- 
nand VII  [relating  to  the  proposal  for 
converting  the  American  colonies  into 
feudal  viceroyalties  under  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  Godoy,  to  the 
quarrel  between  Charles  IV  and  Fer- 
dinand, and  to  the  intentions  of  the 
royal  family  to  migrate  to  America]. 
F.  Danvila:  The  Jewry  of  Va- 
lencia.  F.  Fita  :  San  Luis  Gonzaga 

at  the    Escurial    and    at    Perpignan 

[1582] Documents  relating   to  the 

transference  of  the  remains  of  Calix- 
tus  III  and  Alexander  VI  to  Mont- 
serrat.=Z.  March— C.  Pujol  y  Camps 
gives  the  results  of  recent  mono- 
graphs on  the  drummer  of  Bruch  [a 
village  youth  who  contributed  to  the 
first  victory  of  the  Catalans  over  the 


French,  6  June  1808.  The  drum  was 
the  instrument  used  in  the  processions 

of   Holy   Week  at   San   Pedor]. F. 

Fita  :  Documents  relating  to  the 
bisliops  Guisliberto  and  Berenguer  and 
the  customs  of  Barcelona  [1061-1063]. 

F.  de  Cardenas  :  The  marque's  de 

Molins    [1 8 1 2- 1 889],     a     biographical 

notice. F.     Fita:       Epigraphical 

notices. =^=4.  April— F.  Codera  :  The 
works  of  Spanish  Moors  in  the  libraries 

of  Constantinople E.  M.  O.Dognee  : 

The  signature  of  Columbus F.Fita: 

The  will  of  Sancho  de  Diaz  de  Trujilloy 
bishop  of  Morocco  [1570],  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  Pedro  de  Montemolin, 

bishop  of  Morocco  [1487]. F.Fita: 

Epigraphical  notices. 
Revista  General   de   Marina,   xxviii.    5. 
May — B.   Monleon:    The  caravels  of 
Columbus  [a  study  of  naval  archaeo- 
logy], illustrated. 


VIII.   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMEKICA 


Magazine  of  American  History.— March 
— A.   W.   Clason:    The  Pennsylvania 

convention,  1788 J.  C.  Hamilton: 

Slavery  in  Canada  [1689- 1833],  from 
a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Institute.  =  April  —  B.  Ludlow 
Fowler:  The  Chesapeake  and  lieu- 
tenant Ludlow  [written  to  disprove 
some  statements  made  in  the  'Cen- 
tury '  magazine,  December  1890],  with 

portraits  and  unprinted  letters. W. 

W.  Henry  :  A  defence  of  captain  John 
Smith. Letters   by    general    Grant 


and  general   Sherman. May  —Mrs. 

M.  J.  Lamb  :  William  H.  Seward 
[1801-1872,  a  sketch],  with  portraits. 

G.  Patterson:    Early  Portuguese 

explorations  in  the  New  World  [1500- 
1579],   with   reference  to  early  maps. 

Letter  by  general  J.  M.  Varnum 

on  the  framing  of  the  constitution  of 

the  United  States  [1787]. Letter  by 

G.  Budd,  officer  of  the  Chesapeake 
[describing  the  action  of  1813],  re- 
printed from  a  contemporary  news- 
paper. 
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The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service 


into  England 


III.     Scutage,  aid,  and  'donum.1 

PEECIOUS  for  our  purpose  as  are  the  cartae  of  1166,  their 
evidence,  as  it  stands,  is  incomplete.  It  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  early  pipe-rolls  of  Henry  II's  reign.  By  collating 
these  two  authorities  we  obtain  information  which,  singly,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  could  afford.  All  those  entries  on  the  rolls 
which  relate  to  scutagia,  auxilia,  or  dona  require  to  be  extracted 
and  classified  before  we  can  form  our  conclusions.  Hitherto  his- 
torians have  remained  content  with  repeating  Swereford's  obiter 
dicta,  as  extracted  from  *  The  Eed  Book  '  by  Madox,  without  check- 
ing these  statements  by  the  evidence  of  the  rolls  themselves. 

The  question  of  Swereford's  authority  is  one  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  deal  with,  because  his  statements  have  been 
freely  accepted  by  successive  historical  writers,  and  have  formed, 
indeed,  the  basis  on  which  their  conclusions  rest.  Now  the  pre- 
sumption is  naturally  in  favour  of  Swereford's  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  His  introduction  to  the  '  Red  Book '  is  dated  1230,  and 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  been  at  work  among  the  records  in  the  days 
of  King  John,  under  the  bishop  of  Ely  himself :  he  wrote  with  the 
actual  rolls  before  him  :  he  had  been  intimate  with  the  leading 
officials  of  the  exchequer,  and  enjoyed  full  knowledge  of  its  practice 
and  its  traditions.  I  cannot  wonder  that,  this  being  so,  his  positive 
assertions  should  have  been  readily  believed,  or  that  Mr.  Hall, 

vol.  vi. — no.  xxiv.  s  s 
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when  I  was  associated  with  him  in  preparing  the  '  Ked  Book '  for 
the  press,  should,  with  a  kindly  bias  in  favour  of  so  venerable  an 
authority,  have  shrunk  from  my  drastic  criticism  of  his  famous 
introduction  to  that  volume. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  Swereford's  own  admission  that 
he  worked  from  the  rolls  alone.1  These  rolls  are,  for  all  purposes, 
as  accessible  to  us  as  they  were  to  him,  while  we  possess  the 
advantage  of  having  in  contemporary  chronicles  sources  of  in- 
formation which  he  did  not  use,  and  with  which,  indeed,  he  shows 
no  sign  of  being  even  conversant.  We  must  go,  therefore,  behind 
Swereford  and  examine  for  ourselves  the  materials  from  which  he 
worked. 

Passing,  for  the  present,  over  minor  points,  I  would  fix  on  the 
*  Great  Scutage,'  or  *  Scutage  of  Toulouse,'  as  the  test  by  which 
Swereford's  knowledge  and  accuracy  must  stand  or  fall.  If  he  is 
in  error  on  this  matter,  his  error  is  so  grievous  and  so  far-reaching 
that  it  must  throw  the  gravest  doubt  on  all  his  similar  assertions. 
The  date  of  the  expedition  against  Toulouse  was  June  1159  (the 
host  having  been  summoned  at  Mid-Lent) :  from  the  chroniclers  we 
learn  that,  to  provide  the  means  for  it,  and  especially  to  pay  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  a  great  levy  was  made  in  England  and 
beyond  sea.  The  roll  of  the  following  Michaelmas  records  precisely 
such  a  levy,  and  the  payments  so  recorded  must  have  been  made 
for  the  expenses  of  this  campaign.  But  we  can  go  further  still ; 
we  can  actually  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  the  levy  ac- 
counted for  on  the  roll  of  1159  was  made  expressly  for  the  Toulouse 
campaign.2  Yet  we  are  confidently  informed  by  Swereford  that  this 
levy  was  for  a  Welsh  war,  and  that  the  scutage  of  Toulouse  is 
represented  by  the  levies  which  figure  on  the  rolls  of  1161  and 
1162.  He  appears  to  have  evolved  out  of  his  inner  consciousness 
the  rule  that  a  scutage,  though  fixed  and  even  paid  in  any  given 
year,  was  never  accounted  for  on  the  rolls  till  the  year  after.3  But 
as  even  this  rule  will  not  apply  to  his  calculation  here,  one  can 
only  suggest  that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the 
Toulouse  campaign.4  The  value  of  Swereford's  calculations  is  so 
seriously  affected  by  this  cardinal  error,  that  one  may  reject  with 
less  hesitation  his  statement  that  the  scutage  of  1156  was  taken 
for  a  Welsh  war,  and  not,  as  there  is  evidence  to  imply,  for  a 
campaign  against  the  king's  brother.  Swereford,  again,  may  be 
pardoned  for  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  scutage  existed  under 

1  Prout  rumor  ex  rotulis  ad  me  devenit.  -  See  p.  636,  infra. 

3  Et  nota  quod  quandocumque  assidentur  scutagia,  licet  eodem  anno  solvantur, 
annotantur  tamen  in  annali  anni  sequentis  (Red  Book,  ed.  Hall,  p.  8). 

4  It  is  just  possible  that  the  source  of  his  error  is  to  be  found  in  a  solitary  entry 
on  the  roll  of  1163 :  Advocatus  de  Betuna  reddit  compotum  de  vi  li.  xiii  s.  iiii  d.  de 
atixilio  exercitus  de  Tolusa  (p.  9)— which  refers  to  the  levy  of  1161. 
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Henry  I,5  but  when  he  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  Domesday 
survey  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Conqueror  (1079-1080),  he 
shows  us  that  the  precision  of  his  statements  is  no  proof  of 
their  accuracy.  On  both  these  points  he  has  misled  subsequent 
writers. 

The  incredible  ignorance  and  credulity  even  of  officials  at  the 
time  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Conqueror  was  generally 
believed  to  have  created  32,000  knights'  fees  in  England,  and  that 
Bwereford  plumed  himself  on  his  independence  in  doubting  so 
general  a  belief.6  His  less  sceptical  contemporary,  Segrave,  con- 
tinued to  believe  it,  and  even  Madox  hesitates  to  reject  it. 

The  persistent  assertion  that  the  Cartae  Baronum  were  connected 
with,  and  preliminary  to,  the  auxilium  ad  filiam  maritandam  of  1168 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  Swereford's  ipse  dixit  to  that  effect. 
He  distinctly  asserts  that  the  aid  was  fixed  (assisum)  in  the  thirteenth 
year  (1167),  that  the  returns  (cartae)  were  made  in  the  same  year 
(1167),  and  that  the  aid  was  paid  and  accounted  for  in  the  four- 
teenth year  (1168)  .7  Modern  research,  however,  has  shown  that 
the  returns  were  made  quite  early  in  1166,  while  the  youthful 
Matilda,  we  know,  was  not  married  till  October  1168.  This  throws 
an  instructive  light  on  Swereford's  modus  operandi.  Finding  from 
the  rolls  that  the  payments  made  in  1168  were  based  on  the  returns 
in  the  cartae,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  the  date  of  the  latter, 
he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  made  in 
1167,  it  being  his  (quite  unsupported)  thesis  that  all  levies  were 
fixed  in  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  they  were  accounted  for 
on  the  rolls. 

Proceeding  further  we  find  him  explaining  (p.  9)  that  he  omits 
the  aid  of  1165,  quoniam  probata  samma  auxilii  propter  hoc  non 
probatur  numerus  militum.  And  yet  this  aid,  the  last  to  be  taken 
before  the  returns  of  1166,  is  of  special  value  and  importance  for 
the  very  purpose  he  speaks  of.  It  is,  indeed,  an  essential  element 
in  the  evidence  on  which  I  build  ;  and  this  compels  me  to  discuss 
the  point  in  some  detail. 

Those  who  contributed  towards  this  aid  either  (1)  gave  arbitrary 
sums  for  the  payment  of  servientes — whose  number  was  almost 
invariably  some  multiple  of  five — or  (2)  paid  a  marc  on  every  fee  of 
their  servitium  debitum.  We  are  only  here  concerned  with  those 
who  adopted  the  latter  course.  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  those 
who  adopted  this  alternative  in  the  counties  of  Notts  and  Derby, 
and  compare  their  payments  with  their  servitium  debitum  as  known 
to  us  from  other  sources. 

5  Temporibus  enim  regis  Henrici  primi  .  .  .  nee  inspexi  vel  audivi  fuisse  scutagia 
assisa  (p.  5). 

6  Illucl  commune  vcrbnm  in  ore  singulorum  tunc  temporis  divulgatum. 

7  See  Bed  Booh,  pp.  5,  8. 
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Payments  (1165) 
Hubert  fitz  Kalf  30  marcae 
Ralf  Halselin  25  „  . 

Robert  de  '  Calz  '  15    „ 
Roger  de  Burun  10      „ 

In  this  case  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  servitium  debitum,  for  it 
is  ascertained  from  the  cartae  themselves.  Having  then  proved,  by 
this  test,  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  payments,  I  turn  to  the 
case  of  Devonshire. 

Payments  (1165)  Service  (1166) 

Robert  ■  films  Regis  '  100  marcae 

William  de  Traci  30 

William  de  Braose  25        „ 

Oliver  de  Traci  25  ,,         .         . 

Abbot  of  Tavistock  15       ,, 

William  fitz  Reginald  1    „ 

Ralf  de  Valtort  1 

Robert  fitz  Geoffrey  1       „ 

Here  we  are  supplied  by  this  roll  with  four  important  servitia 
which  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  And  they 
happen  to  be  of  special  interest.  For  while  the  carta  of  William 
de  Braose  returns  twenty- eight  fees,  and  that  of  Oliver  de  Traci 
twenty-three  and  a  half  (though  he  pays  on  thirty  and  a  half),9 
their  payments  in  1165,  by  revealing  their  servitium  debitum,  show 
us  that  their  fiefs  represent  the  two  halves  of  the  Honour  of  Barn- 
staple (which,  therefore,  was  assessed  at  50  knights)  then  in  their 
respective  hands.  Again,  William  de  Traci  returns  his  fees  in  his 
carta  as  twenty-five  and  three-quarters,  and  says  nothing  about 
any  balance  on  his  dominium,  as  he  should  have  done.  Hence  we 
should  not  have  known  his  servitium  but  for  the  roll  of  1165. 

Swereford's  extraordinary  failure  to  understand  this  roll  aright 
is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  relevant  payments  are 
entered  without  mention  of  their  object.  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  dependent  upon  the  rolls  explaining  themselves,  and  to  have 
worked  in  the  spirit  of  a  copying  clerk  rather  than  of  an  intelligent 
student. 

One  more  example  of  his  errors  will  suffice.  In  his  abstracts 
from  the  aid  ad  maritandam  primogenitam  filiam  regis  (1168)  we 
read : — 

Abbas  Gloucestriae  de  promissione,  sed  non  numeratur  quid ;  sed  in 
rotulo  praecedenti  dicitur : — Abbas  Gloucestriae  debet  xxxviij  1.  ij  s.  vj  d. 
de  veteri  scutagio  Walliae. 

Now  (1)  the  amount  of  the  abbot's  contribution  is  duly  entered 
on  the  roll  (xl  marcas   de  promissione   de   eodem  auxilio),  and  it 

8  See  list  of  church  fiefs.  9  His  carta  is  corrupt. 
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is  not  paid  in  respect  of  fees,  but  is  a  voluntary  proffer ;  (2)  the 
phrase  in  the  preceding  roll  is  not  *  de  veteri  scutagio '  but  '  de 
vetcri  exercitu ; '  (3)  the  payment  there  recorded  represents  a  con- 
tribution of  50  servientes,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  scutage, 
for  the  abbot  (as  Swereford  should  have  known)  did  not  hold  by 
military  service,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  figure  in  his  lists  at  all.10 

Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  the  rolls  themselves.  Now,  although 
the  language  of  the  exchequer  was  not  so  precise  as  we  could  wish, 
it  is  possible,  more  or  less,  to  distinguish  and  classify  these  levies. 
Thus,  we  have  of  course  a  typical  *  aid  '  in  the  levy  for  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  daughter  (1168),  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
an  equally  typical  *  scutage '  in  1156,  in  the  payments  made  by  the 
church  tenants  in  lieu  of  military  service. 

On  the  institution  of  scutage  there  has  been  much  misconception. 
It  is  placed  by  our  historians  among  the  great  innovations  wrought 
by  Henry  II,  who  is  supposed  by  them  to  have  introduced  it  in 
1156.11  Here  we  see,  once  again,  the  danger  of  seeking  our  informa- 
tion on  such  points  secondhand,  instead  of  going  straight  to  the 
fountainhead  for  ourselves. 

John  of  Salisbury  implies  that  scutage  was  no  novelty  in  1156 
when  he  writes,  not  that  the  king  imposed  it,  but  that  he  '  could  not 
remit  it.'  This  inference  is  at  once  confirmed  by  the  appearance 
of  scutage  eo  nomine  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

The  following  charter  is  found  in  the  (MS.)  Liber  Eliensis 
(Lib.  III.),  No.  xxi.,  and  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Nero  A.  15  : — 

H.  rex  Anglorum  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus,  Comitibus, 
etc.  Salutem.  Sciatis  me  condonasse  Ecclesiae  S.  Aetheldredae  de  Ely 
pro  Dei  amore  et  anima  Patris  et  Matris  meae  et  pro  redemptione 
peccatorum  meorum,  et  petitione  Hervei  ejusdem  Ecclesie  Episcopi 
40  libras  de  illis  100  libris  quas  predicta  Ecclesia  solebat  dare  de  Scutagio 
quando  Scutagium  currebat 12  per  terrain  meam  Anglie:  ita  quod  Ecclesia 
amodo  inperpetuum  non  dabifc  inde  nisi  60  libras  quando  Scutagium  per 
terram  evenerit,  et  ita  inperpetuum  sit  de  predictis  libris  Ecclesia  pre- 
dicta quieta.  T.  Rogero  Episcopo  Saresberiensi,  Gaufrido  Cancellario 
meo  et  Roberto  de  Sigillo  et  Willelmo  de  Tancarvilla  et  Willelmo  de 
Albineio  Pincerna  et  Radulfo  Basset  et  Gaufrido  de  Clintona  et  Willelmo 
de  Pondelarche.     Apud  Eilinges  in  transitu  meo. 

10  Abbas  Gloucestrie  tenet  omnes  terras  in  libera  elemosina  (Testa,  p.  77). 

11  'A  new  impost  specially  levied  (1156)  upon  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
under  the  name  of  scutage."1  Norgate's  Angevin  Kings,  i.  433.  '  The  famous  scutage, 
the  acceptance  of  a  money  composition  for  military  service,  alike  for  the  old  English 
service  of  the  fyrd'  [this,  of  course,  is  a  misconception],  'and  for  the  newer  military 
tenures,  dates  from  this  (1159)  time  '  (Freeman's  Norman  Conquest,  v.  674).  '  The  term 
scutage  now  (1156)  first  employed.  ...  As  early  as  his  second  year  (1156),  we  find 
him  collecting  a  scutage,  a  new  form  of  taxation.'  Stubbs's  Const.  Hist.  i.  454,  458, 
581,  590. 

12  I  have  found  the  phrase  debet  scutagium  quando  currit  in  a  record  of  Edw.  I  and 
elsewhere. 
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This  is  followed  by  (No.  xxii.)  a  grant  of  Charteris  Abbey  to  the 
church  of  Ely ; 13  and  this  again  is  followed,  in  a  register  of  Charteris 
Abbey,14  by  a  remission  of  6s.  Id.  Wardpenny  hitherto  paid  by 
that  abbey.  These  two  charters  receive  singular  confirmation, 
being  thus  accounted  for  in  the  pipe-roll  of  Henry  I : — 

Et  idem  Episcopus  debet  ccxl  li.  ut  rex  clamet  eum  quietum  de  super- 
plus  militum  Episcopatus,  et  ut  Abbatia  de  Cateriz  sit  quieta  de  Warpenna 
(p.  44). 

This  entry,  moreover,  connects  the  scutagium  with  the  system  of 
knight  service  (superplus  militum). 

It  is  delicious  to  learn,  on  comparing  the  records,  that  the 
virtuous  king  who  made  these  grants  for  the  weal  of  his  parents' 
souls  and  the  remission  of  his.  own  sins,  extorted  from  the  church, 
for  making  them,  an  equivalent  in  hard  cash.15 

Indeed,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  payment  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  which  was  the  essential  principle  of  scutage,  could 
be  no  new  thing.  The  two  forms  which  this  payment  might 
assume — payment  to  a  substitute,  or  payment  to  the  crown — both 
appear  in  Domesday  as  applicable  to  the  fyrd ;  the  former  is  found 
in  the  '  Customs  '  of  Berkshire,  the  latter  in  other  passages.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  knight-service,  the  principle  must  have 
prevailed  ;  for  the  '  baron '  who  had  not  enfeoffed  knights  enough 
to  discharge  his  servitium  debitum,  must  always  have  hired  substi- 
tutes, to  the  amount  of  the  balance.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of 
supposition ;  we  know  as  a  fact,  from  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  and 
the  Ely  History,  that  under  William  I  knights  were  so  hired.16 
Here  it  should  be  noted,  as  a  suggestive  fact,  that  the  '  forty  days  ' 
of  military  service,  though  bearing  no  direct  proportion  either  to 
the  week  or  to  the  month,  do  so  to  the  marc  and  to  the  pound.  The 
former  represents  4d.,  and  the  latter  6cZ.,  for  each  day  of  the 
military  service.17     It  may   fairly  be  assumed  that  this  normal 

13  Teste  Gaufrido  Cancellario  et  Willelmo  de  Albincio  Pincerna,  et  Gaufrido  de 
Clintona  ct  Pagano  fit.  Johannis.    Apud  Sanctum  Petrum  desuper  Divam. 

u  Cott.  MS.  Julius  A.  i.  6,  fo.  74a. 

15  These  charters  have  an  independent  value  for  the  light  they  throw,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  roll,  on  the  movements  of  the  king.  The  roll  itself  alludes  to  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  king  crossed  from  Hayling — ex  q[uo]  rex  mare  transivit  de  Eil- 
ling[es~\ — and  as  it  is  assigned  to  Michaelmas  1130,  the  entry  cannot  refer  to  his  departure 
at  that  very  date,  especially  as  these  charters  are  not  paid  for  among  the  nova  proceed- 
ings of  the  year.  They  must  therefore  have  been  granted  at  his  previous  departure 
(Aug.  1127),  when  he  must  have  crossed  from  Hayling  island  and  have  gone  to  S.  Pierre 
sur  Dive  (and  Argentan)  in  Normandy. 

la  Abbas  locum  sibi  commissum  munita  manu  militum  secure  protegebat ;  et  primo 
qiiidem  stipendiariis  in  hoc  utebatur  (Cart.  Abingdon,  ii.  3).  TJnde  abbas  tristis 
recedens  conduxit  milites,  &c.  (Historia  Elieyisis,  p.  275).  So  too  Bishop  Wulfstan  is 
found  pompam  militum  secum  ducens  gui  stipendiis  annuis,  &c.    (W.  Malmesb.) 

17  It  is  singular  that  in  his  admirable  work,  The  English  Village  Community, 
pp.  38-9,  Mr.  Seebohm  connects  ?  the  normal  acreage  of  the  hide  of  120  a.,  and  of  the 
virgate  oi  30  a.,  with  the  scutage  of  40s.  per  knight's  fee,'  and  argues  that '  in  choosing 
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1  scutage '  would  be  based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  substitutes  paid 
direct.  Thus  the  only  change  involved  would  be  that  the  tenant 
would  make  his  payments  not  to  substitutes,  but  to  the  crown 
instead. 

There  is  a  valuable  entry  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  roll  of  8 
Hen.  II  (p.  53).     We  there  read  :— 

Et  in  liberatione  vii  militum  soldariorum  de  toto  anno  quater  xx  et 
iiii  li.  et  xviii  s.  et  viii  d.  Et  in  liberatione  xx  servientium  de  toto  anno 
xxx  li.  et  vi  s.  et  viii  d.  Et  in  liberatione  viii  Arbalist'  viii  li.  et  xvi 
sol.     Et  in  liberatione  v  vigilum  et  i  Portarii  vi  li.  et  xvi  d. 

This  represents  8d.  a  day  to  each  of  the  seven  knights  for  a 
year  of  364  days,  which,  be  it  observed,  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  statement  in  the  Dialogus  : — Duo  milites  bajuli  clavium  quisque 
in  die  viii  [den."]  ratione  militiae  ;  asserunt  enim  quod  equis  necessariis 
et  armis  instructi  fore  teneantur,  &c.  (i.  3).  And  so,  we  see,  a 
scutage  of  two  marks,  such  as  that  which  was  raised  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Toulouse  (1159),  would  represent,  with  singular  accuracy, 
Sd.  a  day  for  the  forty  days  of  feudal  service,  or  exactly  a  knight's 
pay.  Again,  the  pay  of  the  serviens,  recorded  in  this  passage,  works 
out  at  a  penny  a  day  for  a  year  of  364  days,  which  has  an  important 
bearing,  we  shall  find,  on  the  roll  of  three  years  later  (11  Henry  II). 
A  similar  calculation  shows  that  the  porter  received  2d.  a  day,  and 
the  vigil  Id. — the  very  pay  assigned  him  in  the  Dialogus  (i.  3). 
There  is  another  similar  passage  in  the  roll  of  14  Hen.  II 
(p.  124) :- 

Et  in  liberatione  i  militis  et  ii  Portariorum,  et  ii  vigilum  de  Blanc- 
most'  xviii  li.  et  v  sol.  Et  in  liberatione  xl  servientum  de  Blancmust' 
de  xxix  septimanis  xxxiii  li.  et  xvi  s.  et  viii  d.  Et  xx  servientibus  qui 
remanserunt  xxiii  septimanas  xiii  li.  et  viii  s.  et  iiii  d. 

Here  again  the  knight's  pay  works  out  at  Sd.  a  day,  while  the 
porters,  the  watchmen,  and  the  servientes  received  Id.  Specially 
valuable,  however,  are  the  entries  (to  which  no  one,  I  think,  has 
drawn  attention)  relating  to  the  small  standing  guards  kept  up  in 
the  summer  months  at  '  Walton '  and  Dover.18  Eventually  the 
payments  to  these  guards  were  made  from  the  central  treasury 
(exitus  de  thesauro),  and  are  therefore  appended,  on  the  rolls,  to  the 
list  of  combustiones  where  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  them. 

the  acreage  of  the  standard  hide  and  virgate,  a  number  of  acres  was  probably  assumed 
corresponding  with  the  monetary  system,  so  that  the  number  of  pence  in  the  scutum 
should  correspond  with  the  number  of  acres  assessed  to  its  payment.'  It  need  hardly 
be  observed  that  the  institution  of  scutage  was,  on  the  contrary,  long  posterior  to 
that  of  a  hide  of  120  a. 

18  Walton  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell  and  the  Stour,  and  was  thus  an  exposed 
port  towards  Flanders  as  Dover  was  towards  France.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the 
earl  of  Leicester  did  invade  England  from  Flanders  a  few  years  later,  it  was  at '  Walton  ' 
that  he  landed. 
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On  the  roll  of  10  Hen.  II  we  find : — Liberatio  iiii  militum  et 
ii  servientum  de  Waletone  afesto  Ap.  Phil"  et  Jac'  usque  adfestumS. 
Luce  xxiiii  li.  et  xx  d.  This  works  out  at  exactly  Sd.  a  day  for  the 
miles,  and  Id.  for  the  serviens.  On  the  roll  of  the  next  year  the 
five  knights  at  Dover  are  paid  25L  for  150  days'  service,  or  exactly 
8d.  a  day  each.  So  too  on  the  roll  of  the  thirteenth  year  we  read  : — 
Liberatio  iiii  militum  de  Waletone  xxiii  li.  etixs.  et  iiii  d.  de  clxxvi 
diebus.  .  .  .  Et  ii  servientibus  de  clxxvi  diebus  xxix  sol.  et  iiii  d. 
Here  again  the  miles  gets  8d.,  the  serviens  Id.  a  day.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  instances,  but  it  may  be  added  that  similar  calculations 
show  the  sailors  of  Eichard's  crusading  fleet  to  have  received  2d. 
and  their  boatswains  4tZ.  a  day. 

It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  trace  a  complete  change  of  policy  in 
this  matter  by  the  crown.  The  Conqueror,  we  may  gather  from 
divers  hints,  -was  anxious  to  push  forward  the  process  of  subinfeu- 
dation, that  as  many  knights  as  possible  might  be  actually  available 
for  service.  As  the  chief  danger  lay,  at  first,  in  the  prospect  of 
English  revolt,  it  was  clearly  his  policy  to  strengthen  to  the  utmost 
that  '  Norman  garrison,'  as  we  may  term  it,  which  the  feudal 
system  enabled  him  to  quarter  on  the  conquered  land.19  But  as  the 
two  races  slowly  coalesced,  the  nature  of  the  danger  changed  :  it  was 
no  longer  a  questionof  Norman  versus  Englishman,  but  of  danger  to 
the  crown  from  war  abroad  and  feudal  revolt  at  home.  Thenceforth 
its  policy  would  be  no  longer  to  encourage  personal  service,  but 
rather  payment  in  lieu  thereof,  which  would  provide  the  means  of 
hiring  mercenaries,  a  more  trustworthy  and  useful  force.  Clearly 
the  accession  of  the  Angevin  house  would,  and  did,  give  to  this  new 
policy  a  great  impetus. 

The  first  levy  to  which  the  rolls  bear  witness  is  that  of  1156. 
As  this  was  only  raised  from  the  church  fiefs,  Henry  II  was,  as 
yet,  confining  himself  strictly  to  the  precedent  set  him,  as  we  know, 
in  his  grandfather's  reign.  This  levy  was  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
on  the  fee,  and  was  made  on  the  old  assessment  (servitium  debitum). 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  levy  in  question  was  not,  as 
alleged,  an  innovation.  Dr.  Stubbs  writes  :  '  The  peculiar  measure 
of  the  second  year  was  the  collection  of  scut  age  from  the  knights' 
fees  holding  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,20  a  measure  which  met  with 
much  opposition  from  Archbishop  Theobald  at  the  time ; ' 21  and 

19  Compare  Will.  Pict. :  Custodes  in  castellis  strenuos  viros  collocavit  ex  Gallis 
traductos,  quorum  fidei  pariter  ac  virtuti  credebat,  cum  multitudine  peditum  et  equitum, 
ipsis  opulcnta  beneficia  distribuit,  &c. 

20  Should  not  this  rather  be  '  from  ecclesiastical  tenants-in-chief  holding  by 
military  service '  ?  For  it  was  neither  collected  from  knights'  fees,  nor  with  reference 
to  their  existing  number. 

21  Preface  to  Gesta,  Henrici  Regis,  ii.  xciv.  So  too  Const.  Hist.  i.  454.  'The 
practice  was,  as  we  learn  from  John  of  Salisbury,  opposed  by  Archbishop  Theobald; ' 
and  (i.  577)  '  Archbishop  Theobald  had  denounced  the  scutage  of  1156  ; '  and  {Early 
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speaking  of  William  of  Newburgh,  he  suggests  that  'possibly  in 
William's  estimation  the  consent  of  St.  Thomas  took  from  the  scutage 
on  church  fees  its  sacrilegious  character.' 22  But  if  the  institution  was 
fully  recognised  under  Henry  I,  how  was  it '  sacrilegious '  ?  Theobald's 
'  opposition '  in  1156  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  king's  reply 
explaining  the  necessity  for  the  levy,23  and  was  clearly  directed,  not 
against  the  principle,  but  by  way  of  appeal  against  the  necessity  in 
that  instance.  Miss  Norgate  holds  that '  no  resentment  seems  to  have 
been  provoked  by  the  measure,'  although  she  sees  in  it  '  the  origin 
of  the  great  institution  of  scutage.' 24  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  the  object  for  which  the  levy  was  made.  Swereford  says  pro 
exercitu  Wallicej*  and  this  misled,  through  Madox,  Dr.  Stubbs 
(who  wrote, '  The  scutage  of  1156  was  also  for  the  war  in  Wales ' 26) 
and  Gneist.27  The  former  writer,  however,  has  elsewhere 28  pointed 
out  that  '  its  object  was  to  enable  Henry  to  make  war  on  his 
brother ; '  and  Miss  Norgate  gives  the  same  explanation.29  Swere- 
ford's  error,  I  believe,  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  an  entry  on 
the  pipe-roll  of  the  3rd  year  (1157)  recording  the  payment  by  the 
abbot  of  Abbotsbury  of  two  marcs  de  exercitu  Walie.30  But  this 
must  refer  to  the  Welsh  campaign  of  that  year,  not  to  the  foreign 
trouble  of  the  year  before.31 

The  next  levy  was  '  the  scutage  of  Toulouse '  in  1159.  This, 
'  the  great  scutage  '  of  Miss  Norgate,32  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  on 
the  pipe-roll  itself  almost  uniformly  styled  not  a  scutage,  but  a  donum. 

The  explanation  given  by  Swereford  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  is 
this :  Intitulaturque  Mud  scutagium  De  Dono  ea  quidem,  ut  ci'edo, 
ratione   quod   non   solum  prelati  qui   tenentur  ad  servitia  militaria 

Plant,  p.  54)  '  he  made  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  strong  objections  from  Archbishop 
Theobald,  pay  scutage.' 

22  preface  to  Gesta  Henrici  Regis,  ii.  xcviii. 

23  Honori  et  utilitati  ecclesiae  tota  mentis  intentions  studiosius  invigilabit.  Verum 
interim,'  &e.  John  of  Salisbury,  Ep.  exxviii.  Note  that  ecclesiae  is  the  church  at  large, 
not  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

M  Angevin  Kings,  i.  443. 
»  Bed  Book,  p.  6. 

26  Preface  to  Gesta  Henrici  Begis,  ii.  xcv. 

27  Const.  Hist,  i.  164. 

28  Ibid.  i.  454. 

29  Angevin  Kings,  i.  458.  Both  writers  quote  the  passage  from  John  of  Salisbury 
(Ep.  exxviii.)  on  which  this  explanation  is  based. 

30  His  servitium  debitum  was  one  knight. 

31  The  force  for  the  Welsh  campaign  was  raised,  as  we  learn  from  Robert  de  Monte 
(alias  de  Torigni),  '  by  demanding  that  every  three  knights  should,  instead  of  serving 
in  person,  equip  one  of  their  number,'  as  Dr.  Stubbs  rightly  puts  it  (Const.  Hist.  i.  589), 
and  not,  as  he  elsewhere  writes  (preface  to  Gesta  Henrici  Begis,  ii.  xciv),  by  requiring 
every  two  to  add  to  themselves  a  third,  '  by  which  means,  if  we  are  to  understand  it 
literally,  90,000  knights  would  appear  from  60,000  knights'  fees.'  The  real  number 
would  probably  be  under  2,000. 

32  '  This  impost  which  afterwards  came  to  be  known  in  English  history  as  the 
"  Great  Scutage  "  '  (Angevin  Kings,  i.  459). 
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sed  etiam  alii  ablates,  ntpote  de  Bello  et  de  Salopesbiria  et  alii  tunc 
temporis  dederunt  auxilium.33 

Miss  Norgate,  adopting  this  explanation,  writes : — 

The  reason  doubtless  is  that  they  were  assessed,  as  the  historians  tell 
us,  and  as  the  roll  itself  shows,  not  only  upon  those  estates  from  which 
services  of  the  shield  were  explicitly  due,  but  also  upon  all  lands  held  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  and  all  church  lands  without  distinction  of  tenure  ; 
the  basis  of  assessment  in  all  cases  being  the  knight's  fee,  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  a  parcel  of  land  worth  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Whatever  the 
laity  might  think  of  this  arrangement,  the  indignation  of  the  clergy  was 
bitter  and  deep.  The  wrong  inflicted  on  them  by  the  scutage  of  1156 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  this,  which  set  at  naught  all  ancient  pre- 
cedents of  ecclesiastical  immunity,  and  actually  wrung  from  the  church 
lands  even  more  than  from  the  lay  fiefs.34 

I  am  obliged  to  quote  the  passage  in  extenso,  because,  in  this 
case,  the  accomplished  writer  betrays  a  singular  confusion  of  ideas, 
and  misrepresents  not  only  the  levy,  but  also  the  point  at  issue. 
The  whole  passage  is  conceived  in  error,  error  the  more  strange 
because  Miss  Norgate  enjoyed,  over  her  predecessors,  the  advantage 
of  writing  with  the  printed  roll  before  her.  The  lay  estates  were 
not,  as  implied  ('  all  lands  held  in  chief  of  the  crown '),  in  any  way 
exceptionally  assessed :  in  no  case  was  the  basis  of  assessment  the 
unit  alleged  by  the  writer ;  and  as  to  the  '  church  lands,'  a  refer- 
ence to  the  roll  will  show  that  all  over  England  there  were  only 
eight  cases  in  which  those  not  owing  '  services  of  the  shield '  con- 
tributed (and  that  in  no  way  as  an  assessment  on  imaginary 
knights'  fees)  to  this  levy,  while  in  six  out  of  the  eight  their  con- 
tributions were  so  insignificant  that  their  collective  amount  barely 
exceeded  50L35 

The  true  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  tax  was  raised  by  way  of  scutage.  As  this  great 
levy  has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  scutage 
alone,36  and  as  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
direct  taxation,  I  propose  to  set  forth,  for  the  first  time,  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  money  was  raised.  These  were  eight  in 
number : — 

I.  (Fixed.)  A  donum  of  two  marcs  on  the  fee  from  the  under 
tenants  of  the  church,  raised  by  fiefs  on  the  old  assessment  (ser- 
vitium  debitum). 

II.  (Fixed  ?)  A  donum  of  (it  is  said)  two  marcs  on  the 
fee  from  the  under-tenants  of  the  lay  barons,  raised  partly  by 
counties  and  partly  by  fiefs. 

33  Liber  Rubeus,  p.  6.  3i  Angevin  Kings,  i.  461. 

35  The  abbots  of  Shrewsbury,  Thorney,  and  Croyland ;  the  abbesses  of  Barking, 
Winchester,  and  Komsey.    The  total  of  their  dona  amounted  to  511.  13s.  4d. 

36  Not,  however,  by  Dr,  Stubbs  (Preface  to  Gesta  Henrici  Regis,  ii.  xciv-xcvi). 
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III.  (Arbitrary.)     A  donum  from   the  church  tenants-m- 
chief  themselves,  irrespective  of  their  fees. 

IV.  (Arbitrary.)     A  donum   from   some  of  the  non- feudal 
religious  houses  (tenants  in  elemosina,  and  not  by  military  service). 

V.     (Arbitrary.)     A  donum  from  the  towns. 

VI.     (Arbitrary.)     A  donum  from  the  sheriffs. 

VII.     (Arbitrary.)     A  donum  from  the  Jewries. 

VIII.     (Arbitrary.)     A  donum  from  the  moneyers. 

Of  these,  the  first  was  strictly  regular,  being  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  scutage  of  1156,  at  the  rate  of  two  marcs  instead  of  twenty 
shillings.  The  second  presents  some  difficulty.  Subject  to  correction 
there  are  some  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  payment  is  made  separately 
by  fiefs,  and  in  which  the  rate  is  clearly  two  marcs,  while  there 
are  twenty-two  in  which  the  milites  of  the  county  pay  as  a  group 
through  the  sheriff,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we  cannot  actually 
test  the  rate  of  the  levy  or  the  manner  of  raising  it.  Swereford's 
ipse  dixit  as  to  the  rate  in  these  latter  cases  was  probably  based  on 
analogy,  here  our  only  guide. 

With  the  third  and  fourth  divisions  we  return  to  sure  ground. 
To  them  I  invite  particular  attention,  because  it  is  to  them  (and 
especially  to  the  third)  that  apply  the  complaints  of  the  church 
chroniclers,  and  not  (as  has  always,  but  erroneously,  been  supposed) 
to  the  perfectly  legitimate  levy  of  two  marcs  on  the  fee.  It  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  matter  has  been  wholly 
misunderstood.  The  bitter  complaint  of  John  of  Salisbury  that 
Henry,  omnibus  (contra  antiquum  morem  et  debitam  libertatem)  indixit 
ecclesiis  ut  pro  arbitrio  ejus  satraparum  suorum  conferrent  in 
censum,  would  have  been  without  meaning  had  it  referred  (as 
alleged)  to  the  latter  levy  (or  even  to  the  insignificant  sums  con- 
tributed ut  supra  by  eight  foundations) ;  but  when  we  learn  that, 
over  and  above  this  legitimate  levy,  a  far  larger  sum  was  arbitrarily 
wrung  from  the  church,  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  protest  are  at 
once  made  evident.  I  here  give  two  tables  illustrative  of  this 
exactiou.     Each  is  divided  into  three  columns.     In  the  first  column 


Sees 

Knights  due 

Donum  of  Knights 
(in  marcs) 

Donum  of  Tenant 
(in  marcs) 

Winchester 

60 

120 

500 

Lincoln 

60 

120 

500 

Worcester    ..... 

60 

120 

200 

Norwich 

40 

80 

200 

Bath 

20 

40 

500 

London        ..... 

20 

40 

200 

Exeter          ..... 

17£ 

35 

150 

Chester 

15 

30 

100 

Durham       ..... 

10 

20 

500 

York 

7 

14 

500 

Total 

— 

619 

3,350 
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Religious  Houses 

Knights  due 

Donvm  of  Knights 
(in  marcs) 

Djnum  of  Tenant 
(in  marcs) 

Peterborough        .... 
St.  Edmund's       .... 
Glastonbury          .... 

Abingdon 

Hyde 

St.  Augustine's    .... 

St.  Alban's 

Evesham 

\  Wilton 

Ramsey 

St.  Benet  of  Hulmc 

Pershore 

Chertsey 

Cerne  

Winchcombe        .... 

Middleton 

Sherburne 

Abbotsbury 

GO 

40 

40 

30 

20 

15 

G 

5 

5 

4 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

120 

80 
80 
GO 
40 
30 
12 
10 
10 
8 
G 

6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
2 

100 
200 

60 
150 
220 
100 

GO 

20 

GO 

30 
7  J 

GO 

~n 

10 
•a 

Total 

— 

482 

1,092  J 

1 

I  give  the  number  of  the  knights  due  from  each  bishopric  and  each 
religious  house.  In  the  second  column  I  give  the  marcs  due,  and 
paid  on  this  occasion,  on  the  old  assessment  (servitium  debitum). 
In  the  third  will  be  found  the  exaction  complained  of,  namely,  the 
dona  extorted  from  the  spiritual  '  barons  '  themselves. 

We  thus  obtain  a  grand  total  of  1,101  marcs  raised  from  the 
church  by  legitimate  scutage,  and  4,442J  (or,  adding  the  dona  from 
non-feudal  houses,  4,700)  marcs  by  special  imposition.37  This  dis- 
tinction at  once  explains  the  real  extortion  of  which  churchmen 
complained  ; 38  and  shows  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  scutage,  but 
was  a  special  imposition  on  the  church  fees  from  which  the  lay  ones 
were  exempt.39  The  idea  of  the  impost  was  not  improbably  the 
adjustment  of  inequalities  in  cases  where  the  knight- service  was  a 
quite  inadequate  assessment ;  the  precedent  created  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  it  proved  in  later  days  a  welcome  source  of  revenue. 

The  discovery  of  this  exaction  identifies,  it  will  be  seen,  in  spite 
of  Swereford's  error,  the  levy  accounted  for  on  the  roll  with  the 
famous  '  scutage  of  Toulouse.' 

As  to  the  scutage  on  the  lay  fiefs,  the  general  impression, 
broadly  speaking,  is  that  Henry  replaced  his  English  feudal  host 


37  Dr.  Stubbs,  independently,  reckons  the  total  payments  of  the  church  at  3,700Z. 
(Gesta  Henrici  Eegis),  which  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  above  calculation 
(3,867Z.  6s.  8d.). 

38  Hie  quidem  gladius  quern  in  sancte  matris  ecclesiae  viscera  vestra  paulo  ante 
manus  immerserat  cum  ad  trajiciendum  in  Tolosam  exercitum  tot  ipsam  marcarum 
millions  aporiastis.     Gilbert  Foliot  (Ep.  cxciv.). 

3'J  Nee  permisit  ut  ecclesiae  saltern  proceribus  coaequarentur  in  hac  contributione 
vel  magis  exactione  tarn  indebita  quam  injusta.  John  of  Salisbury  (Ep.  cxlv.). 
Swereford,  though  confused  in  his  account  of  the  tax,  points  out  that  levy  was 
made  non  solum  super  praelatos,verum  tam  super  ipsos,  quam  super  milites  suos  (L.  R. 
p.  6). 
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by  an  army  of  mercenaries  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  a  scutage  of 
two  marks  per  fee  on  all  lands  held  by  military  service.40  But  is 
that  impression  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  rolls  ?  Without 
setting  forth  the  evidence  in  detail,  I  may  sum  it  up  as  amounting 
to  this :  that  the  grouped  payments  found  under  twenty-two 
counties41  present,  I  think,  a  total  of  1,895  marcs,  while  those  of 
the  fiefs  which  paid  separately  amounted  to  666.  This  gives  us  a 
grand  total  of  2,561  marcs,  representing,  of  course,  1,280  knights. 
Now  although  the  amount  of  knight-service  due  to  the  crown  from 
its  English  realm  has  been,  as  we  shall  see,  absurdly  exaggerated, 
the  above  number,  I  need  scarcely  say,  must  represent  a  minority 
of  the  knights  due  from  the  lay  fiefs.  This  sets  the  matter  in  quite 
another  aspect.  In  spite  of  the  passage  in  Robert  de  Monte,  on 
which  the  accepted  view  is  based,42  the  roll  presents  proof  to  the 
contrary,  and  indeed  the  words  of  Robert  show  that  he  knew  so 
little  of  the  levy  in  England  as  to  believe  that  it  was  wholly 
arbitrary.  There  are,  perhaps,  indications  that  the  fiefs  which,  on 
this  occasion,  paid  scutage,  wTere  largely  those  in  the  king's  hands,43 
and  if  we  add  to  these  the  escheated  honours,  of  which  the  scutage 
would  be  paid  through  the  sheriffs,  we  must  conclude  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  tenants  who  had  a  choice  in  the  matter,  served  abroad 
with  their  contingents  and  did  not  pay  scutage. 

Before  taking  leave  of  *  the  great  scutage,'  another  point 
demands  notice.  Gervase  of  Canterbury  sets  forth  its  proceeds  in 
terms  of  great  precision  : — 

Hoc  anno  rex  Henricus  scotagium  sive  scutagium  de  Anglia  accepit, 
cujus  summa  fuit  centum  millia  et  quater  viginti  millia  librarum 
argenti  (i.  167). 

Quite  desperate  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  actual  sums  raised.  In  his  preface  to  the  '  Gesta 
Henrici  Regis,'  Dr.  Stubbs  suggests  that  Gervase  included  in  his 
total  the  scutage  of  two  years  later  (1161),  but  adds  that,  if  so,  the 
rolls  are  very  incomplete.  In  his  *  Constitutional  History '  he 
speaks  of  *  this  [scutage]  and  a  very  large  accumulation  of  treasure 
from   other   sources,  amounting,   according  to   the   contemporary 

40  Gneist,  for  instance,  writes  :  '  The  first  general  imposition  took  place  in  5 
Henry  II,  for  the  campaign  against  Toulouse,  with  two  marks  per  fee  from  all  crown 
vassals  '  {C.  H.  i.  212). 

41  Entered  as  Dona  militum  comitatus,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  dona  comitatus, 
a  special  levy  of  the  following  year  (6  H.  II),  raised,  it  will  be  found,  from  the 
western  counties,  from  Stafford  in  the  north  to  Devonshire  in  the  south. 

42  Rex  .  .  .  nolens  vexare  agrarios  milites  .  .  .  sumptis  Ix  solidis  Andcgavcnsium 
in  Normannia  de  feudo  uniuscujusque  loricac  et  de  reliquis  omnibus  tarn  in  Normann:a 
quam  in  Anglia,  sive  etiam  aliis  terris  suis,  secundum  hoc  quod  ei  visum  fuit,  capitales 
barones  suos  cum  paucis  secum  duxit,  solidarios  vero  milites  innumeros  (p.  202,  ed. 
Howlett). 

43  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  fiefs  of  Simon  de  Beauchamp  and  the  Earl 
Ferrers,  two  of  the  most  considerable. 
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writers,  to  180,000/. '  (i.  457),  but  admits,  in  a  footnote,  that  '  the 
sum  is  impossible,'  and  throws  out  as  probable  a  different  explana- 
tion. Miss  Norgate  writes  that  '  the  proceeds,  with  those  of  a 
similar  tax  levied  upon  Henry's  other  dominions,  amounted  to 
some  180,000/.' 44  But  Gervase  distinctly  states  that  this  sum  was 
raised  from  England.  Now  the  actual  sum  raised,  by  scutage,  in 
England  (1159)  was  2,440Z.  in  all,  as  I  reckon  it,  while  the  special 
clerical  impost  produced  some  3,130Z.  in  addition.  Consequently 
no  ingenuity  can  save  the  credit  of  Gervase.  He  was  not,  after  all, 
worse  than  his  fellows.  We  shall  find  that  when  medieval  chroni- 
clers endeavour  to  foist  on  us  these  absurd  sums,  they  require  much 
bolder  handling  than  they  have  ever  yet  received. 

Pass  we  now  to  the  third  levy,  that  of  1161.  For  this  the  rate 
was  again  tivo  marcs  on  the  fee  according  to  Swereford  (followed,  of 
course,  by  subsequent  writers),  though  the  study  of  the  roll  (7 
Henry  II)  reveals  that  in  many  cases,  on  the  lay  fiefs  at  least,  the 
rate  was  one  marc.  Both  this  and  the  levy  of  the  following  year 
are  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  every  way.  We  have  seen 
that  an  entry  on  the  roll  of  1163  led  Swereford  to  believe 
that  the  levy  of  1161  was  made  for  the  Toulouse  campaign,  and 
Dr.  Stubbs  has  made  the  suggestion  that  it  might  have  been  raised 
to  defray  *  debts  '  incurred  on  that  occasion ; 45  but  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view  seem  insuperable.46 

The  fourth  levy,  which  is  that  of  1162  (8  Henry  II),  was  at  the 
rate  of  one  marc,  and  is  recorded  by  Swereford,  but  not  by  Dr. 
Stubbs.47  Though  richer  in  names  than  that  of  1161,  it  is  even 
less  useful  for  our  purpose,  as  the  sums  entered  are  most  irregular, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  collection.48 
Neither  of  these  levies  affords,  in  the  absence  of  corroboration, 
trustworthy  evidence  on  the  servitimn  of  any  lay  fief. 

The  fifth  levy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1165  (11  Henry  II),  affords 
most  valuable  evidence,  although  it  is  ignored  by  Swereford  and 
by  those  who  have  followed  him.  It  is,  however,  of  a  singular 
character.  The  money  was  raised,  we  gather  from  the  roll,  on  two 
different  systems : — 

44  Angevin  Kings,  i.  462. 

45  '  A  second  scutage  was  raised  in  the  seventh  year,  probably  for  payment  of  debts 
incurred  for  the  same  war,  the  assessment  being  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  two 
marks  to  the  knight's  fee  '  (Preface  to  Gesta  Henrici  Regis,  p.  xcv). 

46  If  it  was  raised  for  this  purpose,  it  must  have  been  levied  either  (1)  from  all 
tenants-in-chief,  which  it  certainly  was  not ;  or  (2)  from  the  same  contributors  as  in 
1159,  which  a  comparison  of  the  two  rolls  will  at  once  show  it  was  not ;  or  (3)  from  a 
new  set  of  contributors,  which  was  also  not  the  case,  for  the  prelates,  the  Ferrers  fief 
&c,  are  found  contributing  as  before. 

47  Const.  Hist.  i.  582. 

48  Instead  of  a  fief  paying  en  bloc,  it  seems  to  have  paid  through  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  in  which  it  was  situate. 
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(I)  By  a,  fixed  payment  at  the  rate  of  one  mark  on  the  fee  (old 
assessment). 

(II)  By  an  arbitrary  payment  of  certain  mysterious  sums,  which 
prove  to  be  multiples  of  the  unit  15s.  3d.  But  there  is  no  fixed 
proportion  to  be  traced  between  the  amount  paid  and  the  number 
of  servitia  due.  Numerous  instances  are  found  of  a  single  knight's 
fee  being  charged  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  five  of  these  mysterious 
units.  Magnates,  again,  are  found  paying  apparently  strange 
sums,  which  prove  on  dissection  to  represent  50,  100,  200,  and 
even  300  of  these  units.  The  clue  to  the  mystery  is  found  in  an 
entry  on  the  pipe-roll  of  the  following  year  (12  Henry  II),  which 
proves  that  this  unit  was  the  pecuniary  equivalent  of  a  serviens, 
and  that  the  various  payers  had  '  promised  '  the  king  so  many 
servientes  for  the  war  in  Wales.49  Such  '  promises '  were  evidently 
offers,  made  independently  of  the  actual  service  due  from  the 
'  promising  '  party.  Following  up  this  clue,  we  see  that  the  abbot 
of  Abingdon  must,  like  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  have  promised  100 
'  Serjeants,' 50  that  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  must  have  done  like- 
wise,51 while  the  bishop  of  London  must  have  promised  150,  in 
addition,  be  it  noted,  to  paying  a  scutageof  a  mark  on  each  knight's 
fee  (20)  of  his  servitium  debitum.b2  For  the  rolls  of  1162  and  1163 
prove  that  he  had  duly  paid  the  scutage  of  the  former  year,  and 
that  this  was  a  further  payment.  The  varying  form  of  these 
entries  should  be  observed,  for  it  was  evidently  quite  immaterial 
to  the  clerks  whether  they  wrote  '  5  Serjeants  '  or  their  equivalent 
— 76  shillings  and  3  pence.53  Taking  the  pay  of  the  serviens  at  Id. 
a  day,  the  unit  in  question  would  represent  six  months'  pay  (for  a 
year  of  366  days). 

But,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
scutage  proper.  The  passage  on  which  I  would  specially  dwell  is 
the  entry  on  the  roll  in  which  the  custos  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  reddit  compotum  de  cxiii  li.  de  Militibus  de  Archiepisco- 
patu  de  ii  Exercitibus  (p.  109)  .54  In  the  first  place,  we  have  here, 
surely,  witness  to  the  two  Welsh  campaigns  of  this  year,  which  Mr. 
Eyton  adopts,  following  Mr.  Bridgeman,55  but  which  Miss  Norgate 

49  Episcopus  de  Heref  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvi  libris  et  v  solidis  de  promiss\ione'\ 
c  Servientium  de  WaV  (p.  84). 

50  Abbas  de  Abendona  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvi  libris  et  v  solidis  de  promissione 
servientium  in  Waliam  (rot.  11,  Hen.  II,  p.  74). 

51  Abbas  de  Sancto  Albano  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvi  libris  et  v  solidis  de  Exercitu 
{ib.  p.  19). 

52  Episcopus  Lond'  reddit  compotum  de  xiii  libris  et  vi  sol.  et'viii  den.  de  Servicio 
militum.  .  .  .  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  cxiiii  marcis  et  v  sol.  de  promissione  ser- 
vientium Walie  (ib.  p.  19). 

53  Willelmus  de  Siffrewast  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvi  sol.  et  Hi  den.  .  .  •  Hugo  de 
Bochelanda  reddit  compotum  de  v  servientibus  (ib.  p.  75). 

54  Scutagium  de  ii  exercitibus  in  next  roll  (rot.  12  Hen.  II). 

55  Itinerary  of  Henry  II,  p.  79  et  sea.  Compare  also  the  payment  from  the  Giffard 
fief  de  secundo  exercitu  (p.  25). 
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rejects.56  Secondly,  this  sum  resolves  itself,  on  analysis,  into  two 
constituents  of  84f  marcs  each.  Now  the  return  for  the  arch- 
bishopric the  following  year  is :  Archiepiscopus  habet  iiijxx  et  iiijor 
et  dimidium  et  quartam  partem  feffatos  .bl  Having  set  forth  this  exact 
corroboration,  I  will  briefly  trace  the  servitium  of  the  see.  In  1156 
and  1159,  it  pays  no  scutage  when  the  other  church  fiefs  do,  but 
within  six  months  of  Theobald's  death  it  pays  to  the  scutage  of 
1161  on  a  servitium  of  60  knights,  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Under  Becket,  in  1162,  it  is  once  more  omitted  ;  but  in  1165 
it  again  pays,  as  we  have  seen,  and  now  not  on  60  knights  but  on 
84 J.  In  1168  it  contributes,  on  the  same  amount,  to  the  auxilium, 
and  in  1172,  but  the  latter  year  is  the  first  in  which  the  recognoscit 
formula  is  employed,  enabling  us  to  determine  that,  as  in  1161,  the 
servitium  debitum  was  60  knights. 

The  typical  difference  between  these  60  knights  and  the  84f 
actually  enfeoffed  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  on  which  I 
insist  throughout.  Had  the  fee  been  held  by  its  tenant,  he  would 
have  raised  84J  marcs,  paid  60  to  the  crown,  and  kept  24f  for 
himself.58  But  when  a  custos  held  the  fief,  he  could  keep  nothing 
back,  and  therefore  paid  over  the  whole.  We  have,  I  think,  an 
illustration  of  the  same  kind  in  the  payment  (p.  487,  note  74)  by  the 
custos  of  the  Komare  fief,  de  noviter  feffatis  {noviter,  be  it  observed, 
not  yet  de  novo). 

Having  brought  the  levies  down  to  1165,  I  hope  it  has  now  been 
made  clear  that  the  officials  of  the  exchequer  were  well  aware  of  the 
amount  of  servitium  debitum  from  every  fief,  the  levies  being  always 
based  on  the  said  amount.  Swereford,  therefore,  was  quite  mis- 
taken in  the  inference  he  drew  from  the  inquest  of  1166  : 59  indeed, 
his  words  prove  that  he  completely  misunderstood  the  problem. 

This  was  the  last  levy  raised  previous  to  the  making  of  the 
returns  (cartae)  in  1166.  These  returns  were  followed,  in  1168, 
by  the  first  levy  on  the  new  assessment.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
the  changes  which  this  new  assessment  involved,  but  I  would  here 
again  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  church  and  the  lay  fiefs  were 
not  dealt  with  alike,  the  latter  being  assessed  wholly  de  novo,  while 
the  former  retained  their  old  assessments,  while  accounting 
separately,  and  under  protest,  for  the  fees  in  excess  of  their  servitium 
debitum.     So  far  as  the  lay  fiefs  were  concerned,  their  servitia,  con- 

56  Angevin  Kings,  ii.  180,  note. 

57  Liber  Rubeus,  p.  193. 

53  The  inquest  of  1163  would  have  ascertained  the  actual  number  of  the  arch- 
bishop's knights  and  their  fees. 

5a  Ignorasse  quidem  haec  [debita]  servitia  militaria  Regis  .  .  .  sneccsspres  subse- 
guentium  argumento  non  immerito  potuit  dubitare :  quia  cum  Rex  Henricus  .  .  .  tra- 
deret,  a  guolibet  sui  regni  milite  marcam  unam  .  .  .  exegit,  publico  praecipiens  edicto 
quod  quilibet  praelatus  et  baro  quot  milites  de  co  tencrent  in  capite  publicis  suis  instru- 
ments significarent  {Liber  Rubeus,  p.  4). 
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De  scutagio  Walteri  de  Bolebec. 
In  thesauro  v  marcae.60 


De  scutagio  Stephani  de  Bule- 
mer.     In  thesauro  v  marcae. 


De   scutagio    Eadulfi   de   Wir- 
cestria.     In  thesauro  i  marca.61 


genital  with  Norman  rule,  were  now  swept  away.     Here,  from  the 
single  county  of  Northumberland,  are  three  cases  in  point. 

11G2  11G8 

Walterus  de  Bolebec  redd.  comp. 
de  iiii  marcis  et  dim.  de  eodem 
auxilio. 

Idem  debet  xlviii  s.  et  v  d.  pro 
tribus  Militibus  et  iiabus  terciis  par- 
tibus  Mil.  de  Novo  feffamento. 

Stephanus  de  Bulemer  redd, 
comp.  de  iiii  marcis  de  eodem 
auxilio. 

Idem  debet  xxhi  s.  et  iiii  d.  de  i 
milite  et  dim.  et  quarta  parte  Mil. 
de  Novo  feffamento. 

Radulfus  de  Wigornio  redd, 
comp.  de  i  marca  de  eodem  auxilio 
pro  i  milite. 

Idem  debet  xiii  s.  de  dim.  Mil.  et 
de  i  tercia  et  de  i  septima  parte 
Mil.  de  Novo  feffamento. 

The  change  thus  made  by  the  restless  king  was  permanent  in 
its  effect,  and  thenceforth  the  only  assessment  recognised  was  that 
based  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  1186,  had  been  created  de  veteri  and 
de  novo.62 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  levy,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  would  touch.  When  we  find,  as  we  often  do,  that  the  sum 
paid  in  1168  in  respect  of  a  fief  does  not  tally  with  the  number  of 
fees  recorded  in  the  carta,  we  must  remember  that  in  the  Liber 
Niger  and  Liber  Eubens  we  have  not  the  original  cartae,  but  only 
transcripts  liable  to  clerical  error.  Checking  the  cartae  by  these 
payments,  we  constantly  find  cases  in  which  the  number  of  fees 
should  be  slightly  greater  than  is  recorded  in  the  carta.63  I  suspect 
that  the  transcriber,  in  these  cases,  has  omitted  entries  in  the 
original  carta,  and  this  suspicion  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact 

65  De  hoc  predicto  feodo  debet  Rcgl  v  milites  (Carta). 

61  Teneo  de  vobis  .  .  .  feodum  i  viilltls,  unde  debeo  vobis  facere  servitium  i  miliiis 
(Carta). 

n  It  must  always  be  remembered  that,  as  explained  above,  in  cases  where  the 
requisite  number  of  knights  had  not  been  enfeoffed  by  11G6,  the  balance  de  dominio 
was  added  to  those  actually  created,  as  de  veteri  together. 

03  Thus  Daniel  de  Crevequer  pays  on  one  fee  (de  veteri)  more  than  his  carta  re- 
cords, William  de  Tracy  on  half  a  fee  (de  veteri),  Adam  de  Port  on  one,  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  on  two,  the  earl  of  Warwick  on  two  and  a  half,  Maurice  de  Craon  on  one, 
the  abbot  of  Hulme  on  a  quarter  of  a  fee,  WTilliam  de  Albini  (Pincerna)  on  one,  Henry 
de  Lacy  on  one  and  a  half,  William  de  Vescy  on  one,  Bertram  de  Bulemer  on  a  half, 
and  William  Paynell  on  one  (these  figures  are  all  subject  to  correction).  The  case  of 
William  de  Vescy  is  specially  conspicuous,  because  the  nineteen  fees  enumerated  are 
distinctly  spoken  of  as  twenty. 
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that  where  the  original  return  enables  us  to  test  the  transcript,  we 
find  in  the  great  carta  for  the  honour  of  Clare  that  the  original 
transcriber  has  omitted  half  a  fee  of  William  de  Hastinges,  has  left 
out  altogether  the  entry  'Beginaldus  de  Cruce,  dimidium  militem,1 
and  has  changed  the  quarter  fee  of  Geoffrey  fitz  Piers  into  half  a 
fee ;  while  in  that  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  Eobert  de  Denton's 
half  fee  is  converted  into  a  whole  one.  The  (Eed  Book)  transcriber 
of  the  original  transcript  has  made  a  further  omission. 

Another  source  of  discrepancy  may  be  found  in  the  dangerous 
resemblance  of  formulae.  Thus  the  carta  of  Banulf  fitz  Walter 
records  three  and  three-quarter  fees  duly  accounted  for.  Yet  his 
payment  in  1168  is  not  21.  10s.  but  21.  4s.  5d.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  holding  was  really  three  and  one-third  fees,64  but  the  tran- 
scriber read  *  iij[a]  pars  '  (one-third)  as  'iij  partes  '  (three-quarters). 

How  easily  such  errors  arose  may  be  seen  in  the  elaborate 
entries  on  Simon  de  Beauchamp's  fief.  Here  the  formula  decern 
denarios  quando  Bex  accipit  mar  cam  de  milite,  correctly  reproduced 
in  the  Black  Book,  becomes  x  denarius,  &c,  in  the  Bed  Book.  The 
former  expression  means  '  tenpence  in  the  marc  '  (i.e.  one-sixteenth 
of  a  fee) ;  whereas  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  '  the  tenth  penny  in  the 
marc'  (i.e.  one-tenth  of  a  fee),  and  upsets  the  whole  reckoning. 
The  correct  formula  is  a  not  uncommon  one,  and  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  de  xx  solidis  viii  denarios  (eightpence  in  the  pound) 
which  is  given  as  the  holding  of  two  knights  of  the  honour  of  Clare, 
and  represents  the  thirtieth  of  a  fee.65 

Lastly,  I  think  that,  on  further  examination,  there  are  three 
fiefs  of  which  the  servitia  debita,  though  at  first  sight  irregular,66 
may  fairly  be  brought  into  line  as  multiples  of  the  constalndaria . 
That  of  Bohun,  though  implied  by  the  carta  to  be  thirty  and  a  half 
knights,  paid  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  years  on  exactly  thirty  ;  that 
of  Malet,  though  similarly  given  as  twenty  and  one-sixth  in  the 
carta,  is  returned  in  the  Testa  de  Nevill  as  exactly  twenty  ; 67  that 
of  Beauchamp  of  Hacche,  though  distinctly  given  as  seventeen  in 
the  carta,  will  be  found,  on  careful  collation  of  the  rolls  for  7  and 
8  Hen.  II,  to  be  claimed  by  the  exchequer  as  17  +  3,  i.e.  20. 

Here  also,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowable  to  glance  at  the  foreign 
parallels  to  fiefs  of  sixty  fees  and  smaller  multiples  of  five.  There 
is  a  charter  of  Charles  the  Fair  (1322-8)  qua  Alphonsum  de 
Hispania    '  Baronem   et  Bicum  Hominem'   Navarrae  creat ;  et,  ut 

64  This  brings  it  into  relation  with  the  Constabularia,  of  which  it  thus  formed  just 
a  third. 

Gi  The  same  formula  is  found  in  Domesday  applied  to  nidation  in  East  Anglia, 
where  the  assessment  of  manors  is  expressed  not  in  terms  of  the  hide,  but  in  fractions 
of  the  pound. 

66  Vide  supra,  p.  439. 

67  Willelmus  Malet  tenet  Carl  dc  Domino  Regeet  alias  terras  suas  per  servicium 
viginti  militum  (p.  163). 
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Baronis  et  Rici  Hominis  statum  manu  tenere  possit,  eidem  cle  gratia 
speciali  60  militias  [knight's  fees']  in  regno  suo  Navarrae  concedit 
modo  consucto  tenendos  et  possidejidos,68  while  an  edict  of  earlier  date 
proclaims : — De  Vasvassore  [i.e.  baron]  qui  quinque  milites  habet, 
per  mortem  \J  pro  morte~\  ejus,  emendetur  60  unciae  auri  cocti,  et  per 
plagam  \J  pro  plaga]  30,  et  siplures  habuerit  milites,  crescat  compositio 
sicut  numerus  militum.60 

IV.     The  Total  Number  of  Knights  due. 

Ad  hoc  solicitius  animum  direxi  ut  per  regna  Angliae  debita 
Regi  servitia  militaria  quatinus  potui  plenissimc  percunctarerJ10 
So  writes  Swereford,  who  proceeds  to  explain  that  neither  the 
famous  Bishop  Nigel  himself,  nor  his  successor,  Bishop  Bicharcl, 
nor  even  William  Longchamp,  had  left  any  certain  information  on 
the  subject ;  while  he  (Swereford)  could  not  accept  the  common 
belief  that  the  Conqueror  had  created  servitia  of  knights  to  the 
amount  of  32,000.71  The  cause  of  his  failure  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  confused  two  different  things  :  (1)  the  debita  Regi  servitia, 
which  formed  the  only  assessment  of  fiefs  down  to  1166 ;  (2)  the 
assessment  based  on  the  cartae  of  1166,  which  superseded  the  debita 
servitia,  and  is  not  evidence  of  their  amount.72  But  then,  as  I  have 
already  explained  above,  the  exchequer  official  was  concerned  only 
with  the  actual  claims  of  the  crown  ;  for  him  the  original  *  service 
due  '  had  a  merely  academic  interest. 

There  are  two  estimates  for  the  total  of  which  we  are  in  search. 
One  is  32,000  knights ;  the  other  60,000. 

'  Stephen  Segrave,'  Dr.  Stubbs  reminds  us,  *  the  minister  of 
Henry  III,  reckoned  32,000  as  the  number '  (which  confirms  Swere- 
ford's  statement),  but  he  himself  wisely  declines  to  hazard  *  a 
conjectural  estimate,'73  adding  that  *'the  official  computation  on 
which  the  scutage  was  levied,  reckoned  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  32,000  knights'  fees,  but  the  amount  of  money  actually 
raised  by  Henry  II  on  this  account,  in  any  single  year,  was  very 
far  from  commensurate.'  Gneist  repeats  this  figure,  but  holds 
that  '  as  far  as  we  may  conjecture  by  reference  to  later  statements, 
the  number  of  shields  may  be  fixed  at  about  30,000.' 74 

68  Ducange  (1887),  ii.  581. 

Hi}  lb.  viii.  255.  Ducange  indeed  asserts  that  five  knights  was  the  qualification 
in  Normandy  for  barony,  but  the  statement  is  based  on  a  mistaken  rendering  and  is 
elsewhere  disproved. 

70  Liber  Rubens,  p.  4. 

71  Illud  commune  vcrbum,  in  ore  singulorum  tunc  temporis  divulgatum,  fatuum 
reputans  et  mirabilc,  quod  in  regni  conquisitionc  Dux  Normannorum,  Bex  Willelmus 
servitia  xxxiim  militum  infeodavit  (ib.). 

72  Swereford,  it  is  clear,  failed  to  grasp  the  great  change  of  assessment  in  1166. 

73  Const.  Hist.  i.  432. 

74  Ibid.  i.  157.     Dr.  Stubbs  rightly  rejects  Mr.  Pearson's  'conjecture  that  the 
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On  the  wondrous  estimate  of  60,000  I  have  more  to  say. 
Started  by  Ordericus,75  this  venerable  fable  has  been  handed  down  by 
Higden  and  others,  till  in  the  '  Short  History,  of  the  English  People  ' 
it  has  attained  a  world-wide  circulation.76  Dr.  Stubbs  has  rightly 
dismissed  the  statement  '  as  one  of  the  many  numerical  exaggera- 
tions of  the  early  historians  ; ' 77  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
has  detected,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  sum. 
What  that  interest  is  will  be  seen  at  once  when  I  say  that  Orde- 
ricus, who  asserts  that  the  Conqueror  had  so  apportioned  the 
knight-service  tit  Angliae  regnum  Ix  millia  militum  indesinenter 
haberet  (iv.  7),  also  alleges  that  the  number  present  at  the  famous 
Salisbury  assembly  (1086)  was  60,000.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
compare  this  '  body  whose  numbers  were  handed  down  by  tradition 
as  no  less  than  sixty  thousand,' 78  with  the  '  sixty  thousand  horse- 
men'79— utferunt  sexaginta  millia  equitum — of  thirteen  years  earlier, 
and  with  the  number  of  the  Norman  invaders,  '  commonly  given 
at  sixty  thousand,' 80  of  seven  years  earlier  still.  It  is  Ordericus, 
too,  who  states  that  the  treasure  in  Normandy  at  the  death  of 
Henry  I  was  60,000L  Pursuing  the  subject,  we  learn  from 
Giraldus  that  the  Conqueror's  annual  income  was  60,000  marcs.81 
Fantosme  speaks  of  marshalled  knights  as 

Meins  de  seisante  mile,  e  plus  de  seisante  treis, 

and  the  author  of  the  Anglo-Norman  poem  on  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  gives  the  strength  of  the  Irish  host,  in  1171,  as  60,000 
men.  Even  '  Sir  Bevis,'  if  I  remember  right,  slew  in  the  streets  of 
London  60,000  men  ;  and  Fitz  Stephen  asserts  that,  in  Stephen's 
reign,  London  was  able  to  turn  out  60,000  foot.82  It  may,  also, 
not  be  without  significance  that  60,000  Moors  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  at  Navas  de  Tolosa,  and  that  William  of  Sicily  was 
said  to  have  bequeathed  to  Henry  II  three  distinct  sums  of  60,000 
each.83 

The  fact  is  that  '  sixty  thousand  '  was  a  favourite  phrase  for  a 
great  number,  and  that  '  sixty  '  was  used  in  this  sense  just  as  the 

number  of  32,000  applied  to  the  hides,  and  that  the  number  of  knights'  fees,  calculated 
at  five  hides  each,  would  be  6,400.' 

75  His  temporibus  militiam  Anglici  regni  Bex  Willelmus  conscribi  fecit  et  Ix  millia 
militum  invenit,  quos  omnes,  dum  necesse  esset,  paratos  esse  praecepit. 

76  'A  whole  army  was  by  this  means  encamped  upon  the  soil,  and  the  king's 
summons  could  at  any  moment  gather  sixty  thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard.' 

77  Const.  Hist.  i.  264.     Compare  pp.  431-2. 

78  Freeman  (Norm.  Cong,  iv.  694). 

79  lb.  iv.  562. 

80  lb.  iii.  387. 

81  Annul  fiscales  redditus   .   .   .  ad  sexaginta  millia  marcarum  summam  im- 
plebant. 

82  Sexaginta  millia  peditum  (p.  4). 

83  Sexaginta  millia  silinas  de  frumento,  SRxaginta  millia  de  hordeo,  sexaginta 
millia  de  vino  (Richard  of  Devizes,  ed.  Howlett,  p.  396). 
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Eomans 84  had  used  it  in  classical  times  and  just  as  Eussian 
peasants  (I  think  I  have  read)  use  it  to  this  day.  The  '  twice  six 
hundred  thousand  men,'  who  were  burning  to  fight  for  England,85 
and  the  180,000/.  (60000x8)  of  Gervase  (1159),  are  traceable, 
doubtless,  to  the  same  source. 

How  strangely  different  from  these  wild  figures  are  the  sober 
facts  of  the  case  !  The  whole  of  the  church  fiefs,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  only  liable  to  find  784  knights,  a  number  which,  small  as  it 
was,  just  exceeded  the  entire  knight-service  of  Normandy  as 
returned  in  1171.  As  to  the  lay  fiefs  it  is  not  possible  to  speak 
with  equal  confidence.  I  have  ventured  to  fix  the  approximate 
quota  of  104  (more  or  less),  of  which  92  are  in  favour  of  my  theory : 
48  fiefs,  of  five  knights  and  upwards,  remain  undetermined.86  If 
the  average  of  knights  to  a  fief  were  the  same  in  the  latter  as  in 
the  former  class,  the  total  contingents  of  the  lay  barons  would 
amount,  apparently,  to  3,534  knights ;  but,  as  the  latter  one 
includes  such  enormous  fiefs  as  those  of  Gloucester  and  of  Clare, 
with  such  important  honours  as  those  of  Peverel  and  Eye,  we  must 
increase  our  estimate  accordingly,  and  must  also  make  allowance  for 
fiefs  omitted  and  for  those  owing  less  than  five  knights  (which  are 
comparatively  unimportant). 

Making,  therefore,  every  allowance,  we  shall  probably  be  safe  in 
saying  that  the  whole  servitium  debitum,  clerical  and  lay,  of  England 
can  scarcely  have  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  reached,  5,000  knights. 

Indefinite  though  such  a  result  may  seem,  it  is  worth  obtaining 
for  the  startling  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  60,000  of  Order- 
icus,  to  the  32,000  of  Segrave,87  and  to  the  30,000  of  Gneist.  The 
only  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  has  approximated,  by  investigating 
for  himself,  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  is  Mr.  Pearson ; 88  but  his 
calculations,  I  fear,  are  vitiated  by  the  unfortunate  guess  that  the 
alleged  32,000  fees  were  really  6,400  of  5  hides  each.  It  is  a  hope- 
less undertaking  to  reconcile  the  facts  with  the  wild  figures  of 
medieval  historians  by  resorting  to  the  ingenious  devices  of 
apocalyptic  interpretation.  J.  H.  Bound. 

84  Sexaginta  accipitur  indefinite  de  magno  numero.  Sexcenti  saepe  usurpatur  pro 
numero  ingenti  et  indefinite  (Forcellini,  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon). 

85  Bis  sex  sibi  millia  centum  {Carmen  de  hello  Hastingensi). 

86  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  figures  cannot  be  absolutely  accurate. 
Some  honours  are  omitted,  it  seems,  in  the  returns  from  which  we  have  to  work,  and  for 
these  allowance  must  be  made. 

87  [1235]  Sicut  Stephanus  Segrave  .  .  .  asserebat  et  affirmahat  vctus  scutagium  ad 
xxxii  millia  scuta  assumabatur  et  irrotulabatur ;  et  ad  tantundem  plene  et  plane  potuit 
novum  scutagium  de  novis  terris  assumari  (Ann.  Monast.  i.  364). 

88  '  Nine  thousand  for  all  England  would  be  a  large  estimate  at  any  time  in  the 
twelfth  century '  (Early  and  Middle  Ages,  i.  375). 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Confraternities  of  Penitence,  their 
Dramas  and  their  Lamentations 

i 

IN  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  confraternities  of 
penitence  were  in  full  vigour  at  Perugia.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  certain  whether  they  owe  their  birth  to  the  young  Franciscan, 
later  known  as  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  whose  angelic  voice  and 
language  drew  such  crowds  that  no  building  could  contain  those 
who  came  to  hear  him,  and  that  merchants,  for  want  of  buyers, 
found  it  useless  to  expose  their  wares  when  he  preached.  Yet 
whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  there  is  a  strong  probability  in 
the  tradition  which  assigns  the  introduction  of  that  great  revival 
movement,  which,  commencing  in  Italy,  spread  over  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  many  parts  of  England,  to  a  preacher  of  in- 
fluence so  marvellous  that  his  audiences  secured  their  places  over- 
night, and,  when  at  last  the  time  for  hearing  him  arrived,  were  so 
moved  by  his  calls  to  repentance  that  their  sobs  of  contrition  would 
often  drown  his  voice. 

The  '  Studio '  of  Padua  also  (to  use  the  name  by  which  that 
university  was  known)  was  founded  in  1207,  not  twenty  years 
before  St.  Anthony's  appearance,  and  must  have  helped  to  spread 
abroad  the  influence  of  his  preaching. 

Italy  was  at  that  time  torn  to  pieces  by  the  foreigner  as  well  as 
by  internal  dissensions.  Pope  and  emperor  were  struggling  for 
the  mastery,  and  the  people  sometimes  beheld  with  amazement  the 
victory  of  the  GhibeDines  under  the  anathema  of  the  church  over 
the  Guelphs  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  favour.  Powerful 
nobles  joining  one  side  or  the  other  committed  terrible  cruelties  on 
all  who  ventured  to  cross  their  path.  Eich  communities  were  dis- 
tracted with  internal  faction,  and  city  states,  as  in  the  case  of 
Florence  and  Siena,  turned  their  arms  against  one  another.  Seldom 
did  the  lower  classes  both  in  town  and  country  lead  a  more  helpless 
existence  than  at  this  time.  Even  the  powers  of  nature  seemed 
leagued  against  them,  floods  and  famines  bringing  in  their  train 
appalling  epidemics  by  which  the  peninsula  was  desolated. 

With  these  depressing  influences  came  the  recollection  of  the 
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predictions  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  a  Cistercian  monk  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  had  declared  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  would  immediately  precede  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  1260  to  abide  with  man.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  present  was  hard  to  bear  and  the  future  fraught  with 
dread,  the  city  of  Perugia  received  in  1258  an  unexpected  visit 
from  an  aged  monk  named  Eaniero  Fasano,  who,  renouncing  the 
life  of  a  recluse,  appeared  clad  in  sackcloth  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist  and  a  scourge  in  his  hand.  He  proclaimed  in  the  open 
streets  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  call  the  people  to 
repentance  that  they  might  save  themselves  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Eaniero  eloquently  enforced  the  necessity  of  personal  and 
active  repentance  by  example  as  well  as  by  preaching.  He  urged 
all  who  would  listen  to  him  to  implore  the  divine  aid,  to  mortify 
the  flesh  and  scourge  themselves  in  memory  of  the  passion  of 
Christ.  The  people  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  passionate 
appeals  of  the  old  hermit,  and  very  soon  a  large  body  of  laymen 
and  women  joined  together,  calling  themselves  '  the  disciplinants 
of  Jesus  Christ ; '  going  about  bewailing  their  sins,  and  scourging 
themselves  till  the  blood  ran. 

The  idea  of  punishing  our  bodies  for  the  sins  to  which  they  have 
inclined  us,  by  subjecting  them  to  pain  and  indignity,  in  the  hope 
that  future  penalties  will  be  mitigated,  is  very  ancient.  In  the 
west  the  practice  of  self-scourging  was,  however,  not  very  noticeable 
till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  adopted  by  many  ecclesiastics. 
Peter  Damiani,  the  abbot  of  Fonte  Avillano,  known  later  as 
cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  not  only  promoted  the  belief  in  this 
power  of  penitence  in  his  monastery  and  among  his  clergy,  but 
encouraged  it  among  the  laity.  St.  Dominick  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
of  the  same  monastery,  went  beyond  Peter ;  he  flagellated  himself 
not  only  for  his  own  sins  but  for  the  sins  of  others,  according  to  a 
scale  by  which  he  reckoned  that  so  many  stripes  inflicted  during 
the  recitation  of  certain  psalms  were  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of 
so  many  years  of  grace  to  sinners  in  a  future  state.  The  mendi- 
cant orders  embraced  this  system  of  mortifying  the  flesh,  the 
Dominicans  as  well  as  the  Franciscans  adopting  it  into  their  rules. 
From  their  example  all  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the 
practice. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  preached  to  rich  and  poor,  gentle  and 
simple,  with  magic  influence  over  all.  Though  we  do  not  know 
how  far  the  repentance  which  he  enjoined  was  of  a  durable 
character,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  his  hearers  sought  to  escape 
from  further  temptation  by  entering  one  or  other  of  the  religious 
orders  which  were  at  that  time  springing  up.  At  Perugia  at  all 
events  Eaniero  originated  the  movement,  encouraging  the  townsfolk 
and  working  classes  to  continue  their  several  callings  in  the  world, 
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but  at  the  same  time  to  associate  themselves  in  confraternities  and 
companies  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  their  religious 

life. 

We  have  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness— a  '  Paduan  monk  ' 
as  he  describes  himself— a  description  of  the  rise  of  this  singular 
movement. 

Nobles  and  plebeians  alike,  old  and  young,  even  children  of  five  years 
old,  walked  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  cities  all  but  naked, 
each  holding  in  his  hand  a  thonged  scourge,  with  which  amidst  groans 
and  lamentations  they  so  vigorously  lashed  their  shoulders  that  the  blood 
ran.  With  torrents  of  tears,  as  if  they  beheld  with  their  bodily  eyes  the 
very  passion  of  the  Saviour,  they  implored  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  aid  of 
his  Mother,  supplicating  that  their  sins  might  be  pardoned  as  had  been 
those  of  numberless  other  penitent  sinners.  Thus,  not  only  by  day  but  at 
night,  with  lighted  tapers  in  the  most  rigorous  winter,  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  by  tens  of  thousands,  they  made  the  round  of  the  churches  in 
the  cities,  and,  preceded  by  the  priests  with  crosses  and  banners,  humbly 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  altars.  The  like  they  did  in  towns  and 
villages,  so  that  the  fields  and  mountains  seemed  to  ring  with  the 
voices  of  those  who  cried  to  the  Lord.  All  musical  instruments  were 
silent  at  that  time,  and  all  love  ditties  were  hushed.  Only  the  doleful 
dirge  of  the  penitents  was  everywhere  heard,  and  at  its  piteous  strains 
the  most  stony  heart  softened  and  the  driest  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Nor  were  women  strangers  to  such  devotion,  for  not  only  those  of  the 
cities,  but  also  noble  matrons  and  tender  virgins,  practised  the  like  in 
their  own  rooms. 

Then  all  discords  were  harmonised  ;  the  usurers  and  thieves  hastened 
to  restore  what  had  been  unjustly  seized.  Men  stained  with  various 
crimes  acknowledged  their  misdeeds  and  changed  their  ways.  The  prisons 
were  opened  and  their  inmates  set  free,  while  the  exile  found  that  he 
could  return  home.  So  great  was  the  active  repentance  that  it  spread 
into  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  Not  only  the  simple  but  the 
wise  wondered  greatly  at  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  fervour,  especially 
as  this  unheard-of  form  of  contrition  was  not  originated  by  the  supreme 
pontiff  nor  by  the  labour  of  some  known  preacher,  or  some  other  great 
authority,  but  was  only  the  work  of  plain  living  men. 

Muratori,  who  has  preserved  this  testimony,1  tells  us  in  his 
1  Annals,'  that  feuds  between  families,  towns,  and  even  states,  were 
made  up  at  the  instance  of  the  low-born  but  earnest  men  who 
composed  the  penitent  bands.  For  instance  the  people  of  Imola 
sought  their  ancient  enemies  the  Bolognese  and  became  friends. 
Bologna  essayed  to  live  in  trust  and  amity  with  Modena,  Modena 
with  Parma  and  Eeggio,  Piacenza  with  Pavia,  Genoa  with  Tortona. 
In  the  Diario  del  Graziani  a  curious  example  is  mentioned  of  the 
feeling  which  had  been  called  forth  at  the  instance  of  the  disciplinati . 
Some  years  had  passed  by  since  the  commencement  of  this  move- 
ment.   We  read  :— 

1  Monazh.  Patav.  Chronic.  (Rer.  Ital.  Script,  viii.  712). 
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1314.  The  kiss  of  peace.  In  the  month  of  August  of  this  year,  the 
commune  of  Perugia  made  peace  with  the  commune  of  Todi  in  this 
manner :  that  the  syndic  of  the  latter  and  the  syndic  of  the  former 
kissed  each  other  on  the  mouth,  the  which  peace  was  made  at  the  foot  of 
the  campanile  of  S.  Lorenzo,  with  certain  stipulations  which  are  to  be 
seen  written  in  the  hall  of  our  commune.2 

Passing  by  Spoleto  the  confraternities  entered  the  Romagna, 
overrunning  the  towns  on  the  way,  visiting  the  churches,  and  lash- 
ing themselves  before  the  altars  with  many  scourges,  beseeching 
God  that  he  would  show  his  mercy,  and  grant  peace  to  men. 
More  than  20,000  people,  singing  divine  songs,  arrived  at  Modena 
by  the  end  of  October.  Taking  their  rise  in  a  Guelphic  city,  they 
found  all  the  Ghibelline  states  naturally  against  them,  political 
designs  under  the  cloak  of  religion  being  feared.  Manfred  in  the 
marches  and  south  of  the  papal  states  barred  their  passage,  whilst 
in  the  north  the  lords  of  Cremona,  Brescia,  Novara,  and  Milan 
followed  suit.  In  the  latter  place  the  Delia  Torre,  on  hearing  of  the 
pilgrims'  approach  are  said  to  have  erected  six  hundred  gallows, 
'  on  perceiving  which,'  says  the  old  chronicle, '  the  penitents  retired.' 
Large  bands,  however,  of  these  religious  enthusiasts,  gaining 
Genoa,  passed  along  the  western  seaboard  into  Provence.  Some 
braved  the  Alps,  while  others  later,  taking  a  north-easterly  direction, 
swept  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  past  Treviso  into  Carinthia. 
Thence  Bavaria,  Austria,  with  the  provinces  lying  along  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Alps,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  received  the  wanderers. 
Even  Hungary  and  Poland  echoed  with  their  singing.  Naturally 
amongst  their  songs  were  hymns  to  the  cross,  which,  carried  aloft 
on  their  banners,  guided  them  in  their  pilgrimages.  In  other  songs 
they  stimulated  the  lukewarm  to  swell  the  number  of  the  peni- 
tents, or  recounted  incidents  of  the  passion,  in  memory  of  which 
they  were  scourging  themselves.      One  instance  may  be  given  here. 

Devoti. — May  shame  fall  on  everyone  who  will  himself  the  cross  not  take  ! 
Sure  his  heart  than  stone  is  harder,  if  it  will  not  melt  or  break, 
Seeing  that  his  own  He  carried,  who  on  it  himself  was  raised. 
Who  will  be  to  us  a  brother,  must  not  be  without  the  cross, 
Mourning  o'er  his  sins  committed,  with  his  tears  must  wash  them  out. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  Umbria,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
should  have  been  the  scene  of  this  singular  '  revival '  movement. 
This  most  picturesque  region,  with  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
of  hill  and  dale,  exhibiting  in  a  very  marked  way  the  allegro  and 
the  pensieroso  in  its  scenery,  naturally  inspired  the  poet  as  well 
as  the  painter.  The  highly  sensitive  and  religious  nature  of  this 
people  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the  person  of  St.  Francis,  who 
shortly  before  the  rise  of  the  confraternities  had  founded  his  order, 
which,  by  the  force  of  example,  taught  the  Christian  virtues  of  love 
2  Cronache  delict  Ciltd  di  Perugia,  1309-1491  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  xvi.) 
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and  humility.  To  the  fervour  of  his  eloquence  St.  Francis  added 
something  new  to  rouse  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  This 
was  the  presepio,  exhibiting  the  scene  of  the  holy  family  in  the  stable 
on  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  with  the  ox,  the  ass,  and  the  shepherds, 
before  which,  besides  the  special  offices  of  the  church,  solemn  can- 
ticles were  sung.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Flagellants  to  represent 
the  closing  scenes  of  that  holy  life,  the  torture  and  death  endured 
for  the  sake  of  man,  and  thereby  to  excite  feelings  of  contrition 
and  gratitude.  As  time  went  on,  their  representations  became 
more  and  more  dramatic. 


II. 

So  remarkable  wTas  the  favour  with  which  this  '  revival '  movement, 
inaugurated  by  the  monk  Eaniero,  was  received  by  the  people,  that, 
in  a  very  few  months  after  his  preaching,  organised  confraternities 
with  regular  statutes  and  locales  were  to  be  found  in  both  north 
and  south  of  Italy.  Following  the  disciplinati  di  Gesu  Christo  in 
1260  at  Peragia  came  the  confraternity  del  gonfalone  at  Kome  in 
the  same  year,  the  Passion  of  Christ  being  represented  by  it  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  Perugia  itself  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
Cistercians  as  well  as  by  the  orders  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

The  members  of  the  confraternities,  which  were  first  known  in 
Perugia,  have  received  many  names.  They  were  known  &sflagel- 
lanti  and  scopatori,  as  self-scourgers  ;  battuti  and  verberatori  from 
beating  their  breasts  in  contrition ;  disciplinati,  the  self- subjected 
ones,  and  laudesi  from  the  nature  of  their  songs.  They  were  best 
known  as  battuti  and  disciplinati,  names  which  have  survived  to 
this  day.  In  1261  Treviso  had  a  society  of  battuti.  According  to 
Avogaro  there  was  a  clause  in  their  constitutions  that  the  canons  of 
the  Duomo  of  Treviso  were  to  furnish  the  society  with  two  ecclesi- 
astics, *  who  being  instructed  in  singing  can  take  the  parts  of  Mary 
and  the  Angel '  at  the  festival  of  the  annunciation  more  solito,  while 
the  brotherhood  was  to  furnish  these  characters  with  proper  solos. 
We  see  by  the  '  as  is  usual '  mentioned,  that  such  representations 
were  not  new  to  the  clergy  of  Treviso.  Modena  had  its  company 
delta  scova  (of  the  birch),  Mantua  had  one  delta  morte,  Bologna 
one  delta  vita,  Bergamo  one  de  Santa  Croce.  Soon  afterwards 
Siena  followed  in  their  steps,  though  the  company  at  Assisi  di  Santo 
Stefano  was  not  established  till  1375.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  dates  given  are  those  when  the  societies  were  canonically 
sanctioned;  in  each  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  had 
commenced  operations  some  time  before. 

Taking  the  hymns  of  the  church  as  a  model,  the  lay  companies 
offered  up  their  prayers  and  praises  in  a  poetic  form.  Bugged  and 
uncouth  as  these  compositions  were,  they  were  full  of  expression, 
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and  displayed  how  fervently  hearts  were  touched  by  the  religious 
feelings  suddenly  awakened  in  them.  Not  composed  in  the  closet 
by  cultured  men  in  Latin,  they  were  struck  off  in  enthusiastic 
moments  by  laymen,  often  of  humble  birth,  who  avoided  a 
language  which  had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood  and  used 
that  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  development 
of  the  representation  of  their  laucle  and  devozioni,  as  they  were 
called,  the  flagellants  followed  the  course  taken  by  the  originators 
of  the  Greek  drama.  At  first  it  was  usual  to  have  one  voice, 
later  another  was  added  to  it ;  the  singing  was  alternate,  and 
then  the  action  and  the  dialogue  were  distributed  among  a 
larger  number  of  assistants.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  laucle,  the  rude  poems  of  the  confraternities,  we 
are  indebted  to  Signor  E.  Monaci,  who  in  1878  discovered,  in  an  old 
manuscript  in  the  Vallicelliana  Library  at  Rome,  these  religious 
poems  written  in  the  dialect  of  Perugia.  Further  light  was  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  his  comparison  of  this  manuscript  with  one  dated 
1374  belonging  to  the  municipality  of  Perugia,  and  with  another  at 
Assisi,  and  by  the  examination  of  some  laude  dedicated  by '  ilpopolo 
Perugino '  to  S.  Ercolano,  the  patron  saint  of  Perugia.  The  term 
lamia  is  a  very  old  one.  It  began  in  Umbria  and  fell  into  disuse 
even  there.  At  first  the  laude  were  purely  lyric,  and  as  long  as  those 
who  sang  them  continued  to  roam  about,  it  is  probable  that  this 
form  alone  prevailed.  It  would  be  suitable  to  use  in  processions 
and  when  the  brethren  were  going  through  their  '  discipline. *  Thus 
we  read  in  the  statutes  of  the  disciplinati  of  Siena,  1285, '  When  the 
discipline  is  being  administered  the  prior  must  cause  to  be  sung 
some  lauda  or  something  else  in  praise  of  Jesus  Christ ; '  and  the 
regulations  of  many  other  societies  contain  the  same  direction. 
On  the  companies  settling  down  they  would  have  a  more  corporate 
life,  regular  places  of  meeting,  and  compositions  of  a  more  dramatic 
form  would  then  be  introduced.  In  1485  the  laude  come  dialogo  are 
mentioned  in  a  manuscript  of  the  confraternity  of  S.  Domenico 
at  Perugia,  showing  that  dramas  in  that  place  went  by  this  title. 
But  soon  laude  returned  to  the  lyric  signification,  devozioni  being 
taken  as  the  term  for  religious  dramas,  they  being  then  intimately 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  thus  true  devotions, 
acts  of  piety,  not  literary  productions.  Two  devozioni  discovered  by 
Signor  Palermo,  Giovedi  and  VenerdX  Santo,  bear  the  date  of  1375, 
but  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  earliest  of  their  kind.  They  show 
a  marked  improvement  on  the  laude.  The  stage-  directions  are  all 
in  the  vernacular  instead  of  in  Latin,  and  they  have  lines  of  eleven 
syllables  instead  of  the  eight -syllable  lines  of  the  laude,  a  formation 
continued  to  this  day  from  old  laude  times,  as  in  the  Maggi,  the 
secular  songs  of  Tuscany.  While  in  other  countries  the  mystery 
has  been  preceded  by  the  dramatic  liturgy,  the  dramatic  laude  of 
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the  laity  seem  to  have  come  straight  from  the  scriptures— chiefly 
in  the  form  of  the  proper  lessons  used  by  the  church  in  her 
festivals.  Another  source  to  which  the  laude  are  indebted  is  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  ecclesiastics  or  of  men  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  a  religious  life.  Chief  of  these  were  certain  visions 
declared  by  S.  Bonaventura  in  his  '  Meditations  '  to  have  been 
received  in  his  convent.  They  were  revelations  of  certain  episodes 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth  which  were  to  throw  light  on  many 
points  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  incidents  are  related  in  such 
simple  and  picturesque  language  that  both  poets  and  painters  of 
the  middle  ages  freely  used  them  as  their  texts.  Thus  there  arose 
from  these  mingled  sources,  from  the  hands  of  laymen  and  in  the 
language  they  usually  spoke,  lyrical  compositions  which  could  be 
sung  in  unison  by  all,  and  which  with  very  little  arrangement 
assumed  a  dramatic  form.  These  two  varieties  we  meet  with  in  the 
ordinal  which  each  confraternity  on  its  organisation  set  up,  such  as 
those  mentioned  as  having  been  discovered  in  Eome  and  at  Perugia. 
In  the  former  we  see  a  substitute  for  the  hymns  of  the  church ;  in 
the  latter,  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  lessons  usually  given 
from  the  scriptures.  The  composers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  laude 
are  unknown.  They  wrote  not  for  fame,  but  for  the  good  of  their 
own  souls  and  those  of  others.  Of  those  who  are  known,  Jacopone 
da  Todi  stands  out  in  relief  both  from  his  religious  poetry  and  also 
on  account  of  the  touching  incident  which  called  forth  the  poetic 
fervour  latent  within  him. 

Before  we  touch  upon  the  penitential  hymns,  or  the  canticles 
relating  to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  the  anguish  these  caused 
to  his  Mother — Jacopo's  chief  compositions — it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  sketch  of  their  author's  life. 

Born  at  Todi,  a  hill  city  in  Umbria,  of  a  family  that  was  powerful 
there,  he  completed  his  studies  by  becoming  a  doctor  of  laws,  following  the 
profession  of  an  advocate'sometimes,  perhaps  (as  the  chronicle  printed  in 
1558  puts  it)  prolonging  disputes  so  as  to  gain  by  them.  He  was  proud 
and  fond  of  money ;  he  had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  While  going  about  like  other  women, 
appearing  outwardly  worldly,  she  lived  a  truly  religious  life,  giving  herself 
to  severe  penitential  discipline  ;  her  companions  knew  nothing  of  this — 
least  of  all  her  husband,  who,  thinking  much  of  wealth  and  show,  desired 
that  she  should  go  about  arrayed  in  fine  clothes,  jewels,  &c.  She 
consented  to  this  because  it  was  his  wish,  not  that  it  gave  her  any 
pleasure.  It  happened  one  day  that  being  together  with- many  of  her 
friends  at  a  festa  in  Todi,  decked  in  all  her  finery  according  to  Jacopone's 
injunctions,  while  dancing  and  revelling  there  befel  what  was  worthy  of 
the  greatest  compassion.  The  flooring  on  which  they  stood  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  all  who  were  there  were  precipitated  down  below  and 
much  injured.  As  for  the  young  wife,  she  was  so  much  hurt  that  she 
only  lived  a  few  hours,  meanwhile  being  unable  to  speak.      Jacopone, 
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who  by  God's  mercy  was  not  present,  when  he  heard  the  cruel  news,  ran 
to  the  spot. 

Seeing  her  dreadful  plight,  he  wished,  as  one  does  in  such  cases,  to 
unlace  her,  but  she,  although  speechless,  offered  resistance  to  this.  But 
he  at  last  prevailed  and  carried  her  home.  After  her  death  he  undressed 
her  with  his  own  hands  and  found  that  under  her  costly  vestments  and 
next  her  tender  skin  she  wore  a  hair  shirt  of  the  roughest.  Jacopo,  who 
had  never  believed  that  his  wife,  being  young  and  handsome,  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  women  vain  and  worldly,  was  thunderstruck  at  seeing 
his  belief  completely  falsified. 

From  that  day  he  appeared  dazed,  and  was  no  more  the  reasonable 
creature  he  had  been.  The  reason  of  this  was  no  infirmity  of  body,  or 
the  terrible  anguish  of  losing  his  wife,  but  a  compunction  of  the  heart 
which  was  now  growing  in  him,  a  new  insight  into  himself  and  his  own 
wretchedness.  Wherefore,  bitterly  remembering  all  the  years  which  he 
had  so  ill  spent,  and  seeing  the  danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he 
resolved  to  change  his  life,  and  as  he  had  hitherto  lived  for  the  world, 
in  future  he  would  live  alone  for  Christ.  He  began  by  humbling  himself. 
No  longer  following  his  old  occupation,  he  abandoned  the  law  and  a  bril- 
liant future  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  determined  to  mortify 
himself  and  to  make  atonement  for  his  sins.  He  began  therefore,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  distribute  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor.  He  arrayed 
himself  in  the  robe  of  a  hermit  or  pilgrim,  and  did  all  he  could  to  humble 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  might  even  be  seen  in  churches  on  his 
knees,  praying  and  weeping  bitterly  for  his  sins.3 

Many  of  the  poems  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Jacopone  are 
not  by  him,  but  there  are  some  beautiful  compositions  which  cannot 
well  be  ascribed  to  others.  Chief  of  these  is  the  Lauda  sulla  Passions 
di  Christo,  which  probably  was  sung  or  recited— not  acted— in  the 
halls,  or  what  soon  came  to  be  called  the  oratories  of  the  confrater- 
nities. The  scene  opens  with  a  messenger  appearing  before  the 
Virgin.  As  in  the  majority  of  dramas  connected  with  the  passion 
in  which  John  appears,  the  chief  conversation  with  the  Virgin  is 
carried  on  by  the  beloved  apostle.     He  cries  : — 

Lady  of  paradise,  thy  son  is  taken, 

Jesus  Christ  the  blessed. 
Eun,  lady,  and  see 
How  badly  they  treat  him  ; 
Sure  death  may  have  come, 
For  they  have  scourged  him  full  sore. 
Mary.  Pray  how  could  this  be  ? 

For  he  ne'er  once  did  harm. 
0  Christ,  my  only  hope, 
How  was  he  taken  ? 
John.  Madonna,  he  was  betrayed. 
Judas  did  sell  him, 
For  thirty  pieces  sold  him, 
A  right  shameful  bargain. 
8  I  cantici  del  Bcato  Jacopone  da  Todi  con  la  vita  sua,  ed.  Salviano,  Koma,  1558. 
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Mary  calls  on  Mary  Magdalene  to  accompany  her ;  she  will  go 
where  her  son  may  be.  The  messenger  tells  her  that  Christ  is 
being  taken  to  Pilate.     She  appeals  to  the  governor. 

0  Pilate,  do  not  thus 

So  ill  treat  my  son, 

For  I  can  show  thee 

He  is  wrongly  accused. 

But  some  of  the  Jews  are  present,  they  lift  up  their  voices. 

Jews.  Crucify,  crucify  him. 

One  that  makes  himself  a  king, 

According  to  our  laws, 

Flies  straight  'gainst  our  rulers. 

She  beseeches  still : 

Mary.  I  pray  thee  listen  to  me, 
In  my  grief  and  pain. 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  change 
What  now's  in  thy  thought. 

Pilate.  Bring  out  the  two  thieves, 
Give  them  as  companions  ; 
With  thorns  shall  be  crowned 
Who  claimed  a  kingdom. 

Mary  has  been  thrust  aside,  the  royal  prisoner  has  been  re- 
moved.    She   apostrophises  her  son,  '  her  counsellor,  her  loved 

one.' 

Mary.  Son  with  the  tender  eyes, 
Why  dost  not  answer  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  hide  thyself 
From  her  who  did  bear  thee  ? 

John  points  in  the  distance. 

John.  Madonna,  there  is  the  cross 

To  which  they  would  draw  him, 
From  which  the  true  Light 
Will  shine  down  on  the  world. 

Mary.  0  cross,  what  wilt  thou  do, 
Wilt  thou  seize  my  son  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  embrace 
Who  did  ne'er  commit  sin  ? 

John.  0  mother,  full  of  misery, 

Thy  Son  they  are  despoiling, 

And  the  people  wilfully 

On  cross  would  have  him  nailed. 

Mary.  Would  strip  him  of  his  vestments ! 
Oh,  let  me  this  behold, 
So  cruelly  they've  wounded  him, 
He's  covered  o'er  with  blood. 
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John.  Lady,  one  hand  they  have  laid  hold  of, 
And  stretched  upon  the  cross, 
With  a  long  nail  they've  pierced  it 
And  fastened  it  hard  down. 

Now  the  other  hand  is  taken, 
In  nothing  is  it  spared, 
And  oh,  the  pains  most  terrible 
Must  increase  more  and  more. 

And  next  the  feet  they  are  seizing 
To  make  fast  to  the  tree, 
Those  joints  will  part  asunder, 
Those  limbs  they  will  divide. 

The  Virgin  and  her  companions  have  arrived  at  the  cross  on 
which  Christ  is  hanging.  He  is  motionless,  his  eyes  are  closed ; 
thinking  that  he  is  dead,  the  agonised  mother,  shocked  at  the 
discovery,  raises  her  voice,  and  commences  a  torrent  of  regrets  at 
her  son  being  taken  from  her.  '  Would  that  they  had  torn  out  her 
heart,  rather  than  for  him  to  have  been  stretched  upon  the  cross, 
abandoned  ! '  Kecalled  to  earth  by  the  despairing  accents  of  the  well- 
known  voice,  our  Lord  opens  his  eyes,  and  with  great  effort  speaks. 

0  mother,  whence  art  thou  come  ? 
As  mortal  thou  dost  wound  me  ; 
This  sore  weeping  doth  disturb  me, 
With  which  thou  art  possest. 

Mary  asks  the  cause  of  their  separation.  He  is  her  '  father, 
husband,  son  ;  who  has  wounded  and  stripped  him  ? ' 

Jesus.  Mother,  why  complain  ? 

Behold,  thou  must  remain 
To  comfort  those  of  mine 
I've  conquered  from  the  world. 

Mary.  My  son,  oh  say  not  so, 

Together  we'll  face  death, 

1  will  not  from  thee  go 
While  in  me  stays  some  breath. 

0  son  of  mother  full  of  woes, 
Grant  me  one  tomb  may  both  enclose, 
That  there  the  fragments  may  be  found 
Of  son  and  mother  both  opprest. 

Jesus.  Mother,  the  afflicted  one, 
Thou  shalt  not  live  alone, 
For  John,  the  loved  disciple, 
Shall  be  to  thee  a  son. 

John,  seest  thou  my  mother  ? 
Receive  her  in  charity, 
Entreat  her  full  tenderly, 
For  her  heart  is  pierced  through. 
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And  now  her  Son  expires,  and  Mary  resumes  the  corotto,  the 
song  of  mourning  she  had  begun  when  she  approached  the  cross. 

Son,  from  whom  the  spirit's  fled, 
Son  of  the  guileless  one, 
The  light  from  me's  banished, 
My  heart  is  full  of  woe. 

Son,  once  so  white  and  red, 
Son  beyond  compare, 
0  son  to  whom  I  cling, 
Dear  heart,  thou  hast  left  me. 

Son  of  the  golden  locks, 
Son  of  the  tender  gaze, 
Ah  me,  how  could  the  world 
Look  on  thee  with  scorn  ? 

Son,  sweet  and  pleasing, 
Son  of  the  forlorn  one, 
How  could  these  people 
Have  done  thee  such  wrong  ? 

John,  son  newly  given, 
No  more  lives  thy  brother, 
Now  has  entered  the  sword 
Which  was  once  prophesied. 

Now  are  dead  son  and  mother, 
With  one  blow  struck  down, 
And  will  be  found  knit  together, 
Mother  and  son  through  the  cross. 

As  it  had  been  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near, 
the  reign  of  the  false  Christ  which  was  to  precede  that  of  the  true 
one  early  formed  one  of  the  subjects  taken  for  a  drama  in  Italy. 
It  is  probable  that  Ancona  is  right  in  ascribing  to  Jacopone  da 
Todi  a  composition  which  appeared  at  this  time ;  the  style  is  like 
his,  and  we  know  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world 
with  the  greatest  apprehension.  This  lauda  was  to  be  recited  on 
Advent  Sunday.  It  is  written  in  the  Perugian  dialect,  and  unlike 
the  drama  of  the  Passion  which  contains  no  stage  directions,  it  has 
very  numerous  ones,  all  in  Latin.  Only  two  other  instances  are 
known  of  this  subject  having  been  taken  for  representation ;  one  in 
the  South  of  Germany,  and  the  other  in  England,  it  being  one  of 
the  collection  known  as  the  Chester  Plays.  Antichrist  having  been 
introduced  to  the  people  by  two  kings  has  boasted  of  his  being  the 
real  King  of  Glory.  Enoch  and  Elias,  who  had  ventured  to  with- 
stand him  and  to  set  the  people  in  the  right  way,  had  been  destroyed 
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by  him,  and  he  in  his  turn  had  been  killed  by  Gabriel  with  his 
fiery  sword.  The  angels  have  come  down  and  shown  how  hopeless 
is  the  state  of  the  sinner  when  the  graves  are  bid  to  open,  and  the 
dead  to  rise  for  judgment.  Christ  now  appears  ;  he  addresses  the 
wicked  in  simple  and  musical  accents,  the  Perugian  diction  adding 
to  the  liquidity  of  the  Italian  tongue.  He  tells  them  that  he  has 
long  endured  the  sinners'  evil  ways,  but  now  their  requital  has 
come.  He  points  to  the  cruel  way  he  has  himself  been  treated. 
See  the  wounds  still  bleeding,  borne  for  their  sakes  on  the  cross  ; 
he  exhibits  the  piercing  lance  and  the  agonising  nails.  When 
betrayed  by  false  Judas  and  abandoned,  at  the  pillar  all  night  he 
was  beaten. 

0  guilty  one,  forbear  thy  plea, 
Accusers  still  do  rise  to  thee. 

Here  is  the  cross  all  red  with  blood  and  the  bitter  drink  raised 
to  him  when  he  thirsted.  All  this  he  had  endured  with  the  wish 
to  save  mankind.  But  now  is  the  time  of  reckoning.  The  just 
will  be  on  the  right,  and  the  wicked  on  his  left  hand,  and  the  holy 
apostles  whom  the  world  despised,  and  who  followed  him  in  his 
poverty,  shall  sit  with  him  on  the  judgment  seat.  On  the  blessed 
being  called  to  enter  Christ's  kingdom,  because  they  had  always 
pressed  forward  to  do  what  was  right  and  never  forgot  the  poor, 
they  are  content  to  offer  their  praises  and  thanks  for  the  benison 
{beneqone)  which  '  he  has  bestowed  upon  them  with  so  much  courtesy.' 
Iusti  intrant  in  celo,  rejoicing.  Christ  comes  to  the  wicked  ;  he 
upbraids  them  for  never  succouring  him  and  calls  the  demons 
already  in  hell  to  take  them  away  and  be  their  companions.  On 
their  asking  what  made  him  say  so,  he  answers, 

When  the  poor  man  was  before  you 

1  in  his  person  stood. 

The  damned  call  to  the  Virgin  to  help  them,  and  she  appeals  to 
her  Son.     Let  us  give  her  wTords. 

Nove  mese  te  portaie 
Ello  mio  ventre  vergenello, 
A  queste  poppe  t'  alataie 
Mentre  foste  piccolello ; 
II  si  te  priego,  se  esser  puote, 
Che  la  sentencia  tu  revoche. 

But  Christ  is  obdurate,  and  the  Virgin  answers  the  suppliant 
that  the  time  for  appeal  is  past  and  grace  through-her  is  suspended. 
Again  one  of  the  condemned  appeals  to  the  Virgin,  and  he  will  not 
let  go  her  cloak.  Again  she  seeks  to  soften  her  son's  heart,  but  it 
is  of  no  use  and  she  bids  the  wretched  one  to  loose  her.  The 
wicked  are  carried  off  lamenting,  Lucifer  instructing  his  demons  to 
punish  each  according  to  his  deserts. 

VOL,  vi. — no.  xxiv.  u  u 
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Ill 

That  there  was  a  transition  stage  between  the  ordinary  recita- 
tion of  the  laude  and  the  acting  of  them,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  cannot  be  doubted.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the 
laude  come  dialogo,  as  we  see  in  a  fourteenth-century  ritual  belong- 
ing to  the  disciplinants  of  S.  Domenico  of  Perugia,  published  by 
Monaci.  According  to  the  rubric,  on  Sundays,  the  mass  and  the 
preaching  being  over,  '  the  brethren  are  silently  to  clothe  themselves 
before  commencing  the  laude.''  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  they  put  on  dresses  adapted  to  the  subjects  of  the  sacred 
drama  which  was  to  follow.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  come 
some  lists  of  articles  belonging  to  the  same  confraternity.  The 
first  is  dated  1339,  and  is  specially  mentioned  as  being  the  new  in- 
ventory of  the  properties  belonging  to  the  society,  which  all  the 
stewards  shall  have  to  hand  over  to  their  successors.  Hence  there 
must  have  been  an  earlier  inventory.     A  few  articles  may  be  cited. 

*  A  black  mantle  for  the  devozioni '  (we  see  that  in  1339  this 
term  is  coming  into  use) ;  '  a  shirt  for  our  Lord  on  Good  Friday  ; 
a  black  dress  for  the  Madonna;  six  black  dresses,  one  for  the 
Enemy ;  three  caskets  for  the  Magi ;  two  pairs  of  wings  for  angels 
with  dresses  of  linen ;  three  berette  or  caps,  one  white,  one  grey, 
one  yellow,  with  hair  attached  to  suit  old,  middle-aged,  or  young 
people  ;  a  leather  dress  (flesh-colour)  for  Christ,  with  leggings  of  the 
same ;  seven  black  veils  for  the  Maries ;  a  large  cross  fit  for  the 
devozioni ;  two  Thieves  (i.e.  figures  to  place  on  each  side  of  our 
Lord  when  on  the  cross) ;  a  mask  for  the  devil,  with  a  black  dress  ; 
crowns  for  sixty-eight  angels. 

A  dove  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  two  surcoats  for  the  Centurione 
and  Longinus  besides  a  number  of  veils  (of  silk  and  of  linen), 
beards  and  wigs  both  black  and  white,  gloves,  &c.  Of  the  books  of 
laude  and  devozioni  (and  there  are  several  mentioned),  there  is 
one  written  on  cotton  (1339) ;  the  others,  including  one  of  laude 
come  dialogo,  are  on  parchment.  Almost  all  have  some  illustrations 
cum  tavolecte. 

Although  scriptural  and  saintly  personages  usually  appear  in 
the  laude  come  dialogo,  these  were  sometimes  varied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  allegorical  characters,  the  general  aim  being  that  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  should  be  brought  out  in  contrast  by 
the  dialogues  which  ensued.  The  drawbacks  attaching  to  vicious 
courses  and  the  advantages  attendant  on  the  good  were  shown  up, 
a  moral  lesson  being  inculcated.  The  earliest  and  rudest  forms  of 
a  drama,  the  Morality,  which  was  popular  in  every  country  during 
the  middle  ages,  especially  in  England  and  in  Spain  where  it 
was  brought  upon  the  stage  with  great  elaboration,  were  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  and  were  called  Contrasti  or  Contenzioni,  and  were 
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restricted  generally  to  two  characters,  with  the  spectators  present 
often  joining  in  as  a  chorus. 

Among  the  laude  composed  by  Jacopone  and  his  followers  are 
the  Dispute  between  the  Living  man  and  the  Dead  one  ;  between 
Man  and  the  Devil;  between  Honour  and  Shame;  between  the 
Soul  and  the  Body.  Let  us  take  a  contrast  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  drawn  by  Monaci  from  a  collection  of  laude  discovered  by 
him  at  Eome.  Vivus  first  appears  ;  he  appeals  to  Christ  for  mercy 
on  his  servant,  a  disciplinant  who  has  lately  died.  He  reminds 
him  that  he  redeemed  him  when  on  the  cross,  as  he  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice  *  Father.'  The  brother  who  takes  the  part  of 
Mortuus  now  advances  with  form  and  features  hidden  by  black 
hood  and  veil,  and  addresses  the  brethren.  His  isolation  in  the 
dark  sepulchre  which  he  has  just  left  has  impressed  him  with  his 
utter  helplessness  and  insignificance  ;  he  calls  upon  the  company 
to  help  him  to  come  out  of  this  exile  which  no  man  can  do  for 
himself.  The  hand  of  God  has  been  laid  upon  him,  but  still  he  is 
in  great  misery.  Vivus  tries  to  comfort  him  by  saying  that  the 
price  had  been  paid  for  him,  but  Mortuus  is  not  so  sure  of  the 
future  ;  he  reminds  Christ  that  he  has  been  made  in  his  own  image 
and  had  life  given  him,  therefore  he  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 
He  begs  him  to  break  his  chains  so  as  to  let  him  pass  to  him. 
Vivus  now  asks  what  would  be  efficacious  to  help  him  out  of  trouble  ? 
They  would  willingly  help  him  if  they  knew  how.  Mortuus  answers, 
the  giving  of  alms  is  good  and  shortens  time  for  him ;  the  more 
alms  received  by  the  poor,  the  smoother  is  made  his  path. 

Vivus.  The  giving  alms  is  not  for  him 

Who  for  himself  has  not  enough  : 
How  can  he  set  himself  to  give 
Who  has  not  bread,  nor  yet  has  flour  ? 
He  can't  be  asked  with  help  to  aid 
Who  has  to  take  the  beggar's  trade. 

Mortuus.  Who  cannot  openhanded  be 

Should  not  be  niggard  with  his  prayers ; 
Another  help  of  sovereign  worth 
Is  saying  for  me  frequent  masses, 
The  holy  sacrifice  to  raise, 
A.nd  above  all  our  God  to  praise. 

Devoti.  (The  Brethren  around.) 

Loved  Brother,  answer  to  us, 
Who  had'st  got  as  thy  companions, 
In  the  grave  which  had  to  hide  thee  ? 
Wast  thou  alone  by  night  and  day  ? 
Had'st  no  friends,  no  kindred  near, 
That  were  not  once  to  thee  most  dear  ? 
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Brother,  many  have  been  with  thee, 
For  there  were  thine  own  companions, 
Since  the  time  wast  taken  from  us, 
All  thy  foes  we've  sorely  wept. 
Now,  good  friends,  to  Christ  do  pray 
That  he  may  stand  'fore  him  to-day. 

Before  we  leave  the  early  days  of  the  disciplinants  we  must 
complete  the  gallery  exhibiting  their  very  rude  but  effective  dramatic 
talent  by  giving  a  specimen  of  their  lyric  laude,  a  Laas  pro  defunctis, 
taken  from  Monaci's  work. 

Let  us  make  the  picture  for  ourselves.      The  hooded  brethren 
by  turns  (four  were  generally  chosen  by  their  leader  to  sing  at  one 
time)  addressing  the  body  of  their  departed  brother  lying  in  hi 
shroud,  the  whole,  so   to   speak,   under   the   shadow  of  a  large 
crucifix  raised  at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  assembly. 

Ne'er,  true-hearted,  didst  thou  weary 

This  poor  flesh  to  mortify  ; 
With  great  love  thou  cam'st  among  us 

With  resolve  of  duty  high. 
Grieve  at  thy  departure  hence 
Thy  brethren  of  penitence. 

Yes,  thy  company  but  now 

Had  a  love  for  thee  so  tender, 
They  were  fain  thy  voice  could  tell  them 

Why  so  sad  thou  didst  them  render. 
Soon,  too  soon,  thee  Death  did  win, 
Brother  of  our  discipline. 

Brother,  great  the  love  thou  bearedst 
For  thy  scourge  and  for  thy  vest. 

Thy  flesh,  thou  didst  keep  it  under,  • 
Hoping  for  the  heavenly  rest. 

To  the  Crucified  art  now  brought, 

Who  was  ever  in  thy  thought. 

Marvellous  was  thy  devotion, 

Thy  penitence  'twas  always  made, 

Never  stopped  by  cold  of  season, 

Of  the  approach  of  death  afraid  ; 

'Twas  ever  present  to  thine  eye, 

And  we  ne'er  thought  that  it  was  nigh. 

To  the  bystanders) 

Now  we  beseech  in  courtesy 

That  ye  all  may  intercede 
For  the  soul  that's  passed  away 

From  this  world  of  woe  and  need. 
Gentle  folks  to  Christ  do  pray 
For  him  whom  he's  taken  away. 
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There  is  a  Pianto  di  Maria  from  the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome, 
brought  to  light  by  Signor  Monaci,  which  is  another  step  in  the 
progress  of  development.  Like  the  Antichrist  it  is  in  six-line  verses, 
but  no  longer  of  eight-syllable  lines ;  here  eleven  are  employed.  The 
eight-line  verses  of  the  ottava  rima  were  not  adopted  till  later. 
This  drama  seems  to  have  left  Umbria  and  gone  down  south,  for 
although  it  is  clothed  in  the  dialect  of  the  Abruzzi  it  has  an  Umbrian 
ring  about  it,  and  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  disci- 
plinati  on  passing  out  of  their  province  carried  their  laude  with  them, 
and  these  became  modified  as  they  struck  root  in  a  new  soil.  It  was 
during  the  migration  that  a  line  or  a  verse  here  and  there  would 
drop  out  to  the  injury  of  the  sense  and  the  rhyme,  as  the  gap  when 
filled  up  was  often  unskilfully  done.  But  to  return  to  the  Pianto. 
The  Madonna  appears,  she  is  in  great  tribulation.  Her  heart  is 
failing  her,  her  *  woe  is  tightening  round  her  like  a  chain.'  Her 
son  has  not  returned  to  her.  Where  are  his  brothers  that  used  to 
give  some  news  of  him  ?  Swords  are  piercing  her  heart.  Have  all 
been  taken  ?  Are  they  all  dead  ?  She  catches  sight  of  John.  "What 
has  become  of  Christ  ?  They  were  together  at  the  passover.  What 
horrible  thoughts  come  over  her  !  She  knows  he  was  with  her  son  in 
the  garden— say,  is  he  alive  or  dead  ?  John  tells  her  of  her  son 
having  been  taken,  sold  by  Judas.  Mary  would  speak  to  him 
again  before  he  dies.  She  will  put  on  robes  of  mourning,  for 
her  son  will  be  done  to  death.  Maddalena,  beginning  with 
Madre  di  Christo,  cara  mia  sorella,  comes  forward.  Let  them  set 
off  with  John  to  seek  him  and  try  to  aid  them.  The  scene 
abruptly  changes.  (Christ  is  now  on  the  cross  and  Maria  weeping 
at  its  foot.)  The  Son  calls  to  Mary  to  cease  lamenting,  let  her 
take  some  comfort,  he  is  departing,  and  going  to  his  Father. 
John  shall  be  her  son  and  companion.  John  declares  that  he  will 
ever  obey,  honour,  and  caress  his  Madre  Maria.  Maddalena 
shows  that  they  alone  remain,  all  have  gone  to  their  homes.  No 
one  has  pity  on  Christ,  and  he  who  should  take  him  down  is  late. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  before  Pilate.  His  request  to  be  allowed 
to  take  down  Christ's  body  is  willingly  acceded  to.  With  this  per- 
mission Joseph  comes  before  Maria. 

Mary.  0  Joseph  mine,  how  long  thou  hast  been  tarrying  ! 
See,  there  hangs  dead  my  loved  son  the  Christ, 
And  I,  the  miserable,  have  waited  for  thee,  longing 
That  thou  shouldst  place  him  within  my  arms  so  free ; 
Once  more  for  him  to  kiss,  now  grant  to  the  forlorn ; 
Till  in  these  arms  he  lies,  like  fire  I  fiercely  burn. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

0  lady  mine,  'tis  only  now  I've  learnt  it, 

The  cruel  death  of  thy  beloved  son. 

Had  I  known  aught,  with  eager  steps  I  had  come 
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And  thus  been  ready  for  such  dreadful  strait. 

As  my  dear  Lord  I  ever  have  him  known. 

Alas  !  ah,  woe  is  me,  I  must  ever  for  him  moan. 

Mary.  Softly,  softly,  I  pray  thee,  loved  Joseph, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  rub  him  with  this  sable  robe, 

And  be  thou  tender  with  that  lovely  hand. 

Ah  me  !   they've  pierced  it  with  that  cruel  nail. 

Beloved  son,  how  canst  thou  have  it  borne 

And  did  not  die  whilst  they  thy  flesh  have  torn  ? 

See  these  large  nails  they  had  hammered  in,  and  fastened 

Upon  the  cross  my  own,  my  precious  son. 

And  now  the  body  is  down  and  upon  her  knees.  When  Maria 
is  not  addressing  it,  John,  Maddalena,  and  Maria  Jacobi  take  up  the 
strain. 

John.  I  John  am  here,  that  thou  hast  oft  caressed  ; 
No  more,  no  more,  shall  I  sleep  on  that  breast. 

Mary.  Would  that  I  could  die,  and  buried  be  with  thee  ! 

In  Maddalena's  mind  there  come 

Those  tender  words  which  thou  didst  speak — 
Lazarus,  arise,  and  come  thou  forth. 

Mary  Jacobi,  Her  loved  Lord,  it  was  said  in  prophecy,  was  to 
die  for  the  great  sin  of  Adam  in  breaking  the  commandment.  What 
awful  death  and  torment  he  has  had !  Mary  recounts  how  the 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled,  and  after  the  benefits  he  had  bestowed, 
all  had  finished  on  the  cross.  What  sinner  would  not  weep  at 
seeing  all  these  wounds?  And  then  Joseph  of  Arimathea  gently 
breaks  in.  She  should  take  a  little  rest  and  let  him  place  Christ 
in  the  sepulchre.  It  is  now  late  and  not  proper  to  be  out.  At 
night  a  house  should  shelter  them.  May  she  receive  comfort,  while 
she  is  weeping  with  her  sisters  at  home  !  Mary  asks  her  new  son, 
shall  they  go  ?  Would  that  she  could  stay  and  be  buried  there  ! 
Life  without  her  son  will  indeed  be  hard.  As  she  is  leaving,  she 
turns  to  the  spectators  : 

You  now,  who  listen  to  the  lament  of  Mary, 
To  sing  his  cross  I  pray  you  not  be  chary. 

IV 

The  highest  point  reached  by  the  dramas  of  the  disciplinati  is 
shown  in  the  Devozioni  di  Giovedi  e  Venerdl  Santo  discovered  in 
the  Palatine  Library,  Florence.  Though  they  bear  the  date  1375, 
they  are  generally  considered  to  be  much  older.    Indeed  d'Aneona 
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asserts  that  they  had  been  '  at  the  mercy  of  a  series  of  careless  and 
ignorant  copyists,5  and  points  out  that  in  some  places  lines  are 
wanting  which  in  the  original  must  have  been  there  to  make 
strophes  complete  ;  in  others,  lines  have  been  introduced  by  those 
who  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  preserve  the  original  rhythm. 
He  also  draws  attention  to  the  clumsy  attempt  to  change  the 
original  metre  to  suit  the  new  versification,  so  that  we  find  lines  of 
every  length,  from  eight  to  twelve  being  used. 

Like  other  compositions,  generally  by  nameless  authors,  these 
had  probably  entered  into  the  common  stock  of  different  con- 
fraternities, being  modified  according  to  their  various  requirements. 

Whilst  the  original  idiom  seems  to  have  been  the  Umbrian, 
the  dialect  is  that  of  the  Venetian  provinces,  a  number  of  words  in 
these  two  pieces  being  peculiar  to  that  region,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  dramas  seem  to  have  travelled  to  the  South  of  Italy,  as  many 
Neapolitan  words  are  here.  That  the  Umbrian  was  the  older 
formation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  rhyme  where  defective 
can  be  restored  with  greater  facility  by  using  Umbrian  words 
current  at  that  time. 

That  these  devozioni  in  the  year  1375  were  no  novelty  we  see 
by  the  continual  use  of  the  term  come  e  consueto  (as  is  usual)  in  the 
drama,  meaning  that  a  certain  way  of  doing  things  need  not  be 
described,  as  it  is  known  already.  Thus  :  '  The  Jews  give  him 
vinegar  with  gall,  as  is  usual ; '  l  So  saying  Longinus  pierces 
Christ's  side,  as  is  usual ; '  '  Having  said  this,  a  great  cry  was 
raised,  according  to  custom.'  The  stage  directions  of  which  the 
above  form  part  are  not  only  very  full  and  numerous,  but  are  in 
the  vernacular,  pointing  to  a  decided  step  towards  a  national  theatre. 
The  oratories  and  chapels  of  the  confraternities  which  were  adapted 
to  the  simple  laucle  and  short  dramas  like  those  contrasti,  were 
found  unsuited  to  pieces  so  complicated  and  having  so  many 
characters  as  the  mysteries  before  us.  The  brethren  therefore 
sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  to  have  these 
representations  within  the  churches. 

Unlike  other  countries  where  the  mystery  took  its  rise  in  the 
monasteries  and  churches  and  then  descended  to  the  laity,  in  Italy 
the  clergy  seem  to  have  been  content  with  their  own  religious  cere- 
monies, set  out  by  the  aid  of  music  and  rich  ceremonial,  though  they 
welcomed  the  rude  attempts  of  the  laity  to  encourage  devotional 
feeling  and  assisted  them  not  only  by  furnishing  a  locale  adapted 
to  their  wants,  but  by  enhancing  the  representations  with  descriptions 
from  the  pulpit,  weaving  narrative  with  action,  and  emphasising 
the  whole  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Given  the  locale  it  was 
necessary  that  each  actor  should  be  assigned  a  certain  station  and 
that  he  should  be  seen  by  the  spectators.  The  place  chosen  had 
usually  its  back  to  the  screen  separating  the  body  of  the  church  from 
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the  chancel,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  clergy  and  singers.  Here 
the  stage  called  the  talamo  in  the  devozioni  (thalamus)  was  erected. 
On  the  talamo  were  a  number  of  structures  of  various  shapes 
having  openings  in  front.  Thus  were  formed  special  compartments 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  by  turns  representing  a 
town,  house,  or  a  chamber,  &c.  These  structures  were  called 
luoghi  deputati  (places  set  apart),  the  lius  e  les  mansions  in  the 
French  Resurection  du  Sauveur  of  the  eleventh  century.  Sometimes 
the  actors  would  appear  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  as  when  Maddalena 
comes  from  la  parte  delle  do?ine, — the  part  of  the  church  where 
the  women  usually  sat.  In  the  first  devozioni  there  are  two  luoghi 
deputati,  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary  being  at  one  extremity  of 
the  stage,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  at  the  other.  There  are  two 
doors,  one  admitting  from  Bethany  and  the  other  from  Jerusalem. 

Devozione   di   Giovedi   Santo. 

First  begins  the  banquet  that  Christ  partook  with  Mary  on  Holy 
Thursday.  The  Virgin  Mary  being  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  Christ  appears  coming  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  Mother 
goes  to  meet  him  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Martha.  Maria  em- 
bracing Christ  says  to  him  :  She  beseeches  her  son  all-pleasing,  who 
was  ever  obedient  to  her,  not  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  for  she  knows  how 
iniquitously  they  are  determined  to  kill  him.  Christ  warns  her 
that  he  must  do  his  Father's  will,  that  she  is  not  to  be  so  melan- 
choly, nothing  will  be  done  more  than  he  told  his  mother  before 
setting  out.  So  said,  they  embrace.  And  meanwhile  the  others  sit 
down  to  table  to  eat.  Mary  is  standing  with  Christ,  kissing  him, 
saying,  '  My  son.'  Then  these  sit  down  to  eat.  One  of  the  company 
is  to  be  Lazarus.  The  eating  being  over,  Christ  calls  Maddalena 
aside,  and  Maddalena  kneels  down  while  Christ  speaks  to  her.  He 
recommends  his  mother  to  her  care,  and  begs  her  not  to  abandon 
her.  He  is  going  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  will  be  taken  by  the  fierce 
people  and  condemned  to  be  crucified.  His  mother  will  be  grieved 
to  the  heart.  Abandoned  by  his  Father  he  will  remain  with  her 
and  John  while  he  has  life.  But  Maddalena  is  to  preserve  silence 
till  he  is  taken.  Maddalena  is  ready  to  do  what  Christ  commands, 
but  this  is  a  sad  bitter  day  for  her.  Woe  to  her,  to  be  thus 
abandoned.  More  bitter  still  for  the  mother,  when  she  hears. 
This  said,  Maddalena  kisses  Christ's  feet,  and  Christ  goes  to  where 
the  others  are,  Maddalena  remaining,  and  Maria  goes  to  her  and  in 
an  imploring  tone  says.  .  .  . 

Maria  would  know  what  her  son  has  said,  but  Maddalena  will 
not  say.  So  said  (to  use  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  piece),  Mary 
goes  with  Maddalena  to  Christ,  and  wishing  to  kneel  before  him,  he 
raises  her  up.     She  asks  him  to  tell  her  what  he  is  occupied  with  ; 
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sad  fears  seize  her,  why  is  he  so  silent  with  her  ?  She  beseeches 
him  to  tell  her.  He  answers  that  he  is  going  to  death  in  order 
to  save  the  world.  *  Was  it  this  which  he  imparted  to  Maddalena  ? ' 
She  implores  him — 

I  pray  thee,  my  sweet  son, 
In  some  other  way  may  safety  for  the  world  be  won. 

So  saying,  Maria  falls  to  the  ground  and  remains  there  a  little, 
and  Christ  raises  her  up.  And  Maria,  when  come  to  herself,  exclaims  : 
Let  her  no  more  be  called  Maria,  when  she  has  lost  him.  She  is 
the  most  miserable  of  women.  '  0  God,  how  couldst  thou  consent 
to  it  ?  0  son,  blessed  before  thou  wast  born !  '  So  said,  Christ 
and  Maria  sink  to  the  ground  as  if  dead.  And  then  on  rising  they 
embrace,  and  Christ  goes  and  sits  down.  And  Maria  goes  to  Judas, 
and  kneels  before  him,  and  Judas  lets  her  stay  kneeling.  The  Virgin 
recommends  her  son  to  his  care :  May  my  son  be  not  abandoned 
by  thee,  when  he  is  among  other  people  !  And  Judas  with  a  double 
meaning  reassures  her.  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  so  much  about 
it.  I  know  what  I  have  to  do.'  Then  Mary  comes  in  the  same  way 
to  Peter,  but  he  will  not  allow  her  to  kneel.  He  says,  '  For  the  love 
of  him  I  would  accept  death,  I  will  defend  him  from  any  people.' 
So  said,  the  Mother  and  Maddalena  and  Martha  and  Lazarus  go  to 
Christ.  And  Christ  makes  a  reverence  to  his  mother,  embracing  her, 
shoiving  that  he  was  going  to  leave  her.  The  Maddalena  beseeches 
Christ  to  let  them  accompany  him  to  the  gates  of  the  city ;  some 
consolation  to  the  Mother  to  see  him.  He  consents.  So  said,  they 
all  go  together  towards  Jerusalem,  and  as  they  are  at  one  of  the  gates, 
Maria  appeals  to  Christ.  She  beseeches  him  not  to  let  her  leave 
his  side.  He  answers,  that  his  passion  must  not  be  hindered.  '  I 
will  send  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  thee,  till  thou  canst  have  John,  my 
dear  brother.'  The  Angel  appears.  Here  Maria  gives  Christ  her 
blessing.  This  done,  Christ  with  his  mother  falls  to  the  ground.  And 
Christ  rises  and  enters  by  another  door  into  Jerusalem.  Maddalena 
and  Martha  raise  up  Mary,  who  then  turns  round  to  the  people 
and  asks  what  has  become  of  her  son.  She  then  turns  to  the 
Angel  and  prays  him  not  to  leave  her  till  moved  by  her  grief  her 
son  sends  death  to  her.  The  Angel  promises  to  do  as  she  wishes. 
Then  Maddalena  offers  her  her  company  and  that  of  Martha  and 
of  Lazarus  her  brother,  and  begs  of  her  to  return  with  them  to 
Bethany  :  '  till  John  is  sent  to  them.'  The  Virgin  assents.  She 
implores  them  not  to  abandon  her.  So  said,  she  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Maddalena  and  Martha,  but  they  raise  her,  they  will  not  let 
her  kneel.  Then  they  leave  together  and  return  to  Bethany. 
And  Maria  turns  round  to  the  women,  and  says  as  she  is  slowly 
leaving : — 
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0  all  ye  women,  observe,  I  pray, 
With  what  sad  heart  I  must  now  turn. 
Alas  for  me,  my  hope  is  gone  away, 

No  more  will  it  come  back,  I  am  forlorn. 

1  always  feared  the  coming  of  this  day, 
When  at  their  hands  his  life  it  would  be  shorn. 
I  turn  me  back,  and  thou,  son,  must  remain 
And,  no  help  coming,  by  cruel  Jews  be  slain. 

They  enter  their  homes  and  disappear.  The  scene  changes, 
and  we  have  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  '  Christ  appears  with  his 
disciples,  taking  apart  Peter,  James,  and  John,  as  is  usual.'  He  tells 
them  to  go  and  rest  a  little,  while  he  prays.  He  prays  with  the 
cup  in  his  hand,  and  then  goes  to  his  disciples  a  second  time ;  he 
turns  to  pray.  Then  finding  his  disciples  still  sleeping,  he  takes 
a  stone  and  places  it  under  his  head  and  appears  to  sleep.  Soon 
he  rises  and  again  prays,  this  time  in  great  agony.  The  Angel 
comes  and  comforts  him.  And  now  is  being  prepared  the  armed 
band  to  take  Christ  (probably  seen  through  an  open  door),  and 
Christ  approaches  the  other  apostles,  and  the  band  comes  with 
Judas,  and  Christ  advances  asking,  quern  quaeritis?  and  Jesus 
exclaims  Juda,  osculo  Filium  hominis  tradis  ?  This  said,  the 
armed  band  take  Christ  and  bind  him  with  a  cord  and  they  bear 
him  away.  And  the  disciples  abandon  him.  John  and  Peter 
follow  behind  Christ. 

(End  of  the  Devozione  of  Holy  Thursday.) 

*  When  the  preacher  has  recounted  according  to  scripture  as 
far  as  when  Pilate  recommends  that  Christ  shall  be  taken  to  the 
column,  he  ceases  speaking  and  Christ  appears,  naked,  with  the 
scourgers,  and  they  go  to  the  appointed  place  where  the  column 
stands.  They  bring  him  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  people,  as 
many  men  as  women  if  this  can  be  done,  and  by  Christ's  side  is 
John,  and  when  they  have  placed  him  at  the  column,  the  scourgers 
scourge  him  with  zeal  and  then  cease  awhile,  that  is  when  Christ 
would  speak  with  John  whom  he  tells  to  seek  Maria,  so  that  he 
may  receive  her  blessing.  At  this,  one  of  the  scourgers  smites 
Jesus,  "  showering  "  abuse  on  him.  After  which  he  is  taken  from 
the  column  to  the  appointed  spot.  Then  John,  turning  to  the 
people,  addressing  them  as  Signori,  done,  e  bona  gente,  asks  them 
to  show  him  where  the  unhappy  Maria  may  be  found.  This  sable 
garment  will  I  take  to  her.'  He  bears  it  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 
When  he  has  finished  speaking,  Maddalena  comes  from  the  women's 
side  towards  the  stage  and  meets  John.  They  will  go  together  to 
seek  Maria.  Maddalena  leaves  the  stage,  and  encountering  Maria 
coming  from  the  other  side  and  before  they  meet,  Mary  advancing 
says,  «  Ah  me  most  doleful,  what  evil  news  now  come  ? '  and  then 
she  exclaims,  <Do  I  see  a  sable  garment  ?    Can  it  be  for  my  dear 
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son?  Tell  me  quick,  0  Maddalena.'  .  .  Macldalena,  having  de- 
scribed how  Christ  was  taken,  tells  Maria  to  put  on  the  black  robe, 
and  if  she  would  see  her  son  she  must  come  that  way.  On  this 
Christ  appears  with  the  cross  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  two  thieves 
and  certain  women  following,  and  Christ  turns  to  the  women.  '  He 
says,  let  them  not  weep  for  him  but  for  their  children,  and  he 
foretells  troubles  and  disasters.'  And  while  Christ  is  saying  these 
things  he  comes  little  by  little  to  where  Maria,  Maddalena,  and  John 
are,  till  he  is  opposite  to  them,  and  Maria  rushes  forward  to  embrace 
Christ,  and  he  throws  the  cross  upon  the  ground  and  the  Jews  are 
driving  her  away  and  Maria  says  to  Christ.  She  asks  her  son 
what  he  has  done  to  these  people  that  they  should  have  so  ill-treated 
him.  She  reminds  the  people  of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer.  Then  '  the  Mother  trying  to  seize  the 
cross,  the  Jews  would  drive  her  off,  and  Maria  falls  down  as  if  dead 
.  .  .  and  Maria  remaining  thus  the  Jews  take  Christ  away  to  the 
place  set  apart  for  placing  him  on  the  cross.  And  the  Mother 
comes  to  herself  after  Christ  is  taken  away ;  not  seeing  him  she 
turns  to  the  women  and  says : — 

Ditemi,  done,  percortesia, 

Dove  andato  ?    Mostratemi  la  via ! 

When  the  second  part  is  reached  the  scene  is  changed.  We  have 
now  the  crucifixion.  '  Mary,  John,  and  Maddalena  come  where 
Christ  is  going  to  be  placed  on  the  cross.  And  the  preacher 
preaches  (probably  from  the  pulpit)  drawing  attention  to  the  sacred 
narration,  '  and  as  he  makes  a  sign  that  Christ  should  be  placed  on 
the  cross  the  Jews  nail  him,  first  with  one  hand  and  then  the 
other,  and  being  nailed  they  raise  him,  and  being  raised  up  Christ 
asks :  ' 

Have  those  who  pass  that  way  ever  seen  such  fury  as  was  shown 
to  the  son  of  the  afflicted  Mary,  by  those  who  inflicted  death  with 
such  agony  ?  He  prays  his  Father  to  forgive  them ;  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  the  terrible  pain  they  are  inflicting.  Mary  has  now 
arrived,  she  has  heard  the  last  words  of  the  Saviour.  She  marvels 
at  his  mercy  in  pardoning  his  executioners.  She  then  turns  to  the 
cross  and  beseeches  it  to  deal  gently  with  the  precious  body  it 
embraces.  Again  the  preacher  preaches,  and  while  he  preaches  all 
is  quiet,  then  he  makes  a  sign  and  the  two  thieves  speak  with  Christ. 
Then  the  dead  rise  around,  some  offering  their  services  to  him 
and  to  Maria,  others  informing  him  that  the  prophets  and  patriarchs 
are  waiting  for  him  to  set  them  free.  Mary's  corrotto  or  lament 
may  be  heard  between  the  addresses  which  the  dead  make  to  our 
Lord.  The  preacher  calls  attention  to  the  dead  having  risen,  and 
on  making  a  sign,  Maria  turns  to  Maddalena  to  get  Christ  to  speak 
to  her ;  she  is  a  little  jealous  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  the 
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thief  and  not  to  her.  He  then  tries  to  comfort  her,  giving  her  John 
as  a  son  in  place  of  himself.  Mary  turns  to  the  people  and  con- 
tinues her  lament;  she  has  now  indeed  lost  her  son  whom  in 
impassioned  accents  she  describes.  Then  embracing  the  cross  she 
falls  down  as  if  dead.  '  Then  the  preacher  preaches  till  Christ 
opens  his  lips  to  speak.'     Christ  prays  to  the  Father. 

*  God  speaks  to  the  Angels  who  stand  facing  him  till  he  has 
ceased  speaking.'  He  tells  them  to  go  down  and  comfort  his  son 
and  keep  him  company  till  he  dies.  One  of  them  says  to  the 
other,  'Let  us  go  quickly  and  take  his  blood  from  the  cross.' 
While  the  angels  are  descending  on  the  stage  the  devil  rises  from 
below  and  places  himself  on  the  cross  at  the  right  hand  as  if  ready 
to  take  Christ's  soul.  'Then  the  preacher  preaches,  and  then  on 
making  a  sign  the  devil  speaks  to  Christ  in  gentle  terms.'  He  tries 
to  persuade  Christ  to  come  down  and  save  himself  and  leave  all  to 
him.  Christ  answers  that  he  has  come  to  save  the  world.  '  Till 
I  have  driven  thee  oif,  thou  wilt  never  see  me  take  rest.'  The  devil 
insists  the  more,  so  as  to  secure  the  world,  but  he  is  repulsed.  Then 
Longinus  wounds  Christ's  side  as  usual,  and  having  received  his 
sight  he  kneels  down  and  says  to  Christ,  he  knows  him  as  the 
true  God  who  renders  good  for  evil.  Jesus  now  yields  up  his 
spirit,  and  the  devil,  utterly  broken  down,  throws  himself  on  the 
ground.  Mary's  corrotto  breaks  out  afresh.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
approach  ;  they  have  everything  ready,  they  ask  if  they  may  take 
down  the  body  and  bury  it,  for  night  is  approaching.  Mary  assents 
if  she  may  first  have  her  son  in  her  arms.  They  take  down  the 
body,  '  the  Mother  placing  herself  in  the  middle,  John  at  the  head, 
and  Maddalena  at  the  feet,  the  Mother  lamenting  over  each  limb, 
kissing  them  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  face, 
the  mouth,  the  hand,  the  side,  and  above  all  the  head.'  Arrived 
at  the  hands,  she  calls  to  John  to  notice  them,  lacerated  and 
wounded  as  they  are.     He  weeps  over  them. 

Queste,  o  dona,  son  le  mani  sante, 
Con  le  quali  benedicava  tutti  quanti. 

The  feet  she  shows  to  Maddalena :  '0  my  daughter,  these  are 
the  holy  feet  over  which  thou  hast  shed  thy  tears.'  And  Mary 
turns  to  the  people,  and,  wringing  her  hands,  cries  that  '  she  who 
was  of  all  creatures  before  her  son's  death  the  happiest,  is  now  the 
most  miserable !  Then  the  Angel  Gabriel  comes  to  comfort  her  : 
0  glorious  Gabriel,  who  on  descending  to  her  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
brought  joy  and  radiance  to  her  here  in  the  son  whom  he  heralded, 
where  are  the  promises  he  made  to  her  ? '  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
place  the  body  reverently  in  the  sepulchre.  As  they  are  slowly 
passing  per  la  via  de  le  done,  Mary  turns  to  the  women.  Will  not 
those  who  have  had  children  tell  her  if  their  hearts  have  not  been 
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torn  when  these  have  been  struck  down  ?  They  return  to  Jerusalem. 
Maddalena  and  Mary  remaining  a  little  behind,  Maria  carrying 
the  nails.  She  exhibits  them  to  the  women  and  tells  how  *  the  false 
Jews  have  pierced  her  hope  with  them.'  Maddalena  closes  the 
piece — addressing  the  spectators  : 

Of  the  death  of  Christ  ye  should  take  good  heed 
If  by  him  saved  ye  would  be, 
Have  mercy  on  them  who  death  to  him  did  give, 
Therefore  I  pray  you  all  to  cry  with  me. 

Here  something  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  sense,  for  naturally 
Maddalena' s  appeal  had  to  be  answered.  Palermo,  who  discovered 
the  manuscript,  suggests  that  the  spectators  were  to  cry  '  We 
pardon  '  (perdoniamo) ;  Ancona,  who  has  also  made  a  study  of  this 
drama,  suggests,  with  greater  probability,  that  the  people  should 
cry,  '  mercy '  (misericordia). 

Some  day  an  original  copy  of  these  devozioni  before  they  went 
on  their  travels  may  be  found.  The  compositions  would  gain 
greatly  thereby,  for  many  of  the  blemishes  which  are  now  seen 
would  not  exist.  Were  they  wholly  in  the  language  originally  used, 
every  line  and  every  verse  would  be  complete,  so  that  not  only  the 
rhythm  but  the  sense  would  never  fail — a  vigour  and  a  colour  which 
one  often  misses  and  cannot  remedy  would  be  restored  to  it. 

A  jewel  of  which  many  of  the  stones  have  dropped  out  and  into 
which  many  inappropriate  ones  have  been  inserted  will  not  bear 
the  minute  examination  which  it  could  have  done  had  it  been  com- 
plete. Still  at  a  little  distance  its  general  effect  may  be  good.  So 
it  is  with  what  we  have  now  got  of  the  devozioni;  there  is  a  certain 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  which  they  cannot  be  robbed.  To  the 
student  they  are  most  useful  in  supplying  a  link  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  drama. 


Italy  seems  to  have  been  indebted  almost  wholly  to  the  lay  con- 
fraternities for  her  religious  drama  during  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Of  the  one  or  two  exceptions  very  little  is  known. 
The  passion  and  death  of  Christ  seem  to  have  been  represented  in 
1243  at  Padua — not  in  a  church  but  in  the  Prato  della  Valle,  the 
field  where  the  sports  and  exhibitions  were  usually  held.  Of  this 
representation  we  are  only  told  that  it  was  solemnly  performed,  not 
a  word  as  to  whether  in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular ;  probably  it 
was  a  mute  performance,  such  as  was  not  unusual  later  in  different 
parts  of  Italy. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  strong  feelings  which  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua  and  the  monk  Eaniero  had  called  forth  should  be  per- 
manently maintained.      The    wave    of    contrition  which  passed 
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through  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ebbed 
away,  the  people  returning  to  the  apathy  and  discord  which  had 
previously  prevailed.  Bat  in  the  towns  where  the  penitents  had 
been  able  to  combine  and  organise,  and  to  possess  oratories  of 
their  own,  the  movement  lived  on,  and  many  of  the  companies 
exist  to  this  day. 

Although  in  Sicily  no  written  sacred  representations  have  been 
met  with  earlier  than  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extensive 
intercourse  between  the  Sicilians  and  the  north  of  Italy  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  ruder  forms  of  drama  exhibited  by  the 
confraternities  of  Perugia  in  their  early  days.  It  appears  from  a 
manuscript  extant  in  the  Palermitan  Library,  that  a  company  of 
flagellants,  with  rules  and  offices  similar  to  those  of  Umbria,  had 
established  itself  in  1363  in  the  Terra  di  Burgio  near  Sciacca. 
The  impressionable  Sicilians  seem  to  have  received  the  revivalist 
tenets  gladly,  so  that  companies  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  island, 
in  the  wildest  parts  as  well  as  in  the  most  beaten  tracks,  celebrating 
the  passion  of  our  Lord  by  processions  of  people  with  figures  in 
groups  representing  distinct  scenes  mentioned  by  various  writers. 
Usually  they  were  dumb  shows,  but  sometimes  the  processions 
stopped  at  certain  stations,  and  short  dialogues  illustrated  the 
shows,  which  seem  to  have  been  nowhere  so  numerous  or  elaborate 
as  in  Sicily.  '  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  pantomimic 
exhibitions,'  says  Signor  Giuseppe  Pitre,  '  are  substitutes  for  the 
processions  of  living  actors  which  had  succumbed  to  the  anathemas 
of  the  many  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to 
the  desolation  caused  by  the  plague  at  Messina  in  1573.' 

The  azioni  sacre,  originally  simple  and  devout,  had  gradually 
embraced  not  only  the  beginning  and  close  of  our  Lord's  life,  but 
a  variety  of  biblical  incidents  and  passages  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints.  The  actors,  untrammelled  by  written  texts  with  oral  direc- 
tions, had  only  to  improvise  a  great  part  of  the  dialogues,  consequently 
much  licence  crept  in,  and  religious  subjects  were  treated  carelessly 
and  often  with  great  irreverence.  The  processions  of  living  figures 
were  called  casazzi,  establishing  a  link  with  exhibitions  of  the 
disciplinati  of  Liguria  which  in  the  earliest  times  were  called 
casaccie,  a  term  for  which  two  explanations  have  been  given.  One 
because  of  the  large  houses  used  for  the  meetings  and  representations 
—for  being  laymen  the  churches  were  not  always  available— the 
other  because,  when  the  flagellants  were  introduced  into  Genoa  by 
Sinibaldo  Oppizzone  from  Tortona  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  served  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazzaro,  tending  the 
lepers  with  whom  the  crusaders  made  Europe  acquainted,  and  the 
accommodation  being  insufficient,  large  houses  had  to  be  built  for 
them.  Artisans  and  countrymen,  to  whom  the  gaining  of  a  liveli- 
hood was  a  continual  struggle,  looked  on  the  invitation  to  take 
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part  in  these  exhibitions  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  For  many 
years  they  prepared  for  the  opportunity,  painfully  saving  up 
what  would  furnish  them  with  a  dress  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  azioni  sacre  still  to  be 
witnessed  at  Anoja  Superior e  in  Eeggio  di  Calabria,  tracing  back  to 
the  old  confraternities  ?  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  sermon  is 
being  preached,  at  a  certain  moment  the  large  door  of  the  church 
opens  and  the  Madonna  Addolorata  in  a  black  mantle  (as  we  have 
seen  borne  to  her  by  St.  John  in  the  devozione  di  Vencrdl  Santo) 
appears,  accompanied  by  the  Apostles  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
She  is  seeking  her  son.  She  halts  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  altar.  Then  the  preacher,  taking  the  Christ  from  the  cross 
close  by  him,  descends  and  places  the  representation  of  the  Son  in 
the  arms  of  the  Mother. 

A  procession  still  to  be  met  both  in  Sicily  and  on  the  mainland 
early  on  Easter  day,  has  a  large  figure  of  Mary  in  sable  garments 
borne  along  about  the  city.  She  is  supposed  to  be  sadly  seeking 
her  son  who  is  no  longer  in  the  sepulchre.  Another  procession 
appears  with  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  with  the  keys,  who  tells  the 
poor  Mother  what  has  come  to  pass.  She  cannot  believe  the  good 
news.  But  now  another  group  appears  and  the  risen  Lord  is  seen. 
Mary  and  her  son  are  brought  face  to  face,  and  all  doubts  are 
dispelled.  Then  a  friendly  hand  pulls  a  string,  the  black  mantle 
falls  off,  and  Mary  shines  resplendent  as  the  queen  of  heaven. 

The  religious  movement  which  commenced  in  Umbria  and 
spread  over  Italy,  giving  rise  to  the  companies  of  disciplinants,  early 
invaded  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and,  as  in  Umbria  and 
Sicily,  found  a  congenial  soil  for  its  development,  not  only  of  the 
performance  of  sacred  representations  and  the  recital  of  religious 
poems,  but  for  diffusing  works  of  charity.  Hospitals  were  erected 
in  Trent  and  maintained  in  the  towns  near  by  the  battuti,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  old  writer  tells  us  they  were  called. 

Each  fradaia  or  brotherhood  had  its  statutes  which  enjoined 
the  singing  of  appropriate  laude — compositions  which  in  their  Alpine 
dress  betray  their  Umbrian  origin.  These  canticles  are  still  to  be 
met  with  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years 
since  that  at  Chizzola  (says  Signore  Albino  Zenatti)  there  were  to 
be  found  knots  of  people  reciting  one  of  these  during  the  holy  week 
in  the  dramatic  fashion  of  the  old  battuti,  one  taking  the  narrative 
part,  while  Mary,  St.  John,  and  the  Blacksmith  were  represented  by 
others.     This  excellent  poem,  which  has  ever  held  its  own,  begins — 

Chi  vuol  sentir  el  pianto  de  Maria, 
and  may  be  rendered  into  English  thus  : — 

Who  will  give  ear  to  the  plaint  of  Mary, 
When  her  dear  son  from  her  was  stole  away  ? 
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On  Holy  Thursday  was  it  she  had  lost  him, 
And  on  Good  Friday  set  off  in  anxious  search. 
She  meets  St.  John.     '  Oh,  blessings  on  thy  head, 

0  John,  0  John, — so  beautiful,  so  blest ; 
Say,  hast  thou  seen  the  son  so  dear  to  me  ?  ' 
'  0  Mother  Mary,  yes  indeed  I've  see  him  ; 
Between  two  thieves  being  scourged  full  sore, 
Buffeted  about,  ill-treated  every  way. 

A  crown  of  thorns  did  compass  that  loved  head, 

The  saintly  hands  behind  him  have  been  bound.' 

And  the  poor  Mother,  so  distrest  felt  she, 

That  to  set  off  at  once  she  lost  no  time, 

To  seek  him  by  all  roads  that  she  might  know, 

With  disordered  locks  all  streaming  in  the  wind. 

Go,  go,  sad  Mother  to  those  gloomy  portals, 

Take  up  a  stone  and  beat  at  them  full  hard. 

'  In  mercy  open — the  Mother  Mary  I, 

No  mother  knew  so  much  of  misery.' 

They  draw  her  in  where  brawny  arms  are  working, 

She  sees  the  nails  they  are  forging  for  her  son. 

1  Forge  ye  these  nails  ?    I  pray  make  them  more  slender ; 
Think,  they've  to  enter  in  flesh  so  delicate.' 

1  Then  out  of  spite  we'll  make  them  heavier  still, 

With  three  pounds  more  of  iron  will  we  make  them. 

Before  thy  very  face  we'll  drive  them  in.' 

And  the  poor  Mother,  so  distrest  felt  she, 

She  fell  to  ground  as  if  of  life  bereft. 

The  Maries  three  have  run  support  to  give, 

With  handkerchief  in  hand  her  tears  to  dry. 

1  Loved  Maries  three,  I  would  your  life  ye  gave. 

To  the  cross's  foot  I  must  now  wend, 

Once  more  on  my  dear  son  bestow  a  kiss.' 

1  Not  so,  sweet  Mother  Mary,  it  is  too  late  for  this.' 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  this  poem  was  a  great  favourite 
in  Italy,  being  found  inUmbria,  in  the  Marches,  and  in  the  Venetian 
provinces.  Mazzatino  (in  his  Poesie  Religiose  del  secolo  xiv)  tells 
us  that  the  Umbrian  peasants  used  to  meet  on  the  evening  of 
Good  Friday  and  recite  it ;  the  father  of  the  family  taking  the 
narrative  part,  the  dialogue  being  taken  up  by  other  members. 

*  It  may  be,'  says  Zenatti,  '  that  it  is  the  same  lauda  which 
still  reminds  the  people  in  Palermo  of  the  passion  on  the  evenings 
of  Fridays,  especially  in  Lent,  when  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  or 
near  the  entrances  to  the  churches  one  came  upon  knots  of  poor 
women  who,  after  joining  in  singing  a  sweetly  doleful  ditty,  full  of 
faith  and  feeling,  received  the  offerings  pressed  upon  them  by 
people  often  poorer  than  themselves,  but  with  a  trust  as  glowing 
as  any  shown  by  crusader  or  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land.' 
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Another  hymn,  which  used  to  be  sung  also  in  Tuscany  at  the 
meetings  of  the  battiiti,  reminded  the  brethren  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  death. 

Is  there  an  one  who  would  the  world  despise, 
Then  must  he  keep  grim  death  before  his  eyes. 

Oh,  death  he  cruel  is,  and  proud  and  strong, 
There's  no  man  living  that  can  him  withstand, 
Useless  thick  walls  or  doors  with  iron  band, 
High  pontiffs  and  kings, 
Churchmen  and  worldlings, 
Saints,  sinners,  the  just, 
Are  all  brought  to  dust. 

Out  of  the  laude  one  can  make  up  a  history  of  the  passiontide 
with  endless  variations.  There  are  addresses  of  the  Madonna  to 
the  women  around  her,  to  the  Jews,  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  the 
cross  on  which  he  is  hanging,  and  there  are  expressions  of 
sympathy  in  return  from  them,  whilst  the  cross  offers  her  consola- 
tion, reminding  her  of  what  has  been  prophesied.  Mary,  in  a  landa 
found  at  Siena  dated  1330,  addresses  the  cross :  Because  she  has 
seen  her  beloved  pass  away  will  it  mock  her  ?  It  cannot  say  the 
martyrdom  is  just.  It  answers  :  She  may  read  for  her  comfort  in 
this  her  great  trial,  that  it  (the  cross)  was  made  out  of  four  different 
kinds  of  wood,  each  having  a  doctrinal  signification ;  that  the  soul 
should  rest  upon  four  props,  each  promising  eternal  life — one  of 
cedar,  giving  strength,  another  of  cypress,  divinely  pointing  on 
high,  then  the  olive  for  tender  compassion,  and  last  of  all  the  palm, 
emblem  of  victory.  The  cross  reminds  her  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  she  has  received — let  her  not  weep  so  bitterly.  She  re- 
proaches it  for  having  taken  her  all.  It  will  restore  all,  the  cross 
avers.     Thus  it  must  be  that  man  should  be  saved. 

Pesaro  Aquila  (in  the  Abruzzi)  has  yielded  a  number  of  laude. 
There  is  one  addressed  to  unbelievers  on  Corpus  Christi  day  from 
Pesaro  in  which  the  following  beautiful  passage  occurs  : 
Xps  loq. :  0  gente  sempre  al  creder  tarda  e  stolta, 

Al  ben  far  cieca,  sorda,  pigra  e  lenta, 

La  fede  tua,  la  qual  veggio  gia  spenta, 

Vol  chio  venga  a  morir  un  altra  volta  ? 

Che  mi  val,  peccator,  per  te  esser  morto, 

Poi  che  se  tanto  al  creder  ostinato  ? 

Quanto  volte  el  mio  sangue  a  ber  tho  porto, 

Et  dato  in  cibo  el  mio  corpo  sacrato ! 

Pur  mi  sforzo  condurti  salvo  in  porto,    ' 

Benche  con  lopre  tue  sia  sempre  ingrato. 

Hor  vedi  sparso  per  piu  chiaro  segno 

Quel  sangue  che  per  te  sparsi  in  sul  legno. 

Traces  of  the  brethren  have  been  found  in  France,  in  Spain,  in 
Germany,  and  in  England ;  but  to  follow  them  is  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  I.  S.  A.  Herford. 
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The  Early  History  of  the  Referendum 

THE  Swiss  institution  of  the  Referendum  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  England  of  late,  that  a  few  notes  on  its  history, 
especially  its  early  history,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this 
Eeview. 

In  tracing  out  its  history  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  the  word  has  been  applied  to  two  very  different  things,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  The  form  it  has  put  on  since 
1848  is  the  best  known,  and  may  therefore  be  dismissed  briefly. 
The  Eeferendum  now  means  that  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  are 
to  be  laid  before  the  body  of  voters  for  final  acceptance  or  rejection. 
In  some  cases  only  laws  on  certain  subjects,  e.g.  financial  matters, 
must  be  so  voted  on ;  in  some  cases  all  laws  must  be  so  voted  on 
if  the  legislature  so  decides,  or  a  petition  in  favour  of  its  being  voted 
on  is  presented  by  a  certain  number  of  citizens  {facultative 
Referendum) ;  in  others,  all  laws  on  all  subjects  must  be  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote  {obligatory  Referendum).  The  principle  which  under- 
lies each  of  these  varieties  is  that  the  people,  and  not  the  legislature, 
ought  to  have  the  last  word  in  legislation.  In  its  present  form  we 
first  find  it  in  1848  in  Schwyz  and  Zug,  when,  for  various  reasons, 
they  abolished,  after  the  Sonderbund  war  of  1847,  their  Landsgemein- 
den  or  primary  assemblies  of  all  citizens.  Neuchatel  is  credited 
with  having  invented,  in  1858,  the  Eeferendum  in  its  application  to 
certain  classes  of  laws  only  (financial),  Vaud  in  1861  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  facultative,  and  Baselland  in  1863  with  that  of  the 
obligatory  form.  The  very  democratic  constitution  adopted  by 
Zurich  in  1869  is  believed  to  have  done  much  to  popularise  the 
system,  so  that  Freiburg  is  said  to  be  the  only  canton  into  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  in  any  form.1  Finally,  in  1874,  the 
Eeferendum  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  '  facultative  '  form  being  adopted,  by  which  any 
federal  law  and  all  non-urgent  federal  resolutions  must  be  sub- 

1  I  take  these  facts  from  Dr.  Alois  von  Orelli's  admirable  and  compact  work,  Das 
Staatsrecht  der  schweizerischen  Eidgenosscnschaft  (1885 ;  pp.  104-7),  which  forms 
one  section  of  Marquardsen's  Handbuch  des  offcntlichen  Eechts  published  at  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau. 
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mitted  to  a  popular  vote  if  a  petition  to  that  effect  is  presented, 
signed  by  30,000  Swiss  citizens,  being  qualified  voters,  or  by  eight 
cantons  (clause  89  of  the  Federal  Constitution).  There  were,  we 
learn  from  an  official  return  published  last  January,  114  federal 
laws  etc.  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  between  1874  and  1890. 
In  twenty-two  cases  only  was  the  Eeferendum  system  set  in 
motion  ;  in  thirteen  of  these  the  law  in  question  was  rejected  by  the 
people,  in  nine  approved.  This  list  does  not  include  the  law 
relating  to  pensions  to  be  granted  to  federal  officials,  which  after 
having  been  very  favourably  received,  and  passed,  by  the  Federal 
Assembly,  was  on  15  March  last  contemptuously  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  popular  majority  in  nearly  every  canton.  It  does 
include,  however,  several  cases  (though  not  the  acceptance,  in  July 
last,  of  the  Initiative  in  certain  Federal  matters)  in  which  the 
laws  effected  changes  in  the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  and  were 
therefore  by  another  clause  (No.  121)  of  necessity  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote.2 

The  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  is  best  seen  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  after  the  Liberal  movement  in  1830  a  system 
called  the  '  veto  '  was  introduced  into  several  cantonal  constitutions, 
according  to  which  a  majority  of  half  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
canton,  plus  one,  could  veto  any  law  (falling  within  certain  classes) 
passed  by  the  cantonal  assembly.3  No  doubt,  too,  the  Eeferendum 
came  naturally  into  existence  in  Schwyz  and  Zug,  since  they  until 
1848  (and  at  the  present  day  the  other  cantons  who  have  still  kept 
their  Landsgemeinden)  were  used  to  such  a  veto  in  their  legislatures 
consisting  of  all  citizens  appearing  in  person. 

But  the  Eeferendum  existed  for  many  hundred  years  before 
1848,  and  it  is  its  original  and  genuine  form  which  I  have  in  view 
in  this  paper.  It  did  not  mean  merely  dropping  a  voting  paper  into 
a  ballot  box.  It  did  mean  that  certain  matters  which  the  assembled 
deputies  of  the  people  could  not  decide  either  from  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion or  lack  of  instructions  were  reported  on  by  them  to  their  con- 
stituents, who,  after  discussing  and  considering  them  in  their  local 
assemblies,  accepted  or  rejected  the  proposed  measures,  their 
decision  being  conveyed  by  their  deputies  to  the  larger  assembly, 
and  the  law  finally  rejected  or  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munes or  Gemeinden  and  not  by  the  general  assembly.  This  plan  had 
one  point  in  common  with  the  modern  plan — it  was  a  recognition 
that  the  people  were  the  sovereign  power  and  must  decide  in  the 

-  This  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Professor  Hilty  (professor  of 
political  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Bern)  when  (Politischcs  Jahrbtic/i  der  schwei- 
zerischen  E idgcnossenschaft,  1890,  p.  106G)  he  reproves  Professor  Dicey  for  applying  the 
word  '  referendum '  to  voting  on  alterations  in  the  constitution  only.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Professor  Hilty  is  practically  right,  since  the  word  is  not  usually  applied  in 
Switzerland  to  such  votes,  and  Professor  Dicey  appears  to  use  it  exclusively  in  that  sense. 

3  Orelli,  op.  cit,  pp.  101-2. 

x  x  2 
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last  resort ;  but  the  report,  the  discussion,  and  then  the  decision 
must,  it  is  obvious,  have  called  forth  more  statesmanship,  and  led 
to  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  matter,  than  the  modern  mechanical 
device  of  the  ballot  box  pure  and  simple. 

So  far  as  the  possession  or  non-possession  of  instructions  on 
any  particular  point  is  concerned,  the  older  form  of  the  Eeferendum 
obtained  in  the  Swiss  Diet,  which  (save  in  the  days  of  the  Helvetic 
Eepublic  1798-1803)  was  simply  a  meeting  of  envoys  from  each  of 
the  sovereign  states  and  certain  '  allies,'  loosely  joined  together  in 
the  Confederation,  until  in  1848  it  became  a  Federal  Assembly,  with 
fall  powers  of  legislation  on  all  matters  given  up  by  the  cantons  to 
the  new  central  or  federal  government.  In  this  sense  the  Eefer- 
endum exists  also  in  all  congresses  or  meetings  of  ambassadors 
(as  at  Minister  and  Osnabriick)  held  with  the  object  of  concluding  a 
peace  or  a  treaty  of  any  kind  ;  bound  by  their  written  instructions, 
they  had  to  refer  to  the  home  government  if  any  new  point  arose, 
or  if,  with  the  object  of  retarding  a  decision,  they  could  invent  any 
plausible  pretext. 

But  the  older  form  of  the  Eeferendum  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  two  sister  Confederations  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  or  '  Ever- 
lasting League  ' — the  Vallais  and  the  Graubiinden  (or  Grisons) . 
For  many  centuries  the  Vallaisan  and  Eaetian  Leagues  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  allied  with  it,  indeed,  in  a  more 
or  less  definite  and  permanent  way,  yet,  save  these  alliances,  com- 
pletely independent,  till  in  1815  the  former,  and  in  1803  the  latter 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  older,  and  then  newly  organised, 
Confederation,  henceforth  called  Switzerland,  and  no  longer  the 
1  Old  League  of  Upper  Germany.'  It  is  most  interesting  to  study 
the  relations  of  these  leagues  to  their  elder  sister,4  but  for  our 
present  purpose  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  study  each  of  these 
two  leagues  by  itself,  for  thus  we  not  merely  gain  a  greater  insight 
into  the  gradual  growth  and  difficulties  of  a  federal  system,  but 

*  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  English  students  of 
Swiss  matters,  and  of  Federalism  in  general,  to  two  admirable  recent  essays  by  Professor 
W.  Oechsli,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  newer  school  of  Swiss 
historians,  and  who  has  been  entrusted  by  the  federal  government  with  the  task  of 
preparing  the  official  historical  and  scientific  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation which  appeared  in  time  for  the  great  commemoration,  on  1  August  last,  of  the 
six  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  first  union  between  the  Forest  Cantons, 
the  foundation  of  the  later  Swiss  confederation.  He  has  traced  out  the  relations  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  to  the  empire  from  1231  to  1499  in  an  essay  which  fills  pp.  302  to 
GIG  of  Professor  Hilty's  already  quoted  Politisches  Jahrbuch  for  1890  ;  while  in  vol.  xiii. 
(pp.  1-497)  of  the  Jahrbuch  fiir  schweizerische  Geschichte  (1888)  he  has  worked  out 
most  elaborately  and  carefully  the  relations  between  the  Forest  Cantons,  Bern,  and 
Zurich,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  all  their  '  Zugewandte  '  or  allies  of  any  kind 
(not  being  foreign  princes),  from  the  Vallais  and  the  Graubiinden  to  Engelberg  and 
Gersau.  In  short,  these  two  papers  describe  the  external  feudal  and  quasi-federal  rela- 
tions of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  relations  of  the  full  members  of  which  inter  se 
are  far  better  known  and  more  usually  studied. 
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also  into  the  working  of  the  original  form  of  the  Eeferendum. 
Fortunately,  too,  several  recent  publications  have  thrown  great  light 
on  what  was  before  a  very  obscure  matter.  For  the  Vallais,  we 
have  Professor  Andreas  Heusler's  most  valuable  '  Eechtsquellen  des 
Cantons  Wallis  '  (with  an  admirably  lucid  introduction),  which  was 
originally  published  (1888)  in  vols.  vii.  and  ix.  of  the  new  series  of 
the  Zeitschrift  far  schiveizerisches  Recht,  and  reissued  as  a  separate 
volume,  with  a  most  detailed  subject  index  and  comparative  tables, 
in  1890  (Basel:  Detloff).  For  the  Eaetian  Leagues  we  have  Drs. 
Wagner  and  Von  Salis'  equally  valuable  *  Eechtsquellen  des  Can- 
tons Graubunden  '  (also  with  excellent  introductions),  in  the  same 
periodical  vols,  iii.-x.  (1884-91) ; 5  and  particularly  a  very  instruc- 
tive pamphlet  (to  which  I  am  much  indebted)  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ganzoni, 
entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnis  des  bilndnerischen  Referendums. 
Zurich  :  Ziircher  und  Furrer.     1890.     Pp.  103. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Vallais  first,  as  the  referendum 
appeared  there  over  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  though  the  grant  of  the  comitatus  Vallesiae  in  999  by 
Eudolf  III,  king  of  Aries,  to  the  bishops  of  Sion  probably  included 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ehone  from  the  Furka  to  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  yet  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  bishop's  power  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  little  river  Morge  (or  Mors),  just  below  Sion, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  his  dominions  and  those  of 
the  house  of  Savoy.  The  bishop's  jurisdiction  was  being  cut  short 
also  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  for  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  the  communes  (Zenden  or  Dizains) 6  were  beginning  to 
organise  themselves  and  to  claim  a  share  in  the  government.  In 
order  to  enforce  this  claim  practically  the  seven  Zenden  of  the 
Upper  Vallais  sent  their  representatives  to  Sion,  where  they  sat  in 
council  with  the  bishop  and  his  steward.  This  meeting  is  first 
mentioned  in  1339  under  the  name  of  concilium  g'eneralc.  Later 
it  was  called  Landrath  and  took  place  regularly  twice  a  year.     Its 

5  It  may  be  useful  to  give  exact  references  to  the  numbers  in  which  the  intro- 
ductions are  to  be  found :  '  General  Characteristics  of  the  Three  Leagues,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  Institutions  of  the  Graue  or  Obere  Bund,'  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.  part  2  ;  in- 
stitutions of  the  'Zehngerichtenbund,'  vol.  iv.  part  1;  and  of  the  'Gotteshausbund,' 
vol.  v.  part  3.  The  feudal  history  of  each  district  in  each  of  the  Eaetian  leagues  is 
given  in  Dr.  P.  C.  von  Planta's  wonderfully  accurate  and  very  handy  work,  Die  Curra- 
tischen  Herrschaften  in  der  Feudalzeit.     (Bern :  K.  J.  Wyss.     1881.    Pp.  481.) 

8  This  word  has  been  explained  as  meaning  a  '  hundred '  (centena) ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  decima.  Professor  Heusler, 
the  highest  authority  on  the  constitutional  history  of  the  Vallais,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion (in  the  Introduction  to  his  Eechtsquellen,  p.  13)  that  it  originally  referred  to  the 
tithings  or  districts  within  which  tithes  were  payable  to  the  bishop.  He  ingeniously 
solves  the  chief  difficulty  in  his  way  by  pointing  out  that  originally  each  of  the  seven 
Zenden  was  of  very  much  smaller  extent  than  is  generally  supposed  from  their  limits 
later,  many  districts  which  did  not  pay  tithes  to  the  bishop  having  later  been  incor- 
porated with  them 
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object  was  not  to  unite  the  Zenden  to  each  other,  but  to  enable 
them  to  control  or  even  direct  the  action  of  the  bishop  as  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  valley.  This  they  succeeded  in  doing  most 
effectually,  but  the  point  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  present  is  that  the 
envoys  of  the  Zenden  came  as  envoys  from  quasi  independent  states, 
having  no  power  to  decide  anything  (save  elections  of  officials),  but 
bound  to  bring  home  a  report  of  any  proposed  measures.  These 
were  discussed  in  each  dizain,  its  decision  reported  by  its  envoy  to 
the  Landrath,  and  no  measure  was  binding  unless  assented  to  by 
every  dizain.  Thus  the  union  of  the  Zenden  inter  se  was  of  the 
most  imperfect  kind,  none  of  them  being  bound  by  any  measure 
unless  it  had  expressly  accepted  it.  In  this  way  the  independence 
of  each  was  maintained,  and  it  was  only  when  some  measure  had 
to  be  taken  against  their  nominal  overlord  the  bishop  that  they  acted 
with  any  approach  to  union.  Professor  Heusler  gives  several  cases 
of  the  actual  working  of  this  cumbrous  system,  of  which  it  may  suffice 
to  mention  two.7  In  1525  a  new  set  of  regulations  as  to  procedure 
in  judicial  matters  was  discussed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Landrath. 
Two  years  later  it  was  announced  to  the  Landrath  that  five  Zenden 
had  set  their  seals  to  this  new  code,  but  that  two  had  not  yet  done  so. 
By  1528  Sierre  had  sealed  it,  but  not  Leuk ;  yet  the  judges  were 
directed  to  adopt  the  new  procedure.  But  in  1543  the  bishop  in- 
formed the  Landrath  that  as  all  the  Zenden  had  not  accepted  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  abide  by  the  old  customary  arrangements.  Another 
attempt  to  secure  the  consent  of  all  seems  to  have  failed.  In  1550 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Landrath  that  the  new  regulations  should 
obtain  in  all  the  Zenden  ;  but  the  envoys  of  Gombs  (the  dizain 
at  the  head  of  the  Bhone  valley)  made  certain  reserves,  and 
later  reported  that  they  could  find  no  copy  of  the  regulations  in 
their  district,  but  that  Gombs  would  not  separate  itself  on  this 
point  from  the  other  Zenden.  Thus  it  remained  a  moot  point 
whether  the  new  regulations  had  been  properly  accepted  or  not. 
The  following  extract  from  the  preface  placed  by  Bishop  Johannes 
Jordan  at  the  head  of  a  collection  of  recent  decrees  of  the  Landrath, 
made  in  1550,  gives  a  formal  description  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  laws  : — 

Easdem  constitutiones  gnava  opera  et  dedita  diligentia  de  et  ex  libro 
arrestorum  generalium  terrae  Vallesii  perquiri  et  in  hoc  compendium 
describi  fecimus  sub  titulis  subinfertis,  ac  denuo  ad  audientiam  communi- 
tatum  septem  desenorum  terrae  Vallesii  eosdem  articulos  proferri  ac 
publice  perlegi  curavimus.  Quibus  intellects  ipsae  communitates  eosdem 
prout  et  prius  communi  populi  sufrragio  laudaverunt  et  acceptaverunt. 

This  system  seems  to  have  lasted  in  the  Vallate  down  to  1852, 
when  it  gave  way  to  a  Beferendum  of  the  '  financial '  type,  limited 
by  the  Constitution  of  1875  to  the  case  of  a  capital  expenditure  of 
7  Bechts^uellcn  des  Cantons  Wallis,  pp.  20,  34-5. 
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60,000  francs  and  upwards,  or  an  increased  annual  expenditure  of 
20,000  francs  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

The  case  of  the  Graubunden  is  even  more  instructive  than  that 
of  the  Yallais,  for  the  principle  of  the  Eeferendum  is,  as  Herr  Ganzoni 
remarks  (p.  7),  the  cornerstone  of  every  constitution  that  has  obtained 
in  Kaetia,  save  from  1800  to  1803,  and  its  local  history  has  been 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  which  will 
henceforth  be  our  main  guide. 

In  each  of  the  three  leagues  of  Eaetia  the  sovereign  power 
rested  (with  a  partial  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Graue  Bund) 
with  the  Hochgerichte,  Gerichtsgemeinden,  or  drettilras,  i.e.  the 
'jurisdictions'  or  'justices,'  the  units  for  judicial  purposes;  the 
communes  proper  or  villages  possessing  land  in  common  being 
known  by  the  name  of  Dorfschaft,  Nachbarschaft,  or  vschinauncha 
( =  vicinantia) .  The  final  decision  therefore  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hochgerichte,  and  they  were  the  units  out  of  which  were  built, 
first,  each  of  the  leagues,  and  then  the  union  of  the  three  leagues. 

It  shows  how  firmly  the  principle  of  the  Eeferendum  in  its 
original  sense  was  established  in  Eaetia,  that  we  find  it  prevailing 
in  three  distinct  strata  as  it  were. 

1.  As  between  the  Members  (Dorfschaften)  of  a  Hochgericht. 

This  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  as  the  Hochgerichte 
were  not  generally  of  very  great  extent.  But  Herr  Ganzoni  (pp.  11, 
98)  cites  the  case  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  where,  owing  to  its 
remote  situation,  popular  rights  were  never  lost  and  always  vigo- 
rously asserted.  The  statutes  of  1665  provide  that  if  the  local 
assembly  made  laws,  these  were  not  to  be  of  force  until  and  unless 
they  had  been  ratified  by  the  '  villages  '  (vschijiminchas),  and  it  is 
expressly  laid  down  that  according  to  ancient  custom  the  voting 
always  takes  place  by  '  villages,'  not  per  capita.  The  accounts  of 
each  '  village '  were  to  be  laid  separately  before  the  local  assembly. 
In  the  1839  recension  of  the  statutes  for  the  same  valley  this  system 
is  further  elaborated,  though  this  is  probably  only  a  codification  of 
customary  usages.  The  envoys  from  each  village  met  in  the 
'  comoen  grand '  {Grosse  Thalrath)  or  chief  assembly  of  the  Hoch- 
gericht (made  up  of  envoys  from  the  several  villages),  and  there 
discussed  various  proposals  and  measures.  When  they  had  agreed 
on  any  matter,  the  '  comoen  pitschen  '  (Kleine  Thalrath),  or  executive 
authority  of  the  Hochgericht,  had  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  various 
villages,  inquiring  the  opinion  of  each  on  the  matters  specified 
therein.  A  discussion  then  took  place  in  each  village,  followed  by 
a  voting,  the  result  being  reported,  by  the  envoys  of  each,  to  the 
'  comoen  pitschen,'  which  then  declared  on  which  side,  not  the  ma- 
jority of  villagers,  but  the  majority  of  villages,  was,     It  is  worth 
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noting  further,  that  not  all  members  of  each  '  village  '  had  the  right  of 
voting  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  Hochgericht  (their  compe- 
tence being  limited  to  the  details  of  local  administration),  but  only 
those  residents  who  possessed  the  *  Hochgerichtsburgerrecht,'  i.e. 
who  were  'freemen '  of  the  '  drettiira,'  which,  till  1851,  was  the  real 
political  unit  of  the  whole  system. 

2.  As  between  the  Members  of  each  of  the  Three  Leagues. 

The  procedure  was  similar  to  that  just  described,  the  Hoch- 
gerichte  (together  with  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Graue  Bund)  forming 
the  sovereign  units,  and  the  diet  of  each  league  being  simply  a  gather- 
ing of  their  envoys. 

In  the  case  of  the  Obere  or  Graue  Bund  (Vorder  Ehein  valley) 
we  hear  of  it  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  elaborate  regula- 
tions are  laid  down  in  the  statutes  of  1713.  But  in  this  league  the 
Beferendum  was  probably  far  less  important  as  a  regular  wheel  in 
the  legislative  machine  than  in  the  other  leagues,  for  here  the 
feudal  lords  (hence  the  name  graue  \_=grafen= counts]  bund,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  grey  coats,  as  is  often  asserted)  were  mem- 
bers of  the  league  as  well  as  the  Hochgerichte,  so  that  the  Diet  was 
comparatively  powerful,  there  was  a  federal  tribunal  and  many 
federal  laws.  Thus  the  Beferendum  was  in  this  league  chiefly 
useful  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  Hochgerichte 
before  the  Diet  legislated  more  or  less  of  its  own  authority. 

The  Beferendum  is  mentioned  in  the  Zehngerichten  Bund 
(Davos  and  the  Prattigau)  in  the  early  seventeenth  century,  and 
described  at  length  in  the  code  of  1633.  This  league  holds  the  mean 
between  the  others  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the  Beferendum 
in  its  affairs. 

In  the  Gotteshaus  Bund  (vassals  of  the  bishop  of  Chur)  the 
Beferendum  was  of  extreme  importance,  as  it  was  the  ordinary 
method  by  which  all  the  general  business  of  the  league  was  trans- 
acted ;  everything  was  laid  before  the  Hochgerichte  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  they  exercised  full  sovereign  rights,  until  the  old 
political  system  was  abolished  in  1800.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
rarely  came  into  operation,  as  the  Hochgerichte  made  most  of  their 
own  laws,  each  for  itself,  and  only  joined  forces  on  great  occasions. 

3.  As  between  the  Three  Leagues  themselves. 

The  referendum  system  is  fully  described  by  Simler  in  his  *  De 
Helvetiorum  Bepublica  '  (1577),  and  by  Sprecher  in  his  '  Pallas 
Bhsetica'  (1617). 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  two  sorts  of  general 
assemblies. 
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The  Bundstag  was,  properly  speaking,  the  diet  of  the  Eaetian 
Confederation,  but  it  only  came  together  on  special  occasions  when 
there  appeared  from  each  Hochgericht  in  each  league  envoys  with 
'  instructions  '  on  the  particular  matters  to  be  decided  ;  hence  much 
discussion  was  needless,  and  (at  any  rate  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  members,  not  Hochgerichte,  carried 
the  day.8 

A  less  exalted  assembly  was  the  Beitag,  attended  only  by  the 
principal  men  or  '  witan  '  of  the  Three  Leagues,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  'standing  committee.'  The  nature  of  its  functions  is  thus 
described  by  Simler.9 

Quoties  causae  publicae  agendae  sunt,  quarum  tamen  causa  non 
placet  indici  senatum  totius  Eaetiae,  turn  hi  tres  praecipue  [sc.  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Three  Leagues]  et  praeterea  aliquot  alii  ex 
singulis  foederibus  convocantur ;  sed  non  habent  plenam  statuendi 
potestatem,  verum  acta  ad  communitates  [sc.  Hochgerichte,  not  'com- 
munes '  or  villages]  foederum  separatim  referuntur,  et  quod  major  horum 
pars  statuerit,  ratum  est.  Extrema  etiam  est  provocatio  a  senatu  ad 
communitates ;  et  turn  causae  in  singulis  communitatibus  proponuntur, 
et  earum  sententiae  in  scripta  relatae  colliguntur. 

Sprecher  10  is  briefer  as  to  the  Beitag,  for,  after  stating  that  it  has 
not  plenam  statuendi  potestatem,  he  adds  only,  proposita  enim  et 
acta,  recessions  comprehensa,  si  cujus  momenti  sint,  ad  communitates 
foederum  separatim  referuntur :  quodque  major  harum  p>ars  statuerit, 
ratum  est.  From  the  account  given  by  Vulpius11  it  appears  that  the 
final  clause  of  Simler' s  summary  applies  to  the  Bundstag,  and  as 
the  word  '  referendum  '  occurs  in  Vulpius'  narrative,  apparently 
for  the  first  time,  I  copy  his  exact  words  as  given  by  Herr  Ganzoni 
(p.  15).  Of  the  Bundstag  he  says,  seguond  cha  orina  vain,  s'  trametta 
pro'ls  abscheids  (= recess  of  the  diet)  alias  dretturas,  perchie  tuott 
vain  fatt  ad  referendum,  e  sco  Us  comuns  chiatten  sto  restar ;  and  of 
the  Beitag,  parcheus  ed  alcilns  principals  .  .  .  ordainan  que  clnls  para 
per  boen  .  .  .  tuott  ad  referendum.  That  is,  everything  resolved  on 
by  the  Bundstag  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Hochgerichte  in  the 
Abschied,  for  everything  is  done  ad  referendum,  and  as  the  Hoch- 
gerichte decide,  so  the  matter  is  settled  :  the  chief  men  decree  what 
seems  to  them  good,  but  everything  is  done  ad  referendum. 

Oddly  enough,  as  Herr  Ganzoni  points  out  (p.  15),  the  Eaetian 
and  Swiss  historians  describe  the  Eeferendum  much  more  fully  than 
does  the  Eaetian  law  itself ;  for,  save  a  few  enactments  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  not  till  1794  that  the  whole  system  was  elaborately  set 
forth  on  paper,  reformed  and  regulated.  The  rest  of  Herr 
Ganzoni's   most   interesting  pamphlet   is  taken  up  with  a  most 

8  Ganzoni,  p.  21.  9  Elzevir  edition,  1627,  p.  426. 

10  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  p.  243-4. 

11  Eistoria  Ehaetica,  written  in  Latin  ;  he  died  1706. 
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careful  and  thorough  investigation  into  the  working  of  the  Befer- 
endum  system  in  Eaetia.  Here  it  is  possible  to  give  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  chief  results  at  which  he  arrives.  By  far  the 
most  important  and  detailed  portion  of  his  investigation  is 
concerned  with  the  Referendum  as  it  existed  while  Graubiinden 
was  a  sovereign  free  state,  that  is,  until  1800,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  a  prefecture  of  the  Helvetic  Eepublic  by  the  French  military 
authorities. 

The  Hochgerichte  are  the  sovereign  units,  and  it  is  by  their 
direction  that  the  magistrates  chosen  by  them  send  out  to  each 
Hochgericht  a  document  enumerating  the  matters  on  which  its 
decision  is  desired.  Eoughly  speaking,  any  matter  whatsoever  is  thus 
brought  before  them,  the  chief  exceptions  being  (1)  the  rights  of  feudal 
lords  outside  the  leagues,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Leagues  them- 
selves, which  formed  part  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  '  written 
constitution  ; '  and  (2)  certain  judicial  affairs  which  went  on  appeal  to 
arbitrators,  to  the  Beitag,  to  the  Bundstag,  or  to  that  very  peculiar 
institution  the  '  Strafgericht,'  which  Herr  Ganzoni  describes  (p.  17) 
as  the  Hochgericht  under  arms,  exercising  a  sort  of  martial  law  in 
the  case  of  great  political  offenders. 

Among  the  ordinary  tractanda  are  the  setting  up  and  control- 
ling of  certain  officials,  committees  and  *  bureaux,'  all  financial 
matters  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  ones  (great  difficulties  naturally 
arose  on  this  point  after  the  Eeformation) ,  and  the  rule  of  the 
subject  bailiwicks  in  Lombardy.  Foreign  affairs  too,  the  naming 
and  reception  of  ambassadors,  declaration  of  war  or  making  peace, 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  every  kind — all  fell  within  the  powers  of  the 
Hochgerichte  and  had  to  be  settled  by  them  by  way  of  referendum. 
The  answers  sent  in  did  not  necessarily  confine  themselves  to  a 
bare  yes  or  no,  but  accepted  or  rejected  certain  matters  under  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  would  appear  that  new  suggestions  might  be  made, 
thus  anticipating  the  right  of  *  Initiative  '  which  exists  in  some 
Swiss  cantons  at  present.  In  short  the  Hochgerichte  exercised  the 
sovereign  right  of  saying  what  they  pleased  on  almost  any  subject, 
and  hence  extreme  difficulty  was  sometimes  experienced  in  classify- 
ing the  answers  and  reckoning  up  the  votes,  so  that  now  and  then 
a  second  document  had  to  be  sent  to  make  sure  that  the  first 
answer  was  rightly  understood,  or  even  to  inquire  what  it  really 
meant.  Besides  all  the  obvious  drawbacks  of  this  cumbrous 
though  historically  most  interesting  system,  was  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  concealing  any  state  secret  or  delicate  negotiations  what- 
soever, though  probably  this  inconvenience  was  less  felt  then  than 
it  would  be  now,  with  the  vastly  improved  means  of  rapid  com- 
munication of  every  kind. 

The  old  system  came  to  an  end  in  1800,  a  little  later  than  that 
of  the  old  Swiss  Confederation  (1798).   When  in  1803,  by  Napoleon's 
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Act  of  Mediation,  the  Graubiinden  became  a  Swiss  canton,  and 
recovered  part  of  its  former  liberties,  the  right  of  Keferendum  was 
among  them.  But  it  was  beginning  to  assume  its  modern  shape; 
the  opinion  of  the  voters  was  not  asked  on  single  matters,  but  they 
were  required  to  accept  or  reject  ready  drawn  bills  submitted  to 
them  by  the  cantonal  legislature  now  first  set  up  ;  the  voting  how- 
ever still  taking  place  by  Hochgerichte,  and  not  per  capita.  In  the 
Constitution  of  1814  the  number  of  subjects  on  which  the  people 
were  consulted  was  larger ;  the  voting  was  still  by  Hochgerichte, 
but  for  the  first  time  a  two-thirds  majority  was  required  for  altera- 
tions in  the  cantonal  constitution,  as  in  the  cantonal  legislature 
an  absolute  majority  of  its  members  was  required  in  any  case. 

In  1851  the  time-honoured  political  units  or  Hochgerichte  were 
swept  away  in  favour  of  the  larger  and  smaller  administrative 
divisions  of  '  Bezirke  '  and  *  Kreise,'  and  henceforth  in  Graubiinden, 
'  Gemeinden  '  meant  '  communes  '  or  Dorfschaften,  and  not  Hoch- 
gerichte. Accordingly  the  Cantonal  Constitution  of  1854,  while 
retaining  the  Keferendum  and  even  increasing  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  which  it  applied,  enacted  that  the  voting  should  be_per  capita , 
and  that  an  absolute  majority  of  those  voting  should  be  required 
for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  proposal.  The  Constitution  of 
1880  further  increased  the  number  of  subjects  to  which  the 
Beferendum  (of  course,  as  in  all  these  cases,  in  its  obligatory 
form)  applied,  and  introduced  something  very  like  the  '  Initiative.' 

Thus  we  see  the  truth  of  Herr  Ganzoni's  remark  (quoted 
already)  that  the  Beferendum  is  the  corner  stone  of  every  consti- 
tution that  has  obtained  in  Baetia  (always  excepting  the  miserable 
time  between  1800  and  1803  when  Graubiinden  was  merely  a 
geographical  expression) ;  and  hence  it  is  worth  studying  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  for  we  can  trace  both  its  development  and  the 
change  from  the  old  form  to  the  new. 

In  Graubiinden  (as  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Vallais)  the  Befe- 
rendum originally  meant  that  though  a  small  committee  first  of  all 
met  to  discuss  matters,  they  could  not  decide  on  them  finally,  but 
had  to  refer  them  to  the  real  sovereign  body,  the  Zenden  or 
Hochgerichte.  But  as  the  idea  of  an  *  envoy  '  passed  into  that  of  a 
1  deputy  '  (the  modern  notion  of  a  '  mandate  '  is  a  return  to  the  older 
system),  so  business  came  more  and  more  to  be  transacted  in  the 
assemblies  of  duly  elected  representatives,  and  the  power  of  '  parlia- 
ments '  grew  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  electors  of  members  of 
those  '  parliaments.'  And  so  in  the  end  the  Beferendum  appears  in 
a  new  shape  no  longer  as  a  means  whereby  the  sovereign  legislates 
directly,  but  as  a  method  of  controlling  and  checking  the  impetuous 
career  of  the  representatives  elected  by  that  sovereign.  Thus  the 
Beferendum  is  at  present  a  conservative  institution,  a  real  drag  on 
the  wheel :  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  Switzerland,  and 
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this  has  been  expressly  alleged  as  the  reason  why  the  Keferendum 
as  to  constitutional  matters  should  not  be  introduced  into  England. 
Yet  in  one  case  at  any  rate  it  does  exist  in  England  in  its  older 
form  and  also  acts  as  a  drag.  The  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  is  a  primary  democratic  and  (within  its  sphere)  sovereign 
assembly ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  on  to  check  the 
impetuosity  of  the  Oxford  Landrath  or  Beitag — say  Congregation. 
To  make  the  parallel  complete,  there  should  have  been  a  time 
at  which  the  colleges  occupied  the  position  and  enjoyed  the  powers 
of  Zenden  and  Hochgerichte.  Is  it  too  gross  an  abuse  of  the 
historical  imagination  to  suggest  that  in  one  respect,  and  that  by 
modern  arrangements,  they  do  fill  such  a  position,  namely,  in  the 
election  of  proctors — and  is  it  too  greatly  daring  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  colleges  will  not  share  the  fate  of  the  institutions  with 
which  we  have  ventured  to  compare  them  ? 

W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 
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Louis  de  Geer 


THE  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century  distinguished  themselves 
in  almost  every  field  of  human  thought  and  activity.  In  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  literature  and  learning,  in  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy,  in  the  conduct  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land,  they  displayed 
the  highest  qualities ;  and  yet  at  this  very  time  they,  if  any  nation, 
might  truly  and  literally  be  described  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Probably  of  no  other  people  could  it  ever  have  been  said  that 
among  them  '  it  was  unfashionable  not  to  be  a  man  of  business.'  l 
For  commerce  they  were  possessed  with  a  veritable  passion,  an 
aptitude,  which  almost  amounted  to  genius.  Living  in  a  country 
absolutely  devoid  of  every  natural  advantage,  the  Hollanders  had 
obtained  at  the  close  of  the  eighty  years'  war  the  practical  control 
of  wellnigh  every  branch  of  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  the 
carrying  trade  had  become  a  monopoly  in  their  hands,2  and 
Amsterdam  stood  without  a  rival,  as  the  exchange,  warehouse,  and 
market  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  give  an  account,  however  brief, 
of  the  mercantile  supremacy  of  Holland ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  community  at  some 
particular  epoch  and  phase  of  its  history  are,  as  it  were,  embodied, 
set  forth  in  some  representative  man.  Such  a  man  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  narrative.  Louis  de  Geer  was  the  typical 
merchant  prince  of  Amsterdam  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Dutch 
commerce.  Born  at  Liege,  17  Nov.  1585,3  he  was  not  strictly 
speaking  a  Dutchman,  either  by  birth  or  descent.  The  family  of 
de  Geer  were  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  and  noble  stock  of 
Hamal,  which  already  in  the  twelfth  century  had  been  long 
established  in  the  country  of  Liege.  About  the  year  1300  a  certain 
Eustatius  Hamal,  to   distinguish  himself  from  an  elder  brother, 

1  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  i.  101,  ed.  Kogers. 

2  Sir  W.  Ealeigh,  some  decades  earlier,  complains  that '  the  Low  Countries  have  as 
many  ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  let  England  be  one.'  The 
number  of  Dutch  vessels  employed  in  trade  is  given  as  22,350,  manned  by  222,250 
sailors.    Berg,  De  Nederlanden  en  het  Hanseverbond,  p.  385. 

3  Vondel,  the  first  of  Dutch  poets  (of  Antwerp  extraction),  was  born  at  Cologne  on 
the  same  day. 
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adopted,  from  the  name  of  his  castle,4  the  new  patronymic  of  de 
Geer.  At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  the  representative  of  the 
family  was  Louis  de  Geer,  lord  of  Gaillardmont,  who  became  a  zealous 
protestant,  and  being  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  possessions,  he 
was  at  once  regarded  with  much  suspicion  and  hostility  by  the 
authorities.  The  fate  of  others  taught  him  that  he  could  expect 
but  little  mercy,  and  he  wisely  resolved  to  escape  betimes  from  a 
position  that  was  both  embarrassing  and  perilous.  Quietly  and 
with  no  little  skill  he  set  about 'his  preparations.  The  value  of  all 
his  property  that  could  be  disposed  of,  partly  through  a  secret 
understanding  with  his  catholic  kinsmen,  the  Hamals,  was  trans- 
ferred by  bills  of  exchange  to  Amsterdam,  and  then,  as  a  first  place 
of  refuge,  he  betook  himself,  with  his  son  concealed  in  a  basket 
beneath  his  carriage,  to  Aachen,  leaving  his  wife  and  younger 
children  for  a  time  at  Liege.  A  short  residence  at  Aachen  quickly 
convinced  him  that  here  he  could  not  be  in  security.  He  wished 
to  go  to  Holland.  But  how  effect  his  purpose  ?  To  be  discovered 
was  to  bring  himself  and  his  family  within  the  claws  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  then  his  fate  was  sealed. 

A  visit  to  Maestricht  on  business  unexpectedly  offered  to  him  a 
hazardous,  but  still  possible,  means  of  transit  across  the  frontier. 
He  saw  at  one  of  the  wharves  a  vessel  laden  with  peat  for  Eotter- 
dam.  Taking  the  skipper  aside,  and  finding  by  means  of  adroit 
questions  that  he  was  a  trustworthy  man,  de  Geer  boldly  asked 
him  whether  for  a  sufficient  reward  he  would  be  willing  to  convey 
himself  and  his  family  with  him  down  the  Maas,  concealed  beneath 
the  peat  turf.  The  man  consented,  and  de  Geer  at  once  proceeded 
to  put  his  project  in  execution.  Eeturning  to  Liege,  he  gave  out 
that  important  affairs  required  his  presence  at  Maestricht  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  accordingly  set  out  openly,  accompanied  by  his  wife,5 
six  daughters,  and  two  sons,  leaving  all  his  servants,  but  one,  and 
his  furniture  in  his  house  to  allay  any  suspicion  as  to  his  ulterior 
intentions.  No  difficulties  were  raised.  The  journey  to  Maestricht 
was  accomplished  without  let  or  hindrance,  their  Palinurus  G  was 
found  waiting  at  his  post,  and  at  nightfall  the  party  betook  them- 
selves to  the  vessel,  where  they  were,  in  accordance  with  the  plan, 
stowed  away  in  a  small  open  space  in  the  hold,  carefully  covered 
over  with  turf.  This  achieved,  the  boat  left  the  wharf,  and  slowly 
began  to  descend  the  stream  with  its  living  freight.  A  letter  of  de 
Geer  describes  the  terrible  anxiety  and  suspense  of  the  journey,  and 
the  intense  feeling  of  relief  which  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of 
all,  when  the  welcome  voice  of  the  skipper  assured  them,  '  All  is 

4  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Geer,  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Meuse  at 
Maestricht. 

5  Her  name  was  Johanna  de  Neille. 

8  Palinurum  sunm  loco  extra portum,  de  quo  convcntum  erat,  invcnit.    Old  narrative 
in  Wetterstedt's  Commcntarii  de  gente  dc  Geeriand.  See  de  Geer's  L.  de  Geer,  App.  xxv. 
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well,  we  are  in  Holland.'  As  soon  as  they  had  merged  from  their 
hiding-place,  they  all  fell  down  on  their  knees  at  the  bidding  of  de 
Geer,  who  in  a  loud  voice  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  merciful 
preservation  from  so  great  a  danger. 

The  date  of  this  flight  was  the  year  1595  ;  it  was  a  time  when 
many  refugees,  among  them  the  Vondel  family  from  Cologne,  were 
seeking  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  United  Provinces.  Louis  de 
Geer,  being  aware  that  a  number  of  his  own  countrymen  had 
previously  settled  at  Dordrecht,  chose  this  town  as  his  new  home. 
Here  he  lived  in  unostentatious  retirement,  under  the  name  of 
Mijnheer  de  Gaillardmont.  Only  just  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  29  Oct.  1602,  did  he  venture  openly  to  assume  his 
proper  family  name  of  de  Geer. 

On  the  decease  of  his  father  the  eldest  son,  also  Louis  de  Geer,7 
was  not  yet  fifteen  years  of  age.  On  his  mother  then,  a  woman 
well  qualified  for  the  task  by  her  discretion,  courage,  and 
sincerely  religious  character,  devolved  the  care  of  his  education  and 
training  for  life.  In  1605  we  find  that  he  was  sent  to  Eoanne  to 
complete  his  studies,  and  that  in  1608,  being  then  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  once  more  residing  in  the  maternal  home.  A  life  of 
idleness  was  not  however  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  energetic 
and  strenuous  temperament  of  the  young  man.  He  determined  to 
win  for  himself  a  position  and  an  independence  in  the  country  of 
his  adoption,  and  he  did  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  ancient 
and  patrician  ancestry  to  choose  the  pursuit  of  trade.  Possibly  a 
romantic  attachment,  which  he  formed  at  this  time,  may  have 
urged  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  his  fortune.  The  old 
record  thus  tells  the  tale. 

As  de  Geer  was  one  day  passing  along  one  of  the  streets  of 
Dordrecht,  he  chanced  to  see  a  young  girl  standing  at  the  door  of 
her  father's  house.  A  sudden  and  inexplicable  presentiment  came 
over  him,  that  he  beheld  before  him  his  future  wife,8  and  when 
he  asked  her  who  she  was  the  maiden  blushingly  replied  that  her 
name  was  Adrienne.  To  a  further  inquiry  as  to  her  parents,  she 
hastily  answered,  '  Laurence  Gerard  is  my  father,  my  mother 
Oda  de  la  Fosse,'  and  then  abruptly  closing  the  door  she  retreated 
into  the  house  and  informed  her  parents  of  what  had  occurred.  It 
was  no  fleeting  caprice.  The  love-struck  questioner  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the   fair  Adrienne  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  and 

7  The  best  life  of  de  Geer  is  by  one  of  his  descendants,  J.  W.  L.  de  Geer ;  it  bears 
the  title  Lodcwijk  de  Geer,  ecne  bijdrage  tot  de  handelgeschic'dcnis  van  Amsterdam 
(3rd  ed.  1852),  and  contains  an  ample  store  of  suggestive  notes  and  appendices.  Pierre 
c!e  Witt's  Lodewijk  de  Geer,  een  patr icier  in  de  xviidl  eeuio  (vertaald  Kollewijn,  18S5) 
in  the  main  follows  the  narrative  of  de  Geer,  but  is  fuller  in  his  account  of  the 
merchant's  youth. 

8  Quasi  attonitus,  ut  ipse  saepe  narravit,  ct  ncscio  quo  mentis  presagio  ajjectus,  lianc 
aliqiiando  conjugem  suam  fore  subito  sibi  ipse  prcdixit. 
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wealthy  Liege  family,  which  like  his  own  had  been  expelled  from 
their  country  on  religious  grounds,  and  though  for  the  time  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  pursued  his  advances,  the  singular 
feelings  which  his  adventure  had  inspired  remained  indelibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind.9  Possibly  Adrienne's  parents  may  not 
have  thought  it  wise  to  encourage  such  juvenile  love-making. 

At  any  rate  Louis  once  more  quitted  Dordrecht,  and  on  17  Aug. 
1608  arrived  at  La  Kochelle  'to  learn  business.'  No  words  so 
well  as  his  own  can  describe  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  entered  into  life.  '  When  I,'  he  wrote,  '  in  1608, 
young  and  still  unmarried,  was  at  La  Kochelle,  and  began  there  to 
transact  business,  I  betook  myself  to  God,  and  besought  him  to 
give  me  the  help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  guard  me  against  bad  com- 
panionship and  all  deceit,  to  send  me  no  superfluous  riches,  which 
should  cause  me  to  forget  the  Lord,  but  above  all  to  fill  me  with 
his  fear  and  with  his  love.  With  this  aim  I  have  made  a  vow  to 
God  to  devote  to  him  a  tithe  of  all  that  he  shall  permit  me  to 
gain.' 10  The  principles  of  conduct  here  laid  down  were  the  fruit  of 
no  mere  passing  religious  enthusiasm,  they  were  deep-rooted  in  the 
man's  very  being,  and  were  the  ruling  principles  of  the  whole  of  his 
life. 

For  some  two  years  and  a  half  Louis  de  Geer  resided  in  the 
famous  protestant  stronghold,  and  here  doubtless  the  stern  creed  of 
Calvin,  for  the  sake  of  which  his  parents  had  forsaken  their  home, 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  which  he  had  been  instructed  from  a  child, 
gained  deeper  and  more  complete  possession  of  his  soul.  Unlike 
Yondel  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  who  in  the  clays  of  the 
catholic  revival  either  abandoned  or  modified  the  rigour  of  their 
reformed  creed,  he  never  swerved  from  his  parents'  faith.  Yet  he 
was  no  bigot.  The  sequel  will  abundantly  show  how  sincere,  and 
at  the  same  time  how  broad  and  tolerant,  was  the  religious  ground- 
work of  his  character. 

What  was  the  exact  nature  of  his  business  at  La  Kochelle  we 
are  not  informed,  but,  whatever  it  was,  he  evidently  employed  his 
time  well,  and  fitted  himself  to  become  thoroughly  proficient.  On 
his  return  to  his  widowed  mother  in  January  1611,  he  appears 
to  have  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
the  young  lady  who  had  three  years  before  aroused  his  boyish 
admiration.  Their  inclination  for  each  other,  which  had  survived 
so  long  an  absence,  soon  ripened  into  passion,  and  before  many 
months  had  passed  Louis  de  Geer  had  won  the  consent  of  her 
parents  to  his  betrothal11  to  Adrienne  Gerard.     Their  marriage, 

Casum  tarn  singularem  ut  divinitus  sibi  oblatum,  servabat  alta  mente  repostum. 

10  De  Witt's  Lodewijk  de  Geer,  p.  13. 

11  The  betrothal  ring  still  exists,  and  is  in   the  possession  of  one  of  their  de- 
scendants. 
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which  took  place  at  Dordrecht  on  27  May  1612,  was,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  union  of  hearts.  The 
mysterious  sense  of  affinity  which  had  in  the  first  instance  drawn 
them  together,  proved  to  be  no  illusion  of  a  young  man's  heated 
fancy,  but  the  presage  of  a  great  reality. 

De  Geer  after  his  marriage  settled  down  for  a  time  at  Dordrecht. 
But  this  town,  though  an  important  mart,  and  so  soon  to  give  its 
name  to  the  great  synod  which  '  made  hell  to  tremble,'  was  too  con- 
fined a  sphere  for  his  already  ambitious  and  far-reaching  schemes. 
The  branch  of  traffic,  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  was  one  of 
promise  in  such  an  age  of  conflict.  He  had  become  a  general 
merchant  in  weapons  and  all  manner  of  warlike  implements.  For 
the  moment  there  was  a  lull  in  the  terrible  struggle  with  Spain,  for 
the  twelve  years'  truce  had  not  yet  run  out  half  its  course. 
But  it  was  the  lull  before  the  storm,  and  already  the  air  was  full  of 
mutterings  and  forebodings  of  the  coming  thirty  years'  war.  Never 
was  a  time  when  the  trade  in  arms  was  likely  to  be  more  lucrative 
or  more  extensive.  But  in  order  to  command  the  market,  he  must 
have  his  warehouses  on  the  spot  which  was  in  closest  and  most 
constant  communication  with  foreign,  and  more  especially  with  the 
Baltic  ports.  Accordingly  in  1615  be  removed  to  Amsterdam.  At 
this  time  the  great  city  on  the  Ij,  already  rich,  busy,  and  enterprising 
beyond  all  its  rivals,  was  yearly  becoming  richer  and  busier,  and  yet 
more  indefatigable  in  its  enterprise.  In  1612  its  population  was 
reckoned  at  105,000  ;  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years  it  doubled 
itself.  Many  accounts  have  been  left  by  visitors  to  the  thriving  Dutch 
capital,  expressive  of  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  opulence 
and  splendour  of  its  stately  streets  and  public  buildings,  and  even 
more  at  the  long  line  of  its  wharves  thronged  with  shipping,  at  the 
universal  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  ceaseless  bustle  of 
traffic,  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  air  of  the  place.  '  In  this 
great  town  where  I  am,'  wrote  Descartes  to  his  friend  Balzac  in 
1632,  'as  there  is  no  one  but  myself  who  is  not  engaged  in 
merchandise,  everybody  is  so  engrossed  in  his  business,  that  I 
might  live  here  all  my  life  without  attracting  the  notice  of  a  single 
person.'  Such  a  statement  was  not  literally  correct,  for  the  famous 
Frenchman  might  have  found  in  the  Amsterdam  of  that  date  no 
small  band  of  men  like-minded  with  himself,  but  it  nevertheless 
describes  the  overwhelming  impression  made  upon  his  mind  of  a 
city  wholly  given  over  to  money-making  and  trade. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  de  Geer  should  find 
it  essential  to  transplant  his  growing  business  to  the  place  which 
was  rapidly  becoming  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and  whose  ex- 
change already  regulated  all  the  markets  of  Europe.12  He  was  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  but  his  assiduity  and  aptitude  for  affairs 
12  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.  27,  52-61,  215. 
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had  already  gained  for  him  a  foremost  position  among  the  trading 
community,  and  no  inconsiderable  wealth.  He  did  not  come  to 
seek  but  to  advance  his  fortunes.  His  possession  at  this  time  of 
ample  means  is  shown  by  his  purchase  of  a  large  house  in  the 
quarter  specially  affected  by  the  city  magnates.  It  stands  in  the 
Keizersgracht,  one  of  those  sweeping  semicircular  streets  charac- 
teristic of  Amsterdam,  the  tall  concentric  lines  of  houses  parted  from 
one  another  by  canals  fringed  with  trees,  and  intersected  by  other 
streets,  with  their  waterways  radiating  from  the  Dam,  that  focus 
and  life-centre  of  the  strange,  amphibious  town.13  This  house, 
rebuilt  afterwards  by  de  Geer  in  1622,  and  called  ft  Huys  met  de 
hoofden,  M  exists  to  this  day,  and  on  the  mantelpiece  of  one  of  its 
rooms  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  de  Geers  and  the 
Guards. 

In  the  original  choice  of  his  business  de  Geer  had  been  largely 
nfluenced  by  the  advice  and  example  of  his  brother-in-law,  Elias 
Trip,15  who  had  himself  removed  from  Dordrecht  to  Amsterdam, 
and  had  prospered  greatly  as  a  trader  in  iron  and  copper  goods, 
and  more  especially  in  ordnance  and  firearms.  And  not  merely  this  ; 
a  series  of  marriages  brought  about  a  very  close  relationship 
between  the  families  of  Trip  and  de  Geer,  and  led  to  their  asso- 
ciation in  many  undertakings,  and  to  their  feeling  a  mutual 
interest  in  each  other's  success.  The  two  firms  were  indeed  never 
united  by  any  legal  bond,  but  their  known  solidarity  strengthened 
their  credit  and  prestige,  and  gave  to  each  an  added  weight  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  foreign  commerce,  which  centred  in 
Amsterdam,  the  Baltic  trade  was,  if  not  the  greatest  in  amount,  at 
least  the  oldest  and  the  most  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Once  almost  monopolised  by  the  German  Hanse  towns, 
the  Netherlander  had  gradually  obtained  a  greater  and  greater 
share  of  the  '  eastern  traffic,' 16  as  it  was  called,  until  all  shipping  but 
their  own  had  practically  ceased  to  frequent  the  Baltic  ports.17  The 
Hanseatic  league  touched  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  in  the  successful 
war  waged  against  Waldemar  III  of  Denmark  in  1370 ;  after  this 
they  had  to  struggle  against  Dutch  competition  in  their  own  waters 

13  Amsterdam  was  built  upon  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  morass.    The  Town  Hall  stood 
upon  13,659  Norwegian  pine-trunks. 

14  '  The  house  with  the  heads,'  from  certain  stone  heads  placed  between  the  first- 
floor  windows. 

15  Another  brother,  Jacobus  Trip,  also  married  a  sister  of  de  Geer.  Their  sons  Louis 
and  Henry  were  the  builders  of  the  famous  Trippenhuis,  till  lately  the  museum  of 
Dutch  art.  Henry  married  a  niece,  and  his  cousin  Adrian  Trip  a  daughter  of  de  Geer 
The  Trips  became  manufacturers  as  well  as  merchants,  and  in  1638  their  factories  were 
shown  to  Marie  de  Medicis  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Amsterdam. 

16  Oostcrse  negotie. 

17  Berg,  De  Nederlanden  en  de  Hanseverbond,  passim.  Luzac,  Holland's  Bijkdom, 
i.  136-138. 
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until  at  last  by  their  short-sighted  policy  during  the  thirty  years' 
war  they  entirely  succumbed  before  their  rivals.18  In  1645,  out  of 
1035  vessels  which  passed  through  the  Sound  between  19  June  and 
16  Nov.,  all  but  49  had  sailed  from  Dutch  ports,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  these  from  Amsterdam.19  Such  a  state  of  things 
naturally  brought  the  United  Provinces  into  the  closest  commercial 
relations  with  the  two  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  These  powers, 
however,  were  in  almost  constant  antagonism  to  each  other,  for 
each  aimed  at  supremacy  over  the  same  waters,  and  they  were 
moreover  divided  by  the  bitter  memories  of  an  almost  secular  feud. 
The  Dutch  therefore  were  compelled  more  or  less  to  take  sides,  and 
their  sympathies  were  generally  with  the  Swedes.  The  Danish 
monarch  controlled  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  and  derived  a  large 
portion  of  his  income  from  the  tolls  which  he  levied  upon  passing 
vessels.  These  tolls  fell  chiefly  upon  the  Dutch  merchants,  and 
were  a  heavy  tax  upon  their  profits  and  a  serious  hindrance  to  trade. 
Continual  friction  was  the  result,  and  negotiations,  which,  as  a  rule, 
led  to  nothing. 

At  the  time  when  Louis  de  Geer  settled  at  Amsterdam,  both 
Sweden  and  Denmark  were  ruled  by  princes  of  exceptional  merit ; 
and,  as  both  strove  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  improve  the 
resources  and  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  respective  realms,  they 
came  into  frequent  collision.  '  I  have  a  higher  opinion,'  said 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  '  of  the  Danish  king  than  of  any  other  prince 
in  Europe,  but,'  he  added,  '  I  wish  we  were  not  such  near  neigh- 
bours.' 20  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  following  the 
policy  of  his  father  before  him,  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  shown  a 
keen  desire  to  secure  a  good  understanding  with  the  Dutch,  and  to 
use  their  skill  and  industry  in  opening  out  the  trade  of  Sweden. 
In  this  endeavour  he  was  aided  unintentionally  by  the  arbitrary 
and  irritating  conduct  of  King  Christian  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
tolls,  and  his  friendly  advances  met  with  a  ready  reception.  Among 
other  leading  Dutchmen  with  whom  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
thus  brought  into  contact  was  Louis  de  Geer.  The  warrior  king 
was  in  constant  need  of  arms  and  munition  for  his  campaigns ; 
moreover,  in  his  mines  he  possessed  abundant  materials,  but  he 
had  no  ready  money  either  to  work  the  ore  or  to  forge  the  weapons. 
In  the  merchant  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  just  the  man 
who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  help  him  in  his  difficulties,  and 
to  supply  all  his  requirements. 

But  we  must  return  upon  our  steps  a  little,  and  show  how  the 
two  men  first  became  acquainted.  In  the  very  year  of  de  Geer's 
settlement  at   Amsterdam,  the  states-general,  being   desirous  of 

18  Koenen,  Voorl.  over  ned.  Handel,  p.  51. 

19  Kernkamp,  De  Sleutels  van  de  Sont,  pp.  259,  290. 

20  Fryxell,  Gustaff  II  Adolf,  p.  24 :  jag  onsker  blott  att  vi  icke  vore  sa  nara  grannar. 
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making  a  great  purchase  of  ordnance  for  the  service  of  the  ad- 
miralty, selected  him  as  their  agent,  and  despatched  him  to  Sweden 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  king.  The  commission  was  dis- 
charged with  punctuality  and  promptitude,  so  much  indeed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that  de  Geer  appears  ever  afterwards  to 
have  retained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  high  mightinesses. 
His  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  records  of  their  discussions,  and 
he  was  entrusted  by  them  from  time  to  time  with  various  important 
commissions.  He  even  raised  and  equipped  bodies  of  troops  for 
their  service,  and  not  only  so,  but  advanced  the  money  wherewith 
to  pay  them.  There  seemed,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  enterprise  and 
ambitious  scale  of  the  man's  undertakings.  His  operations  stretched 
out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Provinces.  Mansfeld,  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  all  applied  to  him  for 
assistance  in  the  enlisting  and  arming  of  troops ;  and  in  1617,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  states-general,  he  raised  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  regiment  of  infantry,  fully  accoutred,  to  serve  under 
the  flag  of  the  Venetian  republic. 

De  Geer  had,  in  fact,  while  still  a  young  man,  attained  a 
position  of  European  repute,  and  had  in  a  few  years  largely  con- 
tributed to  making  Amsterdam,  in  an  age  of  warfare,  the  staple 
market  of  arms.  It  was  no  slight  achievement,  and  the  authorities 
were  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  which  was  thereby  conferred  upon 
the  country,  and  with  wise  foresight  the  states-general  extended  to 
de  Geer  their  special  patronage,  and  lent  him  every  possible  facility 
for  the  transport  and  delivery  of  his  wares. 

It  was  just  at  this  time,  when  de  Geer,  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  success  which  had  already  attended  his  efforts,  was  eagerly 
on  the  watch  for  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  already  wide- 
spread business  operations,  that  a  new  field  of  activity  presented 
itself  before  him.  An  embassy  was  sent  in  1617  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  Holland,  partly  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  states- 
general,  and  still  more  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  loan,  to  enable 
him  to  pay  for  ships  and  troops  for  his  campaign  in  Livonia.  It  was 
successful  in  both  its  objects,  and  the  ambassador,  John  Skytte, 
obtained  leave  to  raise  in  the  United  Provinces  the  money  required 
by  the  king  upon  the  security  of  the  produce  of  the  royal  Swedish 
copper  mines.  The  principal  contributor  was  Louis  de  Geer.  The 
motives  which  prompted  him  were  no  doubt  of  a  mixed  character, 
sentimental  quite  as  much  as  financial.  He  felt  the  strongest 
religious  and  political  sympathy  with  the  heroic  king,  who  was 
already  regarded  as  the  champion  of  the  protestant  cause ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  usual  acumen,  he  perceived  that  much  might 
be  made  for  mercantile  purposes  of  his  newly  acquired  lien  upon 
the  mines  of  Sweden. 

He  had  probably  been  long  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 
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northern  realm  abounded  in  metal  ores.  The  silver  mines  of  Sala, 
and  the  copper  mines  of  Fahlen,  had  indeed  been  long  celebrated 
for  their  richness,  and  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  crown.  But  the  iron  mines,  which  from  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  ore  were  the  most  valuable  of  all,  had  been  but 
imperfectly  developed.  Till  the  time  of  Charles  IX  they  were  almost 
neglected,  and  before  1604,  when  it  was  forbidden  by  decree,  all 
the  raw  iron  was  exported  to  Germany  to  be  worked.  On  Gustavus 
Adolphus'  accession,  attention  was  at  once  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this,  as  of  other  branches  of  national  trade  and  industry, 
and  German  workmen  were  introduced  and  settled  at  Norkoping  to 
erect  furnaces  and  foundries,  and  to  instruct  the  Swedes  in  the 
art  of  forging  in  the  German  fashion.21 

Now  de  Geer,  as  a  native  of  Liege,  had  from  a  boy  been 
familiar  with  the  processes  of  the  iron  industry ;  and  he  knew  his 
countrymen  were  in  their  handicraft  the  most  skilful  to  be  found. 
It  occurred  to  him,  then,  that  the  exploitation  of  the  Swedish  mines 
might  afford  him  an  excellent  investment  for  his  growing  capital. 
He  believed  that  in  his  hands,  and  by  the  employment  of  "Walloon 
workmen,  he  might  with  great  advantage  and  profit  to  himself 
become  manufacturer  as  well  as  merchant.  It  was,  moreover, 
easy  for  him  to  obtain  all  the  information  he  required  before  risk- 
ing his  fortune  on  so  great  a  venture. 

A  certain  Gillis  de  Besche,  like  the  father  and  father-in-law  of 
de  Geer,  of  noble  Liege  extraction  and  a  protestant,  had  been,  like 
them,  compelled  by  religious  persecution  to  fly  with  his  family  from 
his  country.  He  found  an  asylum  in  Sweden.22  Both  he  himself  and 
his  sons  appear  to  have  been  skilled  in  various  branches  of  industry, 
and  hence  were  well  received,  and  permitted  to  settle  in  the  country 
by  Charles  IX.  The  eldest  son  Gerard  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
king,  and  in  1608  was  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  two  great 
towers  of  Upsala  cathedral.23  In  consequence  of  a  journey  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1615  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  possibilities  of 
mining,  and  on  his  return  he  in  association  with  his  brother  William, 
who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  methods  of  metal  working,  took 
on  lease  the  iron  mines  of  Formark,  which  at  a  later  period  he  bought. 
To  his  countryman  William  de  Besche  de  Geer  now  turned  in  the 

21  Cronholm,  Sveriges  Historia  under  Gustaf  II  Adolfs  regering,  iv.  68,  76,  299, 
377.  Buren,  Tankar  ofwer  Landt-Bruhet,  Bergsrorelsen,  Manufactures  och  Handler, 
uti  det  forre  Gustavianske  Tidehwarfwet  met  tillampadt  areminne  ofwer  Stamfadren 
Herr  Louis  de  Geer,  sasom  Svenske  Naringarnes  mdgtige  Befordrare  uti  f'orra  Seculo. 
The  last  is  a  prize  essay  on  de  Geer's  Swedish  career,  written  in  1783.  A  prize  was  also 
offered  by  the  Swedish  Academy  for  an  essay  on  Louis  de  Geer  in  1829,  which  was 
gained  by  its  secretary,  Bishop  Franzen,  and  may  be  found  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Academy. 

-  On  the  de  Besche  family  see  de  Geer's  Lodcwijk  de  Geer.     Appendix  x:i. 

23  Afterwards  destroyed  by  fire. 
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full  confidence  of  obtaining  trustworthy  answers  to  his  inquiries.  He 
wished  to  know,  first,  whether  it  were  prudent  and  advisable  to 
embark  his  money  in  Swedish  mining  at  all ;  and  secondly,  if  so, 
whether  there  were  any  particular  spot  at  once  rich  in  ore  and  with 
facilities  for  working  and  development.  The  reply  of  de  Besche 
was  decided  and  favourable  on  both  points.  De  Geer,  therefore, 
without  further  hesitation  commissioned  him  to  act  as  his  agent, 
in  procuring  from  the  king  the  lease  of  the  mine  which  he  had 
recommended.  Gustavus  Adolphus  received  the  proposal  favour- 
ably, and  a  covenant  was  signed  12  Oct.  1619,  by  which  the  domain 
of  Finspong  was  leased  to  de  Geer  for  the  annual  sum  of  5,675  rix- 
clalers.24  Finspong  is  situated  in  east  Gothland,  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Sweden,  in  a  country  abounding  in  wood  and 
in  streams  of  falling  water.  Here  then  ready  to  hand  lay  the  fuel 
and  the  motive  power,  while,  still  further  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  tract  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  a  navigable  stream  gave 
admirable  facilities  for  transport  to  and  from  the  port  of  Norkoping. 

Scarcely  had  de  Geer  entered  into  possession  of  the  mines,  when 
he  commenced  operations  on  the  largest  scale.  Twelve  forges  with 
six  hammers  and  a  double  smelting  furnace  were  quickly  erected. 
Workmen  were  imported  from  Germany,  and  warehouses  built  at 
Norkoping,  and  so  strenuous  were  the  efforts  to  push  on  the  work, 
and  so  well  organised  and  thorough  was  the  system  adopted,  that  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  the  factories  of  Finspong  were  enabled  to 
supply  the  government  with  all  the  artillery  and  other  munitions  of 
war  that  they  required.  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  his  part,  feeling  how 
great  an  advantage  accrued  to  the  state  from  such  a  development 
of  its  natural  resources,  was  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  to  free  the 
foreign  ironmasters  from  all  hurtful  restrictions  upon  their  trade. 
By  a  royal  decree,  dated  20  July,  1619,  he  granted  to  de  Geer  and 
de  Besche  freedom  from  all  dues  upon  the  transport  of  their  goods, 
and  by  a  series  of  other  decrees 25  at  different  intervals  during  the 
following  decade  conferred  on  them  many  and  special  privileges,  as 
marks  of  his  favour  and  protection. 

During  all  these  years  de  Besche  was  the  active  superintendent 
of  the  Swedish  works.  De  Geer  had  complete  confidence  in  him, 
and  preferred  himself  to  remain  at  Amsterdam,  now  become  the 
chief  entrepot  of  the  iron  trade,  surveying  and  controlling  from  his 
counting-house  with  the  vigilant  and  practised  skill  of  a  master 
the  entire  field  of  operations,  commercial  and  financial,  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     With  Gustavus  Adolphus  he  was  in  frequent 

24  On  this  subject  Cronholm  in  his  Gustaf  II  Adolf s  regering,  iv.  348,  thus  writes  : 
Vi  kunna  icke  harforbiga  den  utmarkte  man,  sotnpa  en  ny  och  sdkrdre  grundval  lyf- 
tade  och  utvidgade  jemhandteringen,  sa  att  detta  yrke  blef  den  rikasta  kalian  for 
nationalvdl  standet,  sedan  bearbetningen  hade  erhallit  en  utstrdckning,  som  giordcjemet 
till  Sverige  forntimsta  exportrara. 

2i  8  Apr.  1621 ;  27  Aug.  1623 ;  2  Oct.  1624 ;  27  Apr.  1627 ;  18  Jan.  1629. 
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communication,  and  not  only  supplied  him  with  all  the  requisites 
for  his  army  and  camp,  but  at  times  was  commissioned  to  raise 
troops  for  the  Swedish  service.  In  1626  the  king  gave  further 
proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  merchant,  who  had  become  so 
indispensable  to  him,  by  appointing  him  acting  manager  of  the 
copper  company,  which  had  been  formed  under  the  royal  auspices 
four  years  before,  and  in  which  de  Geer  had  placed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  produce  of  these  copper 
mines  was  the  most  lucrative  possession  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
In  times  of  pressure  they  furnished  the  royal  exchequer  with  a 
ready  means  either  of  raising  loans  on  mortgage,  or  still  more 
frequently,  in  default  of  specie,  of  liquidating  the  claims  of  creditors 
by  an  equivalent  of  copper.  In  his  many  transactions  with  the 
king  large  quantities  of  this  metal  had  thus  found  their  way  from 
Sweden  to  de  Geer,  and  had  gradually  led  him  to  take  up  the  trade 
in  copper,  as  a  supplementary  branch  of  merchandise.  The  offer 
therefore  of  Gustavus  was  in  every  way  advantageous  to  him,  and 
he  at  once,  on  accepting  the  post,  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with 
characteristic  vigour  and  thoroughness.  New  and  improved  forges 
and  factories  were  built  at  Norkoping,  Nykoping,  and  Danwich. 
The  output  was  largely  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
cesses were  simplified  and  cheapened  by  the  use  of  water-power, 
and  the  application  of  the  latest  scientific  methods. 

Such  a  post  seemed  almost  to  necessitate  his  presence  in  Sweden. 
Already  in  1625  the  king  in  a  letter  to  de  Besche  had  offered  to 
confer  the  rights  of  Swedish  citizenship  on  de  Geer,  if  he  would 
but  consent  to  reside  in  the  land,  where  he  had  such  great  interests 
at  stake,  and  two  years  later  he  took  a  further  step.  He  sent  to 
the  Dutch  merchant  a  letter  of  naturalisation,  couched  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  :  — 

Having  seen  and  commended  [so  it  runs]  the  honourable  integrity  both 
of  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  singular  aptitude  and  uncommon  ex- 
perience in  mercantile  affairs  of  Louis  de  Geer,  and  above  all  recalling 
to  our  memory  all  the  many  and  great  services,  which  for  many  years 
already  he  has  not  only  rendered,  but  has  undertaken  in  the  future  to 
render  to  our  kingdom,  we  admit  him  into  the  number  of  our  citizens. 

Who  could  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  so  graciously 
made,  and  so  valuable  in  itself?  For  although  special  privileges 
had  been  accorded  to  him,  de  Geer  still  remained  a  foreigner  in 
a  land  where,  despite  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  serious  impediments  were  still  placed  in  the  way  of  free 
intercourse  with  alien  traders.25    As  a  Swedish  subject,  and  only  as 

88  On  this  see  Vreede,  Nederlanden  Zweden  in  staatkundige,  bctrekking,  pp.  166- 
170. 
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a  Swedish  subject,  could  he  enjoy  those  rights  of  monopoly,  which 
the  favour  of  the  king  was  willing  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  which 
were  in  that  age  the  accepted  principles  of  political  economy.27 

De  Geer  determined  then  to  come  to  Sweden,  and  to  leave  for 
a  time  the  management  of  his  affairs  at  Amsterdam  in  other  hands. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Norkoping,  and  built  a  house  there,  which 
he  made  his  headquarters  during  a  residence  of  three  years. 
This  was  his  longest  continuous  sojourn  in  the  northern  realm, 
which  he  never  regarded  as  his  home.  The  *  house  with  the  heads  ' 
on  the  Keizersgracht  at  Amsterdam  was  ever  the  spot  round  which 
his  affections  were  entwined,  and  which  to  him  was  '  home  '  to  his 
life's  end. 

In  the  year  preceding  this  de  Geer  had  taken  on  lease  from  the 
crown  yet  three  other  iron  mines  at  Leufsta,  Gimo,  and  Osterby  in 
Upland.  Such  manifold  undertakings  would  have  crushed  a  less 
courageous  and  clear-headed  man.  For  de  Geer  had  many  rivals, 
and  as  many  enemies  as  rivals.  The  native  Swedes  were  jealous  of 
the  intruder,  the  Liibeck  merchants  struggled  hard  to  retain  their 
hold  upon  a  market  that  had  been  once  their  own,  and  his  own 
compatriots  of  the  southern  Netherlands  saw  with  resentment  their 
superior  methods  of  working  transferred  to  Sweden,  and  their  old 
established  trade  threatened  by  the  upstart  factories  of  Norkoping. 
For  de  Geer  had  boldly  transplanted  a  body  of  Walloon  artisans  to 
Sweden,  having  previously  obtained  from  the  king  permission  for 
them  not  merely  to  settle,  but  to  worship  according  to  their  Calvin- 
istic  faith.28  In  his  contest  with  his  enemies  and  competitors  the 
Dutch  merchant  could  always  implicitly  rely  upon  the  support  of 
two  all-powerful  friends,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  states-general 
of  the  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
were  his  early  patrons,  and  they  befriended  him  to  the  close  of  his 
career.  With  the  great  Gustavus  his  relations  were  confidential 
and  almost  intimate.  He  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  give  an 
impulse  to  Swedish  commerce  by  the  erection  of  trading  companies 
on  the  lines  of  the  famous  Dutch  East  and  West  India  Companies, 
and  by  raising  for  him  through  these  companies  the  loans  which 
he  needed  for  his  military  expeditions.  De  Geer  himself  appears  to 
have  advanced  him  in  1628  the  sum  of  50,000  rixdalers,  and  shortly 
afterwards  another  loan  of  32,000.  No  cloud  seems  ever  to  have 
arisen  between  the  men,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  more  especially  when  one  of  them  is  a  king, 


27  Mr.F.  W.Bain  (Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  p.  147)  remarks : '  Monopolies  and  the 
system  of  guilds  were  the  basis  of  Swedish  economical  principles  ;  a  man  might  make 
himself  a  king  in  Sweden,'  said  Klas  Fleming,  '  but  he  could  not  make  himself  a  tailor.' 
^  28  For  long  the  descendants  of  these  settlers  retained  their  Walloon  tongue  in  the 
midst  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  to  this  day  the  names  of  families  living  around  Danemora 
betray  their  Netherland  origin. 
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and  the  other  a  foreign  tradesman.  Each  had  confidence  in  the 
other,  and  no  greater  proof  of  the  Swedish  hero's  esteem  for  the 
merchant  is  needed  than  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst  of  his 
dazzling  career  of  victory  through  Germany,  the  king  sent  for  de 
Geer  to  visit  him  in  his  camp,  in  order  to  ask  his  counsel  on 
different  matters  of  business.  They  met  at  Kitzingen  in  the  spring 
of  1632,  and  there  conferred  for  the  last  time.  De  Geer  made  his 
way  back  by  the  Ehine,  not  without  considerable  personal  risk,  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  a  few  short  months  Gustavus  was  at  Liitzen  to 
meet  his  tragic  fate. 

The  death  of  the  king  however  effected  no  change  in  de  Geer's 
position  in  Sweden.  In  Axel  Oxenstierna,  who  during  the  long 
minority  of  the  young  queen  was  destined  to  occupy  so  prominent  a 
place  not  merely  in  the  Swedish  regency  but  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  he  found  both  a  willing  supporter  and  a  warm  friend. 
Oxenstierna,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  held  most  liberal 
views  on  the  subject  of  trade.29  He  knew  that  the  weakness  of 
Sweden  lay  in  her  poverty.  A  large  part  of  her  soil  was  barren ; 
her  harbours  sealed  by  ice  for  many  months  in  the  year ;  her 
one  source  of  wealth  the  buried  treasures  of  her  mines,  difficult  of 
access  and  costly  to  realise.  He  saw,  even  more  clearly  than  his 
master  before  him,  that  for  the  full  development  of  the  mining 
industry  foreign  capital  and  foreign  skill  were  essential.  In  foster- 
ing the  undertakings  of  de  Geer  he  had  to  run  counter  to  many  a 
narrow  national  prejudice,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  he  was  acting 
the  part  of  a  sagacious  and  truly  patriotic  statesman. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  after  his  interview  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Kitzingen,  de  Geer  returned  to  Amsterdam. 
About  a  }^ear  later  his  wife  died.  The  union  between  him  and 
Adrienne  Gerard  had  been  one  of  unmixed  happiness.  On  the 
day  of  his  marriage  he  had  made  the  following  entry  in  his  memo- 
randum book.  '  In  the  name  of  God  I  have  been  wedded,  27  May 
1612,  to  Adrienne  Gerard  my  wife.  May  the  Lord  bless  us 
through  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  us  to  live  in  love  and  unity 
together  to  his  honour  and  our  weal.  Amen.'  The  bonds  of 
strong  affection  were  cemented,  as  the  years  passed  on,  by  the 
birth  of  a  numerous  family.  Deeply  and  genuinely  religious,  they 
welcomed  with  joy  each  little  one  that  '  God  sent  them,'  and  neither 
of  them  ever  lost  amidst  increasing  riches  and  good  fortune  their 
attachment,  above  all  other  things,  to  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
home,  where  they  lived  in  affluence  indeed,  but 'with  unaffected 
simplicity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1634,  being  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
and  for  some  time  in  failing  health,  a  feeling  that  she  would  not 
survive  the  birth  of  the  infant  gained  firm  possession  of  the  mind 
29  Bain,  Christitia,  Queen  of  Sweden,  pp.  28,  29. 
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of  Adrienne.  Yet  she  never  allowed  herself  to  become  depressed, 
but  contentedly,  and  even  cheerfully,  prepared  herself  for  the  worst. 
Quietly  she  talked  over  with  her  husband  all  that  she  wished  to  be 
done  when  she  should  be  no  more,  and  attempted  by  anticipation 
to  alleviate  his  grief  at  the  inevitable  separation  that  was  to  come. 
1 1  shall  leave  behind  me  everything  in  order,'  she  said,  *  that  you 
may  have  no  trouble.'  She  was  not  deceived;  and  though  she 
gave  birth  to  a  living  son,  she  had  not  strength  to  rally.  She 
kissed  her  heart-broken  husband,  as  he  prayed  her  for  the  children's 
sake  not  to  give  up  hopes  of  life.  *  I  have,'  she  replied,  *  com- 
mended them  to  God,  and  rest  assured  that  He  will  protect  them. 
As  to  their  earthly  welfare  I  confide  in  you  ;  you  must  henceforth 
be  father  and  mother  too.'  On  21  December,  '  the  Friday  before 
Christmas  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,'  she  passed  away.  In  a 
letter  to  his  children  de  Geer  gives  pathetic  expression  to  his  im- 
mense sorrow,  and  sets  before  them  as  a  model  his  own  experience 
of  happy  married  life. 

Our  hearts  [he  writes]  formed  but  one  heart,  our  two  wills  but  one 
will,  our  inclinations,  thoughts,  wishes,  acts,  dispositions,  were  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  a  single  breast.  A  single  glance  sufficed  to  calm  our 
sorrows.  As  soon  as  we  had  imparted  our  troubles  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  felt  them  lightened.  We  had  no  thoughts  that  we  did  not  share 
together.  For  two  and  twenty  years  and  a  half  we  have  lived  in  the 
happiest  bonds  of  marriage  union,  and,  though  many  storms  have  passed 
over  our  heads,  it  seems  as  short  as  if  it  were  but  a  beginning  still.  And 
when  we  by  chance,  as  sometimes  happened,  spoke  about  death,  each  one 
wished  to  precede  the  other.  She  urged  the  great  love  she  bore  me,  and 
the  burden  of  managing  our  affairs  ;  but  I  was  zealous  not  to  be  outdone 
in  love,  and  each  brought  forward  arguments  and  reasons  to  support  their 
contention.  After  such  a  strife  of  love,  which  not  infrequently  we  had, 
in  softened  mood  we  approached  God  with  the  prayer  that,  if  it  were  good 
for  us,  He  would  leave  us  yet  some  years  together,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  bring  up  our  children  in  his  fear.  But  although  she  believed  that  I 
should  die  before  her,  yet  was  she  far  more  prepared  and  fitter  than  I, 

for  her  heart  was  more  upright  than  mine God  hath  thus  been 

gracious  to  her  and  heard  her  prayers.  He  hath  exalted  her  to  a 
more  glorious  existence  than  that  of  this  world.  She  tastes  of  the  eternal 
bliss  that  knows  no  cares.31 

Of  the  sixteen  children  whom  Adrienne  had  borne  to  de  Geer, 
six  sons  and  seven  daughters  survived  her.  The  two  eldest, 
Laurence  and  Louis,  already  in  their  twenty-first  and  nineteenth 
years  respectively,  became,  at  a  later  time,  the  heads  of  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  branches  of  the  family.  Of  the  daughters,  all  of 
whom  married,  Adrienne  became  the  wife  of  Adrian  Trip,  her  first 
cousin ;  Ida,  of  Charles  de  Besche,  the  son  of  her  father's  trusted 
friend  and  associate. 

K  De  Witt,  Lodewijk  de  Geer,  pp.  16, 17. 
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The  death  of  his  wife  and  the  care  of  his  children  did  not  cause 
the  energies  of  de  Geer  to  slacken.  To  shirk  the  duties  that  lay 
before  him  would  have  seemed  to  one  of  his  profoundly  religious 
temperament  at  once  a  slight  to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  and 
a  want  of  submission  to  and  trust  in  the  Divine  Providence.  In 
1635  we  find  him  once  more  at  Norkoping.  The  place  under  his 
fostering  care  had  now  become  the  first  seaport  and  chief  industrial 
centre  of  Sweden,  and  was  rapidly  growing  in  population  and  im- 
portance. The  two  years  which  he  now  spent  there  were  marked, 
if  possible,  by  still  greater  activity  than  before  in  the  developing  of 
his  various  mines  and  factories,  in  the  leasing  of  new  domains  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the  opening  out  of  fresh 
branches  of  handicraft.  One  manufactory  was  erected  for  the 
making  of  steel  and  iron  wire,  another  for  nails,  spikes,  and  horse- 
shoes, each  under  the  superintendence  of  skilled  Walloon  workmen, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery 
and  contrivances  for  expediting  production  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomy of  labour. 

In  July  1637  de  Geer  returned  again  to  Amsterdam  for  a 
sojourn  of  three  years.  During  that  time  nothing  of  importance 
appears  to  have  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  prosperous  life. 
His  sons  were  now  able  to  relieve  him  of  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
business  detail,  and  fortified  by  the  alliance  and  support  of  the 
great  houses  of  Trip  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  de  Besche  in  Sweden, 
he  knew  that  his  position  was  unassailable. 

In  1640  the  privileges  accorded  to  de  Geer  for  the  casting  of 
ordnance  by  the  Swedish  regency  required  renewal.  One  of  the 
regents,  Admiral  Gyllenhielm,32  had  himself  erected  a  foundry  for 
cannon,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  write  to  de  Geer,  '  mon  bon 
ami  bien  respecte,'  and  propose,  as  a  return  for  his  good  services,  that 
they  should  enter  into  partnership.33  The  answer  of  the  merchant 
is  not  known,  but  he  visited  Sweden  immediately  afterwards,  and 
would  not  be  likely  to  decline  a  proposal  which  offered  him  so  many 
advantages.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  is  quite  certain  is,  that  de 
Geer  did  actually  secure  the  association  in  two  of  his  undertakings 
of  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  even  more  powerful  than 
his  '  good  friend  '  Admiral  Gyllenhielm.  As  has  been  already  stated , 
the  great  chancellor  himself,  always  deeply  interested  in  commercial 
matters,  had  from  their  first  acquaintance  maintained  the  friendliest 
relations  with  de  Geer,  whose  great  capacity  he,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  both  recognised  and  admired.     Among  the  enterprises  which 

32  Half-brother  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  brave  soldier  and  accomplished  man  of 
letters. 

33  The  whole  letter,  which  is  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms,  is  given  by  de  Geer, 
Lodewijk  de  Geer.    Appendix  six. 
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were  originated  by  the  Dutch  merchant  were  two  companies,  the 
one  for  building  ships  at  Werterdyk,  the  other  a  Suedo-Dutch 
trading  company  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.34  In  both  of  these 
Oxenstierna  took  shares.  The  bond  between  the  two  men  was  ren- 
dered yet  closer  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  de  Geer's  granddaughters 
with  Ake  Oxenstierna,  the  statesman's  nephew. 

In  1640  de  Geer  returned  to  Sweden  with  a  special  object.  In 
Sweden  at  this  period  the  nobles  were  all-powerful.  Their  privi- 
leges were  enormous. 

By  the  form  of  government,  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  was 
placed  in  their  hands.  They  could  only  be  judged  by  their  peers  ;  their 
property  could  not  pass,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  ; 
they  were  untaxed,  no  taxes  could  even  be  imposed  on  the  peasants  in 
their  domains  without  their  consent. 

And  this  at  a  time  when  the  whole  resources  of  the  state  were 
strained  to  exhaustion  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  long  and  costly 
war.  But  so  far  from  lending  their  aid  to  the  distressed  finances 
of  the  country, 

they  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  state  to  purchase  often  for 
merely  nominal  values  those  crown  lands  which  the  king  (and  the  regency) 
had  to  sell  to  get  money,  for  only  the  nobility  might  purchase  these  lands , 
and  thus  having  no  competitors  they  bought  them  frequently  for  next  to 
nothing.35 

De  Geer,  then,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  applied  to  the 
regents  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  Swedish  nobility.  He 
himself,  though  contented  with,  nay  proud  of  his  position  as  a  plain 
merchant-citizen  of  Amsterdam,  was  well  aware  of  the  many  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  him,  and  above  all  to  his  descendants,  as  a 
member  of  this  privileged  caste.  He  wished  to  be  enabled  to  become 
the  purchaser  of  the  domains  which  he  had  hitherto  only  been  able 
to  lease  from  the  crown.  He  had  vastly  increased  their  value,  and 
he  desired  to  hold  them  on  no  insecure  tenure,  and  to  have  the  power 
to  transmit  them  to  his  sons.  Being  by  birth  a  noble  of  ancient 
lineage,  the  dignity  in  itself  was  not  an  object  of  ambition  to 
him. 

His  request  was  granted.  On  4  Aug.  1641  a  patent  of  nobility, 
signed  by  the  five  regents,  was  conferred  upon  him  and  his  heirs. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  nobles,  and  pur- 
chased a  second  Swedish  residence  in  Stockholm.  His  next  step 
was  to  acquire,  as  his  own,  his  mines  and  factories  at  Finspong  and 
East  Gothland,  and  two  years  later,  Osterby,  Gimo,  and  Leufsta  in 

"  A  cape  on  the  west  coast  of  Morocco  between  30°  and  31°  was  named  by  one 
of  the  expeditions  of  this  company  Cape  de  Geer.     It  still  retains  the  name. 
85  Bain,  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  p.  127. 
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Upland,  together  with  other  properties.  For  these  he  paid  down 
the  large  price  of  123,722  rixdalers,  and  became  henceforth  one  of 
the  largest  land  proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  *  His  possessions,' 
says  a  Swedish  writer,36 '  surpassed  in  extent  the  dominions  of  many 
small  German  princes.'  The  facility  with  which  de  Geer  obtained 
such  valuable  and  important  concessions  from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, was  not  due,  however,  entirely  to  gratitude.  The  grant  of 
the  patent  and  the  prerogatives  attached  to  it  served  as  part  payment 
for  the  large  loans  advanced  to  the  Swedish  exchequer  by  de  Geer, 
and  was  a  convenient  way  of  liquidating  claims  which  pressed 
heavily  on  the  impoverished  finances  of  the  country. 

Events  soon  occurred  which  enabled  the  newly  made  noble  on 
his  part  to  show  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  favours  he  had 
received.  Troubles  were  brewing  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  also  between  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  issue 
de  Geer  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  great  public  services  to 
both  the  lands  of  which  he  was  an  adopted  citizen. 

For  many  years  Christian  IV  had  looked  with  jealous  eyes  and 
scarcely  veiled  hostility  upon  the  ever-growing  influence  of  Sweden. 
For  half  a  century37  he  had  been  continually  engaged  in  wise  and 
successful  efforts  to  improve  the  trade  and  general  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  now  in  his  old  age  he  had  lived  to  see  his  hated 
Scandinavian  rival,  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  the  entire  Baltic 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders.  Peace  had  indeed  subsisted 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  thirty  years,  but  it  had  always 
been  of  the  nature  of  an  armed  truce,  maintained  through  motives 
of  expediency,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  sudden  interruption. 
There  can  be  but  little  question  that  had  the  Danish  king  at  any 
time  between  1613  and  1643  found  a  favourable  occasion  for  declar- 
ing war  upon  Sweden,  he  would  only  too  gladly  have  availed  himself 
of  it. 

With  the  United  Provinces  he  had  likewise  been  involved  during 
his  whole  reign  in  constant  difficulties.  As  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  Sound  tolls,  harshly  and  arbitrarily  levied,  were  a 
source  of  never-failing  friction  and  perennial  disagreement  between 
the  two  governments.  Christian,  moreover,  since  1638  had  inclined 
openly  to  the  side  of  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and,  though  he  did  not 
actually  assist  them  with  his  arms,  showed  clearly  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  Spain  and  Austria,  the  sworn  foes  of  Holland  and 
Sweden. 

This  attitude  of  his  led  in  1640  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  the  states-general  and  the  Swedish  regency, '  for  securing 
the  freedom  and  protection  of  shipping  and  commerce  in  the  Baltic 

36  Buren,  Tankar,  ii.  20. 

37  Christian  IV,  born  in  1577,  became  king  of  Denmark  in  1593. 
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and  North  Seas,'38 and  one  of  the  secret  articles  gave  permission  to 
Sweden  to  buy  or  hire  ships  and  ammunition,  and  to  enlist  crews 
in  the  Netherlands.  In  1643  the  seizure  of  eight  Swedish  ships39 
by  the  Danish  custom-house  officials  furnished  the  pretext  for  a  very 
strong-handed  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Queen  Christina's  govern- 
ment.40 

Oxenstierna  was  far  too  shrewd  and  wary  a  statesman  not  to  be 
well  informed  of  the  projects  and  combinations  by  which  the  Danish 
king  was  plotting  to  rob  the  Swedes  of  the  hard- won  fruits  of  their 
many  victories.  The  chancellor  knew  that  he  was  but  biding  his 
time,  and  he  determined  to  forestall  him.  Secret  orders  were  des- 
patched to  Torstenson,  whose  victorious  weapons  had  swept  the 
imperial  armies  out  of  the  north  of  Germany,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  continental  dominions  of  King  Christian.  With  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  which  characterised  all  his  military  movements, 
the  Swedish  general  at  once  set  out  from  Silesia  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  before  the  declaration  of  war  in  January  1644  he 
had  overrun  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Jutland.  At  the  same  time  another  Swedish  army 
under  Horn  entered  Schonen  and  took  Helsingburg. 

For  a  moment  all  was  confusion  and  terror  in  Denmark.  Not  even 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  thought  themselves  secure.  But  the 
old  king,  though  taken  completely  by  surprise,  was  not  dismayed. 
As  brave  as  he  was  full  of  resource,  he  set  himself  at  once  to  stem 
the  panic,  to  raise  troops,  and  to  make  his  ships  ready  for  service. 
In  a  very  short  time  all  the  channels  were  patrolled,  camps  were 
formed  along  the  shores  of  Funen,  and  the  worst  danger  was 
averted. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  Swedes  lay  in  the  relative  weakness 
of  their  fleet,  which  was  much  inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  the 
Danes.  But  without  being  masters  of  the  sea  they  could  effect 
nothing.  The  eyes  of  both  the  contending  powers  then  were 
anxiously  turned  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  Swedish  resident 41 
claimed  their  assistance  on  the  strength  of  the  treaty  of  1640 ;  the 
Danish  king  on  the  other  hand  sent  a  special  envoy 42  to  represent 
to  the  states-general  that  the  Swedes,  in  attacking  him  without 
ostensible  cause  and  without  a  declaration  of  war,  had  acted  dis- 
honourably and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  to  endeavour 

38  Tot  versekering  van  de  veijigheijt  en  vrijheijt  van  de  Schecpvaart  en  Koophandel 
in  d'Oost-  en  Noordzee.  Aitzema  (Saken  van  Staet  en  Oorlog,  vi.  42-73)  gives  the 
whole  text  of  the  treaty. 

39  Among  them  some  of  de  Geer's. 

40  An  excellent  account  of  the  causes  of  the  Dano- Swedish  war  of  1643-44,  and 
of  the  events  and  negotiations  connected  with  it,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Kernhamp's 
monograph,  De  Sleutels  van  de  Sont,  1890. 

41  Spiering. 

42  Gunther.    The  resident  was  named  Tancken. 
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by  promises  and  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  tolls  to  secure 
their  neutrality. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Oxenstierna  bethought  him  of  apply- 
ing for  help  to  Louis  de  Geer.  He  addressed  himself  to  him  accord- 
ingly, and  de  Geer  willingly  fell  in  with  his  proposals  and  consented 
to  act  as  Swedish  emissary  to  Holland.  His  instructions  were  that 
he  should  in  the  first  place  seek  an  interview  with  the  stadholder 
and  the  states-general,  and  strive  to  induce  them  to  lend  active 
naval  assistance  to  the  Swedes,  and  then,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  raise 
on  his  own  account  (under  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  1640) 
for  the  service  of  the  Swedish  government  a  fleet  of  at  least  thirty 
vessels,  fully  equipped  for  war. 

The  great  merchant  set  out  early  in  1644  for  Germany  to 
confer  with  John  Oxenstierna,43  the  chancellor's  son,  and  arrange 
certain  details  about  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  From  Germany 
the  envoy  travelled  straight  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  speedily  found 
that,  so  far  as  regarded  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  mission  was  use- 
less. And  the  influence  of  the  stadholder  in  the  councils  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  now  at  its  greatest  height.  In  the  states- 
general  and  the  states  of  Holland  alike  his  opinion  was  not  only 
asked  on  every  occasion,  but  was  almost  always  implicitly  followed.44 
Now  Frederick  Henry  had  his  own  reasons  for  declaring  in  favour 
of  neutrality  in  the  quarrel  between   the    Scandinavian   powers : 

(1)  he  did  not  wish  his  own  military  plans  to  be  interfered  with ; 

(2)  he  thought  it  disadvantageous  to  the  common  cause  that 
Sweden  should  not  be  able  to  devote  its  entire  strength  to  the  war  in 
Germany ;  (3)  he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Netherlands  that  either  Sweden  or  Denmark  should  be  supreme 
in  the  Baltic ; 45  (4)  he  had  a  feeling  of  personal  friendship 46  for 
Christian  IV.  His  views  prevailed.  After  many  delays  and  consul- 
tations the  states-general  determined  to  hold  aloof  from  hostilities 
and  to  despatch  an  embassy  of  mediation.47 

De  Geer  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  When  he  discovered 
the  course  which  the  ruling  powers  were  taking,  he  determined  to 
act  and  if  possible  to  anticipate  their  decision.  He  put  himself  in 
communication   with  his  friends  in  the  different  seaports,  and  at 

43  At  this  time  Swedish  plenipotentiary  to  the  peace  congress  at  Osnabruck.  In  a 
letter  Oxenstierna  referred  his  son  for  all  information  to  de  Geer.  Jag  referarar  my 
pa  Louis  de  Geer,  hvilken  dig  hela  saken,  ddr  hart  firmer  lagcnhet  at  tola  vied  dig, 
bercttandes  vardcr.  (Oxenstierna,  Brefvexling,  i.  105.)  In  another  letter  (i.  123)  he 
expresses  his  fullest  confidence  in  de  Geer. 

41  See  English  Historical  Keview,  Jan.  1890,  pp.  51,  52. 

45  See  Kernkamp,  De  Sleutels  van  de  Sont,  pp.  68,  69. 

10  Garde,  Den  Dansk-Norsk  Sumagts  Historie,  p.  183.  Christian  IV  hafdc  imid- 
lertid  en  oprigtig  Yen  i  Prindsen  af  Oranien. 

47  De  Geer,  Lod.  de  Geer.  Appendix  xxiii.  gives  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
letters  of  Grotius  upon  the  attitude  of  the  United  Provinces  at  this  time,  which  Grotius 
disapproves. 
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once  set  to  work  to  hire  and  equip  the  vessels  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  Swedish  service.48 

Such  proceedings  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Danish 
envoys,  who  both  personally  and  by  writing 49  protested  to  the  states- 
general,  and  asked  that  de  Geer  should  be  compelled  to  desist  from 
his  preparations.  The  result  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  government  of  the  republic.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  that  was  made  to  them,  two  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  generality  50  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
make  full  inquiries  as  to  the  matter  from  the  board  of  admiralty 
of  that  town.  The  admiralty  replied  that  they  had  not  interfered 
with  de  Geer,  because  that  they  believed  he  was  acting  with  the 
good  will  and  connivance  of  the  states.  De  Geer  was  then  himself 
summoned,  and  asked  to  offer  an  explanation  of  his  proceedings. 
His  contention  likewise  was  that  the  stadholder  and  the  authori- 
ties must  have  been  aware  of  his  preparations,  since  he  had  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  them,  and  that  he  had  regarded  silence  as 
consent.  The  commissioners  thereupon  requested  the  admiralty 
to  forbid  any  further  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  service  of  foreign 
potentates.  '  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  comply  with  your  request,' 
rejoined  the  admiralty ;  '  such  orders  can  only  be  put  into  effect  by 
the  magistracies  of  the  several  seaports.' 

In  such  disputes  as  these  time  was  gained.  Meanwhile  de  Geer 
and  his  agents  skilfully  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Sweden  the  public 
opinion  of  the  trading  communities  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
harassed,  as  they  had  been  for  so  many  years,  by  the  vexatious 
Sound  dues.  The  states  of  Holland  took  the  matter  up,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  states-general  that  the  undertaking  of  de  Geer  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1640,  and  on  the  following 
day  (16  April)  the  latter  assembly  consented  to  a  compromise. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  admiralty  of  Amsterdam,  that  they 
were  to  permit  the  naval  force  that  de  Geer  had  already  raised  to 
sail,  but  that  no  further  equipment  was  to  be  allowed.51 

De  Geer  had  gained  his  point.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
thirty-two  vessels  were  assembled  in  the  Ylie,  ready  to  sail.  They 
were  most  of  them  merchantmen,  converted  into  warships,  and  of 
no  great  size  or  strength,  but  well  armed,  and  manned  by  3,000 
sailors.     The   supreme   command  was    given   to  Admiral   Martin 

4S  Geijer  (Gesch.  Schwed.  in.  347)  quotes  a  letter  of  de  Geer  to  the  Swedish  bishop 
Matthiae,  formerly  tutor  to  Queen  Christina,  in  which  he  laughingly  says,  Quant  a 
mon  Equipage  fesptre  que  dans  quinze  jours  je  le  pourrois  rendre  prest.  Je  suis  le 
marchand  converti  en  homme  de  guerre ;  le  marquis  Spinola  est  mort,  il  faut  qiCun 
autre  le  relive.     March  1644. 

49  Mem.  Tancken,  19  March,  1644.     Gunther,  26  March. 

50  Res.  St.  Gen.,  7  and  8  April,  1644. 

51  See  Res.  Holl,  14  and  15  April.     Res.  St.  Gen.,  16  April,  1644. 
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Thijssen,52  a  brave  Zealander,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
many  an  encounter  with  the  Spaniards ;  under  him,  as  vice-admi- 
ral, was  another  Zealander,  Hendrik  Gerritser,  with  an  experienced 
and  skilful  mariner,  named  Blom,  as  rear-admiral.  The  orders  of 
Thijssen  were  that  he  should  first  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Jutland 
to  receive  on  board  a  detachment  of  Torstenson's  soldiers,  and  that 
then,  after  endeavouring  to  break  the  blockade  of  Gothenburg 
(then  besieged  by  King  Christian  in  person),  he  should  force  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  and  join  hands  with  the  Swedish  fleet  in  the 
Baltic. 

The  admiral  accordingly  steered  towards  the  west  of  Denmark, 
and  despatching  as  he  went  a  large  squadron  under  Blom  to  cruise, 
anchored  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  some  thirteen  sail,  in  the 
Listerdiep,  the  channel  which  divides  the  island  of  Silt  from 
Schleswig.  The  king  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch- 
Swedes  (as  they  were  called  by  their  enemies)  than  he  hurried 
with  fiery  impetuosity,  accompanied  by  nine  ships,  to  bar  their  exit 
from  the  narrow  seas.  The  conflict  took  place  on  20  May,  and, 
though  its  issue  was  undoubtedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Danes,  it 
was  one  of  those  struggles  about  which  the  evidence,  as  to  what 
actually  took  place,  is  somewhat  contradictory  and  confused.53 
The  facts  seem  to  have  been  these.  Thijssen  had  at  the  moment 
thirteen  vessels  under  his  orders,  but  these,  owing  to  their 
inferiority  in  size  and  weight  of  metal,  were  not  more  than  a  match 
for  the  nine  ships  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  supposing  that  both 
fleets  had  employed  their  full  strength.  But  for  some  reason, 
whether  contrary  winds  or  mistake  of  signals,  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch 
vessels  took  no  part  in  the  action.  The  admiral's  ship  found  herself 
during  some  time  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  despite  th6 
most  heroic  defence  would  have  been  speedily  sunk,  had  not  the 
two  vessels  commanded  by  Vice- Admiral  Gerritser  and  Captain 
Bronwer  come  to  the  rescue,  and  thrown  themselves  with  desperate 
gallantry  into  the  unequal  fight.  For  a  while  they  held  their  oppo- 
nents at  bay,  but  at  last  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shallow 
water,  where  the  Danes  could  not  follow  them,  pierced  through  and 
through  with  shot,  and  with  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. M 
As  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Danish  fleet  remained  on  watch,  on 
1  June  another  attempt  was  made  by  the  Dutch  to  break  through 
and  again  failed.      Provisions  now  began  to  run  short,  and  they 

52  De  Jonge,  Nederl.  Zcewesen,  i.  129. 

43  For  a  full  circumstantial  account  from  the  Danish  point  of  view  see  Chr.  Bruun's 
Slagel  paa  Kolbcrger-heide,  while  for  a  fair  survey  of  the  whole  evidence  from  the 
Dutch  side  Dr.  Kernkamp's  Sleutels  van  de  Sont  may  be  consulted. 

54  Thijssen  in  his  own  report  says :  Ons  schip  Guide  Sivaen  zoo  gescJiooten  en  door- 
geschooten  is,  dattet  een  wonder  is  te  zien.    Kernkamp,  p.  300. 
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would  quickly  have  found  themselves  in  very  evil  plight,  had  not  a 
storm  fortunately  arisen,  which  dispersed  the  blockading  squadron. 
Thijssen  promptly  availed  himself  of  his  opportunity,  made  for  the 
open  sea,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  back  his  damaged  ships  safely 
to  Amsterdam. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  of  the  Danes  over  the  inglorious 
collapse  of  the  expedition  ;  and  they  were  to  be  greater  still  when  to 
their  triumph  over  the  auxiliary  fleet  from  Holland  was  to  be  added 
a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Swedes  on  the  following  11  July  off 
Colberg-heath,55  a  victory  largely  due  to  the  personal  courage  and 
conduct  of  their  indomitable  old  king,  who  led  his  vessel  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  was  himself  wounded,  and  had  an  officer  killed 
at  his  side.  The  advance  of  a  powerful  imperialist  army  under 
Gallas  at  the  same  time  compelled  the  Swedish  commanders  to 
relinquish  their  plans  for  invading  the  Danish  islands.  The  stars 
in  their  courses  seemed  to  be  fighting  for  King  Christian,  all  offers 
of  mediation  were  rejected,  and  everything  pointed  to  the  war 
ending  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Danes  over  the  Baltic  waters.66 
To  retrieve  their  disasters  a  great  and  immediate  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Swedes  was  necessary.  It  was  made,  but  not  by  the  Swedish 
government.  The  unaided  energy  and  resources  of  a  single 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  caused  the  fortunes  of  the  war  to  veer 
round,  and  transformed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  The  fleet  of 
Admiral  Thijssen,  as  we  have  seen,  narrowly  escaped  from  utter 
destruction.  An  opportune  tempest  and  good  seamanship  had 
alone  rescued  it  from  impending  disaster,  and  it  arrived  at 
Amsterdam  crippled,  unseaworthy,  and  disorganised.  Its  appear- 
ance on  the  Y  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of  indignation  against 
Louis  de  Geer.  The  sailors  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  partly  for 
arrears  of  pay,  and  still  more  because  of  their  disappointed  hopes 
of  rich  booty  in  the  Danish  seas.  The  populace  sympathised  with 
them.  A  writer  from  Amsterdam,  probably  himself  anti- Swedish 
in  his  feelings,  states 57  that  '  here  the  world  is  all  turned  upside 
down ;  all  the  merchants  have  become  good  Danes.  .  .  .  Within 
a  short  time  we  shall  hear  of  great  bankruptcies.  Louis  de  Geer  has 
not  for  several  days  dared  to  show  himself.  .  .  .  People  are  saying  that 
he  had  better  put  up  his  barony  for  sale  ;  '  while  the  Danish  resident 
Tancken  informs  Christian  IV,  ■  This  de  Geer  finds  everywhere  but 
bad  credit,  he  has  no  means  left  to  maintain  the  fleet  further.  .  .  . 
Some  sailors  lately  wished  to  storm  his  house,  because  of  their  bad 
payment,  and  their  wives  cried  after  him  in  the  streets,  so  that  he 

55  Chr.  Bruun,  Slaget  paa  Kolberger-heide. 

56  Grot.  Epist.  5  Oct.  1644.   Rex  Daniae,  wrote  Grotius,  ita  inflatus,  ut,  nisi  magno 
Suedorum  ictu  dissccetur,  is  tumor  vix  videatur  recepturus  sanitatem. 

57  Letter  dated  15  June  1G44  given  by  Chr.  Bruun  (see  Nijhoff's  Bijdrage?i,  N.  E. 
Vii.  122). 
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was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  house.'58  Possibly  these 
reports  may  have  been  exaggerated ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  de  Geer  was  neither  discouraged  nor  dismayed 
by  the  outcry  against  him,  nor  was  he,  as  his  enemies  supposed, 
in  any  lack  of  the  sinews  of  war.  Orders  were  given  without  delay 
for  the  repair  of  the  damaged  fleet,  and  agents  sent  out  to  hire 
other  vessels,  and  enlist  fresh  crews ;  not  for  a  moment  did  the 
great  merchant's  resolution  falter,  and  with  such  vigour  and  deter- 
mination did  he  press  on  the  work,  that  before  the  end  of  July 
Thijssen  was  able  to  put  to  sea  a  second  time  with  another  fleet  of 
twenty-two  sail. 

Success  attended  him  from  the  outset.  Entering  the  Skaggerak 
he  first  dispersed  the  blockading  force,  which  lay  before  Gothenburg, 
and  then  made  straight  for  the  Sound.  He  passed  the  entrance  in 
the  morning  of  19  Aug.,  hugging  closely  the  coast  of  Schonen,  so  as 
to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  cannon  on  the  Danish  forts.  He 
met  with  no  obstacles,  and  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  20th  appeared 
before  Copenhagen.  A  squadron  of  nine  Danish  ships  under  the 
command  of  the  king  lay  at  Dragor,  and  attempted  in  vain  to 
bar  his  passage.  In  full  view  of  thousands  of  spectators  gathered 
on  the  towers  and  battlements  of  the  capital,  the  Dutch  admiral 
forced  his  way  through  the  hostile  fleet.  It  was  only  to  find, 
however,  that  another  Danish  squadron  lay  off  the  north  of  the 
Sound,  and  that  he  was  now  enclosed  by  superior  forces.  It  was  a 
critical  moment.  But  the  superior  seamanship  of  the  Dutch  sailors 
and  the  lighter  draught  of  his  vessels  enabled  Thijssen  to  out- 
manoeuvre and  outsail  his  opponents.  Before  the  sun  set  he  had 
passed  Falsterbon,  and,  leaving  his  baffled  pursuers  in  the  lurch, 
emerged  in  the  open  sea,  and  brought  his  fleet  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Calmar/'9 

The  Swedish  government  were  overjoyed  at  the  advent  of 
the  Netherlander s.  Thijssen  was  invited  to  Stockholm,  thanked 
for  his  services,  presented  by  the  queen  with  a  pension  and  gold 
chain,  and  made  an  admiral  in  the  Swedish  service.  The  naval 
strength  of  Sweden  had  been  indeed  at  a  low  ebb  before  his  arrival. 
There  was  a  sad  lack  both  of  vessels  and  of  crews.  At  last  twelve 
ships  were  got  ready,  and  with  two  or  three  fir eships  joined  the  fleet  of 
Thijssen  in  Calmar  Sound  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  whole 
force,  consisting  of  thirty-two  sail,  put  to  sea  under  the  supreme 

58  Chr.  Bruun  in  Nijhoff's  Bijdragen,  p.  123.  The  original  despatch,  dated  17  June, 
is  in  the  Geheim.  Arch.  Holl.,  and  is  in  German :  Dieser  de  Gvenre  findet  ilberall  gar 
sclilecten  credit,  &c. 

yj  The  despatches  of  van  Cracauw,  the  Dutch  resident  at  Helsineur  (Eijk's 
Archief,  at  The  Hague),  are  full  of  interesting  details  of  Thijssen's  forcing  of  the  Sound, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  war.  See  Kernkamp,  Sleutels  van  de  Sont, 
pp.  308,  314. 
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command  of  Karl  Gustaf  Wrangel.60  On  23  October  they  en- 
countered the  Danish  fleet,  numbering  about  twenty  vessels,  between 
Femern  and  Laaland.  A  desperate  contest  ensued,  ending  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Danes.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  smallest 
vessels  escaped ;  the  rest  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured.  Admiral 
Proty  Mundt  and  Bear-admiral  Ulfeld  lost  their  lives,  while  Vice- 
admiral  Jasmund,  with  a  thousand  men,  and  many  officers  were 
made  prisoners.  Shortly  afterwards  Thijssen  returned  home  to 
Holland  with  his  victorious  fleet,  having  struck  a  blow  which  had 
shattered  the  hopes  of  the  Danish  king,61  and  which  eventually  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  mediation  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
conclude  with  the  Swedes  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Bromsebro.62 

Louis  de  Geer  reaped  little  but  fame  from  his  great  achieve- 
ment and  services.  Of  his  vast  outlay,  amounting  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate  to  1,400,000  florins,  and  probably  far  exceeding 
this  sum,  he  never  received  more  than  about  one-third  back.  The 
Swedish  treasury  was  drained,  and  despite  of  many  promises  the 
repayments  were  both  small  and  dilatory.  But  de  Geer  had  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  being  honoured  in  Sweden  for  the  help  he 
had  so  opportunely  rendered  to  the  state,  and  a  free  hand  was  given 
him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  industrial  undertakings.  That 
at  one  time  his  lavish  expenditure  upon  the  expedition,  coming 
as  it  did  so  soon  after  he  had  sunk  so  much  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  Finspong  and  his  other  lands,  caused  him  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, is  proved  by  the  pressing  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Queen 
Christina  herself,  asking  that  consideration  should  be  shown  to  his 
claims.  But  he  does  net  appear  to  have  actually  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  placing  his  credit  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  ever,  and  if  he  did 
not  obtain  the  pecuniary  relief  for  which  he  asked,  it  was  at  least 
highly  flattering  to  receive  a  reply  in  the  queen's  own  hand,  concluding 
with  the  words,  '  Je  vous  prie  de  croire  que  vous  m'avez  oblige  de  ne 
souffrir  que  votre  honneur  coure  hazard,  mais  j' 'employ erai  tout  mon 
pouvoir  a  recompenser  vos  services  rendus,  montrant  ainsi  que  je  de- 
meureray,  ce  que  je  suis,  votre  tres  clemente  reine,  Christine.' 63 

It  had  always  been  the  wish  of  de  Geer  to  spend  his  declining 
years  in  the  old  home  at  Amsterdam.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
then,  after  regulating  all  his  affairs  in  Sweden,  he  transferred 
their  immediate  management  to  the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  himself 
returned,  as  he  hoped  finally,  to  Holland.     But  he  was  not  yet  to 

60  Famous  as  a  general  in  the  thirty  years'  war.  He  learnt  the  art  of  seamanship 
in  Holland. 

61  Miss.  v.  Amb.  Den.  aan  H.  H.  M.,  4  Nov.  1644.  Bit  groot  verlies  wort  alhier 
voort  meerendeel  toegeschreven  die  soo  niet  toegestaene,  ten  minsten  niet  verhinderde 
Equipagie  van  Louis  de  Geer  in  Hollandt. 

62  For  an  account  of  intermediate  events  and  the  despatch  of  the  convoy  fleet  under 
Admiral  Witte  de  Witt,  see  English  Historical  Eeview,  585,  July  1891. 

81  De  Geer,  Lodeivijk  de  Geer,  p.  40.    The  letter  is  dated  16  Sept.  1644. 
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find  the  repose  that  he  sought.  In  his  absence  various  difficulties 
arose  with  the  Swedish  government  about  the  position  and  rights 
of  his  children.  The  year  1648  saw  therefore  the  old  man  once 
more  in  Stockholm,  seeking  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  queen. 
She  received  him  most  graciously,  and  not  only  gave  him  per- 
mission to  divide  his  possessions  as  he  thought  fit  among  his  sons, 
but  transferred  to  them  in  full  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
had  been  awarded  to  their  father.  As  a  special  mark  of  favour  and 
esteem  she  caused  his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  David  Beck,64  and 
to  be  placed  in  the  royal  gallery  among  those  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  service  of  Sweden.  He  richly 
deserved  the  honour,  for,  as  the  Swedish  historian  Fryxell  says : 

All  that  was  won  by  the  statesmanship  of  Oxenstierna,  by  the  sword  of 
Bauer,  Torstenson,  and  Wrangel,  in  a  desolated  Germany  streaming  with 
blood,  has  been  already  lost  again ;  but  the  advantages  which  Louis  de 
Geer  brought  to  Sweden,  by  the  path  of  peaceful  industry  and  virtue, 
these  still  exist,  and  bear  wholesome  fruit  to  a  late  posterity.65 

It  was  about  this  time  that  de  Geer,  in  association  with  the 
Chancellor  Oxenstierna,  set  on  foot  the  Suedo-Dutch  company 
for  trading  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  was  probably  on 
business  connected  with  the  company  that  he  paid  short  visits 
to  Stockholm  in  1651  and  1652.  The  seizure  by  Cromwell's  cruisers 
of  certain  of  the  company's  merchantmen  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  the  private  property  of  de  Geer,  led  to  diplomatic  difficul- 
ties.65* Oxenstierna  was  very  angry,  and  instigated  the  queen  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  prizes.  The  issue  is  not  known, 
but  whether  from  the  fatigue  of  these  journeys,  or  from  worry,  de 
Geer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  failing  health,  suddenly  became 
worse,  and  found  his  way  back  to  Amsterdam  a  dying  man. 

He  suffered  much  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  but  bore  up 
to  the  end  with  Christian  resignation  and  peace  of  mind.  At  length, 
worn  out  by  pain  and  weakness,  he  breathed  his  last,  29  June  1652, 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the 
family  vault  at  Dordrecht. 

It  remains  but  to  tell  what  manner  of  man  this  was  in  his  private 
life,  this  master  spirit,  who  by  sheer  force  of  energy  and  capacity 
had  raised  himself  from  small  beginnings  to  be  not  only  the  first 
merchant  of  his  time,  but  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  two  great 
states,  to  both  of  which  he  came  as  a  stranger.     Of  his  strong  and 

64  A  pupil  of  Vandyck,  who  was  employed  by  Christina  for  this  purpose.  An 
excellent  engraving  of  this  portrait  was  made  by  J.  Falck  in  1649,  a  copy  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of  de  Geer's  Lodeivijk  de  Geer,  1852. 

65  Fryxell,  Beratteher  ur  Svenska  historien,  viii.  155.  That  the  name  of  de  Geer 
is  still  honoured  in  Sweden  is  further  shown  by  the  dedication  to  his  memory  of  a 
charitable  institution  for  sailors'  children,  which  was  named,  in  1839,  Ludwig  de  Geer's 
tippfostring's  anstalt  for  sjomans  soner. 

"*  Memoires  de  Chanut,  iii.  54,  58 ;  de  Geer,  Lodcwijk  de  Geer,  pp.  90,  91. 
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deep  affection  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  his  sincere  piety, 
something  has  been  already  said,  but  not  enough  to  give  any  true 
idea  of  the  kindly,  tender  nature,  of  the  width  of  sympathy,  and  of 
the  elevation  of  tone,  which  marked  his  character,  and  which  stamp 
the  career  of  Louis  de  Geer  with  a  nobler  distinction  than  could  be 
conferred  by  imposing  wealth  or  the  favour  of  sovereigns.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  father  had  fled  from  Liege,  and  the 
education  he  had  received  in  his  early  years,  had  made  him  some- 
thing more  than  a  strong  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  truly  God-fearing  religious  man.  His  whole  soul  was  filled 
with  the  idea  of  the  providential  ordering  of  all,  even  of  the  smallest 
and  most  insignificant  events  of  life,  and  he  placed  himself 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
according  to  His  good  pleasure.  In  everything  he  did  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty.  This 
showed  itself  in  different  ways.  We  have  already  seen  that,  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  first  entered  into  business  at 
La  Rochelle,  he  '  made  a  vow  to  devote  to  God  a  tithe  of  all  that 
the  Lord  shall  permit  me  to  acquire.'  And  as  he  began  so  he  con- 
tinued through  life.  Whenever  a  vessel  arrived  safely  in  port,  a 
portion  of  the  value  was  set  aside  for  charity,  and,  if  the  voyage 
were  unfortunate,  still  the  same  portion  was  set  aside,  '  for,'  he 
said,  'the  poor  must  not  be  the  losers.'  His  liberality  indeed 
to  all  who  were  in  misery  or  oppressed  was  such  as  to  excite 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.66 

A  strong  Calvinist,  the  first  objects  of  his  generosity  were  the 
poor  and  charitable  institutions  belonging  to  the  Walloon  congre- 
gation at  Amsterdam,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  elder,  and 
the  persecuted  ministers  and  congregations  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  And  yet,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
his  religious  convictions,  de  Geer  was  no  upholder  of  intolerance. 
His  spirit  was  not  infected  with  the  besetting  prejudices  of  his 
time.  He  would  have  desired,  had  it  been  possible,  to  unite  the  two 
great  sections  into  which  the  protestant  world  was  divided.  In 
Sweden  he  built  a  church  and  a  school  for  the  use  of  his  Walloon 
workmen  at  Leufsta,  and  gave  an  endowment  for  a  minister  for  the 
one  and  a  master  for  the  other.  But  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Lutheran  bishops.  All  de  Geer's  influence  at  the 
court  had  to  be  exerted  in  order  to  secure  for  his  people  liberty  of 
worship.  He  found  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  at  least  his 
own  Christianity  was  not  so  narrow  and  sectarian. 

It  happened  during  one  of  de  Geer's  residences  at  Norkoping 
that   the   Lutheran   church   was   burnt   down.     He   immediately 

Tantd  benignitate  et  impensis  adeo  ingentibus  ut  tarn  effusa  liberalitas  privati 
hominis  apud  posteros  vix  fidem  sit  habitura.  From  a  funeral  oration  over  T.  Andreae, 
1676.     . 
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offered  the  use  of  his  house  to  the  congregation  as  a  temporary 
place  of  worship,  and  not  only  materially  assisted  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  edifice,  but  supplied  it  with  a  pastor  at  his  own  charges. 
Such  an  act  would  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened even  in  these  days ;  how  much  more  so,  then,  in  the  bigoted 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  relentless  religious 
war  that  has  ever  been  waged  !  In  this  war  he  took  the  keenest  in- 
terest, and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  his  sympathy  for  the  persecuted 
protestants  did  not  confine  itself  to  words  of  pity  or  expressions  of 
commiseration.  Through  the  hands  of  his  friend  Henry  Alting,  a 
professor  at  Heidelberg,  he  distributed  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  florins  among  those  who  were  suffering  from  the  bar- 
barities of  the  imperalist  armies,  and  more  especially  in  the  wasted 
Palatinate.67 

To  say  that  Louis  de  Geer  was  munificent  or  charitable  would 
give  but  a  weak  and  erroneous  impression  of  the  motives,  the  stern 
sense  of  obligation,  which  prompted  his  benevolence.  The  money 
which  he  regularly  put  aside  as  a  thank-offering  to  God,  and  which 
he  called  his  '  poor-fund,'  was  to  him  a  sacred  trust  for  the  service 
of  all  in  need,  whether  co-religionists,  countrymen,  or  strangers. 
1 1  make  no  respect  of  persons,'  he  wrote, '  in  the  gifts  from  the  poor- 
fund,'  and  again,  '  when  misfortunes  come,  we  must  not  trench 
upon  the  poor-fund.  They  are  sent  as  a  chastisement  from  God, 
and  should  be  paid  from  our  own  resources.'  He  was  never  weary 
of  impressing  upon  his  sons  *  to  practise  benevolence ;  never  to 
think  you  have  done  enough  for  the  unfortunate  ;  to  give  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  your  property  to  the  poor ;  and  always  to 
remember  that,  according  to  their  ability,  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities lie  upon  all.' 

In  his  will  he  left  the  '  house  with  the  heads '  charged  with  the 
sum  of  1,000  florins  annually  for  forty  years  for  the  support  of  the 
Walloon  pastors  and  students  in  Amsterdam.  And  this  bequest 
leads  me  to  speak  of  another  and  not  less  conspicuous  trait  of  this 
large-hearted  and  truly  princely  merchant — his  love  for  learning,  and 
the  deep  and  constant  interest  which  he  showed  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  people.  He  sought  the  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  them  in  their  difficulties 
with  a  bounteous  hand.  For  Descartes,  whom  he  met  at  the  court, 
of  Sweden,  he  had  an  especial  regard,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  famous  literary  men  of  the  day.  Tobias  Andreae, 
professor  of  Greek  and  history  at  Groningen,  became Tiis  son-in-law  ; 
Gronovius,  the  distinguished  scholar,  he  aided  in  making  a  journey 

61  Hie  ex  fodinis  mctallicis  et  negotiatione  septentrionali  f actus  opulentissimas , 
docens  simul  usum  divitiarum,  in  subministrandis  egenis  reformatae  religionis  per  uni- 
versam  Germaniam,  maxima  vcro  inpastoribus  per  Palatinatum,  erogatis  plus  setnel 
millibus  imperialium.  Vir  dignus  non  solum  cedro  sed  caelo.  Berniera,  Hist,  cedes. 
p.  162. 
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of  research  to  Italy  and  in  obtaining  his  professorship  at  Deventer  ; 
and  Comenius,68  celebrated  as  a  reformer  of  the  methods  of  public 
instruction,  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Sweden,  and  there 
endeavour  to  improve  the  very  insufficient  system  of  education. 
He  set  up  a  printing  press  at  Maestricht  for  the  use  of  Samuel 
Desmarets,  a  reformed  preacher,  then  engaged  in  a  fierce  theological 
controversy  with  certain  Koman  catholic  priests  at  Liege.  Nay,  he 
became  a  publisher  himself.  Having  learnt  that  the  Slavonic  popu- 
lation of  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  possessed  no  version  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular,  he  caused  a  translation  to  be  made,  printed, 
and  distributed  at  his  own  cost. 

De  Geer,  in  spite  of  this  great  liberality,  left  behind  him  an 
enormous  fortune,  sufficient  to  provide  amply  for  all  his  numerous 
children,  thirteen  of  whom  survived  him.  He  had  promised  his 
dying  wife  to  be  henceforth  both  '  father  and  mother  '  to  their  little 
ones,  and  extant  letters  show  with  what  solicitude  and  seriousness 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  Some  extracts  have  already  been 
given  ;  two  more  must  suffice.  '  Live,'  he  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
*  in  peace,  concord,  and  brotherly  union  ;  have  affection  one  for  the 
other  ;  bear  with  one  another's  weaknesses  ;  live  not  as  the  world 
lives,  but  according  to  God's  holy  laws  and  ordinances  ; '  and  again, 
'  Never  let  your  resentment  go  to  rest  with  you,  lest  it  become 
inrooted  ;  but  before  you  go  to  sleep,  meet  together  and  forgive  one 
another ;  let  him  that  is  strongest  show  that  he  has  over  himself  the 
most  control.'  Not  all  of  de  Geer's  sons  followed  out  his  admirable 
precepts,  but  Laurence  and  Louis,  the  two  eldest,  who  became  his 
Dutch  and  Swedish  heirs,  were  worthy  sons  of  their  father,  and 
died  honoured  and  in  good  repute  in  their  respective  countries.69 

Marvellous  as  was  the  success  which  attended  Louis  de  Geer 
from  his  youth  up  throughout  life,  it  was  in  no  wise  due  to  mere 
chance  or  good  fortune,  but  to  the  sterling  qualities  and  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  man.  A  character  so  many-sided  in  its  energies,  so 
admirably  balanced,  a  life  so  useful  to  the  world,  so  prolific  in 
good  deeds,  and  withal  so  modest  in  the  midst  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  *  belongs,'  as  a  Swedish  writer  70  truly  says,  '  to  history,' 
and  is  not  undeserving,  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and 
a  half,  of  our  respectful  study  and  admiration. 
«  George  Edmundson. 

68  His  chief  work  (Ianua  linguarum  reserata)  was  translated  in  twelve  European 
and  several  Eastern  Janguages.     He  was  sent  for  to  England  to  reform  the  schools. 

69  For  an  account  of  them  see  de  Witt's  Lodewijk  de  Geer,  pp.  95,  103.  Two  of 
da  Geer's  sons  settled  in  Holland,  two  in  Sweden,  and  a  fifth,  lord  of  Finspong  in 
Sweden  and  of  Bhijnhuigen  in  Holland,  lived  alternately  in  both  countries.  The  elder 
lines  died  out ;  from  the  last  named  are  descended  the  later  families  of  de  Geer  in 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Several  of  these  filled  important  political  posts  ;  one 
was  a  great  naturalist,  and  was  called  the  Swedish  Eeaumur  ;  another,  the  biographer 
of  his  ancestor  referred  to  above. 

70  Franzen,  Hans  bild  hor  till  historian* 
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Ireland.      1 793-1 800. 


I  SHALL  try  to  sketch  a  period  of  Irish  history  which  strikingly 
illustrates  most  of  the  ills  that  have  been  the  curse  of  an  ill- 
fated  country,  and  which  connects  its  distant  past  with  its  present 
fortunes.1  The  years  1793-1800  witnessed  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  all  that  flowed 
from  it,  the  horrible  rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  triumph,  in  the 
union,  of  the  policy  of  Pitt.  The  French  revolution  was  the 
principal  force  which  brought  about  this  series  of  events ;  and  that 
conflagration  throws  a  searching  light  on  Irish  affairs  and  all  that 
relates  to  them,  which  spreads  far  backwards  and  extends  to  the 
future.  This  period  reveals  in  full  prominence  the  nature  and  vices 
of  the  institutions  of  Ireland  when  a  half-independent  state; 
exhibits  the  Irish  parliament  in  its  true  aspect,  during  the  brief 
era  of  its  nominal  freedom,  as  the  evil  creation  of  the  rule  of  a 
caste,  cut  off  in  sympathy  from  an  oppressed  people,  and  foul  with 
corruption,  if  bright  with  genius ;  shows  with  sharp  distinctness 
what  the  results  were  of  the  settlement  of  conquest  and  confiscation 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  Irish  community  ;  makes  fearfully 
manifest  the  profound  divisions  of  race  and  faith  which  for  many 
ages  have  been  the  cardinal  facts  of  Irish  social  life  ;  and  proves 
what  appalling  troubles  grew  out  of  these,  what  strife,  what 
hatreds,  what  a  hell  of  passion,  though  they  had  appeared  lessened 
and  even  smoothed  away  under  the  influence  of  time  and  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  teaches  us  plainly,  too,  what  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government  of  Ireland,  at  a  momentous  juncture,  by 
England,  the  really  dominant  power  ;  by  what  evil  and  precarious 
means  the  two  countries,  and  their  separate  legislatures,  were  held 
together  since  1782 ;  how  the  good  intentions  of  British  statesmen 

1  An  old  lawyer  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  saying  of  Coke,  Melius  estpeterefontcs 
quam  sectari  rivulos.  I  have  composed  this  short  account  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
June  1793  to  1800,  in  the  main  from  original  sources,  chiefly  from  the  sketches  of  Pitt, 
Grattan,  and  Lord  Clare,  and  from  the  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  correspondence. 
I  have  besides  derived  much  information  from  conversation  with  persons  who  either 
remembered  1798  and  the  union,  or  were  intimate  in  youth  with  actors  in  those  events. 
But  I  have  not  omitted  to  study  historians  ;  and  I  have  of  course  read  Mr.  Lecky's 
valuable  work.  This  sketch,  however,  is  not  a  review  of  his  last  two  volumes ;  I 
examined  these  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  of  December  1890. 
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towards  Ireland  were  more  than  once  baffled  ;  above  all,  perhaps, 
how  a  perplexed  minister,  able  and  well-meaning,  but  not  far- 
sighted,  carried  out  in  Ireland  a  bad  policy  marked  with  pride, 
ignorance,  vacillation,  and  craft,  and  what  have  been  the  far- 
reaching  consequences.  The  necessity  of  the  union  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  lesson  of  those  agitated  years ;  yet  they  tell  us, 
too,  that  as  it  grew  out  of  wrong,  and  was  in  itself  a  mutilated  and 
imperfect  measure,  the  union  brought  many  ills  in  its  train  ;  and 
time  has  shown  that,  if,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  source  to 
Ireland  of  permanent  good,  it  has  been  accompanied  with  real 
Gvils ;  that  it  has  not  reconciled  Ireland  to  imperial  rule,  or  made 
her  a  united  and  loyal  nation  ;  and  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Irish  people  are  still  distinctly  hostile  to  British  law  and  govern^ 
ment.  Like  most  other  epochs  of  Irish  history,  this  period  is  not 
especially  rich  in  incidents  of  dramatic  interest,  though  a  great 
artist  would  find  worthy  subjects  in  the  French  descent  on  Bantry 
in  1796,  and  in  the  fierce  and  tragic  rising  of  1798.  But,  like 
Irish  history  throughout  its  dark  course,  it  exhibits  clearly  the 
mournful  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  evolving  evil ;  and,  in  its 
social  and  its  political  aspect,  it  abounds  in  materials  of  extreme 
importance  and  value  for  earnest  thinkers  and  statesmen. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  at  the  close  of  1792,  since  the  Irish 
parliament  had  been  made  independent.  In  theory  it  was  a 
sovereign  assembly,  connected  with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  link 
of  the  crown,  with  a  separate  voice  even  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
absolutely  supreme  as  regards  those  of  Ireland.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  was  ruled  from  Westminster,  and  was  bound  to  the  British 
ministry  by  the  strong  ties  of  self-interest  and  of  corrupt  influence; 
and  it  usually  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  British  parliament  and 
obeyed  the  behests  of  the  British  government.  It  had,  however,  its 
fits  of  passionate  jealousy  ;  on  two  great  occasions  it  had  opposed 
the  will  of  Pitt  and  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  ;  and  English 
statesmen  had  been  long  convinced  that  such  an  assembly  might 
become  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger  to  a  world-wide  empire.  The 
Irish  parliament,  however,  should  be  chiefly  considered  as  it  affected 
Ireland,  its  peculiar  sphere,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  Irish  com- 
munity. It  was  composed,  in  both  houses,  of  an  aristocracy  of 
sect,  the  representatives  of  English  protestant  colonies,  planted  in 
the  land  by  civil  war  and  conquest,  with  spoliation  following  in  its 
train,  or  the  nominees  of  the  British  government  seated  in  it  to 
assure  ministerial  influence.  The  popular  element  in  it  was 
miserably  weak,  and,  such  as  it  was,  was  that  of  a  small  electorate, 
sectarian,  and  forming  an  exclusive  caste;  and  its  House  of 
Commons  had  almost  become  the  close  borough  of  a  few  ennobled 
families,  and  of  the  executive  at  the  Castle,  which  returned  between 
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them  two-thirds  of  the  members.  Such  an  assembly  formed  a 
narrow  oligarchy,  from  its  constitution  cut  off  from  the  people,  and, 
owing  to  the  unhappy  events  of  Irish  history,  divided  from  the 
subject  races  it  ruled  in  blood,  in  religion,  and  by  evil  memories  ; 
and  depending  mainly,  as  it  did,  on  England,  and  being  the  mere 
corporation  of  a  dominant  class,  it  was  at  once  tyrannical,  selfish, 
and  thoroughly  corrupt.  The  Irish  parliament,  in  fact,  as  was 
finely  said,  *  knelt  to  England  upon  the  necks  of  its  countrymen ;  ' 
and  though  men  of  great  powers  appeared  in  it,  though  it  had  a 
minority  of  true  and  enlightened  reformers,  and  though  its  debates 
occasionally  breathed  the  free  spirit  which  has  characterised  some 
assemblies  of  the  kind,  its  legislation  and  the  nature  of  its  rule 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  it.  It  had  persistently 
refused  to  reform  itself,  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  in  any 
sense  popular,  to  diminish  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  it  ; 
and  it  resisted  the  demands  of  catholic  Ireland,  and  even  of 
presbyterian  Ulster,  for  admission  to  the  just  rights  of  citizens,  and 
for  the  slightest  increase  of  a  narrowly  restricted  liberty.  Though 
the  country,  too,  had  made  progress  since  1782,  and  this  had  been 
partly  due  to  judicious  measures,  ostentatious  perhaps,  yet  essen- 
tially wise,  the  parliament  had  maintained  the  impost  of  tithes,  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  harsh  grievance  ;  it  had  not  attempted  to 
approach  the  land  question,  already  menacing  and  producing  wrong ; 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  selfish  caste,  it  had  oppressed  the 
peasantry  with  a  draconic  code,  in  order  to  uphold  the  extreme 
claims  of  property.  The  legislature  had  an  administration  corre- 
sponding in  type ;  the  ruling  class  filled  the  public  service,  and 
made  it  a  monopoly  of  oppression  and  of  gross  corruption ;  in  the 
absence  of  freedom  and  public  opinion,  jobbing  and  malversation 
abounded  and  flourished ;  and  a  bureaucracy  of  harsh  and  grasping 
officials  had  established  itself  in  power  at  the  Castle,  the  centre  of  a 
half-foreign  and  ill-informed  government.  Beside  the  parliament 
stood  the  established  church,  the  rich  domain  of  the  privileged 
caste,  but  a  symbol  of  wrong  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  no  longer 
feared,  but  already  a  byword,  the  spoil  of  court  power  and  of  bad 
influence,  and  showing  too  plainly  in  its  empty  cathedrals,  its 
deserted  glebes,  and  its  ruined  buildings,  that  it  had  no  hold  on 
the  national  sympathy. 

These  institutions,  narrow  as  those  of  Venice,  but  infinitely 
worse  in  many  respects,  and  without  the  grand  Venetian  traditions, 
weighed  heavily  on  the  two  other  races  which  formed  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  community.  Half  of  Ulster  had  been  peopled  by  Scottish 
settlers,  hard  in  nature,  and  of  the  presbyterian  creed ;  and,  owing 
to  the  strange  unwisdom  of  misrule  in  Ireland,  they  had  been 
separated    from   the  Anglo-Saxon    protestant   colonies,   and    not 
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united  with  them  against  the  '  common  enemy,'  the  opprobrious 
name  of  Celtic  and  catholic  Ireland.  The  presbyterian  north  was 
now  a  distinct  community,  mainly  composed  of  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  traders,  stern,  resolute,  and  intelligent  men;  and  under  the 
system  of  exclusion  which  prevailed  everywhere,  they  were  shut 
out  from  their  proper  place  in  the  state,  and  suffered  many  kinds 
of  injustice  and  wrong.  They  had  no  representatives  at  College 
Green  ;  and  though  they  possessed  the  franchise,  and  could  hold 
offices  owing  to  the  recent  repeal  of  a  monstrous  Test  Act,  they 
were  practically  excluded  from  the  corporations  which  formed  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  ascendant  class,  and  from  the  whole 
patronage  of  an  oligarchic  government.  They  were  subjected,  too, 
to  disabilities  and  disqualifications  of  a  galling  kind ;  and,  as  the 
owners  of  the  soil  were  of  the  dominant  caste,  and  they  occupied  it 
largely  in  the  '  plantation  '  counties,  the  relation  between  owner  and 
occupier  was  marked  by  a  harsh  distinction.  Their  greatest  grievance, 
however,  was  the  charge  of  the  tithe  and  the  ascendency  of  the  privi^ 
leged  church  :  and  their  sentiments  towards  its  clergy  and  its  tribute 
were  those  of  their  fathers  towards  the  prelates  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  western  tract  of  Ulster  and  the  three  other  provinces  were  the 
seat  of  Celtic  and  catholic  Ireland,  the  most  ill-fated,  perhaps,  of 
European  races.  This  people,  the  relics  of  the  old  septs  and 
clans,  had  been  broken  into  atoms  and  driven  from  their  lands 
by  a  series  of  barbarous  conquests  ;  and  the  settlements  of  conquest, 
which  made  them  the  serfs  of  masters  alien  in  blood  and  faith, 
had  been  aggravated  and  made  especially  harsh  by  a  code  of 
penal  laws  which  compelled  their  natural  leaders  to  carry  their 
swords  and  their  talents  to  foreign  countries,  and  shut  their 
dependants  out  from  civilised  life.  Time,  social  progress,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  had  greatly  mitigated  this  state  of  things ;  the 
worst  of  the  penal  laws  had  been  repealed ;  and  a  catholic  middle 
class  had  grown  up  in  Ireland,  which  held  the  position  of  large 
farmers,  or  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  in  commerce.  But 
the  disabilities  which  attached  to  the  presbyterian  Irish  were  far 
more  severe  as  regards  the  catholic  ;  the  lines  of  demarcation 
drawn  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  presbyterian  north  were 
far  more  impassable  in  the  catholic  south  ;  and  catholic  and  Celtic 
Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  inert  community 
prevented  from  rising  in  any  sphere  of  life,  and  a  conquered  race, 
resettled  on  the  lands  of  its  fathers,  in  subjection  to  the  sons  of 
foreign  conquerors,  who  regarded  it  as  a  people  of  degraded  Helots. 
Exaction,  oppression,  and  all  kinds  of  wrongs  grew  naturally  out  of 
this  order  of  things  ;  and  these  were  aggravated  by  absenteeism  en 
an  immense  scale,  and  by  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure  of 
peculiar  harshness  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil.     The  only  hope  and 
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refuge  of  this  half- outlawed  race  was  its  church,  rapidly  growing  in 
power,  and  no  longer  proscribed  though  still  despised ;  but  if  the 
dignitaries  and  priests  of  the  Irish  catholic  church  were  a  submis- 
sive and  almost  a  servile  body,  they  had  not  forgotten  their  ruined 
altars,  and  they  could  have  no  feeling  but  that  of  antipathy  for 
the  state  of  society  they  saw  around  them.  The  settlement  of 
conquest,  however,  still  appeared  secure ;  protestant  ascendency 
was  established  in  the  soil ;  and  the  alien  oligarchy — a  large 
number  of  these  were  really  good  and  improving  landlords — ruled 
the  peasantry  in  a  half-feudal  fashion,  in  many  instances  the 
kindly  masters  of  inferiors  whose  feelings  they  never  understood. 
We  know  from  Tocqueville  how  false  this  seeming  peace  and 
content  may  be  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  of  tithe  had 
become  at  this  time  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  agrarian  disorders, 
fierce  and  widespreading,  had  troubled  whole  counties  for  many 
years. 

This  diseased  and  distorted  frame  of  society  was  not  long  in 
feeling  throughout  its  members  the  disturbing  influence  of  the 
revolution  in  France.  The  agitation  spread  first  to  presbyterian 
Ireland,  where  it  roused  wild  passions  and  fervent  hopes ;  and  it 
soon  became  powerful,  if  not  yet  formidable.  The  settlers  of  Ulster 
had  for  twenty  years  been  in  close  friendship  with  our  late  revolted 
colonies  ;  hundreds  of  peasants,  expelled  from  Antrim  and  Down 
by  harsh  exaction,  had  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Washington,  and 
served  in  the  levies  of  the  States  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man,  at  Versailles,  seemed  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  American 
freedom.  The'news  quickly  arrived  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  of  the 
extinction  of  a  huge  system  of  aristocratic  privilege,  of  the  collapse 
of  a  great  prelatic  church ;  and  the  republican  element,  which 
naturally  pervades  presbyterian  life,  was  stirred  and  made  active. 
The  volunteers  of  1782  began  to  move  again  ;  trees  of  liberty  were 
planted  in  all  the  villages ;  Belfast  became  the  centre  of  a  demo- 
cratic movement ;  popular  leaders  emerged  and  talked  sedition  ;  a 
violent  newspaper  press  multiplied  ;  and  the  north  was  invoked  to 
array  its  national  guards,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and 
of  Paris.  The  society  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  next  formed,  and 
drew  into  it  many  ardent  spirits,  believing  in  Kousseau  and  the  faith 
of  1789,  and  it  put  forward  a  grand  profession  of  Irish  rights,  and 
avowed  itself  the  champion  of  Irish  liberty.  The  society,  resembling 
the  clubs  of  Paris,  had  soon  established  itself  iu  Ulster  and  spread 
its  ramifications  far  and  wide  ;  but  though  it  had  conspirators 
against  the  government  and  British  rule  in  its  ranks  from  the 
first,  its  guiding  spirits,  it  is  quite  certain,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  constitutional  change,  if  made  on  a  democratic  model,  for  many 
months  after  this  period.     Revolution,  in  fact,  had  as  yet  made  no 
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progress  in  Ulster  ;    and  though  a  strong  spirit   of  reform   was 

abroad,  there  was  at  this  moment  not  even  a  thought  of  rebellion. 

The  power  of  the  great  upheaval  in  France  made  itself  felt  also  in 

catholic   Ireland ;   but   it   exhibited  itself  in  a  different   manner 

among  the  downtrodden  Celtic  peasantry.   The  heads  of  the  catholic 

Irish  church,  the  few  remaining  Irish  catholic  nobles,  the  wrecks 

of  the  Irish  catholic  gentry,  whose   sires  had  fought  under  the 

Bourbon  lilies,  viewed  the  revolution  with  alarm  and  disgust ;  they 

made  sincere  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  though  they  still 

claimed  the  concession  of  just  rights  ;  and,  at  a  critical  moment,  they 

severed  themselves  from  the  inferiors  and  dependants,  with  whom 

hitherto  they  had  been  associated  by  common  misfortunes.     But 

the  revolution  wore  a  very  different  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  great 

mars  of  the  catholic  Celts,  who  had  vegetated  on  the  soil  in  a  state 

of  thraldom  to  alien,  and  often  to  absentee  landlords.     As  the  sound 

fell  on  their  long  dulled  ears  that  in  that  great  country  beyond 

the   sea  where   their   fathers  had  formed  the  Irish  Brigade,  the 

hated  tax  of  the   tithe  had   been  abolished,  that  an  aristocratic 

caste  had  fallen,  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  had  broken  away  from 

their  lords  and  were  rapidly  becoming  owners  of  the  land,  and 

that  society  was  being  turned  upside  down  with  glorious   results 

for   the   oppressed   and   the   poor,   the   inert   multitudes   became 

feebly  stirred  ;  and  the  tale  spread  through  Leinster,  Minister,  and 

Connaught  that  the  wrongs  of  the  past  would  be  undone,  that  the 

Saxon  would  cease  to  hold  the  lands  of  the  Celt,  and  that  Ireland 

would  have  her  own  again.     A  movement  against  the  payment  of 

tithes  and  rent,  accompanied,  as  these  movements  have  always  been, 

by  lawless  disorder  and  deeds  of  blood,  became  manifest  in  several 

counties ;  it  found  sympathy  from  the  catholic  middle  class ;  and 

it  was  secretly  supported  by  a  few  priests,  and  probably  by  many  of 

the  friars  and  monks,  an  element  of  disturbance  at  all  times  in 

Ireland.     The  movement,  however,  was  not  yet  very   strong ;  it 

alarmed  the  Castle,  but  it  was  not  so  grave  as  the  Whiteboy  rising  of 

thirty  years  before. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  had  for  some  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  cabinet.  In  examining  the  Irish  policy  of 
Pitt,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  if  supreme  at  Westminister,  he 
had  but  an  indirect  control  over  the  assembly  at  College  Green, 
and  even  over  the  men  who  ruled  at  the  Castle.  Nevertheless, 
after  making  due  allowances  for  the  hindrances  which  beset  his 
course,  his  conduct  throughout  this  period  in  Irish  affairs  was,  I 
think,  hesitating  and  without  insight ;  it  showed  none  of  the 
resolution  and  genius  of  Chatham  in  the  somewhat  analogous  case 
of  Scotland  ;  if  well-meaning  it  appeared  tortuous  ;  and  if  in  some 
respects  it  accomplished  good,  it  was  attended  with  fatal  results,  at 
the  time  and  afterwards,  of  which  the  evils '  survive  to  this  hour. 
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The  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  had,  in  1790-91,  subscribed  to  one  of 
his  master's  doctrines,  and  was  meditating  a  union  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain ;  but,  like  all  English  statesmen,  he  considered  the 
subject  almost  wholly  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  and  what  he 
chiefly  regarded  was  the  danger  to  England  of  two  legislatures  in 
the  same  state.  Pitt's  knowledge  of  Ireland  was  quite  superficial ; 
he  thought,  it  would  seem,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining what  he  called  the  'protestant  settlement,'  and  all  that 
was  involved  in  the  word — the  ascendency  of  a  sect  and  the  bad 
rule  of  a  caste — while  France  was  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
rights  of  man  ;  and  he  put  the  union  off  to  a  convenient  season, 
letting  things  drift,  and  perhaps  convinced  that  presbyterian  and 
catholic  Ireland  would  be  satisfied  with  slight  and  trivial  concessions. 
He  was  less  alarmed  than  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  certainly 
than  his  lord  lieutenant,  at  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  1791-92  ;  and 
though  he  had  thought  some  years  before  of  commuting  the  tithe, 
the  unjust  exaction  of  the  established  church,  and  even  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  Ireland,  he  had  already  abandoned  these  wise 
projects.  In  1792,  however,  owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  Burke, 
who  had  always  befriended  the  Irish  catholic,  and  was  now  rallying 
Catholicism  against  Jacobin  anarchy,  Pitt  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Irish  parliament  to  abolish  some  of  the  penal  laws  which  still 
galled  and  insulted  catholic  Ireland ;  but  he  did  not  put  his 
authority  forth,  though  an  insignificant  measure  of  relief  became 
law.  Some  months  afterwards  a  more  earnest  effort  in  the  same 
direction  was  made  by  the  cabinet.  By  this  time  Pitt  had  in  part 
perceived,  though  he  had  not  thoroughly  grasped  the  fact,  that 
Ireland  was  in  a  critical  state  ;  and  as  war  had  broken  out  with 
revolutionary  France,  a  conciliatory  Irish  policy  was  deemed 
advisable.  Paying  no  attention  to  presbyterian  Ulster,  the  minister 
turned  his  eyes  on  catholic  Ireland,  the  agitation  of  which  seemed 
the  most  formidable  as  it  comprised  nearly  three- fourths  of  the 
people,  and  which,  guided  by  committees,  in  some  instances  directed 
by  leading  '  United  Irishmen,'  was  organising  itself  into  local 
1  conventions,'  spreading  their  influence  through  the  stirred  mass 
of  the  peasantry.  The  measure  of  redress  urged  by  Pitt  on  the 
assembly  at  College  Green  was  ill  conceived  and  short-sighted. 
The  true  policy  would  have  been  to  admit  the  loyal  leaders  of  catholic 
Ireland  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights,  and  to  keep 
catholic  disaffection  under ;  but  the  chief  proposal  was  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  catholics,  that  is  to 
give  power  to  ignorant  and  excited  multitudes,  which  wTould 
certainly  arouse  extravagant  hopes,  and  would  perhaps  lead  to  the 
gravest  disorders.  The  evil  of  this,  however,  was  not  yet  obvious, 
for  three- fourths  probably  of  the  new  voters  were  still  mere  thralls 
of  protestant  landlords;  and   the  projected  reform  was  perhaps 
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a  device  of  statecraft  which,  it  was  thought,  would  have  no  real 
effect,  but  would  divide  catholic  and  presbyterian  Ireland.  The 
measure  passed  after  protracted  debates.  But  prominent  men  in 
the  Irish  parliament  condemned  it  as  mischievous  and  unwise, 
and  advocated  the  more  judicious  reform. 

The  great  Catholic  Belief  Act  of  1793  was  thus  an  ill-planned 
and  imperfect  measure,  and,  instead  of  removing,  increased  trouble. 
The  policy  of  Pitt,  however,  called  into  question  the  institutions  of 
Ireland  as  then  established  ;  the  concession  of  the  franchise,  it  was 
felt,  would  lead  to  a  full  concession  of  the  catholic  claims,  to  a 
general  reform  of  parliament  at  least,  to  the  ascendency,  perhaps, 
of  catholic  Ireland,  and  to  an  attack  on  protestant  rights  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  majority,  no  doubt,  regarded  the  change  with  distrust,  and 
accepted   it  because  it   was  the  will   of  the  Castle ;  but  a  small 
minority  sincerely  favoured  the  catholics,  though  many  of  them 
disliked  this  peculiar  measure.     Two  men,  already  of  the  first  mark 
in  Ireland,  and  destined  to  play  great  parts  in  the  future,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  at  this  juncture,  and  became  the  represen- 
tatives of  two  types  of  policy  to   which  subsequent  events  gave 
special  prominence.     John  Fitzgibbon,  a  scion  of  a  catholic  family, 
forced  into  protestantism  perhaps  by  the  penal  laws,  had  risen  by 
his  talents  to  the  high  post  of  chancellor ;  and  he  was  already  by 
far  the  ablest  champion  of  the  system  of  aristocratic  and  sectarian 
privilege,  and  of  its  accompaniments  misrule  and  corruption,  who 
appeared  in  that  troubled  age  in  Ireland.   Well-informed,  sagacious, 
and  of  a  strong  stern  nature,"  he  saw,  more  clearly  than  any  other 
public  man,  the  instability  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the 
danger  which  catholic  Ireland  was  to  it ;  he  thought  little  of  the 
presbyterian  movement,  and  though  he  wished  to   maintain  the 
parliament  in  College  Green   and  the  present   structure  of  Irish 
society,  he  was  ready,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  promote  a  union,  if  it  was 
proved  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  making  protestant  ascend- 
ency and  its  institutions  secure.      He  was  to  become  the  master 
spirit  of  a  bad  government,  and  the  Irish  Strafford  of  a  reign  of 
terror ;  he  was  to  sway  Pitt  by  a  more  powerful  will,  and  to  give  the 
union  its  peculiar  form,  even  more  decisively  than  its  author ;  his 
energy,  his  determination,  his  unscrupulous  harshness  were  to  put 
down  a  bloody  Irish  rising.     But  his  policy  provoked  the  civil  war  it 
quenched,  and   he  was  a  cause  of  many  and  lasting  ills  to  his 
country.     In  strange  contrast  to  Fitzgibbon  was  Henry  Grattan, 
the  Irish  Washington  of  1782,  the  head  of  the  reformers  in  the 
houses  in  Dublin,  and  the  purest  and  most  illustrious  of  patriotic 
Irishmen.     The  splendour,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  extravagance, 
of  the  oratory  of  Grattan,  have  kept  out  of  sight  his  genius  and 
insight  as  a  statesman,  and  if  the  ideal  he  aimed  at  was,  perhaps, 
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impossible,  his  influence  for  good,  in  Irish  politics,  was  immense. 
His  great  object  was  to  heal  the  animosities  of  the  past,  to  combine 
catholic  and  protestant  Ireland  into  a  united  people,  and  to  make 
the  Irish  parliament  really  national ;  and  if  an  unhappy  history 
forbade  this  result,  Grattan  worked  nobly  for  practical  objects — for 
parliamentary  reform,  for  the  catholic  cause,  for  the  extinction  of 
orruption  at  College  Green,  for  the  commutation  of  the  tithe,  for 
presbyterian  rights,  in  a  word,  for  bringing  the  national  life  of  Ire- 
land into  harmony  with  modern  needs  and  ideas,  and  removing  all 
that  was  deformed  in  it.  Grattan,  however,  like  Burke,  was  a  strong 
conservative  in  his  conception  of  government  and  of  social  order ; 
he  respected  authority  and  tradition,  the  subordination  of  classes, 
and  the  rights  of  property ;  and,  like  Burke,  he  detested  the  new 
ideas  of  France,  and  denounced  the  United  Irishmen  as  Jacobin 
madmen.  His  sympathies  were  aristocratic,  if  broad  and  enlight- 
ened ;  and  if  he  wished  to  transform  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  would 
have  effected  this  by  constitutional  means,  never  by  revolutionary 
force  or  change.  His  policy  failed  in  his  evil  days,  but  had  the 
reforms  he  advocated  been  carried  out,  Ireland  very  probably 
would  not  have  mourned  for  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  its  disastrous 
results. 

Fitzgibbon  had  voted  for  the  Act  of  1793 ;  but  he  added,  when 
voting,  that  measures  of  this  kind  would  shake  the  structure  of 
government  in  Ireland  to  its  base.  For  some  months  it  seemed 
as  if  Grattan's  policy  of  reform  and  concession  was  destined  to 
triumph.  The  great  whig  secession  took  place  in  1794 ;  several  of 
the  old  whig  leaders  became  ministers ;  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant  in  the  first  days  of  1795.  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  Grattan  before  his  appointment ; 
he  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Burke ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  least, 
his  coming  was  hailed  as  the  symbol  of  a  complete  change  in  the 
established  method  of  governing  the  country  '  through  a  clique  at 
the  Castle,'  and  of  depending  upon  a  narrow  oligarchy  and  gross 
corruption  to  direct  the  Parliament,  and  as  the  precursor  of 
catholic  emancipation,  as  it  was  now  called,  and  of  a  liberal  reform 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  conduct  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant confirmed  this  view ;  he  summarily  broke  up,  by  dismissing 
its  head,  the  harsh  bureaucracy  which  had  been  so  powerful ;  and  he 
permitted — nay,  he  encouraged — Grattan  to  bring  in  a  full  measure 
of  catholic  relief  which  would  have  completed  the  Act  of  1793 ; 
would  have  placed  catholic  and  protestant  Ireland  oh  the  same  level 
of  equal  rights ;  and  must  have  been  followed  by  the  rapid  fall  of 
the  domination  of  sect  in  Irish  government,  and  by  parliamentary 
reform  on  a  broad  popular  basis.  The  hopes  of  the  leaders  of 
catholic  Ireland,  and  even  of  the  peasantry,  rose  high  ;  the  chiefs  of 
the  *  United  Irishmen,'  not  yet  committed  to  any  scheme  of  treason, 
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sincerely  thought  that  their  objects  might  be  in  part  attained;  but 
the  whole  situation  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  removal  of  the 
lord  lieutenant  from  his  post,  and  by  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  who,  it  was  known,  would  return  to  the  old  modes  of 
rule,  and  would  oppose  concession  of  every  kind  in  Ireland.  I 
have  no  space  to  examine  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  this 
untoward  event.  Fitzwilliam  had,  perhaps,  been  indiscreet;  but 
he  did  not,  I  think,  exceed  his  powers  ;  and  his  dismissal  was  due, 
in  part,  to  the  jealousy  of  Pitt,  who  upheld,  as  Burke  called  it,  *  the 
Castle  gang; '  in  part  to  the  dislike  of  a  minister  to  attempt  reforms 
in  the  midst  of  war ;  in  part  to  his  now  fixed  purpose  to  make 
concession  in  Ireland  depend  on  the  union ;  and  largely  to  the 
obstinacy  of  George  III,  who,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  believed,  of 
Fitzgibbon,  had  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the 
catholic  claims — a  fact  known  to  Pitt,  and  of  deep  significance  when 
we  consider  his  conduct  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  led  to  a  fierce  outburst  of  passion  in  Ireland  and  to 
widespread  dismay ;  it  gave  an  unhappy  turn  to  Irish  affairs ;  and 
good  judges  have  expressed  a  belief  that  the  rebellion  of  1798  was 
the  natural  result. 

The  policy  and  attitude  of  the  succeeding  government  only 
aggravated  the  evils  already  threatening,  and  swelled  the  tide  of 
discontent  and  anger.  An  attempt  to  conciliate  the  catholics  was, 
indeed,  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  college  of  Maynooth ;  but 
a  weak  half  measure  only  provoked  contempt,  and  in  its  results  it 
proved  a  source  of  mischief.  Every  other  act  of  the  Castle  and  of 
the  dependent  parliament  showed  a  purpose  to  retain  the  old  as- 
cendency of  creed  and  the  lately  shaken  system  of  force  and  cor- 
ruption. Fitzgibbon  was  given  the  historic  earldom  of  Clare; 
he  bestrode  Lord  Camden  who  had  succeeded  Fitzwilliam,  and  the 
whole  body  of  officials  in  power;  and  turned  the  vast  resources 
of  a  centralised  government  to  keeping  catholic  disaffection 
under,  and  to  quelling  agitation  in  presbyterian  Ulster.  The 
parliament  in  College  Green,  swayed  by  the  usual  methods, 
eagerly  turned  its  back  on  the  new  policy;  rejected  Grattan's 
measure  for  catholic  relief  and  every  liberal  measure  of  the  kind ; 
and  affirmed  the  reckless  arguments  of  men  who  urged  that  all  con- 
cessions had  become  impossible  and  were  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Ireland.  Ere  long  a  formidable  move- 
ment sprang  up  in  the  north,  which  illustrated,  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  at  least,  the  harsh  iniquity  of  the  present  mode  of 
government.  A  savage  feud  had  been  raging  for  years,  in  two  or 
three  of  the  Ulster  counties,  between  the  protestant  and  catholic 
tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  it  had  become  intense,  and  deeply  stained 
with  blood,  as  catholic  emancipation  appeared  at  hand.  The 
Society  of  Orangemen  was  now  formed  to  put  the  Catholic  Defenders, 
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as  they  were  named,  down ;  it  was  largely  supported  by  the  local 
gentry  and  even,  perhaps,  by  men  at  the  Castle ;  and  though  many 
crimes  were  committed  on  both  sides,  it  was  guilty  of  excesses  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  it  gradually  acquired  a  wide-spread  ascendency. 
Thousands  of  catholic  peasants  were  driven  from  their  homes ; 
their  meetings  were  broken  up  in  the  name  of  law ;  whole  tracts 
they  had  held  were  '  planted  •  by  their  triumphant  enemies ;  and, 
in  numbers  of  instances,  affrighted  defenders  were  thrust  on  board 
men-of-war  by  partisan  magistrates,  and  forced  to  adopt  a  detested 
service.  A  loud  cry  arose  in  the  catholic  parts  of  Ulster  that  the 
evil  days  of  Cromwell  had  come  again,  with  the  choice,  to  the 
1  papist,'  of  '  hell  or  Connaught ; '  and  a  suspicion  spread  wide  that 
the  work  of  proscription  and  extermination  was  a  dark  plot  of  the 
government. 

The  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  the  rule  of  Fitzgibbon,  and 
especially  the  wrongs  of  the  Ulster  catholics,  quickened  the  forces 
of  disorder  and  trouble  in  Ireland,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
transformed  their  character.  By  this  time  part  of  the  new  leaders 
of  catholic  Ireland  had  joined  hands  with  the  violent  malcontents 
of  the  north,  though  the  presbyterian  element  was  to  the  last  pre- 
dominant among  the  United  Irishmen ;  and  the  organisation  had 
begun  to  spread  in  Leinster,  in  Munster,  and  even  in  parts  of  Con- 
naught.  The  objects  of  the  men  of  Ulster  were  still,  in  the  main, 
political — democratic  reforms  on  the  French  model;  those  of  the 
catholics  were,  for  the  most  part,  agrarian — a  social  war  against 
rent  and  tithes,  and  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  protestant  land- 
lords ;  but  the  rise  of  the  Orange  faction  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  Defenders  gave  a  new  turn,  and  even  a  new  aspect,  to  the 
converging  movement.  The  United  Irishmen  had  hitherto  tried  to 
lessen  the  fierce  animosities  of  sect  in  Ireland  and  to  smooth  away 
the  divisions  of  race;  their  faith  had  been  that  Saxon  and  Celt 
should  forget  the  feuds  of  the  past  and  become  brothers,  and  that 
this  union  only  would  secure  their  rights ;  and  many  were  animated 
by  a  genuine  love  of  country,  if  the  French  idea  of  fraternity  proved 
.  a  part  of  it.  But  when  the  savage  religious  war  in  the  north  broke 
out,  it  was  seen  that  this  high  aspiration  was  vain ;  and  when  it 
had  become  manifest  that  the  Orange  faction  received  the  suppoit 
of  the  Castle  and  the  ruling  caste,  and  that  the  Defenders  were 
banned  and  oppressed,  the  leaders  visibly  inclined  to  the  catholic 
side,  and  the  more  ardent  spirits  conceived  that,  in  this  way,  a 
formidable  power  might  be  arrayed  to  promote  the  objects  they 
had  at  heart.  The  catholics  were  enrolled  in  thousands  among 
the  United  Irishmen;  the  word  went  forth  that  this  was  the  only 
means  of  safety  from  enemies  hated  and  feared ;  and  by  the  spring 
of  1796  the  far-spreading  league  formed  a  confederation  immense 
in  numbers,  which  drew  into  itself  multitudes  in  the  southern  pro- 
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vinces.  Meanwhile  the  decisive  success  of  France  in  1794-95  had 
criven  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  whole  movement ;  and  the  United 
Irish  leaders  began  to  look  for  aid  to  the  great  power  which  had 
always  possessed  their  sympathies,  had  overcome  kingly  and  aristo- 
cratic Europe,  and  was  proclaiming  liberty  and  the  fall  of  privilege 
over  the  ruin  of  prostrate  altars  and  thrones.  For  some  years  dis- 
contented Ireland  had  held  relations  with  revolutionary  France ; 
French  emissaries  had  gone  through  the  country ;  members  of  the 
half  Jacobin  clubs  of  Belfast  had  been  well  received  by  their  fellows 
in  Paris ;  and  the  Irish  catholic  leaders  had  found  friends  among 
the  men  engaged  in  a  fierce  strife  with  England.  The  movement 
now  became  much  stronger  ;  a  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  French  government ; 
and,  owing  partly  to  the  terrible  state  of  Ireland,  which  seemed  to 
make  constitutional  change  hopeless,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of 
French  sympathy,  an  agitation,  which  had  aimed  at  reform  only, 
became  treasonable  by  degrees  and  distinctly  rebellious.  The  con- 
federacy, in  its  origin  a  civil  league,  had  a  military  organisation 
engrafted  on  it ;  arms  were  collected  and  stored  in  quantities  ;  and 
thousands  of  recruits  were  arrayed  and  drilled,  especially  among 
the  catholic  masses,  to  take  part  in  a  rising,  should  the  occasion 
offer.  The  most  prominent  figure  of  the  new  party  of  action  was 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  really  able  man,  and  a  conspirator  of  no  ordinary 
power.  This  enthusiast  had  been  compelled  to  leave  Ireland ;  he 
had  taken  refuge  in  Paris;  and  his  evident  gifts  and  strong 
character  made  a  profound  impression  on  Carnot  and  Hoche,  the 
second  general  of  France.  He  persuaded  the  French  government 
that  a  descent  on  Ireland  would  be  attended  by  a  universal  rising, 
and  he  obtained  from  it  a  pledge  of  armed  assistance. 

Three  forces,  therefore — presbyterian  discontent,  catholic  dis- 
affection, and  French  invasion — had  begun  to  threaten  British 
rule  in  Ireland ;  and,  had  they  united,  they  would  have  overthrown 
it  for  a  time.  The  first  and  greatest  attempt  made  by  France 
failed,  though  accidents  only  prevented  its  success.  In  December 
1796  a  large  French  fleet,  with  15,000  good  troops  on  board,  under 
the  command  of  Hoche,  put  to  sea  from  Brest ;  and,  after  a  series 
of  misadventures,  in  which  the  ship  of  Hoche  parted  company  with 
the  main  squadron,  it  reached  Bantry  Bay,  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
Munster.  Had  the  enemy  landed,  the  country  would  have  been 
overrun,  and  Cork,  and  probably  Limerick,  would  have  fallen ;  but 
Grouchy,  the  chief  lieutenant  of  Hoche,  was  as  irresolute  as  he  was 
on  the  day  of  Waterloo;  an  Atlantic  tempest  was  too  much  for 
French  seamanship ;  and  the  formidable  armament  returned  to  its 
ports,  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  largely  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  danger,  however,  was  by  no  means  past :  the  great  mutiny  at 
the  Nore  soon  afterwards  broke  out;   and  Tone,  who  had  taken 
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part  in  the  expedition  from  Brest,  made  passionate  efforts  to  induce 
the  French  Directory  to  seize  the  occasion  and  repeat  the  enter- 
prise. Having  failed  in  this,  the  bold  rebel  betook  himself,  at  the 
request  of  Hoche,  to  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  Texel ;  but  the  sudden 
death  of  that  eminent  man,  who,  unlike  Bonaparte,  had  the  re- 
publican faith  in  the  efficacy  and  value  of  popular  risings,  and  the 
great  victory  of  Duncan  at  Camperdown  put  an  end  to  the  prospects 
of  French  descents  on  Ireland. 

The  state  of  that  country  during  these  months  of  peril  had 
been  remarkable,  and  still  deserves  attention.  The  peasantry 
did  not  welcome  the  French  at  Bantry ;  Cork  and  Limerick  sent 
loyal  addresses  to  the  crown  ;  and  catholic  Ireland,  in  fact,  hardly 
stirred,  though  parts  of  it  were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion,  for  it  was 
essentially  a  huge,  inert  mass  that  required  the  impulse  of  ener- 
getic leaders.  But  where  the  United  Irishmen  had  established 
their  power,  presbyterian  Ulster  was  violently  moved,  and  an 
armed  insurrection  appeared  imminent.  By  this  time  Belfast 
and  other  towns  of  the  north  had  become  centres  of  scarcely 
veiled  treason ;  an  incendiary  press  invoked  the  aid  of  France  ; 
fierce  and  daring  men  had  come  to  the  front,  had  thrust  aside 
timid  and  scrupulous  colleagues,  and  had  planned  and  pre- 
pared a  widespread  rising ;  whole  tracts  of  country  had  been 
organised,  and  thousands  of  peasants  had  been  drilled  and  told  off 
in  readiness  for  a  summons  to  the  field.  Crime  and  disorder,  too, 
as  has  always  happened,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  rebellious 
movement ;  even  in  Ulster  outrages  had  become  frequent ;  and  the 
sympathy  of  whole  districts  of  the  catholic  south  was  proved  by 
reiterated  deeds  of  blood  and  by  a  far-spreading  servile  agrarian 
war.  In  these  circumstances  the  government  took  strong  measures 
of  self-defence  and  repression  ;  and  if  history  sees  much  to  condemn 
in  their  conduct,  it  should  bear  in  mind  what  the  situation  was, 
and  make  allowances  for  the  terror  and  passions  of  the  hour.  Lord 
Clare,  easily  supreme  at  the  Castle,  had  now  a  completely  free 
hand;  his  rival,  Grattan,  had  for  months  endeavoured  alike  to 
check  the  excesses  of  men  in  power,  to  warn  the  country  against  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  to  advocate  a  healing  and  remedial  policy ; 
but  he  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  with  his  followers,  the  fate 
of  true  patriots  at  such  crises ;  and  the  parliament  in  College 
Green,  throwing  off  all  semblance  of  moderation,  and  carried  away 
by  its  fears,  had  shown  the  natural  tendencies  of  a  ruling  caste, 
had  passed  coercive  laws  of  atrocious  harshness,  .and  had  proved 
itself  willing  to  back  the  executive  in  any  severities  however  lawless. 
Clare  addressed  himself  to  put  Ulster  down :  he  succeeded  after  a 
brief  struggle ;  and  if  the  means  he  employed  cannot  be  justified, 
he  certainly  averted  a  real  danger  ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
Irish  government  had  not  the  support  of  a  trained  police  force,  and 
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disposed  of  a  fraction  only  of  the  regular  army.  Arms  were  placed 
without  stint  in  the  hands  of  the  Orangemen;  large  bodies  of 
volunteers  were  enrolled ;  and  these  levies  were  let  loose  over  wide 
districts  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  concealed  weapons,  and  to 
destroy  the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  rebellion.  Frightful  cruelties 
were  committed  in  this  stern  work ;  thousands  of  houses  were  burnt 
without  scruple ;  many  peasants  were  slaughtered,  and  hundreds  of 
victims  were  swept  off  to  serve  in  the  fleet ;  rapine,  violence,  and 
terror  had  full  swing,  and  martial  law  gave  free  scope  to  unbridled 
licence.  Meanwhile  the  seditious  press  was  summarily  quelled, 
and  a  sudden  swoop  on  the  chief  of  the  Ulster  leaders  deprived 
rebellion  of  its  heads  in  the  north. 

Though  smouldering  with  insurrectionary  fires,  the  southern 
provinces  had  not  broken  out  while  the  flames  were  being  quenched 
in  the  north.  The  United  Irish  movement,  in  fact,  outside  Ulster 
had  no  strength  in  more  than  seven  or  eight  counties  ;  it  was  feeble 
in  Munster,  and  scarcely  reached  Connaught ;  and  though,  mainly 
owing  to  fear  of  the  Orangemen,  the  '  Irish  army '  had  catholic 
recruits  in  thousands,  the  agitation  in  the  south  continued  to  be  a 
social  war.  A  rebel  executive,  however,  was  seated  in  Dublin  ;  and 
had  France  given  effective  aid,  there  would  probably  have  been  a 
great  Celtic  rising  like  that  of  1641  and  1689.  Clare  struck  down 
the  conspirators  of  the  south  in  turn ;  the  Castle  had  a  staff  of  in- 
formers and  spies,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  Irish  troubles  ;  and 
the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald — a  very  inferior  man,  though 
a  hero  in  the  legends  of  1798 — was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  most 
of  the  southern  leaders.  The  south  was  now,  on  the  surface, 
quiescent ;  but  Clare  resolved  to  stifle  sedition  in  blood  ;  and,  with 
his  satellites  at  the  Castle,  he  set  in  motion  a  regular  system  of 
terror  in  order  to  force  crushed  rebellion  to  show  its  head.  The 
acts  of  violence  which  had  been  done  in  Ulster  were  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  and  with  increased  severity ;  and  it  is  sickening  to  read 
of  the  burnings,  the  tortures,  the  outrages  committed  in  the  name 
of  law,  the  savage  recklessness  of  undisciplined  armed  men,  in 
short,  the  revolting  cruelties  and  the  shameful  wrongs  perpetrated 
far  and  wide  at  this  juncture,  and  justified  by  Clare  with  cynical 
coolness.  This  evil  statecraft  attained  its  ends ;  but  it  has  never 
been  forgiven  where  its  results  were  witnessed.  The  peasantry  of 
Kildare,  of  Wicklow,  of  Wexford,  infuriated  by  sufferings  they  could 
bear  no  longer,  rose  wildly  in  the  spring  of  1798 ;  and  it  deserves 
special  notice  that  these  were  a  people,  for  the  most  part,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  and  much  more  prosperous  than  the  Celts  of  the  west. 
The  loose  and  ill-armed  multitudes  found  leaders,  for  the  most  part, 
in  fierce  young  catholic  priests ;  and,  as  they  were  victorious  in 
some  petty  skirmishes,  they  swelled  into  formidable  numbers,  and 
by  degrees  acquired  something  like  military  power  and  discipline. 
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I  cannot  describe  the  rebellion  of  1798,  a  dark  page  in  a  gloomy 
volume  of  history.  It  resembled  the  great  risings  of  the  century 
before,  but  was  confined  to  a  mere  corner  of  Leinster ;  and,  like 
every  struggle  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  it  became  eventually  a  reli- 
gious and  agrarian  war,  in  which  the  catholic  confronted  the  ruling 
protestant,  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil  fought  against  his  landlord. 
Frightful  atrocities  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  both  sides ;  one 
of  the  richest  and  loveliest  tracts  of  Ireland  was  a  desolate  Acel- 
dama for  several  months,  and  witnessed  deeds  like  those  of  Cawn- 
pore  ;  and  the  barbarities  of  the  rebels  were  at  least  equalled  by 
the  savagery  and  licentiousness  of  the  enraged  loyalists.  The 
struggle  was  long  doubtful,  for  the  peasant  levies  were  at  first 
opposed  only  by  a  raw  militia  and  by  a  yeomanry  demoralised  and 
without  discipline ;  one  of  the  priests  showed  real  skill  in  command  ; 
and  Dublin  was  for  some  days  in  peril  when  the  rebel  army  ad- 
vanced to  Arklow.  All  was  soon  over,  however >  when  regular  troops 
and  powerful  auxiliaries  appeared  on  the  field ;  and  the  insurrection 
sank  in  ashes  and  blood.  It  was  a  terrible  and  disastrous  drama  ; 
and  yet  it  has  scenes  and  passages  of  no  little  interest.  More  than 
one  of  the  Irish  leaders  rose  to  fame  in  arms,  under  Napoleon  or  in 
the  far  west ;  the  peasantry  at  New  Eoss  rushed  to  death  with  a 
courage  and  constancy  praised  by  veteran  officers ;  the  spirit  of 
the  volunteers  of  1782  reappeared  in  the  bands  of  determined 
citizens  who  stood  to  arms  to  defend  the  capital ;  the  rebel  govern- 
ment of  Wexford  treated  the  town  and  its  loyal  inhabitants  with  a 
clemency  unhappily  not  returned  after  a  change  of  fortune.  It  was 
characteristic,  too,  of  movements  of  the  kind  that  two  or  three  of 
the  insurrectionary  chiefs  were  gentlemen  of  birth  beloved  by  the 
peasantry ;  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  either  faith  were  fruitful  of 
good  works  and  of  deeds  of  charity. 

The  rest  of  the  southern  provinces  had  scarcely  stirred  while  a 
civil  war  had  been  raging  in  Leinster.  Ulster,  too,  hardly  showed 
a  sign  of  rebellion,  and  the  causes  of  this  deserve  attention.  The 
chief  reason  unquestionably  was  that  when  the  conflict  in  "Wexford 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  agrarian  and  a  religious  strife,  the  presby- 
terians  of  the  north  turned  away  from  it ;  they  had  other  aims  than 
the  plunder  of  protestant  landlords,  and  they  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  savage  popish  rising ;  and  the  deeply  marked  division 
of  race  and  creed,  which  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Irish 
history,  prevented  a  union  which  might  have  been  most  perilous. 
Other  causes,  however,  certainly  concurred;  the  insurrectionary 
leaders  had  been  put  down,  and  Ulster  had  begun  to  resent  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  France  at  this  time  towards  the  United  States, 
and  feared  the  tendencies  to  conquest  of  the  French  republic.  In 
1798  Bonaparte  set  off  for  Egypt;  the  warrior  of  Eivoli  had  no 
taste  for  a  miserable  guerrilla  struggle  in  Ireland ;  the  main  French 
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fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  Nile,  and  Humbert  landed  a  few  hundred 
men  only  at  the  edge  of  Connaught,  when  it  was  too  late.  This 
petty  invasion,  to  be  remembered  chiefly  for  the  ignominious  rout  of 
a  worthless  militia  by  a  handful  of  men  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
ultimately  crushed  by  overwhelming  forces,  and  for  the  capture 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  the  one  man  of  power  among  the  rebel  chiefs,  whose 
tragic  death  England  may  in  these  days  regret,  for  it  was  that  of 
a  daring  and  persevering  enemy.  The  forces  which  might  have 
wrested  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  had  thus  failed  to  combine,  and 
had  been  subdued  ;  but  undoubtedly  our  rule  had  been  in  greater 
danger  than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  Derry  and  the 
Boyne. 

By  the  autumn  of  1798  the  rebellion  had  ceased  ;  Ireland  was 
now  flooded  with  regular  troops ;  and  the  restoration  of  quiet  ought 
to  have  been  made  the  occasion  for  disbanding  the  lawless  volunteer 
yeomanry,  for  sending  the  licentious  militia  to  their  homes,  and  for 
measures  of  large  and  generous  clemency.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  suited  the  exulting  loyalists,  bent,  with  the  instincts  of  a 
dominant  caste,  on  wreaking  a  bloody  vengeance  on  a  people  they 
despised,  and  a  detestable  white  terror  prevailed  for  a  time,  like 
that  of  the  frenzied  emigres  after  Waterloo.  The  dregs  of  the 
rising  still  seethed  in  Wicklow  amidst  its  difficult  hills  and 
defiles,  and  this  was  made  the  opportunity  for  keeping  up  military 
rule  over  large  parts  of  the  country,  for  maintaining  martial  law 
and  all  that  it  implies,  for  the  system  of  slaughter,  exaction,  licence, 
and  cruelty  which  even  open  rebellion  had  not  justified.  Meanwhile 
the  Houses  at  College  Green,  at  the  bidding  of  Clare,  had  given 
their  sanction  to  all  that  was  going  on  ;  the  dreams  of  liberalism, 
the  hopes  of  reform  had  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming 
fear,  and  the  party  of  ascendency  not  only  enacted  fresh  coercive 
measures  of  extreme  harshness,  but  covered  the  excesses  of  violence 
and  wrong  by  Indemnity  Acts  of  shameful  injustice.  Pitt  by  this 
time  had  done  the  one  thing  which  does  credit  to  him  at  this  evil 
time  in  Ireland :  he  had  replaced  the  feeble  Camden  by  the  ex- 
perienced Cornwallis,  who,  though  not  a  man  of  supreme  ability, 
had  some  of  the  gifts  of  a  soldier  and  statesman.  Cornwallis,  in 
some  degree,  was  a  check  on  Clare  ;  he  enforced  a  policy  of  mercy 
which,  if  hardly  sufficient,  had  nevertheless  the  best  effects,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  could  announce  to  Pitt  that  Ireland  was  in 
comparative  repose.  His  correspondence  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  ruling  party  in  Ireland  at  this  juncture  ;  he  had  traditions  of 
Culloden,  and  had  held  high  command  in  America  in  what  was  a 
civil  war,  but  the  humane  soldier  declared  that  '  our  friends '  were 
the  <  most  ferocious  '  beings  he  had  ever  known,  and  he  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  <  disgust '  and  aversion.  Such,  however,  from  the  days 
of  Corcyra  to  those  of    the  Indian  mutiny,  has  always  been  the 
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conduct  of  a  dominant  caste  in  its  hour  of  triumph  over  a  vanquished 
race  which  has  risen  against  it  and  proved  dangerous. 

The  men  at  the  Castle,  with  Clare  at  their  head,  had  forestalled 
and  extinguished  a  dangerous  rising ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  plead 
that  their  severe  measures  restricted  the  area  and  broke  the  force 
of  a  civil  war  which  might  have  become  general.  Every  just  allow- 
ance, too,  should  be  made ;  a  government  is  bound  to  maintain 
order  ;  it  cannot  be  nice  in  its  dealings  with  traitors  ;  the  French 
revolution  made  the  situation  perilous,  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  trained  force  of  police  in  Ireland,  and  only  a  handful 
of  soldiers.  Still  the  deeds  of  lawlessness  and  of  systematic  cruelty 
which  were  committed  and  sanctioned  cannot  be  justified  ;  the 
wicked  policy  of  forcing  rebellion  to  break  out,  in  order  to  crush  it, 
admits  of  no  excuse;  the  licence  that  ran  riot  might  have  been 
checked  ;  the  parliament  disgraced  itself  by  its  Indemnity  Acts,  and 
a  merciless  military  rule  continued  for  months  after  armed  resistance 
had  ended.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Abercromby,  a  true  soldier, 
and,  like  a  true  soldier,  humane,  spoke  out  against  the  conduct  of  Clare 
and  his  faction ;  declared  that  the  movement  had  been  magnified 
by  interested  malice  and  false  alarms  ;  and  asserted  that  Ireland,  if 
left  alone,  would  not  take  up  arms  and  rush  into  civil  war  ;  and  it 
is  significant,  too,  that  the  enraged  chancellor  denounced  the  com- 
mander-in-chief as  '  a  Scotch  beast,'  and  never  rested  until  he  was 
out  of  his  office.  It  should  be  added  that  although  Grattan  and  the 
regular  opposition  had  retired  from  the  parliament,  several  dis- 
tinguished Irishmen  made  an  earnest  protest  against  the  system  of 
terror  that  was  adopted  ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  the  local 
gentry  resented  and  condemned  the  barbarities  they  beheld,  espe- 
cially the  licentiousness  of  the  irregular  troops  ;  for  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy, though  an  ascendant  caste,  has  always  ruled  more  merci- 
fully than  the  bureaucratic  staff  of  a  centralised  power  not  in  touch 
with  the  people.  It  is  still,  too,  perhaps  an  open  question  whether 
the  rebellion  would  have  occurred  at  all,  had  not  the  country  been 
dragooned  and  terrorised ;  the  United  Irish  leaders  maintained  this 
view  on  a  solemn  occasion  when  all  was  over ;  and  though  much 
stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on  the  fact,  it  is  remarkable,  at  least,  that 
the  French  at  Bantry  received  no  aid  or  sympathy  from  catholic 
Munster.  The  conduct  of  Pitt  through  these  terrrible  months 
deserves,  I  think,  the  censure  of  impartial  history.  The  infamous 
charge  may,  no  doubt,  be  dismissed,  that  he  encouraged  the  rebel- 
lion to  promote  a  union,  and  rejoiced  that  Irishmen  tore  each  other 
to  pieces  ;  he  was  not  a  Borgia,  but  an  English  statesman.  He  did 
not,  moreover,  directly  rule  Ireland,  and,  burdened  as  he  was  with 
the  weight  of  empire  and  with  the  appalling  cares  of  a  disastrous 
war,  Ireland  was  not  in  his  eyes  of  supreme  importance.  But  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  unmindful  of  the  deeds  of  shame  which  were 
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perpetrated  when  the  rebellion  broke  out ;  and  he  was  greatly  to 
blame  for  not  sending  at  once  a  body  of  troops  to  Ireland  to  put 
the  rising  down  with  a  stern  but  orderly  hand,  and  with  a 
regard  to  humanity  and  to  all  that  preserves  the  state.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  everything  that  related  to  Irish  affairs  he  gave  a 
free  rein  to  Clare,  who  had  been  his  most  trusted  adviser  for  many 

years. 

Pitt  now  addressed  himself  to  carry  out  the  union  which  he 
had  had  in  view  since  1791-92.  The  time  was  propitious  to  make 
the  attempt ;  and  the  minister  seized  the  occasion,  though  his 
hand  trembled.  The  danger  to  the  empire  of  a  French  invasion 
of  Ireland,  and  of  such  a  rebellion  as  had  just  been  witnessed,  under 
a  legislature  and  an  executive  seated  in  Dublin,  had  become 
apparent  to  most  English  statesmen ;  and  Pitt  sincerely  believed 
that  a  union  would  lead  to  a  happy  solution  of  the  difficult  problems 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  Irish  community.  A  part,  too,  of  the 
ruling  protestant  caste — Clare  swayed  it  by  his  commanding  powers 
— saw  in  a  union  the  only  hope  of  security  for  their  estates  and 
their  church  after  recent  events ;  and  the  few  loyalist  leaders  of 
catholic  Ireland  were  convinced  that  the  best  chance  of  obtaining 
their  rights  lay  in  the  moderation  and  strength  of  an  imperial 
parliament.  The  Irish  parliament,  besides,  had  lost  its  authority ; 
it  had  become  a  mere  registry  of  the  will  of  the  Castle ;  the  seces- 
sion of  Grattan  had  done  it  infinite  harm ;  it  was  overshadowed  by 
the  rule  of  the  sword,  of  which  it  was  the  submissive  minister ;  it 
was  detested  by  five-sixths  of  the  people ;  public  opinion,  in  Ireland 
always  feeble,  through  passion  and  fear  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  national  sentiment  which  had  inspired 
the  movement  of  1782.  Pitt  undoubtedly  wished  to  place  the 
union  on  broad,  well-conceived,  and  equal  foundations;  he  had 
intended  to  make  the  emancipation  of  catholic  Ireland  one  of  its 
conditions  and  chief  features;  and  he  had  hoped  to  associate 
it  with  the  commutation  of  the  tithe  and  with  a  measure  for 
endowing  the  Irish  priesthood.  But  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
crossed  by  the  will  of  the  king ;  he  received  little  support  from 
doubting  colleagues ;  he  yielded  to  the  prayers  or  the  dictation  of 
Clare ;  and  he  unhappily  formed  a  plan  for  a  '  Protestant  Union ' 
■—that  is,  he  simply  merged  the  Irish  into  an  imperial  parlia- 
ment, leaving  protestant  ascendency  wholly  intact,  and  relegating 
to  the  future  the  remedial  policy  for  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
which  he  had  in  view.  Cornwallis  protested  against  this  half- 
hearted policy  ;  but  the  charge  is  unfair  that  Pitt  wilfully  deceived 
the^  Irish  catholics  in  the  first  instance ;  he  gave  their  leaders 
notice  that  he  could  not  ma.ke  a  union  the  occasion  for  con- 
ceding their  claims,  though  he  led  them  to  expect  much  from  a 
united  parliament.   The  lord  lieutenant  and  Castlereagh,  just  made 
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chief  secretary,  devoted  the  last  months  of  1798  to  feeling  their 
way  to  accomplish  the  measure  and  to  ascertaining  the  drift  of 
Irish  opinion.  They  obtained  the  approval  of  great  absentee  and 
borough-owning  nobles,  and  of  other  personages  of  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  hierarchy  and  most  of  the  laymen  of 
catholic  Ireland  declared  for  the  union.  But  an  immense  majority 
of  the  Irish  protestants,  of  all  classes,  resisted  the  scheme  :  poli- 
ticians because  it  would  impair  their  prospects ;  the  landed  gentry 
because  it  might  lessen  their  influence ;  the  close  corporations 
because  it  crossed  their  privileges;  all  because  it  threatened  the 
ascendency  of  their  creed.  Dublin,  too,  and  that  powerful  body, 
the  Irish  bar,  pronounced  decisively  against  the  measure ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Irish  catholics,  who  foresaw  that, 
through  the  great  act  of  1793,  they  might  become  supreme  in  a 
legislature  at  home,  but  would  be  probably  swamped  in  an  imperial 
parliament,  took  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  a  union.  O'Connell, 
then  little  more  than  a  youth,  first  made  his  mark  in  this  opposi- 
tion ;  and  the  ablest  of  the  catholics  probably  inclined  to  this  side. 
As  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of  every  communion,  they  had 
suffered  so  much  in  the  late  rebellion  that  they  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  inert  and  indifferent. 

This  state  of  opinion  was  truly  reflected,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  king's  speech,  when  the 
session  of  1799  opened,  contained  a  reference  to  Pitt's  intended 
measure ;  the  address  was  carried  by  two  votes ;  but  an  amend- 
ment, directed  against  a  union,  was  supported  by  111  members 
against  106.  If  we  recollect  that  a  few  nobles,  who  had  promised, 
for  the  most  part,  to  assist  the  minister  and  the  executive, 
possessed  an  overwhelming  influence  on  almost  all  occasions  in 
the  assembly  at  College  Green,  these  figures  point  to  but  one 
conclusion :  protestant  Ireland  at  this  time  rejected  the  change. 
Pitt,  however,  did  not  desist  from  his  purpose ;  he  obtained  an 
immense  majority  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
the  policy  on  which  he  was  bent ;  and  Castlereagh  announced  that 
the  government  would  put  forth  its  whole  strength  to  accomplish 
a  union.  It  is  idle  to  assert,  with  thoughtless  partisans,  that 
illegitimate  and  evil  means  were  not  employed  without  scruple  to 
promote  the  measure.  Direct  bribery  in  money  was  not,  perhaps, 
attempted  ;  and  the  purchase  of  boroughs  which  had  been  for 
centuries  the  property  of  patrons,  sanctioned  by  usage,  was  not 
without  precedent,  and  was  justifiable  in  that  age.  But  peerages, 
offices,  and  pensions  were  bestowed  on  a  lavish  scale  to  procure 
aid  for  the  scheme;  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
opposed  to  it  were  dismissed  from  posts  they  held  under  the  govern- 
ment. The  letters  of  Cornwallis,  in  which  he  complains  '  of  the 
dirty  work  '    he  was  compelled  to  do,   and   of  Castlereagh  who 
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avowed  that  it  is  well  '  to  buy  up  the  fee  simple  of  Irish  corruption 
at  once,'  prove  a  fact  as  certain  as  any  in  history,  and  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  was  successfully  packed  to  vote  down  resistance 
to  the  will  of  the  minister.  The  conduct  of  Pitt  in  another  direc- 
tion seems  to  me  to  have  been  even  more  questionable.  He  gave 
no  pledges  in  person  to  the  Irish  catholics  ;  his  speeches,  indeed,  as 
regards  their  claims,  at  this  juncture,  are  studiously  vague  :  but  he 
encouraged  Cornwallis  to  bespeak  their  support  and  to  dangle  fair 
prospects  before  their  eyes ;  he  left  their  leaders  convinced  that  he 
would  bring  in  a  measure  for  their  emancipation  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  and  carry  it  through  by  his  supreme  authority ;  and, 
in  the  events  which  happened,  this  cannot  be  justified.  Through 
these  expedients  the  Irish  parliament  was  made  safe,  and  catholic 
Ireland  was  to  a  great  extent  won  over  to  give  its  voice  for  the 
union.  It  should  be  added  that  more  legitimate  means  were 
adopted  to  work  on  Irish  opinion ;  Cornwallis  went  on  progress 
through  several  counties  to  advocate  the  ministerial  policy ;  and 
the  union  was  supported  at  public  meetings,  and  by  a  literature 
and  a  press  not  without  merit.  The  Irish  protestants,  too,  began 
gradually  to  relax  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  scheme; 
some  of  their  leaders  were  unwilling  to  incense  the  government ; 
many  held  different  views  on  the  catholic  question ;  and  the 
majority  probably  felt  that,  as  a  ruling  caste,  they  could  not  place 
trust  in  a  subject  race,  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  yield  to  the 
will  of  England,  their  only  real  protector  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  cause  of  the  union  made  distinct  progress  in  protestant 
Ireland  as  the  end  drew  near,  though  it  still  was  resisted  by  its 
best  men ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  never  shook  off  the 
apathy  on  the  subject  they  had  shown  from  the  first. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  ultimate  success  of  the  efforts  of 
the  government  could  be  hardly  doubtful.  In  a  division  which 
took  place  on  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  1800,  a  protest  of  the  opposition  against  a  union  was 
rejected  by  more  than  forty  votes ;  corruption  and  influence  had 
completely  changed  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  A  few  days  afterwards  resolutions,  translated  in  time 
into  a  formal  statute,  in  favour  of  a  union,  were  brought  in  by 
.Castlereagh ;  the  struggle  in  the  parliament  at  College  Green  lasted 
for  months,  but  Pitt  had  an  easy  triumph  at  Westminster.  The 
measure  proposed  was  a  very  imperfect  scheme  :  it  merely  combined 
the  two  legislatures,  and  did  not  try  to  combine  the  two  countries ; 
it  left  Ireland,  in  theory,  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  an  executive  of 
its  own,  its  own  laws,  and  law  courts— nay,  even  with  a  separate 
exchequer,  for  a  time.  While  the  established  church,  too,  was 
fenced  round  by  jealous  safeguards,  and  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood that  the  ascendant  caste  were  to  be  secured  in  their  rights 
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and  their  lands,  nothing  was  done  for  presbyterian  and  catholic 
Ireland;  though  it  was  known  that  Pitt  favoured  the  catholic 
claims,  wished  to  commute  the  tithes,  and  to  endow  the  priest- 
hood. This  was  not  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  project 
which  the  minister  originally  had  in  view;  and  if  a  union,  as 
I  think,  had  become  necessary,  and  was  essential  to  the  repose 
and  progress  of  Ireland,  it  is  deplorable  that  it  was  a  half  and  a 
one-sided  measure.  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  debates  of  the  Irish 
parliament  while  the  protracted  conflict  was  going  on ;  but,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  British  parliament,  they  still  possess  much  interest. 
Grattan,  who  had  been  under  the  ban  of  the  Castle,  and  narrowly 
escaped  prosecution  in  1798,  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
glories,  denounced  the  union  in  passionate  language,  and  uttered 
predictions  since  largely  fulfilled.  Clare  spoke  out  the  fears  of 
the  ruling  class,  declared  that  a  union  was  the  only  way  to  secure 
property  obtained  through  unfor given  conquests,  and  assailed  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  in  fierce  words  of  scorn  ;  but  to  the  present 
generation  of  Irish  landlords  his  assurances  sound  like  ironical 
mockery.  Foster,  the  Speaker,  and  a  very  able  man,  a  representative 
of  the  school  of  Flood,  examined  the  question  in  its  financial  and 
constitutional  aspects  in  weighty  arguments ;  but  he  betrayed  much 
jealousy  of  catholic  Ireland,  and  this  shows  how  difficult  was  the 
position  of  his  order.  On  the  side  of  the  government  Castlereagh 
pointed  out  clearly  the  mischief  of  the  twofold  legislature  and  the 
double  executive,  which  weakened  the  state  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  he  was  untiring  in  contending  that,  in  its  ultimate 
results,  a  union  would  do  good  to  the  lesser  country.  Pitt  at 
Westminster  enlarged  on  the  same  topics,  and  illustrated  them  in 
his  lucid  and  stately  style ;  but  we  see  his  want  of  knowledge  of 
Irish  affairs  in  his  confident  prophecy  that  Irish  faction  and  the 
animosities  of  race  and  sect  in  Ireland  would  disappear  under  im- 
perial rule.  Many  other  eloquent  speeches  were  made  ;  and  the 
ferocious  invectives  and  fierce  declamation  of  Plunket,  afterwards 
one  of  the  most  sedate  and  logical  of  renowned  orators,  show  how 
exasperated  were  the  passions  of  the  hour.  The  state  of  Irish  opinion 
did  not  change  during  the  progress  of  the  strife  at  College  Green ; 
there  was  no  explosion  of  popular  sentiment  in  answer  to  Grattan's 
fiery  appeals ;  and  the  cause  of  the  opposition  did  not  improve. 
Dublin  still  continued  to  condemn  the  measure ;  there  was  much 
agitation  in  the  lesser  protestant  towns ;  and  the  local  gentry  generally 
disliked  the  union.  But  the  higher  aristocracy  had  been  bought 
or  convinced ;  the  Irish  catholics,  when  not  passive,  supported  all 
through  a  scheme  from  which  they  had  been  persuaded  to  expect 
much  ;  and  the  country  as  a  whole  remained  indifferent.  Never- 
theless, a  severe  repressive  measure  passed  to  check  disorder  which 
had  broken  out  afresh — the  last  drops  of  the  tempest  of  1798, — the 
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presence  of  an  imposing  army  in  Ireland,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
government  to  allow  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Irish 
electorate,  gave  colour  to  an  assertion,  often  repeated  since,  that  the 
union  was  forced  on  Ireland  against  her  will.  The  measure  ulti- 
mately became  law  by  increasing  majorities. 

Wrong  was  done  in  carrying  out  the  union  ;  a  corrupt  parlia- 
ment was  corruptly  bought ;  compulsion  and  deception  were  not 
wanting ;  and  these  things  deserve  the  censure  of  history.  But 
when  it  is  said  that  '  Irish  liberty  was  strangled  in  its  sleep  ;  '  that 
'  Irish  nationality  was  destroyed  by  fraud ; '  that  \  Ireland,  as  a 
people,  was  against  the  union,'  nay,  that  Pitt's  whole  policy  '  was  a 
scheme  of  wickedness,'  exaggerations  like  these  need  hardly  be 
noticed.  Had  the  measure  been  associated  with  the  great  reforms 
which  the  minister  certainly  had  in  view,  the  bad  means  he  sanc- 
tioned would  have  been  soon  forgotten,  and  the  opposition  to  it  would 
have  been  less  than  it  was.  Nay,  had  Pitt,  when  he  attained  his  object, 
insisted  on  pressing  upon  the  imperial  parliament  the  enlightened 
policy  he  had  proposed  to  himself ;  had  he  determined  on  conceding 
the  catholic  claims,  on  commuting  the  tithes  of  the  Irish  establish- 
ment, and  on  endowing  the  Irish  catholic  church,  he  would  have 
given  effect,  as  I  think  was  his  duty,  to  the  hopes  which  he  had 
actually  held  out  through  his  subordinates  to  the  Irish  catholics  ; 
and  he  would  have  placed  his  great  measure  on  the  solid  basis  of 
justice  and  right — even  though  delayed.  Unhappily  he  turned 
aside  from  the  true  course ;  he  allowed  the  obstinate  and  half-mad 
king  to  put  a  veto  on  his  whole  Irish  policy,  and  to  forbid  even  a 
reference  to  the  catholic  question ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  excuse 
this  deplorable  conduct.  Pitt  had  known  for  years  that  George 
III  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  the  catholic  claims  ;  but  he 
knew  also  that  George  III  had  yielded  on  many  occasions  if  really 
pressed.  This  being  the  case,  he  ought  either  to  have  kept  the 
question  of  the  union  absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  reforms 
connected  with  it,  and  to  have  taken  care  that  Cornwallis  should 
not  hold  out  the  prospect  of  relief  to  the  Irish  catholics,  and  canvass 
for  their  support  in  the  same  breath ;  or,  having  accomplished  the 
union,  he  should  have  put  stress  on  the  king  to  consent  to  measures 
which  he  knew  should  form  a  part  of  it,  which  he  had  associated 
with  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  carrying  out  of  which,  as  affairs 
stood,  was  practically  an  obligation  of  personal  honour.  He  acted, 
on  the  contrary,  as  if  he  chiefly  thought  of  securing  the  union  in 
any  event,  and  then  eluding  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  its  terms  ;  his 
conduct  at  best  was  vacillating  and  not  straightforward  ;  and  if  he 
did  not  break  faith  directly  with  catholic  Ireland,  he  laid  himself 
open  to  grave  suspicions,  and  the  results  were  in  a  high  degree 
disastrous.  The  circumstance  that  he  resigned  office  at  the  first 
sign  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  can  hardly,  I  think, 
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make  his  case  better  ;  he  ought  to  have  persisted,  and  he  would  have 
succeeded — all  the  chances  at  least  were  in  his  favour ;  and,  besides, 
he  soon  afterwards  gave  a  distinct  pledge  that  he  would  not  trouble 
his  master  with  the  catholic  claims,  and  within  three  years  he 
was  again  minister,  thus  laying  his  conduct  open  to  the  charge  of 
perfidy.  This  accusation  is  too  severe;  but  the  attitude  of  Pitt 
throughout  these  events  was  painfully  ambiguous,  and  at  least 
unfortunate.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  him  is  that 
there  was  a  vein  of  weakness  in  that  proud  nature  ;  that  he  knew 
very  little  about  Ireland ;  that  he  did  not  understand  how  much 
was  involved  in  his  refusal  to  insist  on  the  necessary  reforms  which 
ought  to  have  been  essential  parts  of  the  union ;  that  he  did  not 
fully  realise  to  what  extent  he  was  morally  bound  to  the  Irish 
catholics ;  that  he  was  perplexed  and  short-sighted,  but  not  false 
or  treacherous. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


THE    OLD    ENGLISH    CHARTERS    TO    ST.    DENIS. 

In  1625  Doublet  printed  at  the  end  of  his  history  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  a  valuable  series  of  600  charters  derived  from  the 
archives  of  that  famous  monastery.1  Doublet  was,  in  Mabillon's 
words,  bonus  ac  simplex,2  printing  in  an  uncritical  way  whatsoever 
came  into  his  hands.  Hence  he  included  many  palpable  forgeries 
of  Merowingian  and  other  charters,  which  were  to  a  large  extent 
the  source  of  Papebroch's  too  universal  disbelief  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  early  monastic  charters.3  Papebroch's  conclusions  were 
contested  by  Mabillon,  whose  great  work  was  in  a  great  measure 
founded  upon  the  archives  of  St.  Denis.4  The  question  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  some  of  the  charters  printed  by  Doublet,  which  still 
excites  keen  interest,  will  probably  continue  to  be  disputed  until  the 
Germans  or  French  produce  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  early 
charters  that  are  the  common  property  of  both,  for,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  own  early  charters,  no  competently  edited  collection  of  them 
has  yet  appeared. 

We  are  not,  however,  now  concerned  with  these  charters,  but 
with  six  charters  printed  by  Doublet  that  profess  to  emanate  from 
England.  For  two  of  these  charters  we  possess  only  Doublet's 
texts,  but  the  originals  of  the  others  are  still  preserved  amongst 
the  *  Archives  de  France  '  at  the  'Hotel  de  Soubise,'  Paris.  Sir 
Eobert  Cotton  was  acquainted  with  these  charters,  and  Duchesne 
supplied  transcripts  of  them  from  the  chartulary  of  St.  Denis  to 
Dugdale,  by  whom  two  of  them  Were  printed  in  the  '  Monasticon.' 5 
Kemble  in  forming  his  '  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi  Saxonici '  over- 
looked these  texts,  so  that  none  of  these  charters  appears  in  his 


1  Histoire  de  Vabbaye  de  S.  Dcnys  .  .  .  par  F.  Jacques  Doublet,  religieux  de 
ladite  Abbaye.    Paris,  1625,  4to. 

-  De  re  diplomatica,  III.  c.  ii.  §  5.  See  also  Karl  Pertz's  introduction  to  the  Mero- 
wingian charters  in  the  Monumenta,  p.  9. 

3  Propylapim  Antiquarium  circa  veri  ac  falsi  discrimen  in  vetustis  membranis 
prefixed  to  Acta  Sanctorum,  2  April. 

4  De  re  diplomatica,  Paris,  1681,  folio. 

5  See  Morlumenta  Historiae  Oermaniae:  Diplomatum  I.,  besprochen  von  Th. 
Sickel :  Vienna,  1873,  8vo. 
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collection.6  It  is  curious  that  no  Englishman  seems  to  have 
examined  these  interesting  charters  until  Sir  Frederic  Madden  did 
so  in  1838.  As  a  result  of  his  inspection,  he  published  the 
text  of  the  two  earliest  existing  charters,  and  expressed  himself 
1  satisfied  of  their  genuine  character.' 7  As  I  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  having  seen  the  originals  or  facsimiles  of 
these  charters,  it  may  seem  rash  of  me  to  question  their  authen- 
ticity after  their  examination  by  so  great  a  scholar  as  Sir  Frederic 
Madden.  But  the  language  and  the  contents  of  the  four  earlier  of 
these  charters,  with  which  I  am  now  solely  concerned,  are  so 
contrary  to  our  genuine  Old  English  charters  that  it  seems  to  me 
incredible  that  any  one  acquainted  with  Old  English  or  with  our 
early  charters  could  for  one  moment  imagine  that  they  were  the  work 
of  English  scribes.  Yet  they  are  included  without  a  word  of  warning 
in  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch's  '  Chartularium  Saxonicum.'  That  they 
have  been  accepted  by  French  palaeographers  as  genuine  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  explained  by  the  facts  that  they  agree  with  the 
Frankish  standards  and  that  they  lie  so  far  outside  the  provinces 
of  all  the  French  scholars  who  have  edited  them. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  list  of 
the  charters  now  in  question,  adding  in  brackets  the  reference  to 
the  Archives  de  France.     They  are  as  follows : 

I.  (Now  lost.)  a.d.  795.  A  grant  from  Dux  Berhtualdus  to 
St.  Denis  of  land  at  Ridrefelda  in  pago  qui  nuncupatur  Successa, 
and  of  the  ports  of  Hastingas  and  Paevenisel,  printed  in  Doublet, 
p.  718  ;  '  Monasticon,'  vi.  1077  ;  Birch,  *  Cart.  Sax.,'  i.  350. 

II.  (K.  7,  No.  10.)  a.d.  790.  Confirmation  by  King  Offa  to 
St.  Denis  of  lands  in  the  port  of  Lundenuuic  given  by  the  brothers 
Agonauurla  and  Sigrinus,  and  of  the  preceding  grant,  printed  in 
Doublet,  p.  720  ;  Michel  Felibien,  '  Histoire  de  l'abbaye  royale  de 
Saint-Denys  en  France,'  Paris,  1706,  folio,  pieces  justificatives, 
p.  xlii,  No.  lxii. ;  Madden,  '  Arch.  Journal,  xxxiii.  361 ;  J.  Tardif, 
*  Archives  de  l'Empire  :  Les  Monuments  Historiques,'  1866,  p.  68  ; 
Birch,  '  Cart.  Sax.'  i.  360.  Described  in  Brequigny,  '  Table 
Chronologique  des  Diplomes,'  etc.,  Paris,  1769  etc.,  folio,  i.  123  ; 
appendix  D.  to  Cooper's  (unpublished)  '  Keport  on  Bymer's 
Foedera,'  p.  139. 

III.  (Lost.)  a.d.  857.  Confirmation  by  King  Aedeluulfus  of 
the  possessions  of  St.  Denis  in  Ridrefelda,  Hasingas,  Pevenisel,  and 
Lundenuuic,  printed  in  Doublet,  p.  785  ;  Birch,  ii.  97. 

IV.  (K.  17,  No.  3.)  a.d.  960.  Institution  by  King  iEdgard  of 
goods  taken  from  the  possessions  of  St.  Denis  in  Hastengas  and 

6  Kemble  must  have  gone  through  the  Mo7iasticon  very  carelessly,  for  he  overlooked 
the  important  charter  relating  to  Wulfrun's  foundation  of  he  monastery  at  Wolver- 
hampton (Wulfrune-hdmtun)  printed  in  vi.  1443. 

7  Archcedlogical  Journal,  xiii.  35G. 
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Pevenisel,  printed  in  Doublet,  p.  817  ;  Felibien,  p.  lxxix,  No.  cv. ; 
Bouquet,  '  Eecueil  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,'  ix. 
897 ;  Madden,  '  Arch.  Journ.'  xxxiii.  366  ;  Tardif,  p.  146  ;  Birch, 
iii.  277.  Described  in  Brequigny,  i.  432;  App.  D.  to  Cooper's 
<  Keport,'  p.  139. 

V.  (K.  19,  No.  6.)  a.d.  1059.  Grant  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  St.  Denis  of  Teintun  (co.  Oxford),  printed  in  Doublet,  p.  831  ; 
Felibien,  p.  lxxxv,  No.  cxii. ;  '  Monasticon,'  vi.  1077  ;  Bouquet,  xi. 
655;  Tardif,  p.  171.  Described  in  Brequigny,  ii.  70;  App.  D.  to 
Cooper's  '  Beport,'  p.  139.  Attached  to  this  charter  are  two  others 
in  Old  English  (called  by  Doublet  vielle  languc  Esclauone  !),  which 
Doublet  did  not  print  owing  to  want  of  type.  He,  however,  gave 
Latin  translations  of  them  by  Camden.  They  are  printed  in  Bouquet, 
who  gives  rather  inaccurate  facsimiles  of  them,  and  by  Tardif. 

VI.  (K.  20,  No.  5.)  a.d.  1069,  13  April.  Grant  by  William 
the  Conqueror  to  St.  Denis  of  the  church  of  Derhest,  co.  Gloucester, 
and  confirmation  of  the  preceding  grant,  printed  by  Doublet, 
p.  839;  Felibien,  p.  lxxxviii,  No.  cxv. ;  Tardif,  p.  179.  Described 
in  Brequigny,  ii.  113  ;  App.  D.  to  Cooper's  'Keport,'  p.  139. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  incredible  that  any  Old  English  scholar 
could  regard  the  earlier  of  these  charters  as  the  work  of  English 
scribes.  The  orthographies  of  the  English  words  therein  contained 
are  so  contrary  to  Old  English  phonology  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  very  deeply  into  this  question.  The  name  of 
Kotherfield  is  written  Ridrefelda  in  the  first  four  deeds,  and  once 
in  No.  I  as  Radrefelda.  The  Old  English  form  of  this  name  was 
cet  HryKra-felda  8  ('at  the  field  of  oxen').  The  dropping  of  the 
initial  h  and  the  weakening  of  the  gen.  pi.  a  into  e  had  not  occurred 
in  O.E.  at  the  dates  of  these  charters.  Then  we  have  O.E.  Pefenesea 
(Pevensey)  written  Pevenesel,  Pcevenisel  in  No.  I,  Pevenisel  in  Nos. 
II,  III,  and  IV.  This  is  also  an  impossible  English  spelling,  but  it 
is  precisely  the  form  used  by  the  Norman  scribes  to  represent  the 
English  sound.9  It  is  quite  as  impossible  to  accept  Successa  in  Nos. 
I  and  II  as  English  spellings  of  Si&seaxa,  gen.  pi.  (Sussex).  The 
spelling  ch  to  represent  the  O.E.  palatal  c  was  not  introduced  until 
the  Norman  Conquest,  yet  we  have  Chichestra  in  No.  I  for  O.E. 
Cissan-ceastre  in  a.d.  795.  Then  in  No.  I  we  have  the  impossible 
O.E.  personal  name  JEan-ftic  (blundered  for  JEan-jrv&  ?),  whilst  in 
No.  II  we  read  of  two  brothers  named  Agonauuala  and  Sigrinus 

8  It  occurs  as  at  Hrytiera-felda  in  the  will  of  iEthelstan  iEtheling,  a.d.  1015 
(Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  362,  35;  Earle,  Land  Charters,  pp.  225,  17),  and  as  at 
HrySeran-felda  in  King  Alfred's  will,  a  d.  880-885  ;  Kemble,  ii.  115,  9  ;  Cart.  Sax.  ii. 
178,  21 ;  Earle,  pp.  147,  2  (from  a  late  MS.) 

a  Domesday,  i.  19  b,  col.  1,  &<$.,  Pevenesel.  This  form  also  occurs  in  Benoit,  Chro- 
niques,  37035,  and  in  Rot.  Chartarum,  p.  94,  a.d.  1201.  The  perverted  form  Pene- 
uesel  (Peuenesel  ?)  occurs  in  Wace,  Roman  de  Rou,  ii.  6632,  Kobert  de  Torigni,  i.  72, 
Benoit,  37992.  Similarly  Domesday  writes  Romenel  for  O.E.  Rumenea  (Komney), 
Gravenel  for  O.E.  Grdfanea  (Graveney),  and  Benoit  has  Wincenesel  for  Winchilsea. 
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dwelling  in  London  (Lundmmiic).10  Their  names,  again,  are  not 
English,  but  it  may,  of  course,  be  pleaded  that  the  brothers  were  not 
necessarily  Englishmen.11  In  No.  IV  we  have  JEdgardus,  Edgardi, 
which  Madden  (p.  366)  acknowledges  to  be  a  Frankish  form,  for 
O.E.  Eadgdr,  and  king's  reeve  bears  the  un-English  name  Togred.12 
We  have  thus  proofs  of  Frankish  influence. 

A  strong  proof  of  the  Frankish  origin  of  Nos.  II  and  IV  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  in  which  they  are  written.  Here  we  have 
spellings  derived  from  vulgar-Latin  that  are  common  enough  in 
early  Frankish  charters,13  but  are  unknown  in  genuine  English 
charters.  The  vulgar-Latin  close  o  (from  Latin  6,  ii)  is  represented 
by  u,  and  V.L.  open  o  (from  Latin  d)  also  by  u,  as  in  No  II,  munu- 
mentum,  numcupatur,  munasterio,  miinachorum,  and  in  No.  IV, 
Anglurum,  gluriosus,  munasterii,  preciusorum,  Diunisii,  hunorifice, 
Tilim,  prepusito,  buues  (boves),  eurum,  perhorrescens,  dispunant, 
nustrum,  putestate,  pussessio,  munachus,  whilst  V.L.  closed  o  is  re- 
tained in  sepolcra  and  excobant.  Such  spellings  are  common  in 
Frankish  deeds  up  to  the  ninth  century,  but  are  not  to  be  expected 
in  this  profusion  in  the  tenth. 

But  we  have  not  only  this  strong  evidence  of  Frankish  origin, 
but  even  more  conclusive  testimony  that  the  four  earlier  charters 
were  fabricated  in  France.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  imitation  of 
formulae  of  the  Frankish  chancery,  which  are  altogether  unknown 
in  genuine  Old  English  charters.  One  of  the  most  marked  contrasts 
between  Frankish  and  Old  English  charters  is  that  the  former 
mention  the  writer  of  the  charter,  and  the  latter  never  do.14     Yet 

10  Madden  (Arch.  Journal,  xiii.  359,  n.  3)  explains  this  as  meaning  Sandwich,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Birch.  This  arises  from  a  baseless  connexion  of  this  grant 
with  the  Kotherfield  and  Pevensey  grant.  But  it  is  quite  a  separate  grant,  and  there  can 
be  no  valid  reason  for  holding  Lundenuuic  to  mean  any  other  place  than  London, 
which  is  called  by  this  very  name  in  the  laws  of  Hlofthere  and  Eadric,  c.  16  (Schmid, 
Gesetze,  p.  14),  in  Chron.  A,  anno  604,  and  in  other  cases.  This  needless  suggestion 
of  Madden's  has  led  Mr.  Birch  to  the  even  more  needless  one  that  the  vicus  Lundonie 
of  857,  Cart.  Sax.,  ii.  95,  means  '  probably  Lundenwic,  i.e.  Sandwich,  co.  Kent.' 

u  The  first  name  appears  to  be  a  Frankish  compound  of  the  name-stem  hagna- 
which  occurs  in  Frankish  as  Agne-,  Hagnoald,  &c. ;  W.  Waltemath,  Die  frankischen 
Elemente  in  der  franzosischen  Sprache,  Paderborn,  1885,  p.  38 ;  Forstemann,  Alt- 
deutschcs  Namenbuch,  i.  577.  It  occurs  in  O.E.  in  the  name  Hagana,  Hagcna, 
Haguna. 

12  Togred  probably  stands  for  Dogred,  by  the  unvoicing  of  the  initial  dental,  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  Frankish,  as,  e.g.,  Tagcbcrtus  for  Dagobert  in  a  spurious  charter 
in  Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Hist.,  Diplom.,  i.  186,  197.  In  this  case  it  is  identical  with 
Dograd  cited  fry  Forstemann,  i.  341,  though  the  -red  is  English.  The  stem  occurs  in 
the  Frankish  names  Docfred  and  Dochar;  and,  perhaps,  in  English  in  cet  Dogodes- 
wcllan  (Dowdeswell,  co.  Glouc.)  a.d.  781,  798 ;  Cart.  Sax.,  i.  392,  19. 

13  See  Hugo  Schuchardt,  Vocalismus  des  Vulgarlateins,  Leipzig,  1866-8,  ii.  91, 
sqq. ;  E.  Etienne,  La  Langue  Francaise  .  .  .  jusgu'dlafin  du  onzUme  siicle,  V&vis, 
1890,  i.  44  ;  Th.  Sickel,  Lehre  von  den  TJrhunden  der  ersten  Karolinger,  i.  142. 

14  Heinrich  Brunner,  Zur  Bechtsgeschichte  der  romischen  und  germanischen  Ur- 
kunde,  Berlin,  1880,  i.  161,  232 ;  Julius  Aronius,  Diplomatische  Studien  ilber  die 
alter -en  angelsdchsischen  Urkunden,  Konigsberg,  1883,  p.  12. 

3  b  2 
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in  No.  I  we  have  this  thoroughly  Frankish  formula:  Ego  Manfric 
cancellarius  scripsi,  relegi,  ac  subscripsi,  and  in  No.  IV  an  equally 
Frankish  :  Edilvinus  regiae  domus  cartigraphus,  iabente  domino  meo 
JEdgardo,  scripsi,  et  in  auditu  presentium  legi  et  subscripsi.15  In 
No  II  Offa  is  made  to  use  the  Caroling  sanction  manu  propria  subtcr 
Jirmavimusy  atque  nostri  anuli  impressione  signari  fecimus™  Sir 
Frederic  Madden  was  aware  that  this  clause  *  was  borrowed  from 
the  Franks,  as  is  shown'  in  the  diplomas  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,' 
but  so  strong  were  his  powers  of  belief  that  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  maintaining  that  the  bust  on  this  ring  was  '  really  a 
portrait  of  the  Mercian  monarch.'  Of  course,  when  he  had  got  so 
far,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  face  admirably  reflected  the  features 
of  Offa,  as  described  by  his  Vi  a,  acie  perspicax  oculorum.  He 
was  aware  that  the  corresponding  Frankish  seals  were  formed  from 
Roman  portrait  gems,17  having  at  this  time  no  pretence  to  be  con- 
sidered portraits.  To  support  the  authenticity  of  this  charter,  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  not  that  the  Old  English  kings  used  portrait 
signets,  but  seals.  To  apply  his  own  words  in  reference  to  Hickes, 
'it  is  really  mortifying  to  find  so  learned  a  man  as  [Madden] 
indulging  in  such  unfounded  and  idle  conjectures.' 

The  existence  of  portrait  seals  attached  en  placard  to  Nos.  II 
and  IV,  and  the  fact  that  Doublet  describes  similar  seals  as 
attached  to  Nos.  I  and  III,  should  have  alone  sufficed  to  throw 
doubt  upon  these  charters.  Yet  casts  of  the  seals  of  Nos.  II  and  IV 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  have  been  given  to  the  world  as 
genuine  in  the  series  of  photographs  and  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Seals,' 
whilst  Mr.  Birch,  the  editor  of  the  catalogue,  reproduces  Madden's 
engravings  of  these  seals  in  the  '  Cartularium  Saxonicum.'  In  no 
case  is  a  whisper  of  the  extremely  suspicious  character  of  these 
seals  given.  All  this  is  only  too  characteristic  of  the  thoroughly 
uncritical  way  in  which  our  priceless  heritage  of  early  charters  has, 
with  rare  exceptions,  been  dealt  with.  Madden  believed  that  the 
seal  to  No.  I  was  '  undoubtedly  the  earliest  instance  yet  discovered 
of  a  seal  having  been  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  '  (p.  359). 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  this  if  the  seal  were  only  genuine.  He 
noticed  that  the  seals  of  Nos.  II  and  IV  were  attached  in  Frankish 
fashion  en  placard,  but  this,  again,  did  not  cause  him  to  hesitate. 
To  explain  this  he  makes  the  childish  suggestion  that  the  seals  were 
thus  affixed  '  in  imitation  of  the  Frank  usage,  in  order  to  render 
the  charter[s]  more  valid  in  the  estimation   of  the  brethren  of 

15  Cp.  Franco  .  .  .  chartigraphus  rclcgit  et  sigcllavit ;  Mabillon,  Da  re  dipl.,  II. 
c.  xii.  §  11. 

IB  Cp.  Sickel,  Urkunden  der  ersten  Karolinger,  i.  193.  Further  Frankish  traces  are 
the  praesentibns  etfuturis  of  IIII.,  and  probably  the  title  gloriosus  in  Nos.  II  and  IV. 

17  Thus  Pippin  used  as  his  signet  a  Eoman  gem  bearing  a  mask  of  Bacchus, 
Carloman  one  bearing  a  Bacchante,  and  Charles  the  Great  one  bearing  a  portrait  of 
the  emperor  Commodus ;  Sickel,  i.  349. 
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St.  Denis,'  whose  archives  bristled  with  forgeries  of  early  charters. 
He  notices  that  the  seals  are  attached  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  the  Carolings,  *  for  instead  of  the  wax  being  laid  on  above 
and  beneath  the  parchment,  in  both  instances  before  us  another 
small  piece  of  parchment  has  been  stitched  on  to  the  charter,  on 
the  spot  where  the  seal  was  intended  to  be  impressed  .  .  .  and  the 
wax  then  being  affixed,  the  impression  of  the  seal  was  taken,  after 
which  the  ends  of  the  smaller  piece  of  parchment  were  folded  over 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  chemise  or  covering  '  (p.  367).  His 
explanation  of  this  is  that  '  this  unusual  mode  of  attaching  the  seals 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
them  from  injury  during  their  transit  from  England  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Denis  '  (p.  388).  But  he  does  not  show  hoiu  this  would 
protect  the  seals,  or  why  it  was  that  similar  precautions  were  never 
required  in  the  numberless  other  instances  when  sealed  documents 
crossed  into  France.  There  is  a  much  more  obvious  explanation. 
Frankish  seals  were  secured  by  the  wax  in  which  they  were 
impressed  going  through  a  cross-cut  in  the  parchment  to  the 
back,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  detach  them  without  breaking 
them.  The  fabricators  of  these  charters,  deeming  that  seals  were 
necessary  to  them,  could  only  procure  them  by  cutting  the  seals 
and  pieces  of  the  parchment  to  which  they  were  attached  from 
other  deeds  and  then  sewing  the  parchments  and  seals  on  to  these 
charters.18  It  may  be  mere  accident  that  these  seals  have  only  the 
inscription  EEX19  upon  them,  but  the  suspicious  way  in  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  charters  certainly  suggests  that  the  kings' 
names  were  intentionally  erased.20 

There  are  other  suspicious  features  about  the  four  earlier  char- 
ters, which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  No.  Ill  makes  iEthulwulf  in  a.d.  857  give  de  thesauro  nostro 
viginti  marcas  auri.  Now  as  the  mark  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Northmen,  it  could  hardly  be  familiar  to  the  king  of  Wessex 
in  857.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  France  until  1093,21  which  suggests 
that  this  charter  was  composed  about  that  date. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  points  that  seem  to  prove  that  though 
these  four  charters  are  Frankish  productions,  they  relate  to  actual 
grants.      In   No.  II  the  witnesses  are  such   as  occur  in  genuine 

18  Upon  the  method  of  attaching  Frankish  seals,  see  Sickel,  i.  344. 

19  Mr.  Birch,  in  the  Museum  Catalogue  of  Seals,  gives  the  inscription  on  Edgar's 
seal  as  '.  .  .  AE  .  .  .  EX.'     There  is  no  AR  in  the  engraving. 

20  Madden  cites  a  note  of  Sir  Eobert  Cotton's  to  prove  that  Offa's  name  had  already 
disappeared  from  the  seal. 

21  Le  Blanc,  TraiU  historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  Amsterdam,  1692,  p.  150. 
This  passage  in  No.  III.,  which  is  quoted  in  Ducange,  has  led  Falkmann,  Om  Matt  och 
Vigt  i  Svcrigc,  Stockholm,  1884,  i.  347,  to  believe  that  the  Northmen  borrowed  the 
mark  from  England,  an  opinion  shared  by  Holmboe,  in  Schive,  Norges  Monter  i 
Middelalderen,  p.  iv. 
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charters  of  Ofta.  St.  Denis  had  no  possessions  in  either  Kother- 
field  or  Pevensey  at  the  time  of  Domesday,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  for  forging  these  charters  unless  the  monastery 
had  some  property  in  the  places  to  which  they  relate.  Hence  they 
must  be  of  earlier  date  than  Domesday.  The  supposition  that  these 
charters  were  drawn  up  by  Frankish  monks,  and  attested  by  the 
king,  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  writing  is  ascribed  in  two  of 
them  to  imaginary  English  chancellors.  Thus  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  they  are  later  French  fabrications,  which  may  relate  to 
real  transactions,  but  which  are  certainly  not  copies  of  lost  English 
originals,22  although,    as   Madden    remarks,   the  English  letters, 

h  5>  P>  T>  an(*  I7  are  used  m  Offa's  charter. 

W.  H.  Stevenson. 


CHRONOLOGY   OF    THE    PROVINCIAL    MINISTERS    OF    THE    FRIARS 
MINOR   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  royal  assent  was  required  to  confirm  the  election  of  abbots 
and  priors  of  the  endowed  orders  ;  but  the  crown  never  put  forward 
a  claim  to  exert  a  similar  influence  over  the  election  of  the  masters 
and  ministers,  the  priors  and  wardens  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
Consequently  no  notice  of  the  elections  of  the  latter  occur  in  the 
public  records.  No  dates  are  given  in  the  two  lists  of  the 
Franciscan  provincials  in  '  Mon.  Fran.'  i.  The  following  notes  are 
derived  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  leave  more  gaps  than  they 
fill  up.  I  follow  the  list  of  ministers  as  given  in  the  Regist. 
Fratrum  Minorum  Lond.,1  and  in  Cotton,  Nero  A,  ix.  fol.  103  ; 2  and 
confine  myself  to  dates  bearing  on  their  tenure  of  office. 

1.  Agnellus,  1224-1235.  Wadding  says  he  was  appointed  at 
the  Chapter  Storearum,  1219 ;  the  only  authority  for  this  is  the 
general  statement  of  the  Three  Companions  that  on  this  occasion 
1  ministers  were  elected  and  sent  out  with  the  brethren  into  all  the 
provinces  of  the  world  in  which  the  catholic  faith  was  observed.'  3 
The  letter  of  obedience  of  St.  Francis  to  Agnellus  given  by 
Wadding  is  not  dated.4  It  is  certain  that  Agnellus  did  not  come  to 
England  till  1224.5  His  death,  according  to  Eccleston,6was  due  to 
his  exertions  to  bring  about  peace  between  the  king  and  the  earl 
marshal;  he  undertook  this  work  on  22  Dec.  1233.7     Eccleston  8 

22  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  English  charters  forged  after  the  Conquest,  in 
which  French  formula,  &c,  appear,  as,  e.g.,  in  ^thelbert's  grant  to  Canterbury,  a.d. 
605,  which  is  attested  by  a  referendarius,  whilst  a  later  scribe  has  converted  another 
Frankish  official  into  Graphio  comes  ;  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  4 ;  Cart.  Sax.  i.  10. 

1  Mon.  Franc,  i.  537-9.  "-  Ibid.  p.  559. 

3  Speculum  Vita.  *  Ann.  Minorum,  i.  303. 

»  Mon.  Franc,  i.  5 ;  Lanercost  Chron.  30,  31 ;  cf.  Ann.  Monastici,  iv.  416. 

6  Mon.  Franc,  i.  52,  7  M.  Paris,  Chron,  Maj.  iii.  257.  8  Mon.  Franc,  ib. 
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states  that  he  went  to  Eome  before  his  death.  He  must  have  died 
in  1234  or  1235.  The  latter  date  is  supported  by  an  anonymous 
chronicle  which  ends  with  an  account  of  Peckam's  consecration  in 
1278 ;  the  MS.  is  Cott.  Nero  A,  ix.  fol.  25  seq.,  and  belongs  to  the 
early  fourteenth  century.  On  fol.  70  b.  is  the  entry :  ad.  mcc  35 
f rater  Agnellus  primus  minister  fratrum  minorum  in  Anglia  obiit 
et  sepultus  est  Oxon'  apud  fratres  minor es.  The  same  entry  occurs 
in  MSS.  Cotton,  Domit.  A.  i.,  f.  33,  and  Cleopatra  B.  xiii.,  f.  146  b. 

2.  Albert  of  Pisa,  1236-1239.  A  year  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Agnellus  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.9  After 
being  minister  for  two  years  and  a  half  he  went  to  Eome,  was 
present  at  the  deposition  of  Elias,  15  May,  1239,  and  was  then 
himself  elected  minister  general.10 

3.  Hay  mo  of  Faversham,  1239-1240.  According  to  Eccleston 
he  ministered  one  year  in  England  and  was  then  elected  minister 
general  in  succession  to  Albert.11  An  old  note  in  the  Phillipps 
MS.  of  Eccleston  says  that  the  latter  was  general  for  only  six 
months.1'2 

4.  William  of  Nottingham,  1240-1251.  About  the  first  date 
there  is  no  doubt ;  the  evidence  relating  to  the  second  is  very  con- 
tradictory and  must  be  given  at  length. 

(1)  He  was  deposed  in  the  general  chapter  of  Metz.13  No  record 
of  this  chapter  remains,  and  the  date  is  uncertain.  Wadding 
places  it  in  1249,  others  in  1250  ; 14  the  arguments  for  either  date 
are  inconclusive.  The  chapter  before  Metz  was  held  in  1247,15  the 
chapter  next  after  Metz  in  1256.16 

In  the  Chronica  universalis  Mettensis,  edited  by  Waitz,  '  Mon. 
Germ.  Scriptt.'  vol.  xxiv.  p.  523,  is  this  entry  :  '  1251,  Capitulum 
generate  Metis  celebratum.'  As  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a 
Dominican,17  this  must  refer  to  the  Dominican  chapter  held  there 
in  1251,  of  which  a  record  remains  in  Martene,  '  Thesaurus  Nov. 
Anecd.'  torn.  iv.  p.  1699.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Franciscan 
chapter  was  held  at  the  same  time  (e.g.  both  orders  met  at  Bologna 
in  1242),  and  the  practice  of  holding  provincial  chapters  of  the 
various  orders  together  was  common  in  England. 

Again,  Eccleston's  words  are  conclusive  against  Wadding's 
date  (1249) :  In  capitulo  Metensi  absolutus  est,  et  ex  parte  capituli 
generalis  missus  ad  papain.  Seel  cum  pervenisset  cum  Ministro  generali 
Januam,'  etc.  (p.  70).  Innocent  IV  was  at  Lyons  till  19  April,  1251  ; 
he  reached  Genoa  in  May  and  remained  till  towards  the  end  of 
June.18 

9  Mon.  Franc,  i.  54.  ,0  Ibid.  i.  53. 

»  Ibid.  i.  59.  "  Phillipps  MS.  3119,  f.  76  b. 

13  Mon.  Franc,  i.  33.  14  Ann.  Minorum,  iii.  208. 

15  Ibid.  iii.  170.  16  Ibid.  iv.  sub  anno. 

17  See  Waitz's  preface.  18  Baronius-Mansius,  Annates,  xxi.  445,  etc. 
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(2)  How  long  did  he  hold  office  ?  Eccleston  is  the  authority, 
and  the  manuscripts  differ.  Mon.  Franc,  i.  33,  York  MS. :  cum 
iqitur  xx  annos  minister  extitisset.  Cott.  MS.  here  reads  x  annos. 
(xx  is  certainly  a  mistake.)  Mon.  Franc,  i.  70,  Cott.  MS.  circiter 
novem  annos  provinciam  Angliae  rexerat.  Philipps  MS.  fol.  80 
reads  here  circiter  14  annos. 

(3)  When  was  his  successor  appointed  ?  (Some  time  evidently 
elapsed  between  William's  absolution  and  Peter's  election.19) 
The  York  MS.  reads  :  Dignum  memoria  quod  secundo  anno  adminis- 
trations Fratris  Petri,  quinti  ministri  Angliae,  anno  scilicet  ah  adventu 
fratrum  in  Angliam  xxxii0  etc.20 

The  thirty-second  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscans 
was  1255-6  :  if  this  corresponded  with  the  second  year  of  Peter's 
ministry,  he  must  have  been  elected  in  1254-5.  But  the  Lamport 
MS.21  and  Phillipps  MS.  f.  73,  read  in  this  passage  quinto  anno 
instead  of  secundo ;  which  would  bring  the  accession  of  Peter  to 
1251-2.  It  is  not  safe  in  this  case  to  prefer  two  manuscripts  to 
one  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phillipps  was  copied  from  Lamport 
(which  is  the  earlier  part  of  the  fragmentary  Cotton  MS.) ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  succeeding  quinti  ministri  may  have  caught 
the  scribe's  eye  and  led  to  the  substitution  of  quinto  anno  for 
secundo. 

(4)  Many  of  Adam  Marsh's  letters  which  refer  to  events 
after  1250  are  addressed  *  Fratri  W.  Ministro  Angliae ; '  e.g.  Letter 
192  relating  to  events  at  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  1253.  If 
these  superscriptions  are  correct,  the  chapter  of  Metz  and  William's 
deposition  must  have  taken  place  in  1253 ;  but  are  they  correct  ? 
After  No.  169  occurs  the  note  :  Haec  est  ultima  littera  quam  dictavit 
piae  recordationis  Fr.  Adam  de  Marisco.  All  the  letters  addressed 
1 W.  Ministro '  come  after  this  note  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  letter  to 
any  other  provincial  of  England.  Now,  if  we  could  point  to  one 
letter  addressed  to  William  and  written  in  or  after  1254,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  address  was  erroneous,  and 
this  would  throw  suspicion  on  all  the  rest ;  there  is,  however,  no 
letter  to  William  of  which  the  date  can  be  fixed  with  any  certainty, 
written  later  than  1253.  In  fact  very  few  in  the  whole  collection  are 
of  later  date  than  this  (No.  76  was  written  in  1254,  Nos.  168  and 
169  in  1256  or  1257,  and  No.  247  in  1255) ;  so  that  if  William 
was  minister  till  1253,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  no  other 
minister  is  addressed.  Letters  170  and  173  appear  at  first 
sight  to  give  promise  of  settling  the  difficulty.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  correctly  addressed  to  William,  as  his  successor 
Peter  is  mentioned  in  both  as  being  then  minister  of  Cologne.22 

19  Mon.  Franc,  i.  70-1.  2«  Ibid.  i.  10. 

21  Ibid.  ii. 

*  Cf.  Ibid.  i.  63,  Petrus  de  Theukesbury,  minister  Alemanniae. 
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Grostete  was  then  at  the  Koman  court,  and  Adam  Marsh  had 
received  letters  from  him  there  : 23  this  cannot  refer  to  the  bishop's 
journey  to  Lyons  in  1245,  as  Adam  was  then  with  him,  and  Peter  of 
Tewkesbury  was  not  yet  minister  of  Germany.24  Unfortunately  the 
only  other  times  when  Grostete  was  at  Lyons  were  in  1249,  probably 
in  the  autumn,  and  most  of  the  year  1250  ;  and  these  letters  no 
doubt  refer  to  1249,  when  the  bishop's  efforts  were  successful. 
Adam  cannot  be  referring  to  the  events  of  1250  when  he  writes 
Audivi  etiam  quod  prosperatis  negotiis  dictus  dominus  a  curia  cum 
salute  revertitur.2b  So  these  letters  prove  nothing.  In  Letter  17, 
written  after  4  Nov.  1250,  Adam  certainly  implies  that  William 
of  Nottingham  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  alive.26 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  conflicting  evidence 
appears  to  be  that  William  was  deposed  in  the  spring,  and  died  in 
the  summer,  of  1251.  The  date  is  a  matter  of  real  importance,  as 
any  one  who  had  studied  Eccleston's  chronicle  or  the  letters  of 
Adam  Marsh  will  agree. 

5.  Peter  of  Tewkesbury,  1251-1256  or  1257.  For  the  date  of  his 
accession,  see  above.  He  ceased  to  be  minister  about  the  time  that 
Bonaventura  was  elected  general  (1256),  and  some  time  before  the 
death  of  Adam  Marsh.27 

6.  John  of  Stamford,  1256-1264  (?).  The  date  of  his  election 
only  is  approximately  known.  Frater  J.  minister  provincialis  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  Adam  Marsh  to  Bonaventura 
shortly  after  the  latter  became  general  minister.  Adam  Marsh  died 
early  in  1258 ;  he  is  mentioned  as  being  still  alive  in  a  document 
dated  23  Dec.  125 7.28  The  date  of  John's  death,  resignation,  or  de- 
position is  uncertain  :  Stevens  and  other  antiquaries  say  he  died  in 
1264,  on  what  authority  I  do  not  know.  Wadding  says  he  became 
archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1284  ;  this  is  a  mistake;  the  archbishop 
was  John  de  Sanford.59 

7.  Peter  Swynesfled  or  Swenfeld,  1265  (?)— 1275  (?) 

8.  Thomas  Bungey,  1265  (?)— 1275  (?) 

9.  John  Pechham,  1275-1277.  He  became  minister  after  lectur- 
ing at  Oxford.30  From  a  record  dated  2  May,  1275,  we  learn  that 
he  was  then  at  Oxford,  and  as  he  is  merely  described  as  frater,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  was  not  then  minister.31  But  his  election 
cannot  have  been  much  later,  as  in  1277  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  lecture  at  the  papal  court.  The  latter  date  is  an  inference 
from  these  two  facts :  (1)  he  was  probably  appointed  lector  by 
Nicholas  III,  formerly  Protector  Ordinis  Minorum,  who  ascended 

23  Mon.  Franc,  i.  308.  "*  Grostete's  Letters,  p.  334. 

25  Mon.  Franc,  i.  309.     See  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.  iii.  58,  69,  77. 

28  Mon.  Franc,  i.  103,  84,  70 ;  Le  Neve,  iii.  9. 

27  Mon.  Franc,  i.  305,  306.  28  Liberate  Eoll  42  Hen.  Ill,  m.  3. 

29  Wadding,  Ann.  v.  134 ;  Eymer's  Foed.  i.  655. 

30  Trivet,  p.  299.  3I  Close  Eoll,  3  Edw.  I,  m.  18,  in  dorso. 
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the  papal  throne  in  November  1277  ;  (2)  according  to  the  Laner- 
cost  Chron.  (p.  100),  post  biennium  in  this  office  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  the  bull  appointing  him  is  dated  28  Jan. 
1279  (N.S.) ;  he  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  on  6  March.32 

10.  Hugh  de  Bathonia,  1277;  died  before  entering  on  his 
duties33  (in  MS.  Cotton,  Nero,  A  ix.,  fol.  103,  he  is  called  'Frater 
Petrus  Hugo  de  Bampton  '). 

11.  Robert  Cross  or  de  Criice,  1278  (?)— -1285.  In  a  letter  of 
Peckham's  dated  11  April,  1280,34he  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  Mendicants  at  Oxford  merely  with  the  title  of  frater.  This 
certainly  looks  as  though  he  was  not  then  minister,  perhaps  lector. 
If  so,  we  must  assume  that  Peckham  retained  the  title  of  provincial 
until  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric,  that  Hugh  became 
minister  and  died  in  1279,  and  Eobert  Cross  after  11  April,  1280. 
But  this  is  unlikely.  He  appears  as  minister  in  June  and  September 
1284,35  and  in  March  1285.36  At  the  latter  date  he  was  going  to  the 
general  chapter  at  Milan,37  where  he  was  no  doubt  absolved. 

12.  William  of  Gainsborough,  1285 — 1292  (?),  was  probably 
elected  in  the  general  chapter  at  Milan.  He  was  certainly  pro- 
vincial in  October  1285. 38  How  long  he  continued  in  office  is  un- 
known :  perhaps  he  was  absolved  in  the  great  chapter  at  Paris  in 
1292.  Nicholas  Trivet  (p.  331)  states  that  Friars  Hugh  of  Man- 
chester and  William  of  Gainsborough,  doctors  of  theology,  were 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  French  king  in  1294.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Gainsborough  was  no  longer  provincial  at  this  time  ;  if 
he  had  been,  Trivet  would  probably  have  given  him  the  title.  His 
association  with  Hugh  points  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  Hugh  was 
an  ex-provincial  of  the  friars  preachers.39 

13.  Roger  Merston,  1292-1298  (?). 

14.  Hugh  de  Hertilpol,  1298-1303,  was  certainly  provincial  on 
4  April,  1299,40  and  29  March,  1301 ; 41  he  was  appointed  proctor 
for  the  king  at  the  Eoman  court  on  9  Sept.  1302.42  He  died  at 
Assisi  soon  after  this.43  The  date  of  his  death  is  again  doubtful ; 
Wadding,  or  rather  his  continuator,  quotes  an  epitaph,  '  quam 
refert  etiam  autor  Collis  Paradisi  lib.  i.  tit.  45,'  stating  that  he 
died  on  11  Sept.  1302,  while  Bodulphius  names  1303  as  the  year. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  went  to  Assisi  to  attend  the  chapter 
in  the  spring  of  1304.44 

15.  Adam  of  Lincoln,  1304— before  1310.45 

32  Le  Neve,  Fasti.  33  Mori.  Franc,  i.  537.  u  Register,  p.  117-8. 

35  Pat.  Eoll  12  Edw.  I,  m.  9 ;  Peckham's  Reg.  p.  820. 

36  Pat.  13  Edw.  I,  m.  27.  S7  Ibid. ;  and  Wadding,  Ann.  Min.  sub  anno. 
38  Peckham's  Reg.  p.  909.  *»  Quetif-Echard,  Scriptores,  i.  498. 

40  Q.  K.  Wardrobe  §  in  Kecord  Office.  41  Ibid.  £. 

•  Almain  Roll,  30  Edw.  I.  «  Mon%  %anCm  i  550. 

44  Wadding,  Scriptores,  p.  360  (ed.  1806). 

44  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep.  iv,  393,  letter  of  the  Minister-General  to  <  Friar  E.  minister 
of  England,'  a.d.  1310. 
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16.  Richard  Conington,  1307  (?)— 1819  (?).  These  dates  are 
quite  uncertain  :  it  is,  however,  not  improbable,  firstly,  that  he  was 
elected  in  the  general  chapter  at  Toulouse  in  1307,46  as  he  was 
certainly  minister  in  1310  ; 47  and  secondly,  that  he  was  absolved  in 
the  general  chapter  at  Marseilles  in  1319,  as  he  had  ceased  to  be 
minister  in  1322,48  but  appears  to  have  lived  some  years  longer.49 

17.  William  of  Nottingham,  1319  (?) — (?),  was  at  the  famous 
chapter  at  Perugia  in  1322,  when  he  subscribed  as  provincial  of 
England  the  declaration  of  the  Franciscans  '  On  the  poverty  of 
Christ.'  In  the  letter  he  appears  merely  as  William  of  England.50 
Wadding  seeks  to  identify  this  William  with  William  of  Ockham  ; 
and  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  never  pro- 
vincial of  England,  he  assumes  that  he  was  present  as  vicar  of  the 
provincial,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  William  in  the  letter  is 
expressly  called  provincial  minister.51  Of  course  the  person  referred 
to  is  William  of  Nottingham.  How  long  he  continued  in  the  office 
is  unknown  ;  according  to  Bale  (who  confuses  him  with  the  fourth 
provincial)  he  died  in  1336. 

18.  Roger  de  Denemed  (?). 

19.  John  de  Rodyngton,  (?) — 1348  (?).  This  latter  year,  the  year 
of  the  '  black  death,'  is  mentioned  by  Bale  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

20.  John  Went  (?). 

21.  William  Tythemersch  (?). 

22.  Roger  Conway,  1357  (?).  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was 
provincial  at  the  time  of  his  controversy  with  Eichard  Fitzralph 
(1357-9).  He  was  not  provincial  in  1355,  but  whether  he  held  the 
office  before  or  after  that  date  is  uncertain.52  There  is  no  evidence 
in  support  of  Bale's  statement  that  he  died  in  1360. 

23.  Simon  Tunstede  (?).  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty 
about  his  provincialate  is  that  he  held  the  office  after  1351.53  I 
have  found  no  authority  for  Bale's  statement  that  he  died  in  1369. 

24.  Robert  Wyshed  (?). 

25.  John  Mardeslay,  1375  (?)— 1379.  He  had  probably  not 
become  minister  in  1374,54  and  he  had  ceased  to  hold  the  office  in 
1380  (see  below). 

26.  Thomas  Kyngesbury,  c.  1379  or  1380-1392.  Friar  John 
Somer  composed  a  calendar  in  1380  ex  precepto  reverendi  patris 
fratis  Thome  Kyngysbury  (or  Kynbury)  ministri  Anglie.55 

46  Kymer's  Foed.  i.  1009. 

47  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Report,  iv.  393a    cf.  Wadding,  Ann.  Min.  vi.  171,  or  Arcliiv 
fiir  Litt.  unci  Kirchen-Gesch.  ii.  356. 

48  Wadding,  Ann.  Min.  vi.  396.  49  Ibid.  vii.  168. 
30  Wadding,  vi.  396.                                                  51  Ibid.  vii.  7. 

52  See  papal  letter  in  Wadding,  Ann.  Minorum,  viii.  457. 

53  Digby  MS.  p.  90,  Macray's  Catalogue. 

54  Eulog.  Hist.  Contin.  iii.  337-8. 

"  Cotton  MSS.  Faustina  A,  ii.  i.  1 ;  Vegp.  E,-  vii.  f.  7. 
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He  was  minister  in  1388.56  In  MS.  Bodl.  692,  fol.  33,  is  a  copy 
(late  fifteenth  century)  of  a  royal  letter  to  a  pope  on  behalf  of  '  Eriar 
Thomas  minister  of  the  order  of  friars  minor  in  our  kingdom,' 
containing  the  following  clause  : — 

In  principio  namque  sui  ministerii  decern  jam  transactis  (annis 
omitted),  primo  publice  in  capitulo  suo  provinciali,  deinde  in  suis  con- 
rentibus  sue  cure  commissis,fratres  omnes  et  singulos  ad  prestandum 
corporate  jur  amentum  efficaciter  induxit  et  opere  adimplevit,  quatinus 
Urbanum  Sextum  summum  pontiftcem  recte  fuisse  electum  predicaretur 
eique  fideliter  adhererent  .  .  .  Daf  apud  manerium  nostrum  de 
Wodstoke  xviii  mensis  Septembris. 

This  is  clearly  a  letter  from  Eichard  II  to  Boniface  IX.  It 
cannot  have  been  written  before  1390,  as  Urban  VI  died  15  Oct. 
1389  ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  much  later  if  we  are  right  in  under- 
standing annis  after  decern  jam  transactis.  Was  the  king  at  Wood- 
stock on  18  Sept.  1390  or  1391  ?  In  1390  he  dates  documents 
from  Westminster  on  16  and  25  Sept. ; 67  in  1391  he  dates  from 
Westminster  on  16  and  23  Sept.68  He  was  at  Woodstock  on  29 
Sept.  1392,59  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  letter  was  written  in 
this  year.  It  is  not  probable  that  Kyngesbury  remained  in  office 
much  longer. 

27.  John  Tyssyngton,  c.  1392-1395.  He  is  said  by  Bale  to  have 
died  in  the  latter  year. 

28.  Nicholas  Fakenham,  1395-1402  or  1401,  Harl.  MS.  3768, 
fol.  188,  '  Determinatio  de  Schismate  '  by  Fr.  N.  de  F.  minister  of 
friars  minor  in  England,  5  Nov.  1395. 

29..  John  Zouch,  1402-1407,  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p. 
502,  §  6  (a.d.  1402).  He  was  deposed  in  1405,60  but  reinstated  the 
same  or  the  next  year.61  He  may  have  retained  office  till  1408,  when 
he  was  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  see  of  Llandaff ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  recognised  by  the  province.  The  most 
likely  conclusion  is  that  the  mission  of  the  general  minister  to 
England  in  1407  had  reference  to  this  dispute,  and  that  he  settled 
it  by  agreeing  to  the  deposition  of  Zouch.62 

Innocent  VII  in  1405  ordained  that  no  provincial  of  the  Mino- 
rites should  henceforth  remain  in  office  more  than  six  years ;  see 
papal  decree  dated  x  Kal.  Dec.  A0  II,  in  Wadding,  ix.  493-4.  A 
different  account  is  given  in  <  Eulog.  Hist.  Contin.'  iii.  409. 

30.  William  Butler,  1407  or  1408-1414.  Wadding  gives  a  letter 
of  John  XXIII,  dated  xvi  Kal.  June,  A0  IV  (17  May,  1414),  restoring 

56  Bodl.  MS.  Digby,  90,  f.  6  b. 

57  Close  Koll  14  Kic.  II,  m.  43  ;  and  m.  42  in  dorso. 

58  Rymer's  Foedera,  vii.  706,  original  edition,  a.d.  1709. 

"  I^id'  p-  735*  w  Eulog.  Hist.  Contin.  iii.  404. 

See  diploma  of  Innocent  VII,  dated  VIII  Idus  Martii  Anno  II,  i.e.  1406, 
Wadding,  Annates,  ix.  499. 

82  Rymer's  Foedera,  orig.  edit.  viii.  495. 
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Butler  to  the  provincialate  which  he  had  voluntarily  resigned — 
probably  in  accordance  with  the  above  decree.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  restoration  took  effect.03 

31.  Vincent  Boys,  1414,  was  deposed  by  the  pope  soon  after 
his  election.64 

32.  Peter  Russell,  1414  ? — 1420.  He  was  probably  minister  for 
about  six  years,65  and  certainly  retired  voluntarily  in  1420.66 

33.  Robert  Wallys,  1420  ; G7  he  died  in  France  before  entering  on 
his  duties  as  Minister.68 

34.  John  David,  1421-1427  (?).  He  is  addressed  as  minister 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley  in  a  letter  dated  2  March,  1425,  et  nostrae 
translations  anno  XII  (N.  S.  1426)  .69 

35.  Roger  Daw  or  Donwe  or  Deiue,  1427  or  1428-1430,  when 
he  was  deposed  by  the  general  minister.70 

36.  Richard  Leech  or  Leke  (?). 

37.  Thomas  Radnor,  1438.  Wadding  refers  to  a  list  of  rectors 
of  provinces  in  Registro  Ordinis,  for  the  year  1438 ;  the  English 
minister  was  '  Magister  Thomas  Eoidnor.' 

Here  the  list  of  ministers  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Nero  A,  ix.  f.  103 
ends  ;  and  the  '  Eegister  of  Friars  Minor  at  London  ' 71  is  a  far  less 
trustworthy  authority.  Between  Badnor  the  37th  minister  and 
Bryngkeley,  called  the  41st,  there  are  clearly  some  omissions. 

(38.)  William  Goddard,  senior,  (c.  1457)  is  mentioned  by  the 
register  as  38th  minister  and  successor  of  Thomas  Badnor.  There 
were  two  friars  of  the  same  name,  and  it  is  not  always  clear  which 
of  them  is  referred  to,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notices. 

Begist.  Fratr.  Min.  Lond.  ('  Mon.  Franc,  i.  539  ').  XXXVIII 
F rater  Willielmus  Goddard,  senior,  doctor  Oxoniae,  disertissimus  jacet 
Londoniae.  In  the  margin  the  date  1437  is  added  in  a  more 
recent  hand. 

Ibid.  Cott.  Vitell.  F,  xii,  f.  274  b.  ...  jacet  ven.  pater  ct 
frater  Willielmus  Goddard  doctor  egregius  et  ordinis  frater  minorum 
in  Anglia  Minister  benemeritus.  Qui  obiit  30°  die  Mensis  OctoU 
A°  Domini  1437.  The  date  1497  is  added  in  a  later  hand  and 
crossed  out. 

Ibid.  f.  282  b.  ...  jacet  ffrater  Willielmus  Goodard  sacre 
theologie  doctor  gardianus  loci  et  precijmus  benefactor  cjusdcm. 
Qui  obiit  26°  die  mensis  Sept'  a°  dom  1485°.  On  fol.  310  the 
same  friar  is  referred  to  as  ■  fr.  Willielmus  Goddard  junior.'  He  is 
not  called  minister  and  was  not  buried  in  the  choir,  as  all  the 
ministers  mentioned  in  the  register  were. 

63  Wadding,  Ann.  ix.  354,  529.  64  Ibid. 

63  See  ordinance  of  Innocent  VII,  above. 

66  Wadding,  Annales,  x.  53  :  the  papal  letter  stating  the  fact  is  dated  IV  Idus  Dec. 
1420. 

67  Wadding,  ut  supra.       68  Mon.  Franc,  i.  538.       69  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  459. 
70  Wadding,  Ann.  x.  169.  71  Cott.  Vitell.  F,  xii. 
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Gascoigne  (Loci  e  libro  Veritatrim,  p.  100)  refers  to  a  letter  from 
Reginald  Pecock  to  Doctori  ordinis  fratrum  minorum  Godard,  written 
some  years  after  Pecock  had  '  scandalously  preached  that  bishops 
as  such  were  not  bound  to  preach  ■  (i.e.  a.d.  1447).  Tanner,  BibL 
p.  584,  refers  to  the  letter  thus  :  Ad  Godhardum  Minoritam  ejnstolam, 
MS.  in  bibl.  Gualteri  Copi.72 

(Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  London)  p.  20  ;  *  Doctor  William 
Goddard  the  elder,'  provincial  27  Nov.  1457. 

Wills  proved  in  Prerog.  Court  of  Canterbury,  Register  Wattys, 
fol.  180  a :  will  of  John  Crosby,  dated  6  March,  1471  :  '  Item  I 
bequeth  to  maister  Godard  thelder  doctoure  of  dyvynyte  to  pray 
for  my  soule  cs.' 

Dugdale  (Monast.)  vol.  vi.,  part  3,  p.  1510-1511 ;  William  God- 
dard is  mentioned  as  provincial  in  a  deed  dated  Dorchester,  feast  of 
St.  Francis  (4  Oct.)  1485.  The  original  of  this  deed  is  given  by 
Francis  a  Sta.  Clara,  Hist.  Minor,  p.  37-38  (edition  Douai,  1665) ; 
but  is  the  year  correct  ? 

A  further  complication  is  now  added.  In  1499  the  English 
observants  were  constituted  a  separate  province  ; 73  and  from  this 
time  a  line  of  observant  provincials  ruled  side  by  side  with  the  old 
line  of  conventual  provincials.  The  former  were,  till  Leo  X  issued 
the  Bidla  Concordiae  in  1517,  called  Vicarii  Provinciales  and  had 
to  obtain  confirmation  of  their  election  from  the  conventual  pro- 
vincial ministers.  The  Bulla  Concordiae  reversed  the  positions ;  the 
observant  vicar  now  received  the  title  of  provincial  minister,  while 
the  conventual  provincial  was  called  Magister  Provincialis  and  had 
to  be  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  observant  minister.74  Of  any 
special  application  to  England  of  these  general  ordinances  there  is, 
however,  little  definite  evidence.  I  give  the  two  lines  of  provincials 
together,  mentioning  where  possible  the  branch  to  which  each  pro- 
vincial belonged. 

(39.)  John  Persevalle,  (?)-1505,  is  mentioned  as  the  39th  minister. 
The  '  Register,'  which  becomes  more  trustworthy  now,  says  that  he 
died  16  Dec.  1505.  Cf.  Wood  (Fasti,  p.  6 ;  Athene,  p.  6-7).  Wood 
calls  him  the  47th  minister,  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority. 
The  author  of  '  Collect.  Anglo-Minoritica '  calls  him  the  53rd 
minister ;  but  his  list  is  utterly  untrustworthy ;  e.g.  he  mentions 
Thomas  Kyngesbury  three  times  over,  as  Thomas  Heber,  Thomas 
Burbury ,  and  Thomas  Kingsbury.  As  Persevalle  was  buried  at  the 
Grey  Friars,  London,  he  probably  belonged  to  the  conventual  branch 
of  the  order. 

72  The  editor  of  Pecock's  Repressor,  Rolls  Series,  had  not  found  this  MS. ;  but 
is  probably  still  in  the  library  of  Bramshill  House,  Hants. 
*3  Wadding,  xiv.  382,  422  ;  xv.  177. 
74  Analecta  Franciscana,  ii.  559. 
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(40.)  Henry  Standish,  (40th  minister  in  the  '  Kegister  ')  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  Persevalle ;  but  in  1515  he  was  warden  of  the  Grey 
Friars  of  London.7,3  He  may  have  been  minister  between  1515  and 
1518,  when  he  became  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  According  to  Francis 
a  Sta.  Clara  (p.  43) ,  he  was  an  observant ;  but  the  London  house 
was  conventual. 

Stephen  Baron,  in  his  sermons  (twice  printed  without  date),  is 
called  F rat  rum  Minor um  de  Observantia  nuncupatorum  liegni  Angliae 
P  rovincialem  Vicarium.  This  title  ought  to  imply  that  he  was  pro- 
vincial of  the  observants  before  1517,  the  date  of  the  Bulla  Concor- 
diae.  In  his  treatise  *  De  regimine  principum  ' 76  he  is  merely  called 
Pr  orificialis. 

John  Forest,  observant,  is  said  by  various  modern  writers  to  have 
been  provincial,  but  I  have  found  no  authority  for  the  statement. 

William  de  N.,  provincial  minister  of  the  observants  in  1523.77 

Richard  Bryngkeley  is  described  as  Minister  Generalis  ordinis 
minorum  per  totam  angliam  in  a  supplicat  dated  26  June,  1 524.78 

William  Call  was  provincial  minister  in  1531  and  in  Sept.  1535.79 

William  Peto,  observant,  was  minister  in  April  and  September 
1532.80 

On  12  April,  1533,  Eichard  Lyst  writes  to  Cromwell :  '  A 
Frenchman  just  come  from  beyond  sea  has  been  chosen  our 
minister,  head  and  ruler  in  this  province '  (observant)  .8l  These  words 
would  hardly  apply  to  John  de  la  Hay,  who  was  appointed  commis- 
sary general  of  the  order  in  England  on  or  before  26  Oct.  1532  ; 82  if 
the  dates  in  the  calendars  of  state  papers  are  correct,  he  was  commis- 
sary and  residing  at  Greenwich  as  early  as  29  Sept.  1532.83  On  13 
Jan.  1533,84  Paul  Parmensis,  the  Franciscan  general,  writes  to  Henry 
VIII,  proposing  to  send  *  a  friar  out  of  Lorraine,  a  member  of  the 
province  of  Paris,'  as  English  provincial.  His  name  does  not 
appear  ;  he  was  evidently  a  nonentity  and  creature  of  the  king  and 
Cromwell.85  A.  G.  Little. 


7i  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  ii.  No.  1313. 

7S  Royal  MSS.  12  A,  xvi.,  also  twice  printed. 

77  Wadding,  Ann.  xvi.  145.  78    Oxford  Univ.  Archives,  Regist.  H.  7,  f.  126 

79  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  iv.  642.     Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol. 
No,  301. 

80  Cal.  of  State  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  vol.  v.  Nos.  941,  1312,  1313 ;  vi.  836. 

81  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  No.  334. 

82  Ibid.  vol.  v.  No.  1471.  83  Ibid.  No.  1358. 

84  Ibid.  vol.  v.  No.  715  ;  vol.  vi.  No.  36.  85  Cf.  ibid,  vol  vi.  No.  887. 
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A   RECORD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DOMINICANS,    1314.1 

Under  this  title  a  document  in  the  Kecord  Office  (Q.  E.  Misc.  \V) 
appeared  in  the  Historical  Eeview  for  January  1890  (p.  107  seq). 
A  fifteenth-century  copy  of  another  version  of  the  same  document 
exists  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Cod.  ciii.,  pp.  114-116. 
This  manuscript,  though  not  always  accurate,  is  in  better  preserva- 
tion than  that  in  the  Record  Office  ;  it  is  also  fuller,  and  is  probably 
a  revised  version,  while  the  other  was  the  original  draft  of  the 
appeal.  A  list  of  the  principal  corrections,  various  readings,  and 
additions  is  given  below. 

References  of  pages  and  lines  are  to  the  Historical  Review,  vol. 
v.,  vt  supra.     C.  refers  to  the  C.C.C.  manuscript. 

P.  107,  I.  1.  ...  Walpol,  Adam  de  Marinis,  Rogerus  Schirelond, 
Radulplms  Garlond,  Johannes  de  Wyleby,  Hugo  de  Norwico,  et  plures 
alii  quam  centum  de  Regno  Anglie,  ordinam  fratrum  predicatorum  cano- 
nice  ingressi  et  in  eodem  professi  fuissent  adm  e  [sic]  et  fuerint  in  prc- 
libato.  .  .  . 

P.  108,  I.  23.  ...  Conjecturis  in  futurum  grave  prejudicium  posse 
generari,  maxime  cum  propter  predictam  causam  xij  fratres  de  numero 
Centum  et  plurium  predactorum  [sic]  su[nt  ?]  carceribus  mancipati,  xxx 
autem  et  plures  penis  adjudicati  similibus  iter  arripuerunt  pro  remediis 
adquirendis.  Ne  predictus  frater  Berengarius  prefatus  frater  Willelmus 
de  Castreton.  .  .  . 

I.  1G.  ...  Licet  autem  aliqui  seipsis  dampnabiliter  blandientes, 
conscienciarum  suarum  palliare  malicias  molirentur  intenciones  in  fictio- 
nibus  lmjusmodi  ad  fidelium  animas  forsittan  diregendo,  tarn  seculares.  .  .  . 

I.  40.  After  convertatur,  insert  passage  at  end  of  p.  Ill :  Item  cum 
fratres  .  .  .  appellaverint ;  after  this  add  :  calliditatibus  et  hastuciis 
variis  ad  cedendum  seu  renunciandum  suis  provocacionibus  et  appella- 
cionibus  inducuntur  et  eisdem  promittitur  quod  nichil  dedecoris  ac  tedii 
sustinebunt,  sed  cum  cesserint  seu  renunciaverint  eisdem,  eos  carcere 
puniuntur  ac  aliis  debitis  criminosis.  Item  cum  predictus  frater  Beren- 
garius debeat  cum  aliis  pauperibus  fratribus,  spretis  delichs,  communibus 
victualibus  esse  contentus,  et  cum  ceteris  portare  onera  paupertatis,  ipse 
tamen  ita  sumptuosas  requirit  expensas  fieri  vel  [vc  in  manuscript]  permittit 
in  conventibus  ad  quos  visitandos  accedit,  vel  etiam  alio  [sic]  occasione 
declinat,  quod  excedunt  procuraciones  episcopivelarchiepiscopivisitandis, 
ac  de  eisdem  expensis  possent  conventus  multis  mensibus  procurari,  etc. 
Item  cum  infra  sacros  ordines  .  .  .  as  in  I.  41. 

I.  12;  Cum  inter  tot  letandas  lacrimas  expirassent  in  mortuos  miseri 
debaccati,  postquam  carnes  abraserant,  depositis  ferramentis,  per  pedes 
corpora  de  carceribus  intempeste  noctis  silencio  extraxerunt,  eadem  corpora 
velut  brutorum  cadavera  in  preparatam  foveamprojecerunt,  ipsos  indignos 
pro  dolor  omni  ecclesiastica  sepultura. 

1  Another  version  of  this  record  has  recently  been  edited  by  Luard  in  the  Flores 
Historiarum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161-167  (Eolls  Series,  1890).  The  writer  expressly  states,  as 
I  had  previously  conjectured  in  this  Eeview  (Jan.  1890,  p.  107,  No.  1),  that  this  was 
the  document  affixed  by  one  of  the  friars  to  the  door  of  St.  Paul's  at  the  time  of 
the  General  Chapter  in  London  in  1314. 
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I.  20-21,  after  renunciarunt  [for  which  C.  reads  prenuarunt  ?]  add  : 
Item  cum  observancie  Regulares  requirant  omnia  omnibus  secundum  suas 
indigencias  communiter  exhiberi,  ipso  tamen  fratre  Berengario  ac  suis 
complicibus  de  subditorum  laboribus  saginatis,  Infirmis  que  necessaria  sunt 
minime  ministrantur,  quoniam  [?]  pocius  quam  plurimi  decedentes  in 
mortis  articulo  constituti  dixerint,  quod,  quia  eis  non  fuit  ut  debuit  de 
necessariis  ministratum,  eorum  accelera  mors  erat. 

Et  qui  habent  sufficientes  personales  .  .  .2  communiter  satis  habent ; 
qui  vero  amicis  carent  hujusmodi  tam  vestibus  3  quam  aliis  inedia  perur- 
gentur.  Sunt  autem  et  alia  quamplurima  a  secularibus  inaudita  .  .  .4  in 
grande  periculum  ordinis  ecclesie  [et]  sancte  Romane  Curie  pergrave  pre- 
judicium,  et  inestimabilem  lesionem  secularium  potestatum ;  ad  presens 
tamen  propter  enormitatem  et  scandalum  audiencium  subticentur. 
Quorum  correccioni  cum  fratres  in  provocacione  seu  appellacione  nominati 
non  poterunt  infra  ordinem  optinere  et  ad  sacrosanctam  sedem  apostolicam 
ea  voluerunt  et  volunt  deducere  corrigenda  cum  aliorum  multitudine 
copiosa.     Porro  si  de  [etc. :  line  22]. 

I.  27.  ...  quod  si  quis  aliquid  de  alio  sciverit  aut  seipso  quod  in 
secundam  personam  transierit  quoquo  modo  .  .  .  [sic]  committentibus 
solis  constet  aut  per  sacralem  [sic]  confessionem  fuerit  precorrectum. 

I.  34.  [After  usurpavit].  In  subversionem  quoqueevangeliceveritatis, 
asseritur  ab  eodem  quod  omnis  actus  qui  committente  invito5  potuerit 
propalari,  ex  sui  natura  est  publicus  scrutandus  [?],  quodque  precepti  trans- 
gressor efficitur  et  sentenciam  excommunicacionismajorisexindeincurrit,6 
qui  hujusmodi  non  duxerit  tanquam  communi  judici  revelandum  ;  et  cum 
nullus  actus  sub  fraterna  correpcione  cadere  valeat,  ut  ex  se  patet,  nisi  qui 
committente  invito  7  poterit  revelari,  omnino  periit  fraterna  correpcio, 
modus  ipsius,  et  ordo,  quos  ipsa  Veritas  percipit  [sic]  inviolabiliter  ob- 
servari :  formam  autem  inquisicionrs  hujusmodi  et  assercionis  etiam  et 
precepti  non  solum  observat  in  genere  sed  descendit  specialiter  ad  singu- 
lars personas  quas  nulla  unquam  sinistra  suspicio  maculavit. 

P.  108,  I.  6.  Sed  dictus  frater  Berengarius  moris  aspidis  obturantis  aures  suas 
.  .  Z.  10,  magister  calcaneum  elevans.  Z.  31.  Omit  Cantuariensem.  Z.  32.  .  .  . 
petendi,  peto  instanter  instancius  instantissime,  subiciens  .  .  .  Z.  44,  for  instabilita- 
em  read  insaciabilem. 

P.  109,  Z.  8.  After  Iterumque  insert  bis.  Z.  12,  for  autem  sic  mortui,  read  aliqui 
sic  perempti.  I.  14,  for  cimbolum  read  symbolum.  Z.  15,  for  minore  read  majore. 
Z.  33,  for  discedunt  read  decedunt.  Z.  46,  for  Faciunt  .  .  .  custodie,  read  Facit  .  .  . 
ferocitatis. 

P.  110,  Z.  46,  for  minus  read  minis.  Z.  47,  for  multi  .  .  .  secrete,  C.  reads  multum 
nti  [?]  et  seducti.  Z.  48,  for  quequam  read  quidam.  Z.  49,  for  metuentes  read  men- 
cientes  ;  omit  omnia  que. 

P.  Ill,  Z.  3-4.  Se  singulos  sine  ullo  dispendio  servaturum  specialissimumque 
defensorem.  Z.  11,  for  Insanie  .  .  .  non,  read  Sane  sue  sevicie  non.  Z.  14,  for  late  read 
lata  ;  for  ipse  read  ab  ipsis.  Z.  21-22  .  .  .  custodia  includantur,  et  quod  ter  in  pane 
et  aqua  jejunent  singulis  septimanis,  Z.  26,  for  non  affectu  read  cum  effectu.  Z.  29, 
for  procedit,  C.  reads  podat  [ponderat  ?]. 

C.  ends  with  the  words  solito  graviores  [Z.  41]. 

On  p.  109,  Z.  29,  septure  is  a  misprint  for  scripture. 

A.  G.  Little. 

2  Blank  in  manuscript.  s  vestibus  in  manuscript. 

4  Manuscript  reads  here  alie  sus.  5  Manuscript,  invico. 

6  Manuscript  reads  :  Exin  crrit.  7  Manuscript,  in  vico. 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  XXIV.  3  C 
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A   FORGED   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    DEMOLITION    OF    THE    SHRINE    OF    ST. 
THOMAS    OF    CANTERBURY. 

The  precise  circumstances  of  the  demolition  of  the  tomb  of  St. 
Thomas  at  Canterbury  in  September,  1538,  are  involved  in  such 
obscurity  that  any  account  of  it  hitherto  unnoticed  merits  attention. 
Such  an  account,  professing  to  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
to  be  found  in  Grenville  MS.  xii.  in  the  British  Museum.1  Its 
terms  are  as  follows  : — 

After  this  (viz.  in  1538)  his  highness  caused  Thomas  Beckets  Tombe 
to  be  rased,  his  highness  standing  by  and  seuerall  of  the  Privy  Councell 
and  of  the  Clergy  then  being  present.  This  tombe  being  opened  there 
was  the  bones  and  scull  of  Thomas  Becket  entire,  notwithstanding  the 
Monkes  had  shewed  another  scull  in  Hew  of  the  true  one,  which  being 
giuen  unto  the  king,  he  sayd  to  the  Lords  of  his  privie  Councell  and  to 
the  Clergy  there  present,  '  Bring  me  here  the  other  scull  which  these 
Rogeish  monkes  shewed  unto  myne  and  my  predecessors  subiects  for  the 
reall  one.  Lett  these  two  sculls  be  brought,  I  command  yee,  and  all 
these  bones  that  wee  may  dispose  of  them  otherwise,  and  not  haue  our 
subiects  gulled  and  made  to  Idolators.'  At  whose  command  a  box  was 
fetcht  and  the  Bones  locked  up  therein  and  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Sr  Thomas  Cromwell  charged  to  dispose  of  them  and  to  seperate  them 
where  they  may  noe  more  be  knowne  from  others.  .  .  . 

Within  this  Monument  the  monkes  had  an  hollow  passage  under 
ground,  wherein  there  was  found  as  much  gould  as  filled  two  chests  soe 
full  that  each  of  these  chests  required  eight  strong  labouring  men  to  carry 
them  from  thence.  This  was  not  all  the  Treasure,  for  there  was  found  a 
Jewell  which  had  been  offered  by  Lewis  the  7th  sometime  King  of  France, 
which  the  monkes  called  the  Roy  all  of  France,  which  was  valliewed  at  an 
hundred  thousand  crownes,  and  allsoe  a  lardge  goulden  cuppe.  His 
highness  prising  the  stone  had  it  put  into  a  Ring  and  wore  it  on  his 
thumbe. 

His  highness  haueing  gott  soe  greate  a  Treasure  by  demolishing  of 
Thomas  Beckets  Tombe,  sayd  unto  his  Privy  Councell,  'Behold,  sirs, 
all  this  and  an  hundred  times  more  haue  the  jolly  fatt  monkes  gott  from 
our  predecessors  and  from  the  gentry  and  commons  of  our  Realm,  euer 
since  Henry  the  2ds  Raigne,  and  this  tombe  togather  with  their  Innumer- 
able fables  of  scandalising  the  Princes  our  progenitors  and  pretended 
miracles  forged  thereby  haue  bin  the  Chiefe  Bugbeare  which  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  were  wont  frighten  them  and  us  with  euer  and  anon  in  their 
Bulls  signifyeing  "  Remember  S4  Thomas  of  Canterburyes  Murther." 
Therefore,  were  there  noe  prophanation  or  Idolatry  and  fallacy  with  the 
monkes  and  my  subiects  in  this  case,  but  this  Romish  fetch  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  demolish  it.' 

1  It  is  also  numbered  Additional  MS.  3374G,  the  manuscripts  forming  part  of  the 
Grenville  Library  having  recently  been  transferred  from  the  department  of  printed 
books  to  the  charge  of  the  Keeper  of  MSS.  and  catalogued  among  the  acquisitions  of 
1890. 
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What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  narrative  is  the  active  part  it 
assigns  in  the  proceedings  to  Henry  himself,  whose  presence  on  the 
occasion  is  not  even  hinted  at,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  by  any. 
other  authority.     It  is  of  importance  therefore  to  test  the  genuine- 
ness of  the   record,  and  fortunately  means  are  not   lacking,  the* 
doubts  that  arise  from  the  strangeness  of  the  matter  and  the  sus- 
picious character  here  and  there  of  the  wording  being  strengthened 
on  a  close  examination  of  the  volume.     This  is  a  small  quarto  of 
forty-six  leaves,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  having  the  title  '  Memoirs  taken  out  of  the  notes  of  Sr  Henry 
Sidney,  Knt.,  some  time  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  out  of  the  Lord 
Cecills   papers,  ab   Anno   1530   ad   Annum    1566,  as   they   were 
collected  by  James  Usher,  late  Primat  of  all  Ireland  and  Archbishop 
of  Armagh/     The  '  Memoirs,'  which  really  extend  only  to  1544, 
consist  of  notices  of  events  year  by  year,  with  summaries  of  a  few 
tracts,  sermons,  and  speeches  interspersed,  the  whole  being  charac- 
terised by  a  strong  anti-Catholic  bias.     The  '  Lord  Cecill '  of  the 
title  is  no  doubt  Lord  Burghley,  and  as  both  he  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  died  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  contents 
claim  a  respectable  antiquity,  while,  if  properly  described,  they  must 
have   been  extracted  from  their   papers  before  1656,  the  date  of 
Ussher's  death.     But  the  fact  is,  the  title  is  grossly  misleading,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  compilation  was  really  made  by 
Ussher ;  for  the  framework  of  the  volume  is  evidently  derived,  not 
from  original  papers,  but  from  Morgan  Godwin's  *  Annals  of  Eng- 
land,' first  published  in  1630  and  again  in  1675.     This  work,  which 
makes  no  reference  to  papers  of  either  Sidney  or  Cecil,  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  '  Annales  '  of  Bishop  Francis  Godwin,  the  trans- 
lator's father,  published  in  1616 ;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
the  real  compiler  of  these  '  Memoirs '   copied   from   the   English 
version.     One  curious  piece  of  evidence  to  this  effect  may  be  seen 
at  the  very  beginning,  where,  under  the  year  1530,  he  includes  among 
the  three  ambassadors  sent  by  Henry  to  the  Pope  an  otherwise 
unknown  Edmond  Le  Wolsey.    Now,  in  Bishop  Godwin's  '  Annales  ' 
the  name  is  given  correctly  as  Edwardum  Leum,  Eboracensem  {post 
sublatum  Wolsacum)  archicpiscopum,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
account  for  the  blundering  entry  in  the  Grenville  MS. ;  whereas  in 
the  younger  Godwin's  translation  we  get  the  significant  collocation 
of  names,  '  Edward  Lee  Wolsey  his  successor  in  Yorke.'     It  is  easy 
to  see  from  this  that  it  was  one  or  the  other  of  the  English  editions 
that  the  pseudo -Ussher  had  before  him,  and  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  its  language  is  reproduced  almost  without  variation  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  it  supplied  him  with  the  bulk  of  his  materials. 
To  a  less  extent  he  made  similar  use  of  Stowe's  Annals,  and  possibly 
of  other  printed  authorities,  and,  having  thus  collected  genuine  his- 
tory enough  for  his  purpose  and  given  it  a  false  stamp  of  originality 
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by  fathering  it  upon  Sidney  and  Cecil,  he  appears  to  have  made  it 
the  medium  for  venting  his  theological  antipathies  by  foisting  in 
concoctions  of  his  own.     The  passage  about  Becket's  tomb  quoted 
above  affords  one  example,  I  believe,  of  such  a  plausible  admixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  other  passages  are  equally  open  to  sus- 
picion, notably  a  curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  famous  Six 
Articles  of  1539,  in  which  Gardiner  and  Bonner  are  the  leading  actors. 
Nor  is  the  likelihood  of  imposture  at  all  diminished  when  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  the  manuscript  is  made  known.   After  some  trouble,  by 
comparison  of  the  hand  with  that  of  Add.  MS.  4813, 1  have  identified 
him  with  Bobert  Ware,  son  of  the  Irish  antiquary  Sir  James  Ware, 
and  author  of  '  The  Hunting  of  the  Bomish  Fox,'  1683,  and  other 
pamphlets  of  a  similar  kind.    No  one  who  has  read  the  essay  on  this 
unscrupulous  controversialist  in  the  Bev.  J.  E.Bridgett's  'Blunders 
and  Forgeries,'  1890,  pp.  209-296,  needs  to  be  enlightened  on  his 
character  and  methods,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his  malicious 
inventions  (frequently  associated,  as  here,  with  the  names  of  Sidney, 
'  Lord  Cecill '  and  Ussher)  have  found  their  way  into  the  pages  of 
unsuspecting  historians.    Apparently,  such  has  not  yet  been  the  case 
with  the  tainted  matter  in  the  Grenville  MS.,  and,  having  given 
this  warning  in  the  hope  to  prevent  it  in  the  future,  I  will  not 
pursue  the  subject  further.     Mr.  Bridgett,  indeed,  may  fairly  claim 
Bobert  Ware  as  his  special  game,  and,  now  that  I  have  started  him 
on  a  fresh  scent,  I  will  leave  him,  if  he  please,  to  follow  it  up. 

G.  F.  Warner. 
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The  Gild  Merchant :  a  Contribution  to  British  Municipal  History. 
By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.  2  vol.  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
1890.) 

Dr.  Gross's  researches  in  the  somewhat  obscure  institution  of  the  English 
Gild  Merchant  may  fairly  be  termed  exhaustive.  In  the  first  volume  he 
gives  a  digest  of  his  information ;  in  the  second  a  vast  collection  of 
1  Proofs  and  Illustrations  '  and  '  Further  Proofs  and  Illustrations,'  quota- 
tions drawn  from  the  municipal  records  of  a  very  large  number  of 
towns,  widely  scattered  through  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land. The  book,  which  has  been  a  long  time  in  preparation,  has  been 
expected  with  anxiety  by  students  of  economic  history.  Now  that  it  has 
been  published,  however,  one  must  confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. No  one  can  deny  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigation,  or 
the  author's  familiarity  with  his  subject.  But  unfortunately  he  manages 
to  convey  very  little  of  that  familiarity  to  his  reader.  The  book  is  ex- 
haustive :  it  is  also  somewhat  exhausting.  The  book  falls  naturally,  with 
its  two  volumes,  into  two  parts,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  latter  volume,  that  containing  selections  from  the  documents 
which  Dr.  Gross  has  examined,  first.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  great  thing  to 
have  got  such  a  mass  of  information  printed  and  gathered  into  a  form  where 
it  can  act  as  a  corpus,  a  reference  book.  For  although  Dr.  Gross's  quota- 
tions are  intended  solely  to  illustrate  the  gild  merchant,  they  throw  side 
lights  on  much  beside.  There  is  much  information  about  articles  of 
commerce  in  early  times,  about  relations  between  the  lords  of  towns  and 
town  governments.  And  the  gild  merchant  itself  had  functions  which, 
differing  in  different  towns,  were  as  a  whole  extremely  varied,  embracing 
as  they  did  the  inspection  of  all  the  trades  of  a  town.  Thus,  although 
the  second  volume  is  not  connectedly  interesting — and  no  one  could 
expect  that  it  should  be — yet  the  real  student  will  find  information  at 
every  turn.  But  even  here  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  author 
has  gone  too  far.  One  speaks  with  natural  diffidence  on  the  point ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  an  intolerable  deal  of 
'morghespeche'  and  assemblies  and  admissions,  where  one  quotation  seems 
to  do  nothing  but  reflect  its  neighbour.  None  the  less,  the  quotations 
as  a  whole  seem  to  be  thoroughly  and  widely  representative,  and  the 
labour,  well  spent  on  them  by  the  author,  will  be  valued  and  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  working  in  the  same  field. 

But   the   first  volume  is  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory.     Again  one 
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cannot  but  admire  the  thoroughness  and  goodness  of  the  work  :  one  is 
annoyed  that  the  good  work  has  not  brought  forth  better  fruit.  The 
subject  is  one  which,  despite  Dr.  Gross,  will  be  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  not  over  important,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  conclusions  reached  are 
not  presented  in  a  more  attractive,  more  comprehensible  form.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  somewhat  pedantic  :  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  thoroughness, 
a  servility,  if  one  many  venture  to  say  so,  to  authorities.  If  Dr.  Gross 
had  explained  more  clearly  what  he  intended  to  prove,  and  proved  it  with 
a  less  copious  flood  of  illustration  ;  or  if  he  had  devoted  more  space  to  his 
summings-up,  and  told  us  of  his  own  idea  of  the  gild  merchant,  it  would 
have  been  better.  One  cannot  hope,  with  the  most  careful  study  of  all 
the  illustrations,  even  to  approach  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  one  therefore  regrets  that  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  express  more  clearly 
his  own  conclusions.  As  it  is,  the  reader  carries  away  no  impression  of 
what  the  gild  merchant  was ;  he  knows  a  great  many  things  which  it 
was  not,  and  so  by  a  species  of  reduction  may  eventually  sift  out  the 
truth.     This  is,  however,  a  cumbersome  method. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  gild  merchant  in  Saxon  documents.  The 
first  reference  is  contained  in  a  charter  given  to  the  burgesses  of  Burford 
in  1087,  and  a  Canterbury  document  of  1093.  The  charter  is  merely  a 
shred  containing  the  words  Gildam  mercatorum.  But  under  Henry  I. 
the  institution  is  not  rare,  and  under  his  grandsons  it  is  common.  The 
right  of  having  a  gild  merchant  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges 
of  a  liber  burgus,  though  it  was  not  an  essential.  It  is  found  in  102 
English  towns,  30  Welsh,  and  38  Irish.  London  does  not  appear  ;  but  the 
development  of  London  was,  as  is  well  known,  abnormal,  and  the  organ- 
isation was  similar  though  the  name  was  wanting.  If  we  take  the  gild 
merchant  of  Ipswich  as  an  example,  it  was  governed  by  an  alderman  and 
four  associates  who  were  elected  under  John's  charter  ;  it  had  a  monopoly 
of  buying  and  selling  certain  things  of  which  stone  and  marble  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  a  great  diversity  however  in  gild  officers.  Barnstaple 
for  instance  had  four  ferthingmen,  four  aldermen,  a  cupbearer,  and  a 
doorkeeper.  Books  were  kept  and  a  common  seal.  To  become  a  gilds- 
man  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  fee  and  produce  sureties.  Offences  against 
rules  were  punished  by  fines  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  morghespeche 
and  'cups  merilly  servyng  about  the  hous.'  The  Winchester  men's 
phrase  for  holding  a  meeting  was  '  to  drink  the  gild  merchant.'  Good 
works  and  devotional  exercises  also  had  a  place.  Among  the  gildsmen 
there  was  a  certain  liberty  of  trading,  and  they  had  powers  to  impose 
tolls  on  foreigners  and  prevent  those  not  of  the  gild  from  trading  at 
all. 

To  use  Dr.  Gross's  words,  '  the  grant  of  a  gild  merchant  .  .  .  was 
clearly  a  concession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  within  the  borough.' 
Mr.  Gross  curtly  condemns  it  with  an  ipse  dixit  as  '  an  institution  that 
blindly  aimed  to  reduce  free  competition  to  a  minimum,  regarded  what  we 
now  consider  legitimate  speculation  as  a  crime,  ...  and  crushed  out  every 
stimulus  to  extensive  production  ; '  but  as  he  feels  he  must  «  leave  further 
comments  to  the  political  economist,'  we  are  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
having  his  opinions  on  the  medieval  theories  of  trade  and  their  justice, 
which  is  unsatisfactory.     The  <  preeminent  duty  of  the  gildsman  was  to 
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be  ad  gelclam  with  the  burgesses,'  for  burgess  and  gildsman  were  not  the 
same.  They  are  mentioned  as  separate,  and  the  gild  merchant  often 
included  non-residents,  who  obviously  could  not  be  burgesses.  Thus  the 
gild  merchant  of  Totnes  included  the  abbots  of  Buckfastleigh  and  Torre, 
who  could  not  be  burgesses  for  more  reasons  than  one.  And  the  converse 
is  true,  that  a  man  could  be  a  burgess  without  being  a  gildsman  ;  and 
finally  he  could  live  in  a  town  without  being  either.  But  distinctions 
tended  to  wear  away,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  amalgamation  both 
in  administration  and  constitution  became  common.  The  author  goes  on 
to  combat  the  view  hesitatingly  expressed  by  Madox,  and  adopted  by 
Brentano  and  others,  that  the  gild  was  the  basis  of  the  civic  constitution. 
Their  arguments  rest  chiefly  on  common  names  such  as  alderman  and 
gildhall,  but  Dr.  Gross  holds  them  inconclusive,  and  further  indicates 
that  on  their  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  early  position 
of  the  gild  merchant  being  a  subsidiary  one.  Nor,  further,  did  the  gild 
merchant  in  its  origin  form  the  vital  principle  of  a  liber  burgus,  as  is  the 
view  of  Thompson,  Brady,  Brentano,  and  others.  Nor,  did  the  grant  of  a 
gild  merchant  merely  mean  incorporation.  Throughout  this  portion  of 
the  book  the  author  is  at  his  best,  in  his  destructive  criticism  on  the 
defective  theories  and  imperfect  information  of  his  predecessors.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  his  chapter  on  craft  gilds  and  their  relations  to 
the  gild  merchant,  which  will  perhaps  be  found  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.  He  denies  the  old  statement  for  which  Brentano  is  mainly 
responsible,  that  the  craft  gilds  grew  up  in  opposition  to  the  gild  merchant, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  labour.  He  has  found  no  evidence  of  any 
conflict.  Brentano  has  been  led  astray  by  continental  analogies.  No 
doubt  there  were  collisions  between  town  authorities  and  single  crafts, 
but  Brentano  took  a  wrong  view  of  the  whole  matter.  The  change  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  not  a  widening  but  a  contracting 
of  the  town  governments.  The  craft  gilds  were  merely  bodies  with 
esonomic  functions  for  the  better  disciplining  of  trade  which  were  recog- 
nised or  even  created  by  the  gild  merchant.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
merchants  staplers  and  merchant  adventurers,  and  one  on  the  later 
history  of  the  gild  merchant,  which  still  subsists  in  one  English  town, 
Preston.  Where  the  body  survived  the  attacks  made  on  gild  properties 
and  retained  any  real  powers,  it  was  narrow  and  exclusive.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  series  of  appendices  on  Anglo-Saxon  gilds,  the  hanse, 
the  Scotch  gild  merchant,  and  such  like.  In  Scotland  the  course  of 
development  was  different :  there  was  a  struggle  between  craft  gilds  and 
gilds  merchant,  north  of  the  Tweed.  There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter 
on  the  affiliation  of  boroughs  in  which  Dr.  Gross  shows  the  practice  of  one 
town  borrowing  its  constitution  from  another.  Thus,  that  of  Cambridge 
was  taken  from  Gloucester,  which  came  in  turn  from  Winchester  ;  and  the 
affiliated  boroughs  used  in  some  cases  to  refer  to  its  mother  city  for 
advice  or  elucidation  of  rules.  G.  Townsew  Warnee. 
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Chronicles  of  the  Beigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II,  and  Bichard  I.  IV : 
The  Chronicle  of  Eobert  of  Torigni,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Michael-in-Peril-of-the-Sea.  Edited  by  Richard  Howlett,  F.S.A. 
(London :  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls. 
1889.) 

Mr.  Howlett  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  performed  an  unnecessary 
task  in  re-editing  the  chronicle  of  Eobert  de  Monte,  to  give  him  his 
familiar  designation,  so  soon  after  the  publication  in  1872  of  M.  Delisle's 
excellent  edition ;  but  this  is  not  really  the  case.  For  out  of  the 
eighteen  known  manuscripts  of  the  work  M.  Delisle  made  but  little  use 
of  the  six  preserved  in  England,  or  of  the  St.  Wandrille  manuscript,  now 
in  the  Vatican  library.  The  English  manuscripts  add  a  good  deal  of 
interest  to  our  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  the  chronicle.  The 
Arundel  MS.  18  in  the  British  Museum  was  transcribed  from  a  copy  of 
the  work  as  Eobert  of  Torigni  wrote  it  before  he  quitted  Bee  to  become 
abbot  of  St.  Michael's ;  it  thus,  like  the  famous  Avranches  manuscript, 
which  contains  alterations  and  additions  from  the  author's  own  hand, 
represents  the  first  edition  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  chronicle,  but  it  breaks 
off  unfortunately  in  1099.  The  Cottonian  manuscript,  Domitian  A.  viii., 
was  used  by  Nicholas  Trivet,  and  the  Harleian  MS.  651  (formerly 
belonging  to  Eeading  abbey)  by  Eoger  of  Wendover,  who  took  from  it  the 
notice  of  the  place  where  Stephen's  queen,  Matilda,  died.  The  result  of 
the  comparison  of  a  larger  number  of  copies  is  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  process  by  which  the  chronicle  attained  its  final  shape,  and  to 
show  that  the  assumption  of  the  conventional  '  three  editions  '  must  be 
abandoned,  since  the  chronicle,  as  it  was  continued  from  year  to  year, 
was  lent  out  in  various  stages  of  correction,  and  these  various  stages  are 
represented  by  manuscripts  ending  in  1169,  1181,  1182,  1183,  1184,  and 
1185.  The  work  grew  all  through  the  author's  lifetime,  was  enlarged  here 
and  curtailed  there,  but,  except  for  the  distinct  '  first  edition  '  written  at 
Bee,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  different  recensions. 
Mr.  Howlett  has  taken  particular  pains  in  tracking  the  originals  of  the 
passages  of  earlier  writers  incorporated  by  Eobert  of  Torigni.  He  has 
rightly  distinguished  between  those  borrowed  from  William  of  Jumieges' 
first  seven  books  and  those  from  the  eighth  book  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  author,  printing  instances  of  the  latter  in  large  type  and  merely 
indicating  the  fact  of  their  agreement  with  the  other  work  in  the 
margin.  He  has  also  shown  reason  for  believing  that  Eobert  of  Torigni 
did  not  quote  Ordericus  Vitalis,  but  that  both  writers  made  use  of  a 
common  source,— Baudri  de  Bourgueil,  David  Scotus,  and  an  unknown 
rhyming  chronicle  of  which  there  are  several  traces  both  in  Orderic's 
and  in  Eobert's  work.  The  whole  edition  has  been  carefully  prepared, 
though  there  are  too  frequent  repetitions  in  the  notes  of  what  the  reader 
will  already  find  in  the  preface  ;  in  the  preface  itself  the  editor  is  un- 
necessarily apologetic  for  repeating  himself  when  dealing  with  a  very 
complicated  subject,  but  there  was  no  need  to  repeat  part  of  p.  xxv,  n.  4 
on  p.  xxvii.  In  his  indulgence  for  '  the  English  reader  '  he  has  omitted 
certain  collations  (p.  lv)  and  additions  (p.  lxix)  for  which  the  student 
will  still  have  to  refer  to  M.  Delisle's  edition.       Reginald  L.  Poole. 
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Ireland  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Church.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Stokes. 
(London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1889.) 

A  thorough  and  scientific  history  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  is  much 
needed.  The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  the  authorities  are 
numerous,  and  no  time  could  be  more  favourable  for  publication  than 
the  present,  when  attention  is  so  much  attracted  to  everything  that  throws 
light  on  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  sister  island.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  himself  spoke  of  the  work  which  his  kinsmen  had  begun 
as  one  which  would  never  be  completed,  and  his  keen  and  eager  eye  noted 
the  causes  which  would  prevent  any  real  conquest,  and  foresaw  the  chronic 
difficulties  of  English  rule  in  the  land.  There  are  few  more  genuinely 
prophetic  passages  in  the  writings  of  historians  than  the  last  chapter  of  the 
'Expugnatio  Hiberniae.'  Nor  does  Giraldus  stand  alone  in  revealing  the 
weakness  of  the  Anglo-Norman  system  as  applied  to  Ireland.  The  Celtic 
view  of  the  subject  is  recorded  in  numerous  monastic  annals,  some  of 
which  still  remain  unpublished.  Dr.  Stokes  complains  with  justice  of  the 
neglect  of  Irish  materials  in  the  later  issues  of  the  Rolls  series.  It 
appears  that  the  issue  of  the  calendars  of  early  Irish  documents  has  been 
entirely  suspended,  and  there  are  several  Irish  chronicles  of  the  first 
importance  still  in  manuscript.  ■  The  story  of  Anglo-Norman  dominion 
in  Ireland,'  says  Dr.  Stokes,  '  will  never  be  fully  known  till  the  Rolls 
series  embody  the  documents  lying  in  manuscript  in  Dublin,  viz.  the 
"Liber  Niger"  and  the  "Repertorium  Viride"  of  Archbishop  Alan,  the 
"Crede  Mini,"  the  "Liber  Niger,"  and  the  "Liber  Albus"  of  Christ 
Church.  A  sum  of  3,000Z.,  I  suppose,  would  print  them  all,  yet  the 
English  treasury  and  record  authorities  have,  on  various  petty  pleas, 
withstood  on  this  point  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Irish  representatives 
in  parliament  of  every  type  of  politics.  They  are  printing  at  present  a 
volume  of  the  "  Thomas  Court  Registers,"  omitting  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  portion,  while  they  have  declined  Archbishop  Alan's 
Liber  Niger"  on  the  extraordinary  plea  that  it  is  only  a  copy  of  original 
documents,  and  not  the  original  documents  themselves.'  Not  content 
with  this  indictment  of  English  authorities,  Dr.  Stokes  comments  severely 
on  the  folly  of  giving  the  editing  of  works  such  as  those  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  to  men  without  local  knowledge. 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  study  of  medieval 
Irish  history.  Dr.  Stokes  has  set  himself  to  give  a  popular  account  of  the 
more  prominent  scenes  in  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  that  elapsed 
from  the  landing  of  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  to  the  beginning  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  he  has  begun  by  giving  a  fairly  full  account  of  the  invasion  itself. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  hampered  by  his  method.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  lectures  would  be  better  to  hear  than  to  read,  and 
probably  compression  has  deprived  the  reader  of  details  which  would 
have  made  many  of  the  points  more  clear.  The  book  also  lacks  unity  of 
interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  neither  an  ecclesiastical  nor  a  political  history. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  general  historical  interest,  and  the  story  of  the 
conquest  is  told  at  length  ;  but  the  wars  of  Bruce,  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny,  and  Poynings'  act  (the  three  points  which  Dr.  Stokes  says 
in  his  preface  that   everybody  desires  to   know   something   about)   are 
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treated  with  disproportionate  meagreness.  The  first  200  pages  of  the 
boolis  are  all  concerned  more  or  less  with  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
and  organisation,  whereas  the  period  from  Edward  I  to  Henry  VII, 
inclusive,  is  disposed  of  in  twenty.  Dr.  Stokes  does  not  dwell  especially 
upon  the  purely  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  history,  but  in  the  portion  of  his 
work  where  he  has  touched  upon  it  (especially  the  accounts  of  St.  Laurence 
O'Toole  and  John  Cumin,  with  the  cathedrals  of  Christ  Church  and  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  the  discussion  of  the  survival  of  Celtic  influence  in  the  church 
between  the  conquest  and  the  reformation)  his  treatment  is  most  successful. 
One  point  in  Dr.  Stokes's  lectures  is  well  worthy  of  imitation — the 
topographical  and  antiquarian  illustrations  which  he  now  and  again  throws 
into  the  course  of  his  narrative.  It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
student  to  be  told  where  the  scenes  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period  he  is 
studying  are,  how  he  can  reach  them,  and  what  he  should  look  for  when 
he  goes  to  see  them.  Aid  of  this  kind  Dr.  Stokes  gives  in  the  most 
practical  fashion,  not  without  some  girding  at  railway  companies  and  an 
honest  pride  in  his  own  tricycle.  Another  commendable  feature  in  Dr. 
Stokes's  work  is  his  frequent  reference  to  authorities,  both  primary  and 
secondary.  The  author's  chief  object  was  to  stir  up  in  '  a  young  university 
audience  '  interest  in  the  early  history  of  their  country  ;  this  no  doubt  he 
has  done,  and  the  lectures  form  an  excellent  popular  introduction,  from 
the  hand  of  a  learned  and  able  man,  to  a  subject  which  he  has  studied 
widely  and  with  keen  insight.  W.  H.  Hutton. 

Iohannis  Wyclif  de  Dominio  Divino  libri  ires.  To  which  are  added  the 
first  four  books  of  the  treatise  de  Panperie  Salvatoris  by  Bichard 
Fitz  Ealph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Edited  by  E.  L.  Poole. 
(London:  Wyclif  Society.     1890.) 

As  the  work  of  the  Wyclif  Society  makes  progress,  the  materials  for  a 
full  estimate  of  Wiclif's  character  and  influence  are  becoming  accessible  to 
readers  of  books  as  easily  as  to  students  of  manuscripts.  Some  of  the 
previous  publications  have  thrown  light  upon  several  points  and  dates  in 
Wiclif's  life,  but  this  work  fills  a  position  different  from  theirs.  For 
the  most  part,  any  fresh  light  we  have  had  has  proved  the  judgment  of 
Shirley  to  have  been  rarely  at  fault,  though  the  present  work  shows 
similarly  the  truth  of  his  opinion  on  the  importance  of  Wiclif's  theory  of 
'dominion  '  (see  '  Fasc.  Ziz.'  page  lxii) ;  yet  our  thanks  are  particularly 
due  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Poole,  if  only  because  his  careful  edition  of  the  '  De 
Dominio  Divino  '  has  illustrated  the  union  in  Wiclif  of  the  schoolman 
and  the  reformer,  with  the  weaknesses  and  strength  of  each. 

Because  we  find  the  scholastic  philosophy  hard  to  understand,  and 
because  it  seems  to  us  so  eminently  artificial,  it  is  easy  to  assume  the 
influence  of  the  schools  upon  the  political  and  social  life  of  a  whole  nation 
to  have  been  small.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  philosophers 
stood  less  aloof  from  all  other  classes  than  they  do  to-day  ;  that  their 
students,  many  in  number,  full  of  the  theories  and  submissive  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  teachers,  passed  in  crowds  from  Oxford  and  other  centres  of 
thought  to  country  villages  and  busy  towns,  eager  to  spread  their  ideas. 
There  was  in  medieval  times  an  intellectual  cohesion  of  classes  which  is 
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wanting  to  ourselves,  and  the  course  of  politics  was  more  affected  by  political 
theories  than  it  has  been  since.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  great  influence  of 
Wiclif  during  his  life,  and  the  development  of  Lollardism  after  his  death 
become  easier  to  understand  :  the  former  was  due  to  his  position  as  a 
scholastic  teacher,  and  the  latter  sprang  naturally  from  his  opinions  even 
where  he  would  have  disapproved  of  the  turn  it  took.  On  both  these 
points  the  present  work  throws  much  light. 

The  history  of  the  manuscripts — especially  the  most  interesting  Cod. 
°B — is  well  given  and  their  relations  to  one  another  fully  discussed.  The 
Czech  notes  in  Cod.  B  which  enable  us  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
scribe  are  very  interesting,  and  the  localities  where  he  worked  are  otherwise 
known  as  Lollard  centres,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  constant  communi- 
cation between  members  of  the  sect.  The  connexion  with  Bohemia  is 
another  point  also  of  interest. 

The  date  of  the  '  De  Dominio  Divino  '  is  probably  early,  not  long  after 
1367,  when  the  *  Determinate  contra  unum  Monachum  '  (as  given  by 
Lewis — London  edition  1720,  page  363,  and  Oxford  edition  of  1820,  page 
349)  on  '  Dominion '  was  held.  In  any  case  the  work  gives  us  the  theo- 
logical basis  of  Wiclif's  later  positions,  and  views  which,  if  he  took  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  1363  or  thereabouts,  he  must  have  taught  his  pupils 
previously.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  immediate  supremacy  of  God 
(a  source  of  spiritual  strength  but  likely  to  lead  to  the  denial  of 
any  earthly  supremacy)  is  clearly  expressed  (see  Book  i.  c.  v.  and  also 
Book  iii.  c.  ii.).  But  Wiclif  is  here  the  schoolman  and  not  the  popular 
writer,  and  does  not  follow  out  his  view  :  while  his  treatment  of  it  is  from 
a  modern  point  of  view  uninteresting  and  valueless.  The  stress  he  lays 
on  a  ministry  of  service  to  others  is  characteristic  of  a  practical  and  labo- 
rious man,  of  one  who  started  the  '  Poor  Preachers '  and  estimated  the 
papacy  and  all  other  institutions  of  the  day  more  by  the  good  or  evil  they 
wrought  to  society  than  by  anything  else.  Incidentally,  too,  several  dis- 
cussions are  approached  which,  had  the  writer  only  followed  them 
out,  would  have  made  him,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  more  truly  '  a  reformer 
before  the  Reformation.' 

In  chapter  xi.  of  Book  i.  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the 
opinion  of  St.  Gregory,  Fides  non  habet  meritum  cui  humana  ratio 
praebet  experimentum.  Wiclif  (as,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Buckle  and  writers  of 
his  stamp,  we  might  expect  from  a  schoolman)  argues  in  favour  of  free 
inquiry  if  carried  on  reverently,  and  displays  a  characteristic  love  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  best  of  knowledge.  Incidentally  he  expresses  a  view 
akin  on  the  side  of  the  intellect  to  the  doctrine  of  '  justification  by  faith  :  * 
impossibile  est  hominem  quidquam  scire  nisi  previe  illustretur  super - 
naturaliter  pura  fide.  But  it  was  his  peculiarity  while  starting  with  a 
complete  system  of  thought  to  have  certain  parts  of  it  only  and  not  all 
quickened  into  vigour  by  outward  pressure.  Thus  his  doctrine  of  dominion 
(his  by  right  not  of  paternity  but  of  adoption)  became  important,  but  views 
more  purely  theological  as  apart  from  practice  he  left  in  the  background. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  to  see  here  how  views  and  theories,  some- 
times put  forward  as  peculiarly  reformative  and  characteristic,  were  direct 
products  of  the  scholastic  system  of  the  day,  and  are  here  found  as  such. 
But  Wiclif  was  more  than  a  schoolman,  bold,  if  not  always  practical,  and 
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learned  ;  he  was  also  a  practical  demagogue  (if  we  may  apply  the  word  to 
him),  eager  to  popularise  discussions  sometimes  confined  to  the  schools, 
and  so  to  influence  the  mass  of  the  nation.  It  was  this  popular  instinct, 
this  national  feeling,  that  distinguished  him  among  schoolmen,  and  to 
which  he  owes  his  greatness.  To  understand  his  character  aright  we  must 
of  course  know  him  as  the  schoolman,  but  as  a  schoolman  he  was  merely 
a  type,  in  no  way  original  or  creative,  apart  from  his  popular  instincts. 
In  this  mixture  of  two  nearly  opposite  functions  lies  his  chief  weakness 
and  defect ;  he  failed  where  the  schoolman  passed  into  the  popular  leader. 
He  was  too  theoretical,  too  little  guarded  in  possible  inferences  from  his 
theories,  to  be  a  wise  leader  and  to  leave  behind  him  enduring  results, 
although  these  theories  were  often  noble,  and  their  ideals  lofty. 

In  this  work  one  such  fault  of  his  system  comes  before  us,  its  innate 
communism  and  its  antagonism  to  all  society.  His  predecessor,  Fitz  Ralph 
(whose  influence  upon  him  can  be  best  appreciated  from  this  edition),  held 
that  property  arose  from  sin,  in  which  connexion  is  to  be  noted  Wiclif's 
legend  of  the  condemning  voice  from  heaven  when  the  church  was  first 
endowed.  In  the  ideal  state,  in  a  society  perfectly  holy,  property  could  not 
exist,  while  theoretically  (although  Wiclif  qualified  this  by  other  considera- 
tions and  in  his  own  mind)  rulers  and  owners  forfeited  their  position  by 
sin.  These  were  dangerous  views  to  put  out  (even  in  Latin,  since  probably 
too  sharp  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  popular  effects  of  Wiclif's 
English  and  Latin  works,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  only  affected  the  learned 
—a  thing  quite  impossible  to  believe)  in  times  of  peasant  revolts  and 
poor  Franciscans.  When  these  views— stript  of  all  cautions  and  qualifi- 
cations—reached the  lower  classes,  they  were  certain  to  encourage  their 
rashness,  and  to  bring  Wiclif  himself  into  antagonism  to  society  and 
discredit  with  its  guardians.  And  so  the  teaching  of  the  most  devoted 
and  sincere  of  patriots  became  a  danger  to  the  state.  It  is  true  he  himself 
postulated  sin  as  a  condition  of  human  society  (he  does  so  expressly  in 
his  <  De  Dom.  Civ.')  but  all  his  followers  would  not  follow  him  here,  and 
ideal  societies  were  believed  in  too  generally  for  the  caution  to  be 
remembered.  The  missing  link  between  utter  communism  and  his  view 
that  property  arose  from  sin  while  the  righteous  owned  everything  was 
found  in  the  possible  existence  of  an  ideal  state,  which  Wiclif  himself  was 
too  practical  to  expect.  If  he  taught  these  doctrines  at  an  earlv  date  (as 
he  probably  did),  and  if  Fitz  Ralph  taught  them  before  him,  the  puzzling 
statement  of  Ball  that  he  derived  his  views  chiefly  from  Wiclif  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  fact  of  his  condemnation  as  early  as  1366,  even  if  he 
could  not  so  derive  his  views  of  transubstantiation.1 

-The  editor  lias  done  good  service  by  reprinting  the  first  four  books  of 
*itz  Ralphs  'De  pauperie  Salvatoris,'  showing  whence  Wiclif  derived 
his  theory  of  dominion  and  a  good  deal  else.  The  date  of  the  work  is 
perhaps  scarcely  settled  by  the  language  of  the  dedication,  for  the  mention 
o  Hibernia  in  it  seems  to  show  it  at  any  rate  to  have  been  written  after 
he  left  Ireland,  but,  whenever  written,  the  work  itself  was  a  great  feature 
Ll  T         gg  G;  ':  ?G  mental  dePendence  of  medieval  thinkers  upon 

nenl  nf  r  ,T  "***??  mUoh  dse  °f  medieval  times'  to  th*  Perma- 
nence of  tradition,  and  the  respect  for  authority,  and  was  the  great  factor 

1  Cf.  Lechler,  last  edition,  pp.  374-5. 
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in  preserving  knowledge.  Enough  is  here  given  us  to  show  how  closely 
Wiclif  followed  Fitz  Ralph,  how,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  '  he  has  added 
no  essential  element  to  the  doctrine  which  he  read  in  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.'  But  he  carried  them  further,  too  far  for  safety,  when  he 
based  his  politics  upon  them,  and  they  passed  beyond  the  lecture-room. 
Wiclif's  true  importance— so  far  as  originality  is  concerned — is  political 
and  literary  ;  otherwise  he  is  typical,  but  by  no  means  original  or  creative. 
The  editor  has  given  us  an  edition  careful  and  complete  in  all 
respects  (such  as  we  have  learnt  to  expect  from  him)  ;  it  is  a  real  contri- 
bution not  only  to  our  knowledge  of  Wiclif,  but  to  the  interesting  study  of 
medieval  thought.  J.  P.  Whitney. 

Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  New  Series.  Vol.  I.  1542-1547.  Vol.  II. 
1547-1550.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Dasent.  (London  :  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode.     1890.) 

This  work  takes  up  the  records  of  the  privy  council  at  the  point  of 
time  where  they  were  left  by  the  last  of  the  seven  volumes  of  '  Proceedings 
and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,'  which  were  published 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  under  the  authority  of  the  Record  Commissioners, 
fifty  years  ago.  That  volume,  which  appeared  in  1837,  contained  minutes 
of  the  council  meetings  during  three  of  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  from  the  middle  of  1540  ;  minutes  which  were  much  fuller 
and  more  careful  than  the  broken  and  scanty  records  that  were  brought 
together  in  the  six  previous  volumes  of  the  series.  Indeed,  no  records  or 
acts  whatever  of  the  council  had  been  kept  for  a  hundred  years  before 
1540,  and  there  is  a  gap  of  that  extent  between  the  sixth  volume  of  Nicolas 
and  the  seventh.  But  in  the  year  wThich  saw  the  fall  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a  regular  method  of  registering  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  book,  in  which  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed, should  enter  the  names  of  those  who  were  present,  and  the  chief 
matters,  after  every  meeting.  This  resolution  is  itself  the  first  entry 
that  was  made,  10  Aug.  1540,  in  the  book  that  then  began  to  be  kept, 
a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  the  powerful  minister  who  had  accumulated 
on  himself  so  many  of  the  offices  of  state.1  It  seems  as  if  the  council  of 
Henry,  active  enough  before,  expected  thenceforward  an  increase  of 
business,  which  would  require  official  regularity.  Certainly  from  that 
time  their  avocations  were  wide  and  various  in  carrying  out  the  terrible 
laws  of  Henry  ;  and  the  former  editor  of  their  proceedings  concealed  not 
his  indignant  astonishment  at  what  he  found  in  the  minutes  that  he  gave 
to  the  world.  '  The  Privy  Council,'  exclaimed  Nicolas,  ■  exercised  a  des- 
potic control  over  the  freedom  and  property  of  every  man  in  the  realm. 
Its  vigilance  was  unremitting,  its  resentment  was  fatal.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  persons  accused  before  it  of  sedition  and  treason  was  astonishing.'     The 

1  In  my  History  of  the  Church  of  England  I  have  pointed  out  this  coincidence. 
1  Cromwell  had  not  been  dead  a  fortnight  before  a  clerk  was  appointed  to  record  the 
acts  of  the  diligent  body  which  in  a  manner  took  his  place :  although  no  clerk,  no 
register,  had  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council  for  a  hundred  years.  A  great 
destiny  seems  to  have  been  expected ;  and  the  affairs  which  devolved  on  the  Privy 
Council  demanded  official  regularity.  The  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  take  the  place  of 
the  curious  memoranda  through  which  Cromwell  assisted  his  memory  or  recorded  his 
achievements.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
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records  of  that  strange  tribunal,  as  it  regards  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
are  continued  chronologically  in  the  former  of  the  two  volumes  now  before 

us. 

The  historical  student  may  sigh  over  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  between  the  publications  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas  and  the  present  under- 
taking of  Mr.  Dasent ;  and  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  why  the  latter 
should  be  called  a  new  series,  since  Mr.  Dasent  begins  where  the  former 
editor  left  off,  and  the  first  portion  of  his  work  is  taken  out  of  the  same 
manuscript  volume  out  of  which  the  work  of  the  former  came.  The  delay, 
which  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  regretted,  appears  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  unfortunate  imperfection  in  the  originals,  those  large  quarto  manuscript 
volumes,  bound  in  red,  that  are  kept  at  the  privy  council  office  in  Down- 
ing Street.  There  was  a  part  of  the  first  of  these  still  left  unprinted 
after  Nicolas  had  filled  his  sheaf ;  but  this  remainder  was  not  enough  of 
itself  to  make  a  publication  of  good  size.  The  next  original  to  it,  contain- 
ing the  register  from  22  July,  1543,  to  10  May,  1545,  is  lost ;  and  the  one 
after  that,  going  on  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  found  its  way  a  long 
time  ago  into  the  British  Museum,  where  it  has  remained  unknown  to 
historians.2 

In  the  former  of  the  present  volumes  Mr.  Dasent  has  printed  the 
residue  of  the  original,  of  which  Nicolas  edited  the  larger  portion  :  he  has 
indicated  in  place  the  hiatus  of  two  years  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  suc- 
ceeding original,  and  has  supplied  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Henry  from 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum.  He  has  a  luminous  and  interesting 
preface  giving  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  undertaking,  the  state  of  the 
originals,  and  the  main  contents  ;  and  he  has  rendered  the  book  easy  of 
consultation  by  marginal  summaries  ;  and  there  are  three  complete  indices, 
of  places  of  meeting,  of  attendances  of  members,  and  general.  The  work 
could  not  have  been  more  carefully  done,  and  the  labour  must  have  been 
immense.  He  has  even  reproduced  some  rough  delineations  of  merchants' 
marks,  with  which  the  scribes  of  the  British  Museum  volume  have  deco- 
rated their  margin. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  which  thus  completes  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  they  are  very  various  and  often  curious,  but  sometimes 
disappointing  through  the  brevity  of  the  entries.  Domestic  and  public 
life  alike  lay  open  to  Henry's  council ;  and  while  they  were  continually 
issuing  their  summonitions,  and  sending  their  mandatory  letters  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  significant  that  there  is  scarcely  any  reference 
to  parliament  or  the  law  in  their  proceedings.  Their  usual  course  was 
to  cite  men  before  themselves,  and  bind  them  under  recognisances  to 
obey  their  decision  or  to  appear  again,  if  need  were.  Mr.  Dasent  remarks 
that  these  recognisances  became  less  frequent  in  the  later  years  of  Henry. 
In  many  cases  of  private  nature,  such  as  disputes  about  boundaries,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  parties  themselves  appealed  to  the  council ;  in  others, 
such  as  suspected  sedition,  heresy,  or  verbal  treason,  information  must 
have  been  procured  from  spies   or  otherwise.     As   to   the  public  bmi- 

2  I  said,  ten  years  ago,  '  The  Council  Book  was  kept  regularly  for  three  years,  and 
has  been  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  It  was  then  intermitted  to  the  end  of  Henry's 
reign,  or  at  least  it  is  not  preserved  in  the  Council  Office.'  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Engh 
ii.  259.  It  was,  however,  not  intermitted,  but,  as  is  stated  above,  one  volume  is 
lost,  and  the  other  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  1816,  as  Mr.  Dasent 
informs  us. 
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ness  on  which  this  vigilant  body  was  engaged,  it  was  chiefly  military,  com- 
mercial, and  financial.  The  English  pale  in  France,  the  Scottish  marches, 
the  necessity  of  hiring  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  to  defend  such  outposts 
of  the  realm  as  Calais  or  Guisnes,  and  Berwick  or  Newcastle  ;  arms,  am- 
munition, and  stores,  give  rise  to  daily  minutes.  The  navy,  piracy,  the 
police  of  the  narrow  seas,  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exports,  constantly 
recur.  As  Mr.  Dasent  says,  the  council  acted  as  a  prize  court,  and  also 
as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  questions  that  arose  between  the  English  and 
foreign  merchants.  To  judge  by  their  complaints,  the  latter  must  have 
found  the  English  trade  as  hazardous  as  the  foreign  mercenaries  declared 
that  they  found  the  English  service.  With  regard  to  celebrated  men, 
some  interesting  observations  might  easily  be  made  out  of  the  index  of 
attendances.  Thus,  Cranmer  was  not  half  so  assiduous  as  Gardiner  at 
this  period. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Dasent's  series  contains  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI,  to  April  1550,  taken  from  two  of  the  books  in  the  privy 
council  office.  These  registers  themselves  are  followed  by  an  appendix 
of  letters  and  orders  of  council,  all  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign,  which 
come  from  the  end  of  the  book,  already  mentioned,  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  which  found  its  way  into  the  British  Museum.  The  blank 
leaves  at  the  end  of  that  book  were  used  apparently  for  a  '  letter-book  '  by 
the  clerks  of  the  council  of  Edward.  And  in  Mr.  Dasent's  volume  these 
letters  and  orders  are  followed,  consecutively  as  to  date,  by  some  more,  taken 
from  a  Harleian  manuscript,  which  Harleian  manuscript  is  one  of  Starkey's 
transcripts,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made,  as  Mr.  Dasent  conjectures, 
from  another  perished  '  letter-book  ; '  though  Starkey,  when  he  made  his 
extracts,  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  were  from  the  acts  themselves  of 
the  council.  Mr.  Dasent  does  not  say  whether  he  has  collated  another  Har- 
leian manuscript,  No.  2308,  which  is  entitled  in  the  catalogue  '  An  abstract 
of  sundry  principal  matters  entered  into  the  council  book  of  Edward  VI, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  February  6,  1550  ; '  and  perhaps  it  lay 
beyond  his  editorial  duty  to  intimate  that  large  portions  of  the  council 
book  of  Edward  have  already  been  printed  by  historians,  especially  by 
Burnet.  In  the  collections  to  his  history  of  the  Eeformation,  Burnet  has 
printed  the  arrangements  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI,  the  commission 
the  issuing  of  which  was  the  pretext  for  the  disgrace  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Wriothesley,  the  royal  commission  making  Somerset  protector,  Bonner's 
protestation  on  receiving  the  king's  injunctions  and  the  homilies,  the 
articles  against  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Seymour's  answers,  and  the 
order  for  his  execution,  and  several  of  the  numerous  letters  that  passed  at 
Somerset's  first  fall.  On  this  last  matter,  the  paper  war  in  which 
Somerset  fell,  it  may  be  further  remarked  that  one  letter  printed  by 
Burnet,  No.  45  in  his  collection,  is  not  in  Mr.  Dasent's  book,  though 
Burnet  professedly  took  it  ex  libro  concilii.  It  seems  rather  hard  on 
Burnet  and  other  previous  writers  and  collectors  to  have  their  labours 
ignored  in  the  Record  publications.  Thus,  in  the  present  case  of  these 
letters  about  Somerset,  Mr.  Dasent  has  inserted  from  the  '  Domestic  State 
Papers '  a  handbill  of  the  time,  which  is  not  in  the  acts  that  he  is  editing. 
Well,  Tytler  printed  that  handbill  sixty  years  ago,  with  the  particular 
remark  that  *  this  handbill  supplies  a  hiatus  in  the  MS.  privy  council 
books  of  Edward  VI '  {Tytler,  i.  211) ;  but  Mr.  Dasent  says  nothing  of 
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this ;  lie  only  refers  to  the  ■  Domestic  State  Papers.'  Ellis  printed  a 
letter  of  the  council  to  Cranmer  and  Paget  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
which  Mr.  Dasent  has  (p.  335) ;  but  Mr.  Dasent  refers  not  to  Ellis.  The 
ignoring  of  predecessors  is  a  great  and  growing  evil  in  the  literary  world. 
To  go  on,  I  may  add  that  the  long  resolution  of  the  council  about  the 
guild  lands  of  Lynn  and  Coventry  (p.  193)  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
by  me  («  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Engl.'  ii.  462).  It  is  somewhat  injurious  to  the 
burgesses  of  those  towns,  who  in  parliament  so  stoutly  withstood  a 
monstrously  destructive  measure,  to  tax  them  with  '  systematic  obstruc- 
tion and  the  devices  of  modern  parliamentary  tactics,'  as  Mr.  Dasent 
does.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  '  conscience  money,'  using  a  modern 
phrase  to  describe  a  matter  in  which  Latimer  was  concerned,  and  of  which 
(it  may  be  added)  there  is  much  in  Latimer's  sermons  (comp.  my  work, 
iii.  179).  These  are  slight  examples,  it  may  be,  of  a  very  objectionable 
method  of  illustrating  historical  points  by  things  that  were  future  to 
them  ;  a  method  which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Eugby,  and  of  which 
his  illustration  of  the  battle  of  Cannae  by  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  a 
palmary  and  excruciating  instance. 

Mr.  Dasent's  preface  to  this  volume  is  considerably  longer  than  his 
preface  to  the  other,  and  is  certainly  valuable  ;  but  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  shortened  advantageously  by  omitting  some  of  the  remarks 
that  seem  intended  to  adjust  the  council  book  to  the  history  of  the  reign. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  to  the  literary  business  of  editing. 
If,  however,  an  historical  introduction  was  to  be  interwoven  in  the  pre- 
face, this  is  fairly  done  ;  though  there  is  a  lack  of  reference  to  other  con- 
temporary sources,  which  one  might  expect  to  be  adduced,  when  some 
particular  remark  or  point  is  made.  To  take  one  instance,  remark  is  made 
on  the  appointment  of  the  afterwards  notorious  William  Thomas  to  be 
clerk  of  the  council ;  might  it  not  have  been  worth  while  to  add  that  the 
appointment  was  important  enough  to  be  recorded  by  the  young  king 
himself  in  his  journal?  There  is  also  a  weak  way  of  expressing  well- 
known  things,  as  if  they  had  now  been  newly  discovered,  or  now  might 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  what  they  were  :  a  surprised  way  of  speaking, 
which  gives  the  look  of  not  being  intimate  with  the  period,  such  words  as 
1  seem '  or  '  appear '  being  used  regarding  perfectly  certain  facts.  Occa- 
sionally too  the  reflexions  made  strike  oddly.  Thus,  we  read  that  '  although 
from  the  date  of  the  disgrace  of  the  chancellor,  the  protector  appears  to 
have  established  his  supremacy  over  his  colleagues,  the  first  volume  of 
the  register  gives  no  indication  of  their  dissatisfaction.'  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  point  to  have  said  that  though  they  soon  grew  dissatisfied 
with  him  after  raising  him  to  their  head  that  he  might  conduct  the  revolu- 
tion for  them,  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  volume  to  indicate  it.  «  The 
dramatic  incident  of  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Somerset's  brother 
seems  at  the  moment  only  to  have  further  consolidated  his  power.'  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  obvious  reflexion  on  the  event.  Seymour  of 
Sudeley  was  obnoxious  to  them  all ;  they  all  joined  against  him  without 
scruple.  Again,  the  endeavours  of  the  council  to  stop  the  princess  Mary's 
mass  '  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual.'  The  struggle  between  the  princess 
and  the  council  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  reign.  *  The  allusions 
to  parliament  are  disappointingly  few.'  It  would  have  been  disappoint- 
ing, or  at  any  rate  disconcerting,  if  the  most  tyrannical  cabal  that  ever 
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governed  England  had  made  many  allusions  to  parliament,  bad  as  parlia- 
ment was.  The  Irish  chancellor,  Allen,  '  appears  to  have  been  restored 
to  favour,  if  not  to  his  office,  and  to  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  upon  the 
king's  business.'  No  doubt  he  was  ;  he  wrote  letters  from  Ireland,  as  to 
which  see  Mr.  Hamilton's  calendar.  Bellingham  '  appears  again  to  have 
been  superseded  '  by  St.  Leger  in  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of  1550.  So 
Leland.  In  March  1550,  Lord  Shrewsbury  'is  distinctly  described  as 
president  of  the  north.'  So  he  was  ;  and  so  he  is  named  in  Strype's  list 
of  the  council  of  the  north  (Eccl.  Mem.  ch.  25).  '  The  continued  absence  of 
Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  must  be  attributed  to  his  aversion  to 
the  religious  changes  on  which  the  protector  was  so  obstinately  bent.'  It 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  pointed  out  his  continued  absence 
without  attributing  it  to  anything.  The  cause  assigned  is  true,  but 
notoriously  true.  If  some  particular  note  was  to  be  made,  it  might 
have  been  that  Gardiner  was  affronted  from  the  first  by  being  excluded, 
very  suspiciously,  from  the  number  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VIII's  will. 
It  is  more  curious  to  find  the  remark  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith  '  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council  for  a  short  time,'  for  this  is 
unknown,  if  it  be  true.  But  it  might  have  been  mentioned  that  Smith  is 
said  in  his  biographies  to  have  been  '  clerk  of  the  queen's  council,'  that  is  of 
his  patroness  Catherine  Parr  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
entry  here.  There  is  in  fact  a  certain  want  of  mastery  in  the  historical 
observations  in  these  prolegomena  ;  they  might  have  been  spared  in  favour 
of  something  bibliographical,  some  account  of  the  transcripts  which  exist  of 
parts  of  the  council  book,  of  the  extracts  that  have  been  formerly  printed 
from  it.  However,  the  editing  is  excellent.  We  may  wish  Mr.  Dasent  good 
speed  with  the  acts  of  the  next  part  of  the  reign  ;  with  which,  by  the 
way,  the  learned  Wharton  showed  himself  well  acquainted  in  the  pars 
secunda  of  his  '  Specimen  of  Errors.'  R.  W.  Dixon. 

The  Dawn  of  the  English  Reformation:   its  Friends  and  Foes.      By 
Henry  Worsley,  M.A.     (London  :  Elliot  Stock.     1890.) 

Mr.  Worsley's  book  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  to  which  historical  work  is  in  some  measure  subject.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  Mill,  after  a  certain  amount  of  research  has  been  applied  to  an 
historical  field,  every  increase  of  historical  produce  is  obtained  by  a  more 
than  proportionate  increase  of  research,  unless  the  art  of  historical  writing 
is  meanwhile  improved.  Mr.  Worsley  has  failed  to  apply  more  capital 
and  labour,  in  the  shape  of  manuscript  research  and  learned  investigation, 
to  the  field  he  has  chosen  for  cultivation.  His  book  begins  with  the 
classical  revival  at  Oxford  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Wolsey.  Had  he 
adhered  to  the  biographical  method  which  he  proposes  in  his  preface,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful.  His  life  of  Tyndale  aims  at  a  high 
standard  of  accuracy.  The  last  half  of  the  book,  however,  which  we  may 
suppose  is  intended  for  a  biography  of  Wolsey,  aspires  to  treat  of  general 
history.  Leaving  the  lives  of  obscure  men,  he  falls  back  on  tales  of 
diplomacy  retold  from  Brewer.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  felt  un- 
certain for  what  class  of  readers  he  was  writing.  From  the  frequent 
references  to  the  calendars  of  state  papers  it  would  appear  that  he  wishes 
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to  «et  his  facts  at  first  hand  and  to  write  for  the  learned.  But  as  a  rule 
the&facts  contained  in  these  references  have  been  discovered  and  digested 
ere  now  by  well-known  historians.  Their  authority,  he  tells  us  m  his 
preface  he  does  not  propose  as  a  rule  to  cite.  Occasionally  he  remembers 
the  '  general  reader ; '  for  him  are  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  '  The  Crown 
and  the  Tiara,'  '  One  Condition  to  Success  Wanting,'  and  for  him  too  are 
the  flowery  descriptions  of  imaginary  scenes  and  the  free  use  of  the  «  his- 
torical present.'  Mr.  Worsley's  facts  are  generally  accurate,  but  at  times 
he  allows  his  piety  to  lead  his  judgment  astray.  We  think  that  the  editor 
of  the  '  Visitations  of  the  Diocese  of  Norwich '  would  not  like  to  hear  that 
they  are  '  much  of  a  piece  with  the  "  Visitors'  Letters."  '  He  undervalues 
Dr.  Gasquet's  historical  work,  because  Dr.  Gasquet  does  not  allow  his 
readers  to  forget  that  he  writes  as  a  Koman  Catholic.  Neither,  however, 
does  Mr.  Worsley  allow  us  to  forget  that  he  writes  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  own  enthusiasm  for  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
leads  him  to  think  that  it  must  have  found  a  ready  reception  among  the 
working  classes.  Brewer,  with  keener  historical  insight,  rejects  the 
accounts  on  which  this  belief  is  based.  '  To  imagine  that  ploughmen  and 
shepherds  in  the  country  read  the  New  Testament  in  English  by  stealth 
under  hedges,  or  that  smiths  and  carpenters  in  towns  pored  over  its  pages 
in  the  corners  of  their  masters'  workshops,  is  to  mistake  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  the  age.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  obvious  defects,  the  book  pleases  because  it 
evidently  afforded  pleasure  to  its  author ;  stories  from  Foxe's  '  Acts  and 
Monuments  '  and  from  Btrype's  '  Memorials  '  never  fail  to  have  a  certain 
freshness,  and  may  be  profitably  read  in  any  guise.       Mary  Bateson. 

La  Chambre  Ardente :  etude  sur  la  liberte  de  conscience  en  France  sous 
Franqois  I"  et  Henri  II  (1540-1550).  Suivie  d'environ  500  arrets 
inedits,  rcndus  par  le  Parlement  de  Paris  de  Mai  1547  a  Mars  1550. 
Par  N.  Weiss.     (Paris  :  Fischbacher.     1889.) 

Religious  persecution  is  so  frequently  exaggerated  by  the  sympathy  of 
contemporaries  and  underrated  by  the  scepticism  of  posterity  that  indis- 
putable official  data  are  of  peculiar  value.  As  such  must  be  regarded  the 
register  of  the  decisions  of  the  chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  popu- 
larly known  as  La  Chambre  Ardente  which  has  been  discovered  and 
published  by  M.  N.  Weiss.  This  chamber  was,  as  the  author  found  after 
the  body  of  his  book  was  written,  constituted  by  an  ordinance  of  Henry  II 
dated  8  Oct.  1547.  It  was  differentiated  from  the  criminal  section  of, 
parliament,  and  was  designed  to  deal  exclusively  with  cases  of  heresy. 
The  new  court  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  of  whom  twelve  were 
usually  sitting,  while  not  unfrequently  commissioners  were  despatched  to 
provincial  hotbeds  of  heresy  to  investigate  the  negligence  or  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  local  officials. 

M.  Weiss  has  printed  in  full  the  decisions  given  between  3  May  and 
30  Oct.  1548,  while  he  has  summarised  the  cases  from  17  Nov.  1548  to 
29  April  1549,  and  from  November  1549  to  February  1550.  To  these  is 
added  a  summary  of  the  decisions  on  cases  of  heresy  given  by  the  old 
criminal  chamber  between  2  May  and  23  Dec.  1547.    It  will  be  seen  that 
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there  are  two  important  lacunae  for  two  terms,  during  which,  from  other 
sources,  persecution  is  known  to  have  been  active. 

These  years  are  of  especial  interest  because  they  lie  between  the  two 
periods  in  which  heterodoxy  became  somewhat  of  a  fashion,  connecting 
itself  with  literature  in  the  reign  of  the  father  of  Henry  II,  and  with  politics 
in  those  of  his  sons.  In  the  sentences  printed  there  is  no  pretence  of  any 
crime  against  the  social  or  political  order  of  the  state ;  the  charges  con- 
sist of  heretical  speech  and  opinion,  of  the  reading  of  heretical  books, 
occasionally  of  attendance  at  secret  conventicles,  very  rarely  of  insults  to 
the  established  religion. 

In  the  origins  of  the  religious  movement  in  France  the  questions  of 
local  and  of  class  distribution  are  always  interesting,  and  it  is  precisely 
on  these  that  light  is  thrown,  though  unfortunately  the  profession  of  the 
accused  is  frequently  not  stated.  The  competence  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  confined  to  its  own  ressort,  comprising  less  than  a  fourth  of 
France.  Active  as  it  was,  it  was  less  ferocious  than  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments of  Eouen,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  or  Aix,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the 
district  under  its  jurisdiction  reform  was,  during  the  wars  of  religion,  prac- 
tically non-existent.  Nevertheless  for  the  six  months  ending  October  1547, 
there  are  seventy-two  decisions,  and  for  the  fifteen  months  of  1548  and 
1549,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Some  of  these,  however,  refer  to  the 
same  persons,  and  by  no  means  ail  the  decisions  are  sentences.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  persons  are  frequently  included  in  the  same  sentence. 
The  increased  activity  of  the  new  chamber  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
during  fifteen  months  of  its  sessions  there  are  sixty  capital  sentences 
against  one  in  the  six  months  preceding  its  institution.  Moreover  the 
subsequent  fate  of  those  sent  to  torture  with  the  proviso  that  confession 
should  be  followed  by  the  stake  is  not  stated. 

The  heretical  contagion  was  at  this  period  widely  spread.  It  is  found 
on  and  around  the  Somme  at  Amiens,  Hesdin,  and  Montdidier.  In  Cham- 
pagne and  the  Isle  of  France  it  is  prevalent  at  Rheims,  Troyes,  Langres, 
Sainte-Menehould,  infecting  the  rivers  which  feed  the  basin  of  Paris  from 
Sens,  Lagny,  Meaux,  and  Pontoise.  To  the  eastward  it  creeps  down  past 
the  Burgundian  frontiers,  from  Auxerre  to  Nevers,  Moulins  and  Riom, 
gaining  strength  in  the  mountain  air  of  Auvergne.  It  seems  to  be  endemic 
in  the  towns  along  the  Loire  and  its  affluents,  at  Bourges,  Gien,  Orleans, 
Blois,  and  Tours,  and  from  Chateaudun  to  Vendome  and  Angers.  The 
little  riverain  towns  of  Meung  and  Beaugency  appear  to  be  incurable. 
This  district  was  for  long  the  debateable  ground  between  the  two  religions. 
South  of  the  Loire  heresy  is  found  at  Poitiers,  Chatellerault,  Niort,  La 
Rochelle,  and  especially  at  Cognac  ;  while  northwards  of  the  great  river  it 
is  prevalent  in  the  district  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  eye  of  the  Catholic 
League,  and  extends  to  Le  Mans. 

Among  the  victims  are  very  few  members  of  the  upper  classes.  In 
the  case  of  many,  heterodox  potentialities  lay  dormant  since  the  court 
showed  itself  to  be  in  earnest ;  others  were  possibly  too  influential  for  the 
interference  of  the  local  officials,  and  a  considerable  number  migrated  in 
the  winter  of  1548-9;  Geneva  alone  in  1549  gave  hospitality  to  sixty- 
two  Frenchmen  of  the  well-to-do  classes.  Among  those  who  prepared  for 
exile  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  Francois  Hotman,  son  of  one  of  the 
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most  active  members  of  the  Chambre  Ardente ;  while  Deode  de  Beze,  the 
handsome  prior  of  Longjumeau,  was  among  the  fugitives.  The  victims 
are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lower  classes,  which  at  once  distinguishes  this 
period  from  the  later  history  of  French  reform.  There  are  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  a  few  merchants,  chiefly  from  the  south,  a  canon,  several 
advocates  and  finance  officials,  a  bookseller,  an  ironmaster,  and  a  police 
officer.  But  the  bulk  of  the  accused  belong  to  the  lesser  trades  and  include 
weavers,  vine-dressers,  musicians,  painters  and  glaziers,  binders,  apothe- 
caries, shoemakers,  hatters,  carpenters,  domestic  servants,  pastrycooks, 
cutlers,  locksmiths,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths  and  silversmiths,  ribbon- 
makers,  saddlers,  bakers,  and  barbers.  Among  the  accused  are  some 
forty  women :  these  are  at  first  leniently  treated,  but  the  judgments  be- 
come increasingly  severe.  Two  at  least  suffered  martyrdom,  and  several 
were  whipped  naked  through  their  towns  on  market  days.  The  lawyers 
showed  a  sense  of  humanity  in  the  case  of  Claudine  Baillet,  whose  whipping 
was  deferred  until  six  weeks  after  her  confinement. 

In  France  as  in  Germany  the  reformation  early  found  entrance  into 
the  monasteries ;  no  order,  not  even  the  Dominicans,  was  without  taint. 
No  such  case  indeed  occurred  in  the  ressort  of  Paris  as  that  of  an 
Augustinian  convent  at  Kouen  where  there  were  thirty-two  suspects. 
There  are,  however,  in  the  registers  printed  the  cases  of  some  thirty- six 
clergy,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  regulars.  Parish  priests  are  few,  but 
Englishmen  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  incumbent  of  Bray  suffering  for 
his  faith. 

Constant  complaints  are  made  by  the  legal  officials  as  to  the  negligence 
of  the  bishops  in  not  giving  them  adequate  support.  The  episcopal  staff 
was  not  always  above  suspicion,  but  the  bishops  were  no  doubt  jealous  of 
secular  jurisdiction.  And  partly  for  this  reason  Henry  II  was  induced  to 
close  for  a  time  the  Chambre  Ardente  and  in  cases  of  heresy  pure  and 
simple  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
new  edict  took  effect  from  the  beginning  of  1550,  and  the  prisoners  await- 
ing sentence  in  the  Conciergerie  were  conveyed  to  their  respective  dioceses. 

M.  Weiss  prefaces  his  documents  by  a  study  on  the  reformation 
between  1540  and  1550,  and  his  book  is  adorned  by  interesting  plates  of 
the  old  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  usual  scene  of  martyrdom,  the  Place 
Maubert.  E.  Armstrong. 

Geschichte  der  Juden.    Von  H.  Graetz.    VIII,  IX.    Dritte  Auflage. 

(Leipzig :  Leiner,  1890-91.) 
History  -of  the  Jews.    By  the  same.    Authorised  English  translation 

by  Miss  B.  Lowy.    I,  II."   (London  :  Nutt.     1891.) 
A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.     By  E. 

Schurer.    Translated  by  the  Bev.  John  Macpherson.     Division  L 

(Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1890.) 
Le  Saint-Siege  et  les  Juifs  :   le  Ghetto  de  Borne.     Par  Emmanuel 

Kodocanachi.     (Paris :  Firmin-Didot.     1891.) 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  volume  of  Professor 
Graetz' s  '  Geschichte  der  Juden '  have  reached  a  third  edition.1     Both  are 

1  We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death,  last  month,  of  the  eminent  scholar  to 
whose  work  it  refers.— Ed.  E.  H.  E. 
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revised  and  enlarged,  the  eighth  principally  on  the  matter  of  the  religious 
dispute  at  Tortosa  in  1413,  and  the  rabbis  concerned  in  it ;  and  the  ninth 
on  the  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  exiles  in  Holland,  about  1600.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  English  translation  of  his  epitomised  history 
of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  will  be  welcome 
to  English  readers.  They  reach  the  epoch  of  the  close  of  the  Talmud. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  notes  of  the  original  are  entirely  left  out. 
A  great  number  of  facts  being  based  upon  corrections  of  the  original 
texts  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  of  the  Talmud,  students  will  have  to  take 
them  unchallenged  from  the  English  edition.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  epitomised  notes  without  exceeding  the  five  volumes  proposed  for 
the  English  translation,  the  part  of  the  history  in  Biblical  times  might 
have  been  left  out  without  any  inconvenience,  since  there  is  no  lack  of 
books  dealing  with  this  period,  and  most  English  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Graetz  says,  in  a  short 
preface,  that  '  historical  students  are  usually  acquainted  with  the  German 
language,  and  can  read  the  notes  in  the  original,'  but  if  they  can  do 
that,  why  should  they  not  read  the  German  work  altogether  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  this  inconvenience  will  disappear  in  the  next  three  volumes, 
and  that  by  some  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  work  some  compensa- 
tion will  be  given  for  the  omission  in  the  first  two  volumes. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  English  translation  of  Professor  Schiirer's 
second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  '  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im 
Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi,'  the  English  student  will  find  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  Maccabean  times  to  the  end 
of  the  revolt  of  Bar  Cocheba  under  Hadrian  (175  b.c-135  a.d.)  Here 
all  the  notes  of  the  German  edition  are  reproduced  in  full. 

Among  monographs  on  special  history  we  have  to  record  the  history 
of  the  Ghetto  of  Borne  by  M.  Emmanuel  Bodocanachi,  which  contains  a 
complete  political  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Papal  States  from  the  time 
of  the  Bomans  to  our  own,  largely  based  upon  manuscript  documents. 
No  such  special  work,  says  the  author,  has  as  yet  been  written  upon  the 
Ghetto  of  Borne ;  for  Dr.  Berliner's  book,  published  in  1886,  was  but  a 
sketch,  and  of  Signor  Natali's  '  II  Ghetto  di  Boma  '  the  first  volume  only 
has  been  issued  (1887).  M.  Bodocanachi  begins  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  Jews  at  Borne  in  general ;  the  popes,  he  says,  although 
putting  upon  the  Jews  many  restrictions  and  vexations,  treated  them  less 
cruelly  than  any  other  government.  The  book  itself  is  divided  into  three 
parts  :  '  Sejour,  mceurs,  physionomie,'  of  which  the  first  deals  with  the 
epoch  of  the  arrival  at  Borne  of  the  first  Jews  who  settled  in  the  Trastevere, 
down  to  their  removal  in  the  eleventh  century  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  rich  Jews,  however,  continued  to  dwell  in  other  parts  of 
the  city.  To  this,  however,  an  end  was  made  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
When  the  landlord,  taking  advantage  of  the  conditions  of  their  resi- 
dence, became  too  hard  towards  his  Jewish  tenants,  the  jus  gazaga,  i.e. 
1  jus  inquilinatus  '  (gazaga  representing  the  Hebrew  word  npm,  ■  pos- 
session by  tradition  in  the  family '),  was  established.  This  generous 
treatment  was  continued  by  some  of  the  popes  and  stopped  by  others. 
Our  author  gives  in  the  following  chapters  a  topographical  description 
of  the  Ghetto,  and  a  history  of  the  development  and  the  constitution 
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of  the  Jews.  Then  follows  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community  under 
the  emperors  and  the  popes,  which  varied  much  according  to  the  personal 
will  of  the  ruler,  and  of  the  finances  of  the  Ghetto,  and  the  book  concludes 
with  a  chapter  on  the  recruiting  of  the  catechumens,  and  on  the  obligatory 
sermons  which  the  Jews  had  to  attend.  Our  author  ends  with  the 
following  summary  concerning  the  Jew  in  the  papal  states.  Cctte  longuc 
periode  %i  moyen  Age,  qui  constiiue  la  granclc  epoquc  thcocratique,  est 
considcrcc  d' ordinaire  commc  Veto  de  V intolerance  et  dc  V oppression 
religicuse.  Et pourtant  ce fut  le  temps  oil  les  Juifs  furcnt  traites  a  Borne 
avee  It  plus  dc  douceur.  In  later  times,  he  proceeds  to  say,  La  papaute 
n'est  plus  line  puissance  universelle,  mais  une  puissance  temporelle 
renfermde  dans  d'dtroits  limites,  un  etat  en  rivalite  avec  d'autres  etats 
dont  ellc  devra  fatalemcnt  suivre  les  erres.  Be  Id  vient  un  bizarre 
mClangc  de  tolerance  et  &  oppression.  Les  papes  pressurent  les  Juifs  pour 
alimentcr  leur  budget,  les  molcstent  pour  apaiser  leurs  remords,  et,  quoique 
unpen  ntgligemmcnt, s'appliquent  a  les  converter.  Plus  sages  neanmoins 
que  beancoup,  Us  n'cxpulsent,  ni  ne  dcpouillent,  ni  ne  torturent. 

A.  Neubauer. 


Der  Augsburger  Religions -Friede.     Von  Gustav  Wolf. 
(Stuttgart:  G.  J.  Goschen.     1890.) 

This  monograph  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  negotiations  preceding  and 
during  the  diet  of  Augsburg  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  Religious  Peace. 
The  fact  that  to  this  peace  Germany  owed  more  than  sixty  years  of  almost 
unbroken  quiet  in  an  age  of  universal  war  is  sufficient  justification  for  de- 
tailed treatment.  The  author  opens  with  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
characters  and  aims  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  diplomatic  struggle,  whether 
catholic  or  protestant,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  mark  the  early  divergences 
in  the  protestant  party,  which  gradually  widened  throughout  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  half-century.  Augustus  of  Saxony  was,  above  all  things, 
desirous  to  maintain  and  legalise  the  status  quo,  to  place  religious  parity 
in  the  case  of  existing  protestant  powers  above  all  question.  Frederick 
of  the  Palatinate,  on  the  other  hand,  foreshadows  the  policy  of  his  house. 
Though  not  a  professed  protestant  he  looked  forward  to  possibilities  of 
wide  proselytism.  Partly  this  was  due  to  the  fact,  that  whereas  Saxony 
had  long  been  completely  protestantised,  the  conversion  of  the  Palatinate 
was  still  imperfect,  and  within  its  borders  the  south  German  bishops  had 
extensive  revenues  and  jurisdiction.  Any  system,  therefore,  that  was  not 
self-acting  and  progressive  would  prove  a  fatal  barrier  to  religious  change 
in  the  electorate.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  recognised  that  Frederick 
was  near  his  end,  and  his  successor,  Otto  Henry  of  Neuburg,  led  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  protestant  left  wing,  declaring  that  he  would  be  content  with 
nothing  but  freedom  of  worship  for  all  estates  of  the  empire,  without 
reference  to  date,  and  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  their  subjects. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  'the  friend  of  compromise,'  religious  or 
political,  was  the  least  protestant  of  his  party.  He  would  have  preferred 
a  confession  on  the  lines  of  the  Interim  to  unite  the  two   religions. 
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This  being  impossible,  his  tendency  was  to  attach  himself  to  the  more 
moderate  policy  of  Augustus,  though  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
reservation  he  was  drawn  over  to  the  extremists  by  the  hopes  of  the 
legalised  secularisation  of  the  neighbouring  bishoprics  already  occupied  by 
his  relations.  His  brother,  Hans  of  the  Neumark,  was,  from  religious 
convictions,  devoted  to  the  left  wing,  and  with  it  was  also  connected  the 
young  heir  of  the  Ernestine  line  of  Saxony,  whose  representative,  Eberhard 
von  der  Thann,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  negotiations.  It  was  not  as 
yet  clear  that  the  rigid  conservatism  which  led  John  Frederick  to  cling 
to  the  maxims  of  his  father  and  of  Luther  would  part  him  from  his 
present  associates,  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of  doctrinal  progression. 
Much  interest  attaches  to  the  endeavours  of  Christopher  of  Wurttemberg 
who  had  a  powerful  following  in  western  and  southern  Germany.  He 
believed  that  the  political  and  religious  disruption  of  the  protestant  party 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  formularisation  of  a  common  creed  and 
discipline  under  the  guarantee  of  the  secular  rulers. 

No  question,  perhaps,  led  to  more  debate  than  that  of  the  disposal  of 
revenues  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  princes  within  territories  already 
protestantised,  but  it  was  recognised  that  the  most  vital  point  of  dispute 
was  the  clause  on  the  ecclesiastical  reservation,  for  protestantism  would 
lose  its  power  of  geographical  expansion  were  forfeiture  of  temporalities 
to  follow  the  conversion  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince.  The  effect  of  the 
clause,  moreover,  was  to  crystallise  the  catholic  majority  in  the  college  of 
princes,  a  grievance  already  so  acute  that  the  protestant  electors  who  had, 
if  not  a  majority,  a  predominance  in  their  own  college,  did  their  utmost 
to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  princes. 
Ferdinand,  however,  threw  his  whole  weight  in  this  matter  on  the  catholic 
side,  and  the  protestants  were  forced  to  acquiesce  passively ;  though  from 
the  first  they  declined  to  recognise  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
clause.  They  realised  possibly  that  the  question  was  not  of  such  vital 
importance  as  it  appeared,  for,  while  they  were  strong  enough,  they  dis- 
regarded the  clause,  whereas  had  it  not  existed  the  catholics  would  have 
enforced  its  principles  when  the  reaction  came.  Yet  it  may  be  said  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  result  of  this  dispute  that  1555  is  regarded  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  German  protestantism.  In  the  clash  of  personal  and  political 
motives  it  is  pleasant  to.read  a  phrase  from  a  private  letter  of  a  Wurttem- 
berg councillor  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  fight  for  his  party.  *  If  an 
ecclesiastic  will  liefer  have  his  bishopric  or  his  prebend  left  him  than  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  the  pure  love  of  the  gospel,  then  is  he  no 
Christian  nor  worthy  of  Christ.'  E.  Armstrong. 


Papes  ct  Tsars  (1547-1597),  cVaprcs  dcs  Documents  Nouvcaux. 
Par  le  P.  Pierling,  S.J.    (Paris  :  Ketaux-Bray.     1890.) 

Father  Pierling  continues  his  researches  in  the  papal  and  Venetian 
archives,  and  is  able  to  throw  light  on  many  obscure  points  in  Eussian 
and  Polish  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  before  us  deals 
with  the  labours  of  the  Jesuit  Possevino,  the  main  object  of  whose  life 
was  to  bring  schismatic  Muscovy  into  the  Roman  catholic  fold.     The 
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neighbours  of  Russia,  especially  the  Poles,  viewed  with  an  ill-defined 
dread  the  growing  power  of  that  country,  which  seems  now  for  three 
centuries  to  have  been  the  bete  noire  of  European  politicians.  Their  chief 
object  was  to  cut  off  Russia  from  all  intercourse  with  her  western  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  she  might  form  advantageous  alliances  and  from 
whom  procure  material  help.  Herberstein,  the  German  ambassador,  had 
visited  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  strange  country 
about  which  such  marvellous  stories  were  circulated  :  he  described  to  the 
outer  world  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the  court  of  Basil.  Later  on  we 
find  the  attempts  of  the  German  Schlitt  to  procure  medical  men,  artisans, 
and  other  useful  agents  for  Ivan  resulting  in  a  failure.  The  ingenious 
men  he  had  collected  were  stopped  in  transitu  :  not  one  of  them  reached 
Russia.  Father  Pierling  has  done  a  great  deal  to  explain  the  character 
of  this  strange  adventurer,  who  made  some  extraordinary  representations 
about  the  object  of  his  errand  in  the  countries  he  visited,  among  others 
that  the  tsar  was  willing  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  pope.  At  last 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  penetrating  the  recesses  of  Muscovy.  The 
feeble  Sigismund  Augustus,  after  the  brief  intercalary  Henri  de  Valois, 
had  been  succeeded  in  Poland  by  the  brave  Stephen  Batory,  a  soldier  who 
soon  proved  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  Ivan,  and  the  chief  feature  in 
whose  political  programme  may  be  described  as  the  dismemberment  o 
Muscovy.  It  was  to  this  purpose  that  all -his  plans  were  directed.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  struggle  between  Batory  and  Ivan,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  sen 
Possevino  as  a  mediator  during  the  siege  of  Pskov  in  1581 .  Through  papa 
influence  the  treaty  of  Yam  Zapolski  was  concluded  in  the  following  year 
on  terms  more  favourable  to  Ivan  than  could  have  been  expected. 

Possevino  now  found  the  road  open  to  Moscow,  and  thither  he  ac- 
cordingly repaired.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  details  of  his  journey  ar 
deeply  interesting,  but  especially  interesting  are  his  conferences  with  Ivan, 
who  received  him  civilly,  but  was  prepared  to  argue  theological  matters 
with  him  a  outrance.  The  fact  is,  Ivan,  like  our  Henry  VIII,  considered 
himself  a  doctor  of  divinity  :  when  not  occupied  with  the  punishment  of 
those  of  his  subjects  who  had  forfeited  his  favour,  he  was  studying  the 
fathers  of  the  church  and  the  decrees  of  the  councils.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  able  to  repeat  whole  chapters  of  the  Slavonic  bible,  and  he  probably 
never  undertook  a  more  congenial  office  than  when  he  presided  at  the 
great  church  conference  at  Moscow  in  1551,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
publication  of  the  '  Stoglav,'  or '  Book  of  the  Hundred  Chapters,'  the  manual 
of  ecclesiastical  ordinances  for  Russia,  which  has  come  down  to  us  and 
presents  a  very  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  An  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  in  London  in  1860  ;  the  name  of  no  editor  is  prefixed, 
but  one  suspects  it  to  have  been  brought  out  by  Herzen,  who  may  have 
had  the  semi-political  motive  of  showing  how  much  of  its  independence 
the  Russian  church  had  lost  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Had  not  Ivan 
also  addressed  in  1578  an  epistle  to  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Cyril  at  Bieloe  Ozero,  pointing  out  to  them  their  deviations  from  the 
standard  of  monastic  life  ?  The  conversations  between  the  Russian  tsar 
and  Possevino  are  given  by  Father  Pierling.  We  gather  from  some  of  the 
letters  written  by  the  English  merchants  at  Moscow,  and  published  by 
George  Tolstoi  and  elsewhere,  that  our  countrymen  did  their  best  to 
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impress  upon  Ivan  the  notion  that  the  pope  was  antichrist.  Possevino 
seems  to  have  been  impeded  in  his  religious  programme  by  the  indefati- 
gable Horsey,  to  judge  from  the  diary  of  the  latter.  He  describes  how  he 
saw  Possevino  at  the  Polish  court,  in  the  position  of  the  favourite  priest 
and  confessor  of  the  widowed  queen  Anna  Jagellionka,  after  the  death  of 
Batory,  and  adds  of  the  Jesuit,  he  '  toke  displeasur  at  my  presenc  ; 
one  whose  skirts  I  had  sate  before  in  the  cittie  of  Musco,  when  he  was 
nunciat  ther  and  rejected.' 

Ivan,  however,  as  he  told  Possevino,  had  no  liking  for  Lutherans,  a  fact, 
indeed,  which  we  know  from  his  remarkable  conference  with  the  Moravian 
brother,  Rokita,  who  had  gone  to  the  country  in  1570  with  an  embassy  sent 
Ivan  by  Sigismund.  ■  The  Defence  of  the  Russian  Church,'  which  the  tsar 
composed ,  was  given  in  a  splendidly  bound  volume  to  Rokita  on  his  depar- 
ture. The  substance  of  it  will  be  found  printed  in  Lasicki's  curious  book 
1  De  Russorum  Muscovitarum  et  Tartarorum  Religione  '  (Spires,  1582). 
We  here  see  a  strange  side  of  the  character  of  this  cunning  barbarian.  Thus 
Possevino  is  destined  to  quit  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  tyrant  ('nrpaxToc, 
to  use  the  Thucydidean  word.  The  great  object  of  his  life  had  failed.  He 
retires  into  obscurity,  and  during  the  reign  of  Feodore,  the  son  of  Ivan,  Pope 
Sixtus  V  sends  two  more  embassies  to  Russia,  under  a  Dalmatian  monk 
named  Komulovid,  which  likewise  end  in  nothing.  Father  Pierling 
has  been  enabled  to  put  before  us  all  the  main  parts  of  these  political 
manoeuvres  :  we  see  the  threads  and  cross-threads  of  the  web.  Batory  is 
willing  to  listen  to  plans  for  the  union  of  the  Slavonic  races  against  the 
Turks,  but  he  really  expects  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  Russia,  and  has 
already  minute  plans  for  her  dismemberment.  Faithful  son  of  the  church 
as  he  is,  this  is  after  all  his  main  idea.  The  papal  authorities  do  not 
follow  him  so  far  ;  the  conversion  of  Russia  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks 
from  Europe  are  the  chief  features  of  their  programme.  But  the  great 
actors  in  the  drama  suddenly  disappeared, — Ivan  IV  in  1584,  worn  out 
by  his  excesses  and  labours;  Batory  in  1586,  undermined  by  a  secret 
disease  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  leaving  no  one  to  carry 
out  his  grandiose  designs.  Had  he  lived  we  should  probably  have 
had  some  very  different  history  made  for  us.  His  successor  was  the 
feeble  Sigismund  III,  fanatically  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  in 
every  way  a  man  of  meaner  capacity. 

The  works  which  Father  Pierling  has  already  published  on  the 
marriage  of  Zoe  Palaeologa  with  Ivan  III,  and  the  relations  of  the  pope 
to  that  mysterious  personage  the  false  Demetrius,  form,  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  production,  a  series  of  valuable  monographs  on  Russian 
history,  based  upon  new  matter,  furnished  by  foreign,  especially  papal, 
archives.  The  '  Historica  Russiae  Monumenta,'  a  work  published  by  A. 
Turgueniev  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1841,  contains  much  important  matter 
gained  from  foreign  state  papers,  but  Father  Pierling  has  been  able  to 
supplement  these  extracts  considerably.  His  list  of  manuscript  authorities 
at  the  end  of  his  book  is  very  copious,  Rome  and  Venice  yielding  the 
richest  harvest. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  candid  and  honest,  although  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author  is  quite  obvious.  He  is  severe,  as  might  be  expected,  on 
the  Polish  dissidents  generally  and  the  Socinians  in  particular ;  against 
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them  his  hero,  Possevino,  was  as  ready  to  labour  as  against  the  adherents 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  some  day  the  history 
of  free  religious  thought  in  Poland  may  be  written.  The  task  was  begun 
fairly  well  in  the  now  forgotten  work  of  Valerian  Krasinski,  '  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  ' 
(London,  1840) ;  but  much  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  which 
furnishes  an  extraordinary  page,  to  say  the  least — and  one  which  has  been 
but  little  read— in  the  history  of  religious  life  and  thought  not  merely  of 
Poland  but  of  Europe.  W.  R.  Morfill. 


Wcrhcn  van  het  Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd  te  Utrecht.  Nieuwe 
Serie,  No.  51.  1889.  Documents  concemant  les  relations  entre  le 
due  d'Anjouetlcs  Pays  Bas.  (1576-1583.)  Publies  par  P.  L.  Muller 
et  A.  Diegerick.     Tome  I  (1576-8).    (The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.    1889.) 

This  volume  contains  documents,  for  the  most  part  hitherto  unpublished, 
relating  to  the  negotiations  between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  states- 
general,  from  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  to  the  formal  treaty  of  alliance  in 
August  1578.  The  main  sources  are  the  archives  of  Ypres  and  Utrecht 
and  the  MSS.  de  Bethune  forming  part  of  the  Fonds  Francais  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  at  Paris.  The  latter  contain  the  very  interesting  corre- 
spondence of  the  duke's  clever  Huguenot  diplomate  Des  Pruneaux.  The 
first  section  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  abortive  negotiations  carried  on 
from  October  1576  to  April  1577.  They  were  resumed  in  September  1577, 
but  were  shortly  closed  by  the  offer  of  the  governorship  to  the  Archduke 
Matthias.  More  interesting  and  important  is  the  continuous  correspond- 
ence which  led  definitively  to  the  treaty  of  August  1578.  The  council  of 
state  was  extremely  coy  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the 
agents  of  the  duke,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  delaying  any  final  con- 
clusion. On  the  one  hand  there  was  an  evident  reluctance  to  exchange 
the  German  for  the  French  connexion,  and  a  yet  more  clearly  expressed 
fear  of  offending  Elisabeth,  who  subsidised  John  Casimir  rather  as  the 
rival  than  as  the  ally  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  On  the  other  side  was  the 
urgent  need  for  an  effective  auxiliary  force,  the  fear  that  refusal  might 
drive  the  duke  into  a  Spanish  alliance,  and  above  all  the  danger  that 
Hainault  influenced  by  the  comte  de  Lalaing  should  renounce  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Netherlands  and  accept  the  French  general  as  its  sove- 
reign. It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  even  Hainault  was  not  ■  solid  '  in 
favour  of  the  duke  ;  the  towns,  less  influential  in  this  aristocratic  country 
than  elsewhere,  were  opposed  to  him;  Quesnoy  expelled  the  French 
troops,  and  Landrecies  declined  to  admit  them.  The  states-general  were 
by  no  means  agreeably  surprised  by  the  duke's  sudden  arrival  at  Mons, 
for  this  rendered  a  settlement  imperative.  They  refused,  however,  to 
surrender  their  views  on  some  of  the  disputed  articles,  according  merely 
the  title  of  Defender  of  Belgian  liberty,  instead  of  that  of  Protector  on 
which  he  had  insisted.  So  also  they  refused  any  ultimate  alienation  of 
the  cautionary  towns,  pointing  to  acquisitions  in  Franche-Comte  and 
Luxemburg  as  adequate  compensation.  The  duke  was  allowed  no  right 
of  interference  in  the  internal  government  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
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conditional  engagement  to  accept  him  as  prince  in  the  event  of  a  change 
of  sovereign,  the  moot  question  of  reversion  to  his  heirs  was  passed 
over  in  silence.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  showing  the  improbability  or 
impossibility  of  the  engagement  between  the  duke  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  of  13  Aug.  1578  by  virtue  of  which  the  baron  Kervyn  de  Letten- 
hove  alleged  that  the  prince,  while  reserving  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  abandoned  that  of  the  other  provinces  to 
his  ally.  E.  Armstrong. 


Traicte  dc  V (Economic  Politique.  Par  Antoyne  de  Montchretien. 
(1615.)  Avec  Introduction  et  Notes  par  Th.  Funck-Brentano. 
(Paris  :  Plon.     1889.) 

Political   economy   and  history   have   this   not    altogether    fortunate 
characteristic  in  common,  that  they  attract  the  incursions  of  the  un- 
trained.    There  is  scarcely  any  other  department  of  thought,  save  perhaps 
theology,  in  which  it  seems  so  safe  for  persons  entirely  without  adequate 
preparation   to  print  their  opinions.      One  would  have  thought  that  a 
common  distress  would  have  made  all  serious  students  of  either  of  these 
subjects  careful  not  to  make  hasty  inroads  into  the  other.     But  it  has  not 
always  had  this  effect ;    and  it  must  be  confessed  that   of  late  years 
economists  have  been  grievous  sinners.     Some  early  treatise,  let  us  say, 
attracts  their  attention  by  its  title ;  they  find  that  it  anticipates  modern 
doctrine  ;  and  straightway,  without  any  inquiry  into  its  relation  to  pre- 
ceding literature,  it  is  elevated  into  a  position  of  unique  importance. 
Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  Oresme's  treatise  on  money 
in  the  fourteenth  century.     It  is  still  more  obviously  the  case  with  the 
edition  of  Montchretien  now  before  us.     Montchretien,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt,  was  the  first  writer  to  issue  a  book  under  the  title  of 
1  Political  Economy.'      This  was   no  inconsiderable  contribution  to  the 
movement   of  thought  which  was  gradually  separating  economics  as  a 
distinct  field  of  speculation  from  theology  and  philosophy  ;  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  Montchretien  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  his  work  to 
be  reprinted.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  a  man  treats 
of  a  subject  by  itself,  his  remarks  will  be  wiser  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  dealt  with  it  in  conjunction  with  other  matters.     This  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  M.  Funck-Brentano.    To  him  Montchretien 
is  '  the  creator  of  a  science  in  which  the  conceptions  of  the  old  master 
have  never  been  surpassed  '  (p.  ii ;  cf.  p.  xxiii,  and  note  p.  129).   His  book 
■  contains  the  most  complete  body  of  doctrine  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Nothing  is  wanting,  from  the  most  elementary  definitions  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  vastest  laws  '  (p.  xxiii).     '  Of  all  the  economists  he  is  the  only 
one  who  has  understood  the  solidarity  of  the   principles  of  free   trade 
and  protection'  (p.  xxvii).     We   need  not   enter  into. a  discussion  as 
to  whether  this  unbounded  eulogy  would  have  any  justification  if  Mont- 
chretien's  opinions  were  really  original.     We  are  relieved  from  that  task 
by  the  discovery  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  argument  or  proposal  in  the 
1  Traicte  '  which  is  not  derived  from  earlier  writers. 

His  most  considerable,  though  never  acknowledged,  obligations  are,  as 
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we  might  guess,  to  the  great  work  of  Bodin,  the  '  Six  Livres  de  la  Repu- 
blique/  which,  appearing  in  1576,  had  by  the  time  Montchretien  set 
himself  to  write  passed  through  several  editions  in  both  French  and 
Latin,  and  had  indeed  become  almost  a  text-book  in  western  Europe.  A 
sufficient  proof  is  found  in  the  passage  wherein  Montchretien  gives  us 
what  his  editor  calls  la  formulc  parfaite  du  protectionnisme  ;  it  is  almost 
a  verbal  quotation. 

1  Quant    aux    matieres     qu'on  '  Que  Vos  Majestez  .  .  .  ne  per- 

apporte  des  pays   etrangers  il  est  mettent  point  que  Ton  apporte  les 

besoin      .  .  le  (sc.  l'impost)  hausser  ouvrages  de  main,  qui  procedent  de 

aux  ouvrages  de  main,  et  ne  per-  l'art  des  hommes,  ne  que  Ton  em- 

mettre  qu'il  en  soit  apporte  de  pays  porte  les  matieres  et  denrees  crues 

etrange,  ny  souffrir  qu'on  emporte  de  ce  royaume.' — Montchretien, 

du  pays  les  denrees  crues.  .  .  .' —  p.  247. 
Bodin,  bk.  vi.  ch.  hi.  p.  877  in  ed. 
1598. 

Moreover  it  is  evident,  on  looking  at  the  context,  that  Montchretien 
is  not  here  merely  making  use  of  a  phrase  which  may  have  become 
current ;  he  is  copying  Bodin  with  the  '  Republique  '  open  before  him. 
For  the  paragraph  beginning  on  p.  239,  comparing  the  '  inexhaustible 
resources  '  of  France  with  the  mines  of  other  countries,  is  taken  from 
Bodin,  p.  876;  and  after  some  four  pages  of  general  grandiloquence 
Montchretien  returns  to  his  copy  on  p.  244  with  the  naive  remark, 
Betournons  d'ou  nous  sommes  partis. 

Considering  that  it  is  precisely  for  his  masterly  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  that  his  editor  recommends  Montchretien  to  our  admiration 
and  imitation,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  further.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  point  out  one  or  two  other  instances  of  plagiarism.  On 
the  question  of  currency  (pp.  176  sea.)  he  makes  much  the  same  use  of 
Bodin's  chapter  on  the  topic  as  in  the  case  of  customs  :  where  he  leaves 
his  master,  as  in  the  assertion  (p.  257)  that  the  influence  on  prices  of  the 
new  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  can  be  overcome  by  a  state  super- 
vision of  trade,  he  falls  into  mere  confusion.  An  amusing  example  of 
unabashed  pilfering  is  afforded  by  Montchretien' s  book  iv.,  on  the  duties 
of  the  prince.  He  had  already  said  over  and  over  again  all  he  really 
wanted  to  say  ;  but  he  thought  his  book  was  not  long  enough,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pad.  One  of  the  most  original  portions  of  Bodin's  treatise  was 
the  opening  chapter  of  book  vi.,  in  which  he  had  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  the  censure— a  sort  of  combined  census  and  statistical  survey — as 
a  means  of  exercising  control  over  public  morals  and  of  introducing  reforms 
into  the  administration.  The  proposal  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  widely 
known ;  it  had  already  been  the  subject  of  a  treatise  by  the  celebrated 
jurisconsult  Obrecht  of  Strassburg.  Montchretien  boldly  picks  out  all 
the  more  important  passages  in  Bodin's  chapter,  and  transfers  them  to 
his  own  pages.  The  only  precaution  he  observes  is  to  invert  the  order. 
Thus  pp.  344-345  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  Bodin's  pp.  846-847, 
pp.  346-348  to  Bodin's  pp.  841-843,  and  pp.  351-353  to  Bodin's  pp.  839- 
840  (in  ed.  of  1593). 
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The  condition  of  manufactures  in  France,  which  occupies  Mont- 
chretien's first  book,  is  barely  alluded  to  by  Bodin.  We  have  therefore 
to  look  elsewhere  for  Montchretien's  inspiration  ;  and  we  have  not  far  to 
go,  for  there  is  hardly  one  of  his  proposals  which  had  not  been  made 
over  and  over  again  by  Laffemas  and  others  in  the  later  years  of  Henry 
IV.  Instead  of  representing  an  advance  of  thought,  Montchretien  often 
occupies  a  more  reactionary  position  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  evident  desire 
to  drive  all  foreign  craftsmen  out  of  the  country,  while  Laffemas  would 
only  insist  that  they  should  teach  Frenchmen  their  superior  methods.1 

According  to  his  editor  Montchretien  was  a  genius  whom  his  con- 
temporaries could  not  understand  (p.  xx) ;  an  ardent  benefactor  to  his 
country,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Huguenot  rising  in  which  he  lost  his 
life  because  he  dreamt  of  the  realisation  of  '  vast  aspirations  and  great 
views.'  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  for  a  man  sincerely  to  desire  to 
benefit  his  country  and  himself  at  the  same  time  :  yet  it  may  create  a 
misleading  impression  if  the  personal  motives  known  to  exist  in  any 
particular  case  are  left  altogether  out  of  sight.  And  there  is  one  signifi- 
cant fact  about  Montchretien's  book  which  would  seem  to  cast  no  little 
light  on  its  character  :  it  is  that  the  industry  for  which  Montchretien 
first  asks  protection — an  industry  to  which  he  devotes  more  space  than  to 
others  certainly  far  more  important — was  the  hardware  trade,  the  manu- 
facture in  iron  and  steel  of  arms,  tools,  and  utensils  (pp.  4G-58).  This 
was,  as  it  happens,  his  own  business  (pp.  xii,  xiii,  xv). 

Though  Montchretien  was  not  *  a  great  economist,'  his  book  is  not 
without  its  interest.  True,  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  thick  mercantilist 
pamphlet :  all  its  leading  ideas  are  borrowed,  its  rhetoric  is  often  weari- 
some and  commonplace,  and  it  displays  but  little  judgment  or  balance 
of  mind.  But  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  conditions 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  it  shows  the  direction  in  which 
economic  forces  were  going.  His  denunciation  of  foreign  goods,  especially 
Dutch,  as  cheap  and  nasty ;  his  references  to  the  labour  of  women  and 
children ;  his  complaint  that  factors  and  agents  were  ousting  the  old- 
fashioned  merchant ;  the  importance  he  attributes  to  the  carrying  trade  ; 
his  advocacy  of  the  Dutch  plan  of  trading  in  companies ;  on  these,  and 
many  other  points  like  them,  he  will  always  be  worth  consulting. 

W.  J.  Ashley. 


Selections  from  the  Papers  of  William  Clarke,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
the  Army,  1647-1649,  and  to  General  Monck  and  the  Commanders  of 
the  Army  in  Scotland,  1651-1660.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Firth.  I.  : 
(London  :  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.     1891.) 

The  new  volume  of  the  Camden  Society's  publications  will  be  studied 
with  keen  interest  by  students  of  the  civil  war  ;  and.  it  comes  most 
opportunely  to  throw  new  light  on  what  is  known  to  be  the  most  obscure 
period  of  the  great  struggle.  It  contains  the  reports  of  the  councils  and 
debates  held  by  the  army  officers  and  ■  agitators  '  of  the  new  model 
1  Compare  on  the  Italian  glass-works  Montchretien,  p.  95,  with  Laffemas,  Recueil, 
&c.  (1604),  in  Archives  Curieuses  de  VHistoire  de  France  (1837),  vol.  xiv.  225. 
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between  the  period  when  the  defeated  king  became  the  prisoner  of  par- 
liament, and  the  outbreak  of  the  second  civil  war.  We  are  thus  taken 
into  the  heart  of  the  long  duel  between  the  House  and  the  Army,  between 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  which  ended  in  the  trial  of  Charles  and 
the  triumph  of  the  soldiery.  The  present  volume  contains  mainly  un- 
published notes  of  the  negotiations  and  debates  of  the  army  representatives 
drawn  up  by  the  secretary,  between  April  and  November,  1647,  covering 
the  agitation  caused  by  the  votes  of  parliament  for  disbanding  Fairfax's 
army,  the  army  declarations,  petitions,  and  deputations  to  the  house,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  threatening  London,  the  abduction  of  the  king 
by  Joyce  from  Holmby,  the  march  through  London,  and  the  military 
parliament  held  at  Putney  in  November.  It  is  the  period  covered  in 
Carlyle's  ■  Letters,  &c.'  by  the  '  Army  Manifesto,'  and  Letters,  45-50, 
beginning  with  the  declaration  of  parliament,  30  March,  as  to  the 
mutinous  state  of  the  army,  and  closing  with  the  escape  of  the  king  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Carisbrook.  These  eight 
months,  which  to  a  distant  observer  might  have  seemed  a  time  of 
uneventful  calm,  really  decided  the  issue  whether  the  *  settlement  of  the 
nation '  was  to  be  ultimately  carried  out  by  parliament,  led  by  Holies, 
Waller,  and  Stapleton ;  or  by  the  army,  led  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Fairfax.  The  actual  result  has  long  been  as  well  known  as  it  was 
decisive ;  but  the  exact  steps  in  these  secret  negotiations,  and  the  parts 
played  by  the  different  actors  in  the  intricate  drama,  have  not  yet  been 
fully  explained.  The  present  issue  does  much  to  fill  the  gap.  And  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  recovery  of  important  speeches  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
others  in  his  closest  confidence,  in  debate  with  men  like  Goffe,  Eainborow, 
and  Sexby,  during  those  fervid  days  when  the  Commonwealth  was  still 
in  embryo,  is  an  historical  event  of  no  small  value,  which,  in  its  way,  may 
be  compared  with  the  recovery  of  Burton's  '  Diary.' 

Sir  William  Clarke,  as  he  became  at  the  Restoration,  which  he  lived 
to  serve  as  secretary  at  war,  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  to  the 
new  model  in  1646,  served  as  secretary  to  the  army  council,  1647-1649, 
was  secretary  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  1651,  and  to  Monck  until  the 
Restoration.  This  he  promoted  and  served,  and  he  was  killed  by  the 
Dutch,  in  the  sea-fight  off  Harwich,  under  Monck,  in  1666.  He  was,  it 
would  seem,  a  useful  and  industrious  official,  of  no  special  gifts  and  of 
no  fine  principles,  a  draftsman  and  reporter,  and  not  a  very  good  reporter, 
but  one  who,  in  his  own  way,  has  left  us  invaluable  notes.  His  son,  Dr. 
George  Clarke,  also  secretary  at  war  under  William  III,  bequeathed  the 
papers  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1736.  Mr.  Coxe  gave  some 
account  of  this  collection  in  1852;  but  it  has  not  been  used  by 
historians,  and  a  first  instalment  of  it,  with  the  omission  of  such  docu- 
ments as  are  already  to  be  found  in  print,  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time. 

The  task  of  the  editor  has  been  full  of  difficulties.  The  letters  and 
reports  of  1647  were  not  transcribed  until  1662;  and  the  transcripts, 
which  alone  for  the  most  part  remain,  are  full  of  inaccuracies  and  con- 
fusion. Sentences  in  the  copy  have  been  transposed,  the  wrong  words  and 
names  were  blunderingly  inserted,  letters  were  left  undated  and  unsigned, 
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initials  were  freely  used,  christian  names  omitted,  and  '  officer,'  *  major,' 
or  '  buffe-coate  '  are  among  the  speakers.  All  this  has  been  admirably 
cleared  up  by  Mr.  Firth,  who  has  given  to  all  students  of  the  civil  wars 
so  many  guarantees  of  his  accurate  scholarship  and  minute  knowledge. 
He  knows  his  way  about  the  personnel  of  parliament  and  army  as 
thoroughly  as  a  modern  newspaper  editor  knows  his  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  social  notabilities.  And  thus,  by  Mr.  Firth's  guidance,  we  can 
pick  our  way  clearly  through  the  confused  tangle  of  these  intricate 
negotiations,  mindful  of  the  warning  of  old  given  to  the  historian  of  civil 
wars  (if  we  may  apply  it  to  documentary  perplexities  as  well  as  party 
prejudices),  incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

The  great  interest  of  these  new  '  Clarke  Papers  '  centres  in  the  debates 
of  the  army  during  the  negotiations  with  the  then  presbyterian  parlia- 
ment. And  of  course  the  really  important  point  is  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  character  and  aims  of  Cromwell  and  the  part  taken  by  him  and 
by  Ireton.  To  come  to  the  pith  of  it  at  once,  the  outcome  of  these  new 
documents  is  to  support  the  view  of  those  who  have  regarded  Cromwell, 
even  so  early  as  1647,  as  an  essentially  conservative  and  moderating  force, 
as  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  for  maintaining  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  as  full  of  dread  of  a  mere  military  rule.  He  always 
appears  as  the  mediator,  urging  moderate  counsels,  adjournment  of 
troubled  questions  and  national  and  permanent  interests,  rather  than 
either  mere  army  or  mere  parliamentary  objects.  He  is  so  willing  to 
admit  the  force  of  his  opponents'  arguments,  so  ready  to  compromise  and 
to  conciliate,  to  try  first  one,  then  another  expedient,  so  entirely  without 
parti  pris,  so  evenly  balanced  in  judgment,  and  so  willing  to  shift  his 
ground,  that  to  a  casual  observer  the  great  dictator  does  not  seem  to  know 
his  own  mind,  and  to  be  waiting  to  see  what  will  turn  up.  The  fact  is, 
that  Cromwell  was  already  in  1647  what  he  was  officially  ten  years  later, 
the  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth. 

His  '  beating  about  the  bush  '  and  '  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question  ' 
was  essentially  a  part  of  his  whole  political  character,  which  was  at  bottom 
conservative,  tentative,  intensely  cautious  and  circumspect.  In  the  heat 
of  council,  as  in  the  fury  of  battle,  Oliver  was  always  looking  round, 
watchful  of  the  flanks,  the  rear,  possible  surprises.  He  is  always  taking 
in  the  general  situation  all  round,  and  is  ever  ready  to  accept  the  easiest 
and  most  moderate  solution  compatible  with  the  interests  of  all.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  opportunism  (that  is  to  say,  of  practical 
sense)  recorded  in  political  history.  He  deals  with  Joyce,  Sexby,  and 
Goffe  as  if  he  deeply  sympathised  with  them  in  heart,  but  felt  with  his 
brain  that  they  would  spoil  all  if  they  were  not  kept  tight  in  hand.  How 
noble  a  spirit  rings  in  the  speech,  pages  184-9,  at  the  council  of  war  at 
Beading,  16  July,  a  fortnight  before  the  march  on  London !  The  lieu- 
tenant-general evidently  feels  that  this  extreme  step  will  have  to  be 
taken ;  but  he  fights  against  it  with  a  last  hope  of  a  more  peaceful 
settlement.  He  reminds  the  soldiers  that  their  aim  is  '  a  generall  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  Kingdome  and  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  that 
Justice  and  Kighteousnesse  may  peaceably  flow  out  uppon  us.  That's 
the  maine  of  our  businesse.'     And  then  he  urges  the  great  importance  of 
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obtaining  a  treaty  from  parliament  and  its  ulterior  usefulness.  '  Whatsoever 
wee  gett  by  a  Treaty,'  he  says,  «.  .  .  itt  will  be  firm  and  durable  ;  itt  will 
be  conveyed  over  to  posterity.  .  .  .  Whatsoever  is  granted  in  that  way,  itt 
will  have  firmenesse  in  itt.  Wee  shall  avoid  that  great  objection  that  will 
lie  against  us  that  wee  have  gott  thinges  of  the  Parliament  by  force  ;  and 
wee  knowe  what  it  is  to  have  that  staine  lie  upon  us.  Thinges,  though  never 
soe  good,  obtain'd  in  that  way,  itt  will  exceedingly  weaken  the  thinges,  both 
to  our  selves  and  to  all  posterities  A  fortnight  later  the  conservative  and 
law-abiding  soldier  was  leading  his  troopers  through  London  to  overawe 
the  city  and  parliament,  and  six  years  later  he  closed  the  house  with  a 
company  of  musketeers  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Conventional 
stupidity  calls  this  change  of  front  '  the  intense  duplicity  of  an  ambitious 
adventurer,'  etc.  No  :  it  is  simply  the  necessity  of  a  great  practical 
statesman  struggling  in  the  whirlpool  of  civil  war. 

The  present  volume  throws  some  new  light  on  the  seizure  of  the  king 
on  3  June  by  cornet  Joyce,  who  writes  letters  from  Holmby  of  that  date. 
Their  bearing  is  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  Firth  in  his  long  and  valu- 
able preface  (pp.  vii-lxxvi).  Few  will  dispute  his  conclusion  that  Crom- 
well authorised  Joyce  to  secure  Charles's  person,  that  Joyce  took  his 
orders  direct  from  '  the  lieutenant  general,'  but  that  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, as  both  asserted,  did  not  order  the  abduction  of  the  king  to 
Newmarket,  which  was  a  coup-de-tete  of  cornet  Joyce. 

The  army  debates  now  revealed  to  us  throw  much  light  on  the  anxious 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  seizure  of  the  king  by  the 
troopers,  3  June,  and  the  march  through  London,  6  August.  Evidently, 
the  mass  of  the  soldiers  had  long  insisted  on  it — it  was  truly  the  substitu- 
tion of  military  for  parliamentary  rule — but  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  the  other  superior  officers  had  held  them  back,  hoping  for  a  '  treaty,' 
or  legal  settlement  by  the  house,  until  at  last,  as  Cromwell  said  (p.  185) 
1  that  wee  shall  bee  necessitated  to  doe.'  Unfortunately,  we  have  almost 
nothing  of  importance  between  the  councils  of  war  at  Beading,  16-17 
July,  and  the  march  on  London,  after  the  '  Eandezvous  on  Hounsloe 
Heath,'  3  August.  Then  we  have  no  further  army  debates  until  28 
and  29  October,  when  the  head-quarters  are  at  Putney.  Naturally, 
whilst  the  army  is  on  the  march  or  engaged  in  strategic  operations,  the 
debates  of  the  officers  and  '  agitators '  are  suspended.  They  are  only 
resumed  when  a  new  course  of  action  has  to  be  decided  on.  And  the 
present  volume  carries  us  no  further  than  these  Putney  debates  (28  October 
to  3  November),  when  the  struggle  entered  on  a  new  phase  by  the  close 
incarceration  of  the  king,  13  November,  1647. 

The  study  of  these  most  important  and  suggestive  debates  of  the 
army  parliament  strongly  confirms  the  view  that  the  21,480  men  of  the 
new  model  under  the  command  of  Fairfax  in  1646-7  were  as  a  body 
greatly  superior  to  the  parliament  of  Westminster,  morally,  intellectually, 
and  materially,  controlled  the  real  will  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  authors 
of  the  war,  and  were  in  reality  the  '  representative  '  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Their  debates  are  conducted  with  a  gravity,  a  force  of  argu- 
ment, a  regularity,  and  an  earnestness  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  any 
parliament,  and  utterly  remote  from  democratic  extravagance  as  from  the 
violence  of  the  camp.    In  everything  but  in  name  and  in  law  the  army 
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council  was  the  true  parliament ;  and  their  grave  and  pregnant  debates 
contrast  well  with  the  pedantry,  fanaticism,  and  trifling  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  orators  at  Westminster.  It  is  noticeable  how  little  their  speeches 
are  larded  with  biblical  tropes  and  outpourings  of  spirit.  The  judicious 
Clarke  may  have  suppressed  some  '  common  form  '  of  this  kind  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  debates  turn  on  very  practical  arguments,  and  even  the  most 
violent  of  the  '  sectaries  '  uniformly  appeal  to  common  sense  and  not  the 
light  of  the  spirit.  In  fact,  the  studied  moderation,  guarded  utterances, 
and  involved  habits  of  statement  make  much  of  the  debates  obscure  and, 
it  must  be  added,  tedious.  And  of  them  all  Cromwell  himself  carries 
caution,  qualification  of  every  remark,  and  general  allusiveness  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  pain  and  fatigue  to  follow  his  meaning.  Ireton 
stands  out  as  the  most  vigorous  debater  and  the  most  pointed  orator,  as 
he  is  also  the  theorist,  the  draftsman,  the  pen  of  the  army.  And  if  this 
born  politician  had  lived  to  become  the  '  leader '  of  Cromwell's  house  of 
commons,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might  have  been  able  to  sway  it. 
What  is  most  interesting  in  the  debates  is  to  note  the  extent  and  depth 
to  which  new  social  and  political  theories  were  already  developed.  And 
it  will  be,  no  doubt,  news  to  the  general  reader  to  find  our  soldiers  of 
1647  working  out  political  constitutions  on  the  basis  of  an  original 
'  social  contract,'  which  he  probably  imagines  was  invented  by  Eousseau 
in  1762.  The  English  Commonwealth  of  1649  was  truly  the  result  of 
a  profound  social  revolution,  and  this  volume  serves  anew  to  remind  us 
what  genuine  public  spirit  and  what  practical  genius  went  to  the  making 
of  it.  Frederic  Harbison. 


The  Interregnum:  Studies  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  F.  A.  Inder- 
wick,  Q.C.  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  and  Eivington. 
1891.) 

Mr.  Inderwick's  book  is  the  latest  sign  of  that  interest  in  the  English 
Commonwealth  which  has  been  awakened  by  the  discovery  that  it  in 
many  respects  anticipated  the  democratic  tendencies  of  our  own  day.  He 
abstains,  as  a  rule,  from  launching  out  into  general  political  history,  and 
confines  himself  principally  to  putting  together  the  evidence  which  he 
has  gathered  from  various  sources  on  the  social  and,  above  all,  the  legal 
development  of  the  nation  between  the  execution  of  the  first  Charles 
and  the  restoration  of  the  second.  It  is  true  that  his  evidence  is  often 
fragmentary,  and  that  it  will  no  doubt  be  hereafter  supplemented  by  other 
inquirers,  or,  best  of  all,  by  himself ;  but  he  handles  that  which  he  has 
before  him  in  a  manner  which  is  distinctly  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  England  was  really  like  in  those  troublous  days,  and  not  what 
political  partisans  on  either  side  represented  it  to  be. 

To  take  an  example,  the  enforcement  of  morality  by  law  has  always 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  charge  against  the  puritans,  the  stringency 
of  the  puritan  system  being  said  to  lead  inevitably  by  the  law  of  reaction 
to  the  vice  of  the  Eestoration.  Mr.  Inderwick  questions,  apparently  on 
good  grounds,  whether  the  act  of  10  May,  1650,  which  made  '  adultery  a 
capital  offence  '  and  '  other  acts  of  immorality  punishable  with  three 
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months'  imprisonment'  (p.  33),  was  actually  put  in  execution  with  suffi- 
cient persistence  to  bring  about  a  strong  reaction.  He  has  only  been 
able  to  find  two  cases  in  which  the  death  sentence  was  certainly  inflicted 
for  adultery.  Besides  these  there  were  three  cases  in  the  western  circuit 
in  which  the  charge  was  brought,  but  the  result  is  unknown.  There 
were  also  twelve  cases  of  incontinency,  but  in  none  of  these  was  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  inflicted ;  the  accused,  if  convicted,  being 
simply  bound  over  to  good  behaviour.  The  records  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  give  much  the  same  result. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Inderwick's  researches. 
When  he  sallies  forth  upon  the  ground  of  general  history  he  is  less  con- 
clusive. His  sketch  of  Lilburne's  character  hardly  runs  above  the  level  of 
a  caricature,  and  merely  serves  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  has  no 
acquaintance  with  Lilburne's  own  writings.  He  supposes  that  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  in  his  youth  has  a  place  in  Suckling's  '  Session  of  the 
Poets'  (p.  214,  note  1),  confusing  him  with  John  Hales  of  Eton;  and 
though  he  has  Clement  Walker's  authority  for  saying  that  the  council 
of  war  met  on  Christmas  Day,  1648,  and,  being  '  animated  by  senti- 
ments of  peace  and  good  will,  voted  for  a  toleration  of  all  religions ' 
(p.  121),  it  is  certain  that  the  statement  is  untrue.  Cromwell,  so  far 
from  growing  more  tolerant  as  he  grew  older,  maintained  all  through  the 
years  of  his  political  influence  the  same  attitude  about  toleration,  namely, 
that  it  was  excellent  in  the  case  of  those  who  did  not  endanger  the  state. 
In  1647  he  was  ready  to  tolerate  even  the  Roman  catholics,  if  he  could 
obtain  a  peaceful  settlement  under  Charles,  and  when  he  talked  of  doing 
this  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  not,  as  Mr.  Inderwick  thinks 
(p.  149),  ripening  new  ideas  in  his  mind,  but  simply  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  put  in  force  the  doctrine  which  he  had  held  eleven  years 
before. 

Much  more  of  this  kind  might  be  said ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  as  well 
as  ungracious  to  carry  criticism  further.  An  author  is  to  be  estimated 
as  he  does  well  that  which  he  professes  to  do,  not  as  he  does  badly 
that  which  forms  but  an  incidental  portion  of  his  task.  On  one  point  we 
may  fairly  ask  for  more  information.  At  pp.  174,  175,  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  judicial  destitution  in  which  England  was  before  the  first 
circuits  of  the  judges  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  picture  is  appalling, 
and  the  reader  with  a  turn  for  investigation  naturally  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  picture  is  true.  Mr.  Inderwick,  however,  usually  profuse  in 
references,  gives  not  a  single  reference  here.  Is  it  true,  for  instance,  that 
before  1649  juries  had  for  many  years  been  '  seldom  summoned  '  ?  At  all 
events  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  persons  condemned  to  death 
at  York  on  one  occasion  in  1648,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were 
only  condemned  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  pamphlets  of  1647  and 
1648  rake  up  every  imaginable  grievance,  but,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,^  they  make  no  complaint  of  any  difficulty  in  collecting  juries.  The 
point  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  his  book 
comes  to  a  second  edition  Mr.  Inderwick  will  tell  us  more  about  it. 

Samuel  R.  Gabdinek. 
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The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.    By  Hannis  Taylor. 

In  two  parts  :  Part  I.     (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  & 

Eivington.     1889.) 
The  Beginnings  of  American  Nationality.    By  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.D. 

(Baltimore:   Publication  Agency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1890.) 
The  New  Hampshire  Federal    Convention  of   1788.    By  Joseph  B. 

Walker.     (Boston  :  Cupples  &  Kurd.    1888.) 
Essays  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1775-89.     By 

Graduates  and  former  Members  of  the   Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Edited  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Ph.D.     (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin, 

&Co.    1889.) 
Constitutional  History  as  seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  and  others.     (New  York : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889.) 

There  have  been  eminent  American  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  as  if  it  were  altogether  an  original  work, 
'  struck  off  at  a  heat '  by  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  Of  late  years 
historical  methods  have  been  applied  to  it ;  its  origins  are  traced  to 
English  institutions  and  traditions  ;  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
long  process  of  experiment,  discussion,  and  controversy  which  preceded 
the  establishment  of  a  national  executive  at  Washington.  Of  the  books 
now  before  us  the  most  comprehensive  is  that  of  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor. 
He  founds  himself,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  entirely  on  the  work  of  previous 
historians ;  his  own  work  is  original  only  by  virtue  of  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  he  arranges  his  material  so  as  to  bring  out  the  true  relation 
between  English  and  American  history.  His  object  is  to  show  that  each 
of  the  American  colonies  was  an  '  involuntary  and  unconscious  reproduc- 
tion of  the  English  kingdom  ;  '  that  when  the  colonies  first  united  in  a 
confederacy,  the  experiment  failed,  because  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
entire  course  of  their  experience  ;  and  that  success  was  finally  attained  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  '  composite  state,'  operating  on  individuals  as  well 
as  states,  and  constituted  somewhat  after  the  English  model.  Mr.  Taylor 
begins  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain,  and  his 
first  volume  brings  him  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
may  perhaps  question  the  wisdom  of  giving  so  much  space  to  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  England  ;  but  on  this  point  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment  until  the  book  is  completed.  The  instalment  here  presented  is 
careful  and  scholarly ;  it  may  be  read  with  profit  even  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Freeman  and  Stubbs. 

Intercolonial  co-operation  begins  with  the  New  England  Confedera- 
tion of  1643,  but  the  first  congress  of  anything  like  national  import- 
ance was  that  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  There  was  as  yet  no 
desire  for  corporate  union  ;  but  each  colony  felt  that  it  required  the  help 
of  its  neighbours  to  throw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England  and 
to  assume  the  rank  of  a  self-governing  state.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
story  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Albion  W.  Small.  He  gives  a  careful  analysis  of 
documents  relating  to  the  congresses  of  1774-75,  the  parties  represented, 
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the  powers  of  the  delegates,  the  acts  of  congress,  and  the  corresponding 
acts  of  the  individual  colonies.  Mr.  Small  pleads  guilty  to  an  ambition 
to  rescue  the  constitutional  history  of  his  country  from  the  <  misinter- 
pretations of  Von  Hoist.'  Whether  he  has  succeeded  in  his  enterprise 
or  not  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  attempt  to  decide  ;  the  value  and 
interest  of  his  documents  are  indisputable,  as  well  as  the  clearness 
with  which  he  discriminates  two  questions  often  confused— the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  legal  interpretation  of  the  constitution  on  the  sub- 
ject'of  inter-state  relations,  and  the  question,  what  is  (or  was  at  any 
given  moment)  the  will  of  the  American  people  in  regard  to  inter-state 

relations.  ,        . , 

The  period  of  what  may  be  called  imperfect  federation  begins  with  the 
congress  of  1774,  and  closes  at  one  p.m.  on  21  June,  1788,  when  the  new 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  New  Hampshire  convention.  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Walker  has  compiled  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  this  convention  ; 
his  little  book  consists  for  the  most  part  of  personal  and  local  notes,  but 
it  helps  us  to  realise  what  the  state  of  the  country  was,  and  to  appreciate  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  the  new  federal  authority.  New 
Hampshire,  even  in  1788,  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
a  constitution  which  permitted  the  existence  of  slavery.  The  leader  of 
the  anti-slavery  party  was  Joshua  Atherton,  whose  grandson  made  him- 
self a  name,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  movement  for  abolition,  as  the  inventor 
of  that  very  questionable  compromise  known  as  the  '  Atherton  gag.'  We 
note  that  Colonel  Ebenezer  Webster,  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  represented 
Salisbury  in  the  convention.  He  wished  to  vote  for  the  constitution  ;  he 
thought  that  it  offered  many  advantages  over  the  confederacy,  and  that 
Washington  might  be  trusted  to  see  that  it  was  honestly  worked.  But 
the  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of  Salisbury  took  a 
strong  line  on  the  slavery  question,  and  Colonel  Webster  thought  it  best 
not  to  vote  in  the  final  division.  Atherton  was  closured,  and  the  motion 
of  the  party  of  ratification  was  carried  by  57  votes  to  47. 

The  transition  from  a  treaty  of  states  to  a  national  constitution  was 
opposed  at  every  step  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  :  of  this  many 
proofs  are  furnished  in  the  volume  of  essays  edited  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Jameson.  The  editor  himself  has  shown  how  the  appellate  committee  of 
congress,  appointed  to  deal  with  cases  of  maritime  capture,  was  modelled 
on  the  court  of  the  lords  commissioners,  who  were  virtually  an  appellate 
committee  of  the  English  privy  council ;  and  how  the  committee  of  con- 
gress was  developed  into  a  permanent  tribunal,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lineal  predecessor  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Even 
the  supreme  court,  when  it  came  into  being,  was  met  with  resistance  by 
the  state-rights  party  ;  so  late  as  1809,  Pennsylvania  called  out  her 
militia  to  protect  an  unsuccessful  litigant  against  the  service  of  process. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  constitution  in  1788  were  counted  such  men 
as  Patrick  Henry,  Clinton,  and  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland  ;  the  name  of 
Jefferson  was  quoted  against  it  ;  and  there  was  a  formidable  movement 
for  a  second  convention  to  reconsider  its  provisions.  This  movement 
forms  the  subject  of  an  essay  contributed  to  Dr.  Jameson's  volume  by  Mr. 
E.  P.  Smith.  Mr.  Guggenheimer  deals  with  the  development  of  the 
executive  departments  at  Washington.    In  America,  as  in  England,  the 
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departments  were  organised  under  the  superintendence  of  boards  or 
committees  ;  in  both  countries  the  system  of  boards  has  been  superseded  by 
a  system  which  places  each  department  under  a  single  minister.  British 
ministers  are,  however,  the  servants  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  American 
executive  was  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  congress,  and  ministers 
became  merely  the  assistants  and  subordinates  of  the  president.  One 
result  of  the  jealousy  of  the  states  was,  that  the  national  executive  was 
started  on  a  very  humble  scale  ;  when  Jay  became  secretary  of  state  he 
had  only  two  clerks.  For  the  condition  of  society,  especially  in  the  south, 
during  this  formative  period,  reference  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Trent's  essay 
on  the  American  churches,  and  to  Dr.  E.  Brackett's  account  of  the  status 
of  the  slave  during  the  years  1775-89. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  one  point  where  American  practice 
has  diverged  widely  from  English  tradition.  In  England  the  legislature 
is,  as  lawyers  say,  omnipotent ;  no  court  can  set  aside  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment. In  America  all  legislative  bodies  exercise  limited  powers,  and 
the  courts  may  set  aside  an  act  of  congress  if  it  exceeds  the  powers  given 
by  the  written  constitution.  Tocqueville,  in  a  well-known  passage,  has 
described  the  power  vested  in  the  American  courts  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  barriers  ever  devised  against  the  tyranny  of  political  assemblies. 
But  the  word  '  devised '  is  not  strictly  appropriate  ;  the  authority  of  the 
courts  was  not  conferred  upon  them  by  the  mere  act  of  those  who  framed 
the  constitution  ;  it  grew  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  colonial  government. 
So  early  as  1780,  the  right  of  pronouncing  on  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  was  claimed  by  the  judges  in  New  Jersey  ;  and  in  1786  certain  of 
the  judges  in  Rhode  Island  were  put  on  their  trial  for  making  a  similar 
claim.  The  arguments  in  these  cases  are  not  reported ;  but  if  English 
precedents  were  referred  to,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  judges 
would  distinguish  between  the  omnipotence  of  the  English  parliament 
and  the  necessarily  limited  authority  of  a  colonial  assembly.  When  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  drawn  up,  the  federalists  could  not 
claim,  and  did  not  wish  to  claim,  unlimited  authority  for  the  federal 
legislature ;  congress  retained  the  character  impressed  on  the  state 
legislatures  by  their  colonial  origin. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  federal  and  state  courts, 
that  constitutional  law  occupies  a  more  important  or  at  least  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States  than  in  that  of 
England.  The  development  of  American  constitutional  law  is  ably 
described  in  the  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  eminent  lawyers  before 
the  Political  Science  Association  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Judge 
Cooley  contributes  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  supreme  court ;  the 
periods  during  which  that  court  was  presided  over  by  Marshall  and  Taney 
are  assigned  to  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Biddle  ;  and  the  period 
since  1865  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kent.  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain  deals 
with  the  state  judiciary,  and  the  introduction  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
H.  W.  Rogers.  As  might  be  expected,  the  lectures  are  of  various  degrees 
of  merit,  but  they  are  all  worth  reading.  The  volume  which  contains 
them  should  find  a  place  in  every  legal  and  historical  library. 

T.  Raleigh, 
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The  Genesis  of  the  United  States.  A  series  of  Historical  Manuscripts 
noiv  first  printed.  By  Alexander  Brown.  Two  volumes.  (London; 
Heineman.    1890.) 

Mr.  Brown's  is  undoubtedly  a  very  handsome  book,  and  to  the  student 
of  one  special  period  of  colonial  history  a  very  interesting  book.  Yet 
one  cannot,  quite  avoid  asking  the  rather  thankless  question :  for  what 
class  of  readers  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  book  intended  ? 

Mr.  Brown  has  made  a  careful  collection  of  unpublished  manuscripts 
and  rare  pamphlets,  bearing  on  the  colonisation  of  Virginia,  between  the 
first  project  for  a  corporate  scheme  of  colonisation  in  1605  and  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  under  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  1614.  He  has 
also  added  references  to  the  better  known  tracts  and  pamphlets  already 
published.  His  two  volumes  are,  in  fact,  a  complete  bibliography 
of  Virginian  history ;  or  one  should  perhaps  rather  say  of  the  history  of 
the  Virginia  Company  during  those  ten  years.  To  this  Mr.  Brown  has 
added  a  hundred  portraits  of  persons  connected,  some  very  remotely,  with 
the  Virginia  Company,  with  accompanying  biographical  sketches.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  see  the  connexion  between  the  two  portions  of  the  book. 
If  it  is  meant  as  a  real  working  help  to  a  student  engaged  on  Virginian 
history,  what  one  may  call  the  ornamental  part  of  the  book  seems  out  of 
place.  It  distends  it  to  dimensions  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  its 
historical  value.  Two  solid  quarto  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  a 
single  colony  for  ten  years  is  a  large  allowance.  However,  both  parts  of 
the  book  are  good  in  themselves.  The  portraits  are  good  and  singularly 
well  reproduced,  and  much  of  the  material  newly  brought  to  light  is  of 
great  historical  interest. 

The  chief  service  which  Mr.  Brown  has  rendered  to  American  history 
is  in  obtaining  translations  of  a  number  of  documents  from  the  archives  at 
Simancas,  many  of  them  written  in  cipher,  showing  how  the  Spanish 
court  regarded  the  scheme  of  Virginian  colonisation.  How  the  English 
settlement  might  be  frustrated  without  an  open  breach  with  the  English 
court,  is  the  ever-recurring  burden  of  these  letters.  Fortunately,  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  company  were  quite 
alive  to  the  danger.  Whatever  knowledge  the  Spaniards  had  of  the 
actual  condition  and  resources  of  the  colony  was  gained  by  stealth.  A 
letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  Zuniga  to  Philip  III,  written  in  the 
spring  of  1609,  shows,  what  is  confirmed  by  other  letters,  that  the  main 
source  of  danger  was  the  existence  in  England  of  Eoman  catholics  who 
sympathised  with  Spain.  Zuniga  tells  his  master  that  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour  is  willing  to  make  a  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  to  pick  up  on  the  way 
a  Spaniard  at  the  Canaries  or  Porto  Eico,  who  should  get  all  the  informa- 
tion needful  for  displacing  the  colonists.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  shows 
that  it  was  for  no  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government 
that  Smith  and  his  associates  did  not  share  the  fate  of  Ribault  and  his 
brother  Huguenots  in  Florida. 

Later  documents  in  Mr.  Brown's  book  show  how  a  plot  not  unlike 
that  designed  by  Zuiiiga  and  Lord  Arundell  was  actually  carried  out.  In 
the  summer  of  1611  a  Spanish  ship  piloted  by  an  English  renegade 
named  Lymbry  touched  at  Jamestown.     The  commander,  with  Lymbry 
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and  another,  went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  three  were  captured. 
An  English  pilot  was  then  sent  off  to  bring  the  Spanish  ship  into  harbour. 
The  master,  however,  distrusted  the  English  and  kept  the  pilot  as  a 
hostage.  Some  ineffectual  proposals  were  made  by  the  captain  from  a 
boat  to  the  English  on  shore  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  nothing 
was  arranged.  Finally  the  Spanish  ship  sailed  off  with  the  English 
pilot  on  board  her,  while  Lymbry  and  the  two  Spaniards  remained 
prisoners  at  Jamestown.  There  they  stayed  as  prisoners  for  three  years. 
Letters  written  by  Molina  during  his  captivity  are  included  in  Mr. 
Brown's  collection.  In  one  the  writer  inveighs  against  the  unchristian 
conduct  of  his  captors.  They  intended,  they  told  him,  to  make  Lymbry 
drunk,  if  other  means  of  getting  information  from  him  failed,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  masters.  At  length  Molina  was 
brought  back  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  as  Pocahontas  and  her  husband. 
Lymbry,  one  is  glad  to  know,  got  his  deserts  at  last,  and  was  hanged  on 
the  voyage. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if  Mr.  Brown  had  followed  his  investi- 
gations into  the  Spanish  archives  a  few  years  further.  We  might  then 
have  known  what  grounds  there  were  for  the  current  suspicions  that  the 
policy  of  James  towards  the  Virginia  Company  was  dictated  to  him  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Gondomar.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Brown  (p.  245) 
says :  '  It  was  the  constant  dread  of  the  Spanish  government  that  King 
James  would  take  the  enterprise  openly  under  the  protection  of  the  crown, 
and  yet  when  he  did  so  we  have  been  told  that  it  was  done  specially  to 
please  Spain.'  To  argue  thus  is  to  overlook  the  great  change  which  events 
had  made  between  1609  and  1620.  At  the  outset  it  might  well  seem  that 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  king  were  conditions  needful  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  colony.  But  by  1620  it  was  manifest  that  the  colony  could 
thrive  without  them.  The  alternative  then  lay,  not  as  before  between  a 
colony  supported  by  the  king  and  no  colony  at  all,  but  between  a  colony 
supported  by  a  patriotic  and  independent  corporation  and  one  administered 
in  subservience  to  the  policy  of  Spain. 

All  the  questions  which  concern  Smith  and  Pocahontas  have  been 
thrashed  out  too  thoroughly  to  leave  Mr.  Brown  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing much  that  is  new.  He  does  however  notice  one  point  of  some 
little  importance.  According  to  Strachey,  a  good  contemporary  authority, 
Pocahontas  in  1610  married  an  Indian  chief  named  Kocoum.  Strachey 
also  says  that  the  name  Pocahontas  means  '  a  little  wanton.'  It  is  therefore, 
as  he  points  out,  not  unlikely  that  it  was  a  nickname  applied  to  more  than 
one  of  Pocahontas'  daughters,  and  the  wife  of  Kocoum  was  a  different 
person  from  the  well-known  Pocahontas.  Mr.  Brown  seems  also  to  think 
that  the  identity  of  the  Pocahontas  who  befriended  Smith  with  the  Poca- 
hontas who  married  Kolfe  is  not  certain.  It  is  true  that  Smith,  writing  in 
1600,  said  that  Pocahontas  was  then  ten  years  old,  whereas  there  is 
authentic  evidence  that  the  Pocahontas  who  married  Rolfe  in  1614  was 
then  nineteen.  But  Smith  in  1608  might  have  been  ill-informed  or  might 
have  regarded  the  matter  as  unimportant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Smith, 
when  he  wrote  in  1624,  intended  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  Pocahontas 
of  his  story  of  1608  was  the  Pocahontas  who  married  Rolfe  and  came  tc 
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England.  It  would  be  a  strange  coincidence  if  the  identity  of  name  had 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  for  thus  deceiving  his  readers. 

In  dealing  with  the  general  question  of  Smith's  character  Mr.  Brown 
takes  the  unfavourable  view.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Brown  is  right 
in  treating  the  history  of  1624  as  a  vainglorious  romance.  But  I  think 
that  he  underrates  the  service  done  to  the  colony  by  Smith  in  1608.  If 
his  own  account  of  his  doings  in  that  year  was  substantially  untrue,  his 
enemies,  and  he  did  not  want  them,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  exposed 
his  falsehood.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  an  independent  and  unfriendly 
witness,  whose  testimony  as  far  as  it  goes  distinctly  confirms  Smith. 
Wingfield,  the  first  president,  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Smith.  Yet  he  in  his 
1  Discourse  of  Virginia  '  says,  ■  the  councillors,  Mr.  Smyth  especially, 
traded  up  and  down  the  river  with  the  Indians  for  corn,  which  relieved 
the  colony  well.'  He  also  gives  a  short  account  of  Smith's  journey  into 
Powhatan's  country  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tallies  with  Smith's  contem- 
porary story.  Smith  no  doubt  discredited  himself  at  a  later  day  by  the 
romance  which  he  or  hack  writers  using  his  name  put  forth.  But  if  he 
had  disappeared  from  Virginian  history  altogether  in  1609  he  would  pro- 
bably be  remembered  as  one  who  did  good  service  to  the  colony  in  a  trying 
time,  and  who  then  blew  his  own  trumpet  in  a  somewhat  boastful  and 
aggressive  fashion.  J.  A.  Doyle. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor.  Ninth  Series.  I-II.  Government  and 
Administration  of  the  United  States,  by  Westel  W.  Willoughby 
and  William  F.  Willoughby.  (Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.   1891.) 

1  These  chapters  were  originally  prepared  for,  and  used  as  a  manual  in, 
the  public  schools  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  In  a  revised  and  simpli- 
fied form  they  are  now  published  as  one  of  "  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  History  and  Politics."  The  aim  of  this  revision  is  to  furnish 
assistance  to  students  beginning  the  study  of  the  history  and  practical 
workings  of  our  political  institutions.'  The  plan  of  the  work  is  excellent. 
It  is  not  a  mere  exposition  of  the  written  constitution,  but  an  account  of 
the  federal  institutions  as  they  are  actually  worked  at  the  present  day.  In 
accordance  with  their  purpose,  the  authors  have  devoted  a  chapter  to 
'  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,'  short  but  clear  and  impartial. 
The  description  of  the  government  and  its  various  departments  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  transition  from  colonial  de- 
pendence to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1787  ;  and  this  again  is 
preceded  by  some  remarks  about  government  in  general.  At  the  end  of 
the  treatise  are  some  useful  bibliographical  notes. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
plan  of  it.  After  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  senators  are  elected  it 
is  rather  misleading  to  say  simply  that  '  vacancies  among  representatives 
to  Congress  are  filled  in  a  similar  manner  '  (p.  40).  It  is  careless  to  use 
^  Congress '  for  the  house  of  representatives,  in  such  a  context  ;  and 
similar  '  is  more  false  than  true.  The  student  with  a  taste  for  elementary 
arithmetic  will  be  puzzled  by  reading  :  <  The  proportion  of  people  in  the 
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United  States  who  reside  in  cities  is  increasing.  ...  In  1790,  33  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  lived  in  cities  of  over  8,000  inhabitants,  while 
to-day  over  25  per  cent,  live  in  cities  of  this  size  or  over  '  (p.  92).  It  is 
neither  good  logic  nor  good  history  to  limit  the  term  '  Eepublic  '  to  repre- 
sentative democracies  (pp.  14,  90).  '  Slavocracy '  (p.  133)  is  a  vile  word, 
and  is  the  less  to  be  excused  because  it  is  meant  to  mean  '  slave-holders.' 
In  the  bibliography,  among  general  works  en  government  is  named 
Thomas  Aquinas'  '  Of  the  Government  of  Principles,'  a  treatise  unknown 
in  the  old  world.  If  carefully  corrected,  the  book  would  make  a  very 
excellent  school-book ;  but  does  it  deserve  a  place  among  the  many 
valuable  '  Studies '  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ? 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 


Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  Early  Life,  1788-1812 ;  as  Irish  Secretary,  1812- 
1818 ;  and  as  Secretary  of  State,  1822-1827.  From  his  Private 
Correspondence.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Viscount 
Hardinge  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Edited  by  Chakles  Stuaet  Parker,  M.P.,  late 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  (London :  John  Murray. 
1891.) 

Our  knowledge  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  rapidly  extending.  The  publication 
of  the  Greville  Memoirs  and  the  Croker  correspondence  added  largely  to 
our  acquaintance  with  the  minister.  During  the  last  few  months  three 
short  biographies — among  which  Mr.  Thursfield's  little  book  may  be  cited 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  short  memoir — have  made  the  minister's 
character  and  achievements  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  ;  while, 
finally,  Mr.  Parker's  carefully  edited  volume — though  only  an  instalment 
of  his  work — has  given  us  Sir  Eobert's  correspondence  during  the  first 
half  of  his  public  career.  If  in  literature,  as  in  other  things,  the  supply 
is  determined  by  the  demand,  we  have  strong  evidence  of  a  general 
desire  to  know  more  about  the  man  who  will  probably  be  recollected  as 
the  greatest  parliamentary  statesman  of  the  present  century. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  descended  from  men  who  were  excellent 
examples  of  worth  and  industry.  His  grandfather,  Eobert,  '  a  tall, 
robust,  handsome  man,  of  excellent  constitution,  with  a  character  for 
uprightness  and  persevering  industry,  and  possessing  a  mechanical 
genius,'  employed  '  his  talents  in  improving  the  cotton  trade.'  His 
father,  another  Eobert,  '  a  man  of  strong  will  and  untiring  energy,'  had 
the  wisdom  to  appreciate,  and  the  spirit  to  apply  to  his  business  the 
great  improvements  or  inventions  originated  by  Hargreaves  and  Ark- 
wright.  The  minister  himself  was  bom  on  5  Feb.  1788.  As  the  boy  grew, 
'  he  set  to  work  seriously  on  the  manufacture  of  another  Pitt.'  The  effort 
would  have  been  useless  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  excellent  abilities  which 
Peel  inherited  from  both  his  parents.  At  Harrow,  where  the  boy  was 
educated,  he  '  asserted  and  maintained  his  superiority  as  a  scholar.' 
At  Oxford,  he  distinguished  himself  by  winning,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  university,  the  highest  honours  in  both  '  schools  ; '  and,  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
was  brought  into  parliament   as  member  for   Cashel,   the  seat  being 
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bought  by  his  father  for  the  purpose.  He  was  selected  by  Perceval,  who 
was  then  prime  minister,  to  second  the  address  in  1810 ;  he  was  made 
Under-Secretary  for  the  colonies  in  the  same  year ;  and,  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry  under  Liverpool  in  1812,  was  promoted  to  the 
chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland.  Irish  affairs,  then,  as  ever,  difficult 
and  troublesome,  form  the   chief  subject    discussed  in    Mr.   Parker's 

volume. . 

During  the  six  years  in  which  Peel  remained  in  Ireland  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Whitworth,  and  Lord  Talbot  successively  held  the  post 
of  viceroy.  Their  opinions  were  almost  always  in  accord  with  those  of 
their  chief  secretary.  But  their  views  were  of  minor  importance.  As 
Mr.  Parker  puts  it,  '  Successive  Lords  Lieutenant  reigned :  Mr.  Peel 
governed;' 

Ireland,  then  as  always,  was  the  seat  of  unbounded  corruption.  The 
general  election  of  1812  gave  rise  to  fresh  opportunities  for  abuses. 

Lord (Mr.  Parker  suppresses  the  names  of  delinquents)  '  has  made 

as  yet  no  arrangements  for  the  return  for .     His  object  is  an  English 

peerage.'    Peel,  after  consulting  Lord  Liverpool,  declined  to  purchase  the 

borough  by  any  such  arrangement ;  and  Lord thereupon  expressed 

his  willingness  to  take  the  chance  of  the  peerage  and  give  us  the  return 
for  the  borough.  Peel  again  firmly  resisted  a  proposal  '  which,  while  it 
professes  to  make  no  positive  engagement,  makes  a  virtual  one ;     and 

Lord was  left  to  dispose  of  his  borough  as  he  chose.     But  Lord 

was  only  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  who  pestered  the  Irish  office. 

Croker,  at  the  general  election,  was  a  candidate  for  Down.  He  professed 
1  the  greatest  repugnance  to  bribery  ;  '  but  his  return '  absolutely  depended ' 
upon  pounds  sterling.  In  addition  to  the  natural,  i.e.  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  500Z.,  he  required  a  sum  of  2,000?.  for  votes,  and  this  sum  he 
expected  from  government.  Peel  refused  an  application  which  he  had 
apparently  no  means  of  satisfying.  But  when  the  election  was  over 
Croker  importunately  and  successfully  pressed  on  the  minister  the  claims 
of  his  '  martyrs,'  as  he  called  the  electors  who  voted  for  him.      One  of 

them,  Mr.   M ,  received   a  messenger's   place   worth   60/.  a   year  ; 

another,  Mr.  F ,  an  office  of  600Z.  a  year  in  the  customs  ;  and  Croker 

immediately  applied  for  a  tidewaiter's  place  for  a  third.  Mr.  Jennings, 
in  editing  the  Croker  papers,  preserved  a  discreet  silence  about  these 
remarkable  applications.  But  Croker,  after  all,  was  only  one  of  the 
importunate  suitors.  Fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  himself 
home  secretary,  Peel  wrote  to  Goulburn,  who  then  held  the  Irish  office : 

'  I  approve  of  every  word  which  you  wrote  to .     I  found  in  Ireland 

that  every  official  man,  not  content  with  the  favour  of  Government  to 
himself,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  quarter  his  family  on  the  patronage  of 
Government.'     Nor  were   these  gross  abuses  confined  to  official  men. 

'  When  Lord was  here  as  an  aide-de-camp,  so  Peel  wrote  in  1814, 

he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  D ,  a  shoemaker.      Mrs.  D had  a 

son,  who,  by  some  accident  or  other,  bore  a  much  stronger  resemblance 

to  Lord  —  than  to  Mr.  D ,'  and  so,  to  cut  the  story  short,  Lord 

applied  '  for  some  situation  of  about  200Z.  a  year,  with  a  reasonable 

hope  of  further  advancement,'  for  this  young  man.  Peers,  patrons,  and 
politicians  all  thought  that  they  had  a  claim  on  the  patronage  and  on  the 
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bounty  of  the  Irish  government  for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
natural  children. 

An  administration  conducted  on  principles  of  corruption  must  have 
been  eminently  distasteful  to  a  statesman  of  Peel's  temperament.  Though 
he  could  not  escape  from  a  vicious  system,  he  evidently  set  his  face 
against  the  gross  abuse  of  patronage.  He  also  endeavoured  to  correct 
the  frauds  which  permeated  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  '  The 
more  my  attention  is  turned  to  the  barrack  department,  the  more  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  radical  inquiry  is  necessary.'  The  grand  jury  of  Cork 
'  have  laboured  in  defence  of  as  notorious  a  job  as  ever  graced  the  annals 

of  Irish  history.     Mr.  N has  derived  emoluments  in  consequence  of 

the  violation  of  an  express  order  of  the  Treasury  by  his  deputy,  of  which 
he  must  have  been  cognisant.'  These  are  only  samples  of  the  numerous 
abuses  with  which  Peel  was  confronted,  and  which  he  honestly  endea- 
voured to  remedy.  It  was  no  time  for  leniency  towards  offenders.  And, 
in  one  instance,  '  when  the  culprit's  patron  (a  peer)  and  the  department 
concerned  joined  in  recommending  him  to  mercy,  on  the  weak  ground 
that  a  deficit  [in  the  offender's  accounts]  was  principally  occasioned  by 
the  improper  conduct  of  one  of  his  own  family,'  Peel  insisted  on  dis- 
missing the  defaulter,  adding,  with  much  point,  '  I  believe  it  was  the 
king  of  Prussia  who  flogged  a  man  whose  hat  was  really  blown  off  in  a 
high  wind.  It  was  not  the  man's  fault,  but  the  effect  of  the  flogging 
was  that  his  comrades  secured  their  hats  against  the  wind,  and  none 
were  blown  off.'  Defaulting  accountants— Peel  evidently  thought— 
would  be  more  rare  if  defaults,  however  occasioned,  were  rigorously 
punished. 

It  is  still  more  creditable  to  Peel  that,  throughout  his  tenure  of  the 
chief  secretaryship,  he  steadily  endeavoured  to  preserve  order  by  the 
ordinary  law,  without  resorting  to  exceptional  legislation.  In  1813,  not- 
withstanding the  ■  lamentations  of  that  grand  alarmist  Lord  Castlemaine, 
and  the  magistrates  of  his  neighbourhood,'  he  refused  to  re-enact  the 
Insurrection  Act  which  had  expired  in  1810.  In  1814,  he  so  far  yielded  to 
the  clamour  of  those  around  him  as  to  ask  Parliament  to  strengthen  the 
Irish  government  with  the  powers  which  that  measure  conferred  on  it.  But 
he  held  these  in  reserve  ;  and,  in  1815,  when  Ireland  was  stripped  of  troops 
for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  reports  of  plots 
and  conspiracies  were  brought  daily  before  him,  he  declined  to  regard  the 
situation  '  through  the  distorted  magnifier  with  which  most  of  our  country 
correspondents  are  apt  to  view  it,'  declaring  emphatically  that  '  we  ought 
to  have  been  impeached  if  we  had  enforced  the  Insurrection  Act  upon  such 
grounds  as  those  on  which  the  magistrates  of  Westmeath  and  Meath 
desired  it.'  He  gave  a  still  greater  instance  of  moral  courage  in  1817. 
In  that  unhappy  year,  when  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in 
England,  and  general  distress  prevailed  throughout  Ireland,  he  was  able 
to  announce  in  parliament  that  he  required  no  severe  measures,  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  reduce  the  military  force. 

Unhappily,  if  Peel's  administration  of  the  Irish  office  deserves  nothing 
but  praise,  his  efforts  in  parliament  were  not  always  equally  fortunate.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  peace  some  prospect  was  afforded  of  terminating  the 
chief  Irish  grievance  by  a  rational  settlement  of  the  Roman  catholic 
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question ;  and  Peel,  opposing  himself  to  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  became 
the  chief  spokesman  of  the  protestant  party.  At  the  time  his  policy  was 
received  with  shouts  of  approval.  Letters  and  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion flowed  in  on  the  young  statesman  who  had  'so  ably  and  so  faithfully' 
supported  the  constitution  in  church  and  state.  The  '  protestant '  corpora- 
tion of  Dublin  asked  for  his  portrait ;  and  the  '  protestant '  university  of 
Oxford  chose  him  as  its  representative.  Yet,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
protestant  party  was  rejoicing  at  the  strength  of  a  new  champion,  Peel, 
unconsciously  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  was  about  to  move  on 
a  new  path  to  a  very  different  goal. 

In  1818  Peel  resigned  his  office  of  chief  secretary.  The  reasons  for 
his  resignation  have  never  been  explained ;  and  except  that  we  now  see 
that  he  had  long  been  weary  of  his  office,  and  that  he  differed  from  the 
other  members  of  the  administration  on  some  minor  economical  questions, 
there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Parker's  pages  to  account  for  it.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  more  room  for  surprise  that  he  consented  to  discharge  distasteful 
duties  for  six  years  than  that  he  abruptly  retired  from  them  in  1818. 
But,  though  his  own  conduct  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Lord  Liverpool  did  not,  at  once,  open  to  him  some  more 
suitable  situation  in  the  ministry.  With  the  exception  of  Wellington, 
Castlereagh,  and  Canning,  no  one  in  the  administration  had  rendered 
greater  services  or  had  displayed  greater  promise.  It  appears  from  some 
letters  in  the  Croker  correspondence,  which  Mr.  Parker  has  not  quoted, 
that  Mr.  Croker's  friends  were  anxious  that  Peel  should  take  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer,  and  that  many  of  them  were  actually  con- 
templating his  succession  to  the  prime  ministership.  Peel  replied,  in  an 
amusing  letter,  '  Fudge  !  I  am  thinking  of  anything  but  office,  and  am  just 
as  anxious  to  be  emancipated  from  office  as  the  papists  are  to  be  emanci- 
pated into  it.'  But,  of  course,  he  could  not  without  losing  self-respect 
use  other  language  in  writing  to  Croker.  If  it  had  been  really  desired 
to  succeed  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  in  1818,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  wish  should  be  communicated  to  him  by  the 
prime  minister,  and  not  by  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty ;  and,  while 
Liverpool  remained  silent,  he  could  not  avow  a  desire  for  promotion 
to  a  colleague  who  did  not  even  hold  cabinet  rank.  And,  though  his 
omission  to  do  so  seems  inexplicable,  Liverpool  made  no  effort  to  open 
any  really  suitable  situation  to  Peel  for  more  than  two  years.  The  '  arch- 
mediocrity  '  perhaps  preferred  the  assistance  of  mediocrity.  In  1820, 
on  the  resignation  of  Canning,  he  offered  Peel  the  presidency  of  the 
board  of  control  which  Peel  declined.  In  1821,  on  the  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  cabinet,  he  entrusted  him  with  the  seals  of  the  Home 
Office. 

But,  though  the  minister  found  no  suitable  office  for  Peel  in  1818,  he 
gave  him  work  to  do  which  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  career.  He 
made  him  chairman  of  the  currency  committee.  The  appointment  was 
universally  approved  by  the  tory  party.  The  country  gentlemen,  who  had 
discovered  that  an  inconvertible  currency  kept  up  their  rents,  had  no 
desire  to  return  to  cash  payments;  and  they  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  chairman  of  the  currency  committee  would  share  their  desire.  Peel's 
lather  w&s  known  as  a  strong  advocate  of  paper  money ;  Peel  himself  had 
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voted  in  favour  of  it  in  1811 ;  and  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  they  should 
assume  that  he  would  support  in  his  report  in  1819  the  policy  which  he 
had  supported  by  his  vote  in  1811.  They  omitted  to  notice  that  Peel 
in  1811  had  merely  voted  with  his  party  on  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
paid  no  attention,  and  that  in  1819  he  was  compelled  to  form  his  own 
opinion  on  it.  He  entered  '  upon  the  consideration  of  it  with  a  perfectly 
unprejudiced  mind ;  '  and  naturally  took  up  Horner's  famous  report 
of  1810.  He  '  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention,  with  the  same  attention 
with  which  I  would  read  the  proof  of  a  proposition  in  mathematics.  I 
can  find  no  defect  in  the  argument.'  In  these  circumstances  he  took  the 
course  which  any  honest  man  would  have  taken.  He  set  himself  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  possible  to  return  to  cash  payments  with  the  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  ;  and,  in  consequence,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  act  which  established  gold  as  the  sole  basis 
of  value. 

It  was  Peel's  fortune  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  career  to  be 
responsible  for  three  other  great  reforms— the  introduction  of  a  rational 
criminal  code,  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and  the  triumph 
of  free  trade — in  each  of  which  it  was  his  lot  to  give  effect  to  doctrines 
radically  opposed  to  the  conclusions  which  he  had  previously  supported 
either  by  his  voice  or  his  vote.  But  on  each  of  these  occasions  he  was 
influenced  by  the  same  considerations  which  induced  him  to  adopt  Mr. 
Horner's  currency  principles.  On  examining  the  subject  with  '  a  perfectly 
unprejudiced  mind,'  he  found  that  his  previous  opinions  were  unsound,  or 
— in  the  case  of  Roman  catholic  emancipation — were  untenable,  and  at 
once  determined  that  no  false  desire  for  maintaining  a  reputation  for 
consistency,  or  for  loyalty  to  his  party,  should  deter  him  from  doing  his 
duty.  Posterity  is  not  likely  to  conclude  that  he  was  wrong.  The  only 
questions  which  different  men  will  decide  differently  are,  whether  he 
should  have  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  opinions  which 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  one  after  another  before  its  close  ;  and  whether 
he  should  have  himself  been  the  agent  for  accomplishing  reforms  which 
he  had  a  short  interval  before  pledged  himself  to  resist.  On  the  first 
of  these  questions  judgment  will  probably  be  unanimously  given  in  Peel's 
favour.  Few  public  men  ever  pass  a  long  career  without  modifying  the 
opinions  which  they  profess  at  the  beginning  of  it.  But  Peel  has  the 
exceptional  merit  that  all  his  changes  were  in  the  same  direction.  He 
was  moving  throughout  his  career  from  toryism  to  liberalism.  Born  a 
tory  he  gradually  developed  into  a  liberal  by  conviction.  No  doubt  it 
would  have  been  better  for  his  reputation,  and  would  ultimately  have 
been  better  for  his  party,  if  he  had  found  leisure  to  test  the  principles 
which  he  inherited,  before  he  entered  parliament  in  1809.  But  such 
leisure  was  denied  to  him.  Absorbed  in  the  studies  which  won  him  dis- 
tinction at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  he  could  not  have  found  time  to  examine 
beforehand  the  great  questions  which  were  to  absorb  his  attention  after- 
wards. He  was  compelled  to  approach  them,  as  he  approached  the 
currency  question  in  1819,  with  '  a  perfectly  unprejudiced,'  in  other  words, 
an  entirely  uninstructed  mind ;  and  he  found,  on  examining  them,  that 
the  principles  which  he  had  inherited  were  wrong,  and  the  principles 
which  he  had  opposed  were  right.     There  are,  no  doubt,  many  advan- 
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ta^es  in  young  men  entering  on  a  political  career  when  they  are  fresh 
from  the  university.  But  the  example  of  Peel  ought  to  remind  us  that  such 
men  cannot  be  expected  to  have  mature  opinions  at  the  outset.  They 
must  form  their  true  opinions  as  their  political   knowledge  increases 

later  on. 

It  is  much  more  doubtful  whether  Peel,  either  in  1828  or  in  1845, 
should  have  been  the  agent  for  accomplishing  the  reforms  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  carrying  in  1829  and  184G.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better  for  his  own  reputation  if,  on  each  occasion,  he  had  retired  from 
office,  and  had  left  the  duty  to  other  men.  Mr.  Parker's  volume,  which 
concludes  in  1827,  does  not  justify  us  in  entering  into  this  matter ;  but 
it  ought  completely  to  dispose  of  the  charge,  first  made  by  Lord  G. 
Bentinckin  1846  and  subsequently  repeated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  Peel  had 
behaved  dishonourably  in  retiring  in  1827.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
correspondence  which  Mr.  Parker  publishes,  that  Peel's  sole  reason  for 
retiring  from  Canning's  government  was  his  difference  from  the  new 
prime  minister  on  the  Eoman  catholic  question  ;  that  his  own  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  emancipation  of  the  Eoman  catholics  was  still  unchanged ; 
that  Canning  both  understood  and  appreciated  his  reasons  ;  that  the  two 
men  parted  on  the  best  of  terms  ;  and  that  their  intercourse  was  marked 
1  by  cordiality  and  good-will  '  till  the  very  last  days  of  Canning's  life. 
Untrue  charges,  once  made,  have  a  strange  tendency  to  survive.  But 
Peel's  character,  henceforth,  ought  to  be  clear  of  any  imputation  of  base 
or  dishonourable  conduct  towards  Canning. 

The  other  questions  raised  by  Peel's  career  will  be  considered  more 
properly  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Parker's  later  volumes.  Most  readers 
will  look  forward  to  their  publication  with  impatience.  Mr.  Parker  has 
already  done  so  much  to  make  Peel's  earlier  career  intelligible,  and  has 
done  it  so  well,  that  the  continuation  of  his  work  ought  to  form  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  political  history.  S.  Walpole. 


Bistoria  del  Ampurddn.     By  D.  Jose*  Pella  y  Foegas.     (Barcelona  : 
Tasso  y  Serra.     1883-1889.) 

Those  who  have  seen  for  themselves  the  Belfast  and  the  Ulster  of  Spain 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  contrast  that  the 
Catalan  province  with  its  busy  capital  presents  to  the  rest  of  that  lethargic 
land.  The  rapid  growth  of  Barcelona  and  the  eager  activity  of  its 
people  are  well  reflected  in  the  intellectual  movement  and  the  remarkable 
political  tendencies  of  which  it  has  become  the  centre.  Keen,  restless, 
proud  of  themselves,  patriotic  with  the  patriotism  of  an  ancient  Greek 
rather  than  of  modern  life,  this  interesting  race  hails  in  Barcelona  the 
patria  comun  da  todos  los  Catalanes,  and  is  led  by  its  increasing  prosperity 
to  accentuate  more  strongly  than  ever  the  individual  life  of  the  province 
and  its  claims  to  an  independent  status.  Thus  of  the  two  conflicting 
tendencies  now  at  work  in  national  development,  the  tendency  towards 
centralisation  and  homogeneity  of  existence,  and  the  tendency  to 
strengthen  racial  distinctions,  and  even  to  revive  them  when  half  for- 
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gotten,  Barcelona  has  thrown  itself  heart  and  soul  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  movement,  and  sees  in  a  closer  dependence  on  Madrid  a  tightening 
of  the  bonds  which  unite  it  to  a  corpse.  This  feeling  finds  its  organ  in 
the  local  review,  La  Espana  Regional,  which  advocates  the  principle 
of  decentralisation  and  the  maintenance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Basque 
language,  of  local  peculiarities,  customs,  and  institutions  in  the  widely 
differing  provinces  which  compose  the  Spanish  realm.  It  is  as  an  exponent 
of  the  same  feeling,  and  as  an  outcome  of  el  catalanis?no,  that  the  work 
before  us  has  claims  to  more  than  local  notice. 

But  it  also  deserves  consideration  on  the  ground  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  and  typical  production  of  the  new  historical  school  that  has 
arisen  in  Spain  ;  in  that  capacity  its  successive  '  volumes '  have  attracted 
attention  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also  in  Italy  and  France.  Now  that  the 
character  of  the  French  school — largely  under  the  influence  of  the  ~$cole 
des  Chartes — has  been  so  greatly  changed,  and  its  brilliant  generalisations 
replaced  by  minute  research,  the  Spaniards  seem  ready  to  take  its  place, 
and  to  approach  the  study  of  history  from  the  standpoint  most  congenial 
to  the  Latin  race.  As  if  eager  to  convince  the  world  that  Spain  is  abreast 
of  modern  thought,  they  insist  that  history  is  a  science,  and  love  to  trace 
the  working  of  its  laws,  and  to  generalise  the  results  they  obtain.  D. 
Jose  is  almost  nervously  anxious  to  remind  us  that  this  is  his  attitude  : 
he  gives  to  his  work  the  sub-title  of  '  A  study  of  civilisation  '  in  north-east 
Catalonia,  and  treats  his  subject  throughout  as  one  of  historical  dynamics. 
The  history  and  development  of  Catalonia  are  for  him  the  resultant,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  its  physical  milieu,  that  is,  of  its  geographical  environ- 
ment, on  the  other,  of  successive  invasions  and  immigrations,  from  north 
and  south,  from  east  and  west — all  acting  on  an  original  stock  to  whose 
qualities  and  provenance  he  devotes  elaborate  study.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
fortunate that  he  should  have  taken  for  his  sphere  a  district  which,  lying 
at  the  gate  of  Spain,  was,  from  the  very  first,  one  of  the  *  cockpits ' 
of  Europe,  and  in  which  successive  waves  of  invasion  must  make  it 
peculiarly  difficult  to  trace  a  continuous  or  instructive  development  of  the 
body  politic.  To  study  history  apart  from  its  '  accidents '  is  a  bold  enterprise 
in  the  case  of  a  land  which  has  been  the  scene  of  '  accidents '  so  eventful 
and  so  disturbing  to  historic  laws. 

The  author  stands  on  surer  ground  when  he  assigns  to  these  ■  acci- 
dents '  a  secondary  place  on  the  plea  que  la  historia  debe  scr  la  del  pueblo. 
Here  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Green,  though  taking  for  his  avowed 
model  Macaulay.  Eschewing  with  the  former  ■  drums  and  trumpets,'  he 
claims  with  the  latter  that  history  may  be  made  so  attractive  as  to  be 
read  for  pleasure  by  women  and  even  by  children.  To  attain  this  end  he 
spares  no  pains  to  render  his  narrative  picturesque  without  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  or  even  of  the  principles  of  his  school.  With  Macaulay  he  has,  we 
think,  one  point  in  common  :  he  has  attained,  by  unsparing  industry  an 
absolute  mastery  of  his  subject,  one  of  the  most  essential  .requisites  for  the 
successful  composition  of  history.  Personally  familiar  with  every  spot 
of  which  he  writes,  he  has  sought  his  materials  not  merely  in  books  and 
records,  but  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  and  in  the  shepherd's  hut :  he  has 
conducted  his  own  excavations,  made  his  own  sketches,  taken  his  own 
measurements,  and  even,  like  a  French  novelist,  treated  as  human  docu- 
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ments  the  men  and  women  whom  he  met  and  studied.  Such  thoroughness 
as  this  is  no  less  original  than  refreshing.  Ethnology,  archaeology,  folk- 
lore, custom,  anthropology,  dialect,  numismatics — every  possible  source 
of  information  is  eagerly  pressed  into  the  service.  Professor  Max  Muller 
may  be  glad  to  hear  that  D.  Jose  detects  in  a  popular  legend  an  elaborate 
solar  myth,  while  Mr.  Lang  may  be  equally  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
recognises  in  the  grosser  features  of  Greek  mythology  the  influence  of 
primitive  belief.  As  there  are  those  among  ourselves  who  are  somewhat 
rash  in  detecting  traces  of '  archaic  custom,  so,  perhaps,  D.  Jose's  con- 
clusions must  at  times  be  cautiously  accepted,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
trusts  so  largely  to  the  dance  of  the  Catalans — '  La  Sardana  ' — for  evi- 
dence of  their  Sardinian  origin.  In  the  case  of  a  maritime  people,  as  they 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  not  introduced 
rather  than  indigenous. 

The  origin  of  the  Catalans  in  a  Sardinian  race,  allied  to  the  Etruscans, 
is  one  of  the  author's  main  contentions.  On  these  settlers  he  superimposes 
successive  layers  of  invaders,  Indo-European,  Iberian,  Ligurian,  and 
Gallic.  It  was,  he  holds,  under  the  Gauls,  that  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles 
(circa  460-450  B.C.)  established  what  our  merchant  adventurers  would 
have  termed  a  '  factory '  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  'E/i7roptor,  which, 
through  its  native  equivalent,  Ampuria,  was  the  origin  of '  Ampurdan.'  The 
author  traces  the  fate  of  the  Greek  colony,  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians 
under  Hannibal,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Eoman  dominion. 
The  Goths,  after  long  resistance,  became  masters  of  the  land,  only  to  be 
expelled  by  the  Moors  in  711.  Here  the  author  makes  a  new  point  by 
showing  that  the  fugitives  took  refuge,  not  so  much  in  the  Pyrenean 
valleys  as  in  the  broad  district  of  Septimania,  whence,  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  they  returned  to  reconquer  the  land.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
the  struggle  which  followed  that  the  feudal  system  was  here  established, 
first  under  the  Frank  emperors,  and  then  under  the  local  counts,  when 
the  latter  became  independent.  From  this  point  the  author  traces  the 
gradual  growth  of  liberty  in  the  towns  (which  differ  among  themselves 
in  origin  and  type),  while  the  rural  population  remained  in  a  condition 
parallel  to  that  of  our  own  villeins.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  district 
lost  its  individual  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  it  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Gerona. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  in  a  brief  notice  on  the  many  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  author,  whose  learning  is  equal  to  his  industry,  but  we  must 
give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  exquisite  illustrations  and  fine  get-up  of  the 
work,  which  is  published  at  a  price  far  below  that  which  would  be  possible 
in  England.  It  is  a  book,  as  Professor  Sabatini  has  said,  die  fard 
onore  alia  Spagna,  and  we  would  express  to  the  author,  in  his  own 
Catalan,  the  wish  that  so  able  a  production  tinga  tot  Vexit  que's  mereix.  But 
will  he  forgive  us  for  saying  that  his  discovery  of  a  base  etnica  propia  for  the 
Catalan  '  nation  '  in  its  possession  of  a  crdnco  sardo  might  give  a  valuable 
suggestion  nearer  home  ?  Is  there  no  patriotic  antiquary  in  Wales  who 
will  establish  its  claims  to  self-government  on  the  base  of  a  national 
skull?  J.  H.  Round. 
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Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Russia,  being  the  Ilchester 
Lectures  for  1889-90.  By  Maxime  Kovalevsky.  (London  :  David 
Nutt.     1891.) 

This  is  the  first  work  written  by  a  Russian  in  English  for  Englishmen  on 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  Its  author,  Professor  Kovalevsky,  has  for 
some  years  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  archaic  and  customary 
law.  Of  the  six  lectures  published  in  the  present  volume  the  first  treats  of 
the  matrimonial  customs  and  usages  of  the  Russian  people,  and  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  evolution  of  marriage.  Taking  us  back  to  the  period 
of  the  Matriarchate,  our  author,  describing  the  customs  of  the  various 
Slav  tribes  in  the  earliest  times,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Nestor, 
says  that  the  survival  of  the  licentious  customs  of  the  Drevlians,  Radi- 
mitch,  Viatitch,  and  Severians  may  be  traced  in  the  immorality  of  the 
peasants  of  the  present  day.  The  independence  enjoyed  by  the  Slavonic 
women  of  ancient  times  continues  to  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  sex 
in  Russia.  The  French  writer  Beauplan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  observed  that  marriage  by  capture  prevailed  among  the 
Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  the  ceremonies  and  wed- 
ding songs  of  Great  Russia  still  perpetuate  the  idea  of  force  being  used  to 
defend  the  bride.  Among  the  milder-mannered  Polians  the  bridegroom 
always  preferred  to  pay,  and  this  custom  became  general  among  all  the 
Slavs,  the  veno  or  pretmm  nuptiale  passing  ultimately  into  the  dos  or 
dowry.  But  even  now  the  principle  of  the  law  of  Great  Russia  is  that 
husband  and  wife  should  each  have  distinct  property  with  sole  control 
over  it.  In  his  second  lecture  M.  Kovalevsky  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  peasantry  very  generally  regard  marriage  not  as  a  religious 
ceremony  but  as  a  civil  contract,  and  adds  that  in  the  south  and  south-west, 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  as  well  as  among  Little  Russians,  the  re- 
ligious consecration  of  marriage  is  still  considered  a  superfluous  ceremony. 

Regarding  the  organisation  into  households,  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
'joint  family'  or  'house  community,' differing  only  in  detail  from  that 
of  Western  Europe,  evidence  is  brought  to  show  that  the  hearth  was  the 
unit  of  taxation  in  Northern  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  terms  in  which  this  undivided  household  is  referred  to  in 
old  documents  leave  no  doubt  of  its  high  antiquity.  An  examination  of 
his  institution  brings  to  light  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities.  '  While 
the  authority  of  the  house  elder  (bolshak)  differs  from  that  of  the  Roman 
paterfamilias,  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the  domacliin  of  the  Servian 
zadruga.  The  house  elder  in  Russia  is  in  fact  only  primus  inter  pares, 
the  grown-up  members  of  the  family  constituting  a  family  council.  Th  • 
Russian  peasant,  relying  on  his  mir  or  commune,  has  certainly  develops  I 
some  admirable  qualities,  and  he  has  none  of  that  pushing,  unscrupulous 
egotism,  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  individualism  of  England  and  America . 
The  Russian  of  to-day  is,  however,  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  o* 
individualism.  Between  two  and  three  million  divisions  of  house  com- 
munities have  been  effected  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in'  1861  when 
he  first  obtained  the  right  to  make  them,  and  the  total  disappearance  of 
the  house  community  in  Russia  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time.  . 

In  his  third  lecture  M.  Kovalevsky  discusses  the  past  and  present  of 
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the  Russian  village  community.  This  institution  has  afforded  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy,  some  writers  having  seen  in  it  a  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  purely  Slavonic  origin;  others,  among  whom  are  M.  Fustel  de 
Coulanges  and  his  followers,  have  insisted  on  its  being  an  artificial  system 
introduced  by  the  government  to  facilitate  their  collection  of  taxes.  A 
comparison,  however,  between  the  modern  constitution  of  the  mir  and 
that  described  in  the  old  charters,  supports  the  theory  of  continuity.  So 
too  does  the  study  of  the  various  forms  of  mir  in  several  parts  of  the 
empire  where  its  character  has  been  affected  by  local  circumstances. 
Take,  for  instance,  Northern  Russia,  where  agrarian  communism  of  a 
limited  kind  has  existed  from  the  first,  or  the  south-western  provinces, 
comprising  the  fertile  steppes  on  the  Dnieper,  where  it  went  further,  or, 
lastly,  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  where  redistributions  of  land 
were  very  frequent  and  the  system  known  as  the  '  run-rig  '  tenure  made  its 
first  appearance.  All  these,  however,  had  one  thing  in  common,  that 
serfdom  was  almost  unknown— the  peasants  of  Archangel  were  owners  of 
the  soil,  the  Little  Russians  knew  of  no  social  distinctions,  and  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  were  free.  The  old  Russian  village  community,  says 
M.  Kovalevsky,  appears  very  like  that  of  medieval  England  with  its  system 
of  open  fields,  its  hides  and  virgates.  The  principle  of  equal  division  of 
the  land,  and  the  system  of  periodical  allotments,  to  secure  this  equality, 
were  of  later  introduction,  the  result  of  the  increase  of  population,  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  serfdom  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
imposition  of  a  capitation  tax  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  mutual  responsibility 
for  payment  of  taxation. 

The  fourth  lecture,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  treats  of 
the  Russian  folkmotes,  an  ancient  institution  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
absolutism  of  modern  Russia.  Their  veches  or  popular  assemblies  were 
convened  to  decide  on  all  important  questions,  and  were  in  fact  the 
supreme  council  of  the  nation. 

The  veche  of  the  early  days  of  Russian  history  was  a  tribal  assembly 
very  like  those  found  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  among  the  Germans.  With 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Russian  folkmotes  acquired  a  new  cha- 
racter, when  the  chief  cities  of  Russia,  the  political  centres  of  more  or  less 
independent  states,  obtained  their  separate  assemblies,  essentially  demo- 
cratic and  composed  of  the  heads  of  families.  Thus  we  read  that  '  the 
men  of  Kiev,  in  folkmote  assembled,  declared  in  1147  that  they  would 
fight  against  the  House  of  Oleg  '  not  by  themselves  alone  but  also  by  their 
children.  The  minor  towns  (slobocla),  growing  in  course  of  time  round  the 
fortresses,  originally  built  as  a  protection,  also  had  their  veches,  and  these 
as  a  general  rule  supported  the  decision  of  the  metropolis.  The  ruler  had 
to  subscribe  a  charter  of  rights,  and  these  covenants  between  prince  and 
people  were  known  all  over  Russia.  This  was  the  political  organisation 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages  when  Russia  was  a  loose  federation  of 
principalities.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  folkmotes  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Moscow  and  Vladimir,  political  power  having  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people.  With  the  fall  of  Novgorod  under  the 
Tsar  Ivan  III  autocracy  became  an  accomplished  fact,  a  change  largely 
due  to  the  Tartar  conquest,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  rise  of  the  Floren- 
tine Union  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  So  long  as 
the  Russian  state  and  church  were  dependent  on  the  Greek  patriarch  at 
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Constantinople  the  '  Tsar  of  the  Greeks  '  was  paramount  and  no  Russian 
prince  was  allowed  to  call  himself  tsar.     This  dependence  ceased  when 
Basileus  (Vassili)  III  boldly  refused  a  compromise  with  the  Roman  church 
and  adopted  a  firm  attitude  towards  the  Florentine  Union.     Yet  absolute 
as  were  the  powers  of  the  Tsar  as  head  of  church  and  state,  some  limits 
were  placed  on  these  even  in  the  time  of  Ivan  IV  the  Terrible.     The 
Duma,  or  council  of  notables,  the  Zemsldi  Sobori,  or  '  Men  of  the  people,' 
advised  on  all  kinds  of  political,  executive,  military,  and  financial  questions. 
These  councils  are  reviewed  more  fully  in  the  fifth  lecture.     In  1550,  only 
three  or  four  years  before  the  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Russians 
began,  the  first  session  of  the  Russian  parliament  was  held,  and  Ivan  the 
Terrible  in  his  opening  speech  accused  the  boyars  or  higher  nobility  of 
misgovernment  and  threw  on  them  the  responsibility  for  the  misery  of 
the  people.   In  15GG  the  second  Russian  parliament  was  convoked  to  decide 
on  war  with  Poland.     In  1584  the  assembly  confirmed  the  right  of  Ivan's 
eldest  son,  Theodor,  to  the  throne.   Horsey,  the  English  ambassador  who 
was  present,  speaks  of  this  as  a  '  parliament,'  but  tells  us  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  clergy  and  the  higher  nobility,  so  that  it  was  not  a  representative 
assembly.     Neither  was  the  ■  Sobor,'  held  at  the  desire  of  Boris  Godunof, 
when  the  throne  was  offered  to  him  unconditionally,  a  national  assembly, 
the  third  estate  being  almost  unrepresented.     In  fact,  says  M.  Kovalevsky, 
the  representative  assembly  was  almost  unknown  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  councils  being  more  like  a  parody  of  the  ancient  folkmotes.     On 
the  other  hand  the  parliament  held  to  elect  a  new  tsar  after  the  interregnum 
was  thoroughly  national  in  its  constitution,  in  the  resolutions  passed  and  in 
its  choice  of  Michael  Romanof,  the  founder  of  the  ruling  dynasty.     Before 
this  time  the  influence  of  Poland  had  begun  to  affect  Russia,  and  the 
sovereign  power  offered  to  the  young  Romanof  was  far  from  being  the 
same  as  that  enjoyed  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.    In  1682  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  alone  were  summoned  when   they  elected  to   the   throne   the 
youngest  son  of  Alexis,  Peter  the  Great.     In  1698  the  Sobor  was  convoked 
for  the  last  time  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Princess  Sophia  who  had  tried 
to  seat  herself  upon  the  Russian  throne  during  the  absence  of  Peter  in 
Western  Europe.     On  that  occasion,  according  to  a  trustworthy  contem- 
porary account,  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  estates,  beginning  with  the 
highest  and  ending  with  the  lowest,  were  present. 

In  his  sixth  and  concluding  lecture  M.  Kovalevsky  traces  for  us  the 
'  origin,  growth,  and  abolition  of  serfdom  hi  Russia,'  showing  that  historians 
have  wrongly  attributed  its  introduction  to  the  law  promulgated  by  Boris 
Godunof  in  1597.  After  that  time  peasants  had  the  right  of  removal  from 
manor  to  manor  on  St.  George's  day,  and  it  was  not  till  1622  that  bondage 
{h'epostnoie  pravo)  became  an  accomplished  fact. 

E.  Delmab  Mokgan. 

The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land.  By  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Trans- 
lated by  Margaret  Ashley.  With  an  introductory  chapter  on  The 
English  Manor  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  (London:  SwanSonnenschein&Co.  1891.) 

Fustel  de  Coulanges'  essay  appeared  in  the  'Revue  des  Questions 
Historiques '  in  1889,  and  a  summary  of  its  contents  was  given  in  the 
English  Historical  Review,  iv.  617.    It  excited  at  the  time  a  good  deal 
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of  attention,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  in  an  English  translation,  for  (as 
is  truly  remarked  in  the  preface)  it  gives  us  '  in  a  comparatively  brief 
compass  all  the  main  arguments  of  that  great  historian  against  the 
various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  support  the  theory  of  primi- 
tive agrarian  communism  by  an  appeal  to  historical  records.'  The  work 
is  a  model  of  clear  and  forcible  destructive  criticism.  It  has  no  doubt 
a  certain  want  of  finish  that  betrays  its  original  character  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  review ;  the  same  arguments  are  used  and  the  same  facts 
cited  in  different  connexions,  as  in  pp.  6  and  148  n.,  pp.  22  seq.  and  G5, 
and  no  reference  is  made  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  since  the 
lamented  death  of  the  author  it  was  better  to  republish  what  he  wrote 
than  to  rearrange  it  in  a  more  regular  fashion.  The  translation  is 
excellently  done  and  reads  like  an  English  book ;  it  is  so  faithful  that  it 
sometimes  reproduces  the  misprints  of  the  original  (Bheinganische,  p.  45, 
n.  2;  tuncipesmot,  p.  128).  The  references  to  the  author's  posthumous 
volume  on  '  L'Alleu '  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  In  a  future 
edition  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  a  supplementary  note  or  two. 
expanding  from  Coulanges'  other  writings  such  notes  as  that  on  p.  10,  which 
requires  further  explanation.  Without  now  discussing  the  highly  conten- 
tious question  with  which  the  book  is  concerned,  the  writer  of  this  notice 
need  not  conceal  his  belief  that  the  idol  of  the  '  mark-system '  belongs 
to  a  cultus  which  is  fast  dying  out,  and  that  no  man  has  done  more 
to  bring  about  this  result  than  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  Professor  Ashley's 
valuable  introductory  chapter  is  practically  an  application  to  English  ground 
of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Coulanges  with  respect  to  the  agrarian  con- 
ditions of  the  continent ;  and  it  exhibits  the  same  abundance  of  know- 
ledge, acuteness  of  interpretation,  and  lucidity  of  exposition,  which  we  find 
in  the  chapter  on  the  manor  in  his  '  Introduction  to  English  Economic 
History.'    It  is  a  pity  that  so  good  a  book  should  not  be  better  printed. 

The  Sancta  Bespublica  Bomana.  A  handbook  to  the  history  of  Borne 
and  Italy  from  the  division  of  the  Boman  world  to  the  breaking  up  of 
Charlemagne's  Empire,  a.d.  395-888.  By  Richard  Heber 
Wrightson,  M.A.     (London  :  Henry  Frowde.     1890.) 

This  is  a  very  inadequate  and  disappointing  piece  of  work.  The  intelli- 
gent English  tourist  in  Italy,  whose  need  of  some  historical  background 
for  his  sight-seeing  is  primarily  kept  in  view  by  Mr.  Wrightson,  may 
justly  complain  that  he  has  been  put  off  with  something  very  inferior  to 
what  he  might  reasonably  have  expected.  It  is  really  inexcusable  to 
publish  a  handbook  to  the  history  of  Italy  during  these  centuries,  which 
simply  ignores  the  labours  of  Mr.  Hodgkin,  and  bases  itself  upon  more  or 
less  antiquated  Italian  authorities  like  Muratori.  These  authorities  are 
sometimes  followed  with  more  fidelity  than  discretion  ;  forms  like  Gioviufi 
(p.  28),  Paolinus  (p.  G4),  Garibaldo,  Duke  of  Bavaria  (p.  177),  the  Caliph 
Moavia  (p.  202),  and  Arnolph  (p.  279),  constantly  meet  the  eye.  There 
is  also  a  curious  wavering  between  the  Latin  and  Italian  forms  of  place 
names.  Auximum  and  Osimo  (p.  130),  Portus  Romanus  and  Porto 
(p.  152),  occur  in  close  juxtaposition.  Mr.  Wrightson  claims  to  have 
made  u  e  of  '  contemporary  authorities,  and  such    ancient  records  as 
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have  come  down  to  us.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  thoughtful 
Englishman  in  Italy  will  be  much  advantaged  by  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  original  authorities  which  judges  Stilicho  from  the  '  impartial '  pages 
(quoted  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  translation)  of  Zosimus.  '  Im- 
partial,' however,  seems  a  fixed  epithet  with  Mr.  Wrightson  for  all 
historians  save  Gibbon,  with  whom  he  more  than  once  tries  a  fall.  An 
occasional  reference  to  sources,  often  merely  by  name,  and  without  any 
indication  that  the  authority  of  the  Historia  Miscella  or  Theophanes  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  Priscus  or  Procopius,  must  be  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  author  had  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  most  recent  historians  of  his  period,  his  chronicling  would  have  been 
less  dry  and  lifeless,  and  he  would  not  e.g.  have  described  Charles 
the  Great  as  king  of  'France.'  Minor  errors  abound.  The  Emperor 
Anastasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  is  '  weak  and  unwarlike,'  Belisarius 
fights  a  battle  with  the  Vandals  '  at  Decimus  '  (that  is,  '  ad  Decimum,'  at 
the  tenth  milestone),  Sirmium  is  identified  with  the  modern  Belgrade, 
Gregory  the  Great  became  Pope  in  592,  and  Chilperic  was  the  last 
Merovingian  king. 


Histoire   cle   VEurope  cle  395  a  1270.    Par  C.  Bemont  et  G.  Mono.d. 
(Paris:  Alcan.     1891.) 

This  is  a  volume  of  a  series  of  graduated  school  histories,  and  is  intended 
to  be  read  in  the  third  class  of  a  lycee.  It  is  almost  a  model  of  what  a 
good  school  book  should  be,  and  is  much  superior  in  scholarship  to  any 
book  of  the  same  class  which  we  know  of  in  English.  There  are  numerous 
illustrations,  tables,  and  maps.  The  facts  are  not  overcrowded  together, 
and  a  clear  thread  of  connexion  runs  through  the  whole  book.  The 
eminence  of  the  writers  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of  the 
text.  We  may  note,  perhaps,  that  in  the  English  part  they  lay  a  little 
too  much  stress  on  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  '  heptarchy.'  It  is  also 
strange  that  in  a  work  by  M.  Bemont  the  exact  part  played  by  Simon  of 
Montfort  in  the  development  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  hardly  stated 
with  precision.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  French  history,  but  the  plan  of 
teaching  young  pupils  to  regard  their  national  history  as  part  of  a 
general  development  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  our  insular  plan  of 
absolutely  neglecting  to  teach  in  our  schools  the  very  rudiments  of 
European  history. 

The  Dictionarij  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Sidney  Lee.  Vols.  XXIII-XXVIII.  (London:  Smith  and 
Elder.     1890-1891.) 

Since  the  last  notice  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  in  the 
English  Historical  Eeview  (Oct.  1890)  six  volume's  have  appeared 
in  due  succession,  carrying  on  the  work  from  Gray  to  Inglethorp.  The 
editorship  has  in  the  meanwhile  passed  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  to  those  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  but  so  firmly  had  the  originator  of 
the  scheme  laid  down  the  lines  on  which  the  dictionary  was  to  proceed, 
and  so  thoroughly  is  Mr.  Lee  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking, 
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that  no  internal  evidence  of  the  change  of  direction  is  discernible.  One 
difficulty,  indeed,  Mr.  Lee  has  not  contrived  to  surmount ;  perhaps  it  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  insurmountable.  In  seeking  writers  to  recount 
the  actions  of  persons  recently  deceased,  he  has  naturally  turned  by  pre- 
ference to  their  near  relations  who  have  from  personal  knowledge  access 
to  a  source  of  information  closed  against  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  writers  cannot  be  impartial,  and  more  than  one  instance  might  be 
given  from  the  volumes  now  under  consideration,  in  which  a  relative  or 
connexion  decides  in  favour  of  the  subject  of  the  biography,  in  matters 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  doubt.  A  note  pointing  out  that  the 
writer  was  the  son  or  brother,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  personage 
whose  actions  and  character  he  defends,  would  put  the  reader  on  his  guard, 
but  it  is  hardly  a  course  which  an  editor  can  well  be  expected  to  take,  if 
he  expects  to  retain  the  services  of  such  contributors. 

The  royal  subjects  of  biography  in  these  volumes  are  the  eight  kings 
who  bore  the  name  of  Henry.  For  the  first  and  third  Mr.  Lee  has  gone 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  second  to  Miss  Norgate,  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  to 
Professor  Tout,  for  the  fifth  to  Mr.  Kingsford,  and  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
to  Mr.  Gairdner.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  sufficient  guarantees  for 
soundness  of  work,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  kept  themselves  free  from 
the  temptation  to  write  history  under  the  guise  of  biography.  Professor 
Tout's  account  of  the  early  life  of  Henry  IV  deserves  special  commendation 
as  a  piece  of  original  investigation.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  praise  it 
may  seem  invidious  to  select  any  articles  as  being  of  special  merit,  but  at- 
tention may  be  called  to  the  treatment  of  George  Hickes  by  Mr.  Macray, 
of  Peter  Heylyn  by  Bishop  Creighton,  of  George  Herbert,  and  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Herrick  by  Mr.  Buller,  of 
Hyde  (Clarendon)  by  Mr.  Firth,  and  of  Aaron  Hill  by  Mr.  Stephen. 

Attention  on  the  other  hand  may  be  called  to  one  or  two  questionable 
assertions.  Is  Mr.  Macray  right  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  306)  in  attributing  the 
verses  found  in  some  editions  of  '  EIkiov  BchtiXi m),'  subscribed  J.  F.,  to 
John  Hewit  or  Hewett  ?  They  resemble  some  written  by  John  Howell, 
and  printed  in  his  letters.  For  his  life  of  John  Hill,  the  governor  of 
Inverlochy,  Mr.  Manners  Chichester  might  have  referred  to  Mackay's 
Memoirs  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Mr.  Anderson  has  wrongly 
identified  Thomas  Henshaw,  scientific  writer,  with  Major  Thomas  Henshaw 
who  was  concerned  in  Gerard's  plot,  and  has  missed  much  on  the  real 
subject  of  his  biography  contained  in  Evelyn's  diary  and  the  recently 
published  '  Kennington  Begisters.'  On  the  Major,  the  '  Thurloe  Papers,' 
ii.  3G0,  and  Rawlinson  MSS.  A.,  57,  191,  413,  should  be  consulted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RICHARD   III   AND    HENRY   VII 

Beply  from  Mr.  Clements  Marhham 
It  is  fortunate  that  my  paper  on  Richard  III  (in  the  April  number  of  this 
review)  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gairdner,  and  induced 
him  to  examine  and  criticise  it.     His  profound  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
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English  history,  and  the  close  attention  he  has  given  to  it,  entitle  every 
word  of  his  to  the  most  respectful  consideration.  His  article  (in  the  July 
number)  shows  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  way  these  historical 
questions  are  treated  and  discussed  since  the  days  of  Hume,  or  even  of 
Lingard.  The  truth  is  gradually  dispelling  old  prejudices,  and  few  his- 
torians have  done  more  to  further  this  good  work  than  Mr.  Gairdner 
himself.  It  was  his  '  Life  of  Richard  III,'  and  the  researches  it  suggested, 
that  convinced  me  of  that  king's  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Whenever  a  first  attempt  is  made  to  explode  an  erroneous  belief, 
the  cry  is  raised  that  if  it  is  not  retained  there  is  an  end  of  all  history. 
Hume,  if  I  remember  right,  raised  this  outcry  when  Horace  Walpole 
suggested  that  Elizabeth  Lucy  was  not  the  lady  mentioned  in  Richard's 
claim  to  the  crown.  Mr.  Gairdner  and  every  one  else  who  has  given  at- 
tention to  the  subject  know  that  Walpole  was  right.  Yet  history  has 
survived.  History  will  not  only  survive  but  will  be  the  better  for  the 
expunging  of  other  stories  from  the  same  source. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  political  pamphlet  published  by 
Rastell  and  others,  and  erroneously  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  is 
very  important.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More  as  to  the  truth  of  history  generally  that  his 
memory  should  be  cleared  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
saddled  with  having  composed  a  discreditable  lampoon,  merely  on  the 
ground  that  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  it  was  found  among  his  papers,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  after  his  death.  The  statement  of  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  that  he  attended  the  deathbed  of  Edward  IV  settles  the  ques- 
tion. More  could  not  have  been  present.  Mr.  Gairdner  suggests  that 
this  statement  was  an  interpolation  when  the  narrative  was  published  in 
the  continuation  of  Hardyng's  ■  Chronicle,'  because  it  does  not  also 
occur  in  Rastell's  version  printed  long  afterwards  from  More's  manu- 
script. But  this  omission  can  be  explained  without  so  violent  an 
hypothesis  as  that  the  passage  was  interpolated.  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable motive  for  such  an  interpolation.  There  must  have  been 
several  copies  of  the  narrative  in  circulation,  and  young  More  made  an 
incomplete  transcription  of  one  of  them,  which  he  did  not  finish.  He 
not  only  omitted  this  sentence,  but  also  several  others,  and  the  whole  of 
Morton's  concluding  conversation  with  Buckingham.  The  more  complete 
texts  were  given  by  Hardyng  and  Grafton.  More's  copy  ends  abruptly 
and  omits  all  the  concluding  part,  which  is  another  proof  that  he  was  not 
the  author.  The  termination  of  the  complete  narrative  at  the  very  point 
when  Morton  escaped  from  England  is  one  proof  that  Morton  was  the 
author. 

Mr.  Gairdner  finds  fault  with  my  contention  that  the  evidence  on 
which  Tudor  writers  mainly  rely  to  establish  the  accusation  that  Richard 
murdered  his  nephews  is  the  alleged  perpetration  of  numerous  other 
crimes.  He  says  that  this  is  altogether  a  new  view  of  the  matter  and 
that  the  facts  are  exactly  the  other  way  ;  for  that  the  Tudor  writers  only 
insinuate  suspicions  about  earlier  crimes,  but  assert  the  murder  of  the 
princes  as  a  positive  fact.  I  do  not  myself  see  how  the  question  whether 
they  deal  with  insinuations  or  direct  assertions  in  particular  cases  affects 
my  argument.     But,  however  this  may  be,  Mr.  Gairdner  will  find,  on 
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further  consideration,  that  the  insinuations  are  not  confined  to  the  earlier 
crimes,  and  that  the  direct  assertions  are  not  confined  to  the  murder  of 
the  two  princes.  Polydore  Virgil  makes  a  very  direct  assertion  as  regards 
the  Tewkesbury  story  ; l  Rous  also  deals  in  direct  assertions.  Dominant 
Annam  reginam  suam  intoxicavit 2  is  a  tolerably  direct  assertion.  On 
the  other  hand  two  at  least  of  the  original  Tudor  writers  only  mention 
the  murder  of  the  princes  in  the  form  of  a  rumour,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  and  another  mentions  a  rumour  that  they  had 
escaped  abroad.  Tudor  writers  scatter  insinuations  and  direct  assertions 
quite  impartially  over  all  parts  of  their  indictment.  When  these  facts 
are  brought  to  his  recollection,  I  think  that  Mr.  Gairdner  will  admit  that 
my  contention  is  not  altogether  unfounded,  and  that  his  argument  against 
it  is  defective. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Gairdner  held  some  years  ago  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Tewkesbury  assassination  could  not  safely  be  pronounced  apocryphal, 
but  I  thought  that  he  was  not  far  from  reaching  such  a  conclusion.  He 
has  certainly  not  attempted  to  meet  my  argument,  which  is  that  while 
all  contemporaries  tell  us  that  young  Edward  was  slain  in  the  field,  and 
that  while  Morton,  who  was  actually  present  at  Tewkesbury,  says  nothing 
in  a  book  written  with  the  object  of  reviling  Richard,  the  sole  authority 
for  the  assassination  is  an  Italian  who  had  no  personal  knowledge,  is 
proved  to  be  thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  wrote  thirty  years  after  the 
event.3  Mr.  Gairdner  ignores  all  this,  and  merely  quotes  a  passage  in 
the  Croyland  Chronicle 4  which  is  irrelevant  as  regards  Richard.  What- 
ever the  meaning  of  the  Croyland  monk's  use  of  the  words  ultricibus 
manibus  may  be,  they  certainly  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  not 
to  that  of  Gloucester.  Mr.  Gairdner  also  suggests  with  regard  to  a  state- 
ment of  Warkworth,5  that  young  Edward  of  Lancaster  cried  to  Clarence  for 
succour  when  he  was  being  slain  in  the  battle,  that  it  was  Gloucester  who 
was  killing  him.  The  two  boys  were  nearly  the  same  age,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  fair  fight.  But  this  is  Mr.  Gairdner's  unsupported 
hypothesis.  It  is  not  history,  and  even  if  it  was  it  would  effectually 
dispose  of  the  assassination  story.  Death  after  a  fair  fight  on  a  battle- 
field is  not  murder.  Unless  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  absent  and 
who  belonged  to  another  generation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  contem- 
poraries and  eye-witnesses,  the  fable  of  young  Edward's  murder  ought 
never  again  to  find  a  place  in  serious  history. 

There  are  two  questions  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Henry  VI. 
The  first  is  the  date.  If  it  did  not  take  place  on  21  May,  the  participation 
in  it  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  impossible.  An  alibi  is  established.  If 
it  did  take  place  on  the  21st  the  impossibility  is  removed,  and  the 
gross  improbability  of  the  insinuation,  for  it  never  was  more  than  that, 
has  to  be  considered,  and  is  the  second  question.  Mr.  Gairdner  devotes 
himself  to  the  first  question— that  is,  the  question  of  the  date.  Wark- 
worth and  Fabyan,6  in  order  to  point  an  insinuation  against  Gloucester, 
give  the  21st  as  the  day  of  Henry's  death.  They  are  followed  by  the 
writers  of  five  manuscripts,  anonymous  and  without  date,  referred  to 
1  Polydore  Virgil  (trans.),  p.  336.  »  Eous,  217. 

3  Polydore  Virgil,  336.  4  Croyland  Chron.  contin.  555. 

Warkworth,  Chron.  (Camden  Soc),  p.  18.  «  Fabyan,  662. 
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by  Mr.  Gairdner.  One  of  these  manuscripts  shows  that  the  obit  of 
Henry  VI  was  kept  on  22  May  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  there  is  no 
date.  If  21  May  is  the  true  date,  the  obit  was  doubtless  fixed  soon  after 
the  event.  If  it  is  a  false  date,  the  obit  was  either  fixed  or  changed  when 
the  accusation  against  Richard  was  promulgated  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  This  question  must  be  decided  by  weighing  the  evidence 
against  the  21st.  No  doubt  the  evidence  of  Warkworth  and  of  these 
manuscripts  would  be  very  important  if  it  stood  alone.  It  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  evidence  of  one  authority,  either  Warkworth  or 
Fabyan,  from  whom  the  later  anonymous  writers  took  their  date  of 
Ascension  Eve.  But  when  we  find  this  evidence  contradicted  by  other 
and  better  authorities,  as  well  as  by  collateral  and  independent  coin- 
cidences, it  is  justifiable  to  look  upon  it  with  some  suspicion.  Fabyan 
and  Warkworth  wrote  with  the  object  of  pointing  an  insinuation  against 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  as  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  21st 
as  the  date  of  Henry's  death,  we  may  fairly  suspect  their  motive  in  giving 
that  date,  if  there  is  equally  good  rebutting  evidence. 

The  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  stronger.  First  there  are  the  house- 
hold accounts  7  proving  that  Henry's  expenses  and  diet  allowances  were 
continued  until  the  24th,  either  the  day  of  his  death  or  the  succeeding 
day.  Mr.  Gairdner,  indeed,  suggests  that  the  accounts  only  refer  to 
Henry's  servants,  who  were  paid  up  to  the  24th.  But  this  is  not  so. 
The  accounts  also  refer  to  Henry  himself ;  they  show  that  Warkworth 
and  those  who  followed  him  were  wrong  about  Ascension  Eve.  But 
the  accounts  do  not  stand  alone,  although  their  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  establish  Richard's  innocence.  The  writer  of  the  narrative  of  King 
Edward's  restoration  gives  the  23rd  as  the  date  of  Henry's  death.8 
Mr.  Gairdner  warns  us  that  the  statements  of  this  writer  must  be 
received  with  caution,  because  he  wrote  for  Edward  IV.  Undoubtedly. 
But  Mr.  Gairdner  forgets  to  warn  us  that  the  statements  of  writers  under 
the  influence  and  in  the  pay  of  Henry  VII  must  also  be  received  with 
caution.  The  writer  of  this  narrative  knew  the  date  of  Henry's  death 
from  personal  knowledge.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  alter  it. 
The  accusers  of  Gloucester  declare  that  the  murder  was  kept  a  profound 
secret.  If  the  alleged  murder  was  a  secret  and  the  death  of  Henry  was 
publicly  known,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  writer  falsified  a  well- 
known  date  in  order  to  conceal  an  unknown  deed.  The  evidence  of  this 
witness  ought,  therefore,  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  The  date  of  the 
21st  is  also  denied  by  another  quite  independent  authority.  Polydore 
Virgil  was  officially  supplied  with  materials  for  his  history,  and,  when 
he  had  no  special  reason  for  falsifying  it,  he  must  be  accepted  as  a 
higher  authority  than  either  Fabyan  or  WTarkworth.  He  tells  us  that 
Henry's  death  took  place  after  the  21st.  Mr.  Gairdner  is  silent  about 
Polydore  Virgil's  evidence.  The  alibi  in  favour  of  Gloucester  is  thus 
established  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  with  it  his  innocence  of 
Henry's  murder.  The  Croyland  monk,  in  one  of  his  ambiguous  sentences, 
refers  to  Edward  IV,  not  to  Gloucester,  as  having  earned  the  title  of  a 
tyrant  in  consequence  of  Henry's  death, 

7  Eymer's  Foedera,  xi.  712.  8  Fleetwood  Chron. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Gairdner  with 
reference  to  the  death  of  Clarence,  because  it  is  admitted,  not  only  that 
Gloucester  was  not  concerned  in  it,  but  that  he  opposed  the  attainder  of 
his  brother.  With  this  admission  the  characteristic  sneers  and  innuendos 
of  Morton  may  well  be  disregarded.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  follow 
Mr.  Gairdner  when  he  suggests  that  the  foundation  by  Richard  of  religious 
establishments  at  Middleham  and  Barnard's  Castle  was  of  an  expiatory 
character,  when  he  admits,  grudgingly  enough,  that  Richard  was  innocent. 
If  lie  was  innocent  how  does  the  expiation  come  in  ? 

My  argument  respecting  the  date  of  the  execution  of  Hastings  remains, 
I  venture  to  think,  unshaken  by  Mr.  Gairdner's  remarks.  But  his  sug- 
gestion that  when  Stallworthe  wrote  '  Friday  last '  he  intended  to  write 
4  Friday  last  week '  cannot,  I  would  submit,  be  accepted  as  an  admissible 
hypothesis.  It  is  scarcely  allowable  for  Mr.  Gairdner  to  alter  the  text  of 
a  document  without  some  better  reason  than  that  the  writer  was  unwell. 

Mr.  Gairdner  appears  to  agree  with  my  view  of  the  grounds  on  which 
Richard's  title  to  the  crown  was  based,  and  with  my  contention  respect- 
ing the  execution  of  Lord  Rivers  and  his  associates  ;  so  we  now  come  to 
his  treatment  of  the  main  question,  the  murder  of  the  two  princes. 

I  still  attach  importance,  though  not  undue  importance,  to  the  entry 
in  the  regulations  of  Richard's  household  respecting  the  '  children.'  Mr. 
Gairdner  thinks  it  unlikely  that  persons  in  the  position  of  the  young 
princes  would  be  so  designated ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  force  in  this  ob- 
jection when  there  is  reason,  on  grounds  I  have  pointed  out,  for  thinking 
that  these  '  children '  were  persons  of  high  rank.  Mr.  Gairdner  adds  that 
this  is  all  the  evidence  I  have  produced  that  the  princes  were  not 
murdered  in  the  summer  of  1483.  But  this  is  not  so.  Mr.  Gairdner  has 
refrained  from  referring  to  the  other  evidence  ;  but  it  was  all  before  him. 
It  is  as  follows  :  I  have  shown  that  there  was  no  motive  for  the  murder. 
I  have  pointed  out  that,  if  rumours  existed  that  the  boys  were  dead,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  queen  dowager  would  have  thrown  her 
remaining  children,  who  were  equally  in  his  way,  on  the  protection  of 
their  murderer.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  weak  and  selfish  woman  might 
have  been  induced  to  come  to  terms  with  the  murderer  of  her  sons  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  comfortable  provision  for  herself.  But  she  did 
more  than  this.  She  sent  to  her  other  son,  who  was  safe  in  France, 
advising  him  to  return  home  and  submit  himself  to  the  king.9  It  is  in- 
credible that  she  could  have  done  this  unless  she  knew  that  the  two  boys 
were  alive  and  well  treated.  She  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Richard 
until  his  death.  She  (or  her  daughter)  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  saying  that  Richard  was  «  her  only  joy  and  maker  in  the  world,' 
and  that  she  was  ■  his  in  heart  and  thought.'  10  If  he  had  just  murdered 
the  sons  of  one  and  the  brothers  of  the  other,  they  could  not  have 
written  m  this  way.  Mr.  Gairdner  is  fully  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  other  alternative— that  the  letter  was  not  genuine.11  But,  without 
this  Norfolk  letter,  the  evidence  from  the  conduct  of  the  queen  dowager 
is  nearly  conclusive.  Of  these  various  points,  the  conduct  of  the  queen 
dowager  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  that  her  sons  were  alive  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  III,  but  alj  have  some  weight  as  positive  evidence  against 
9  Polydore  Virgil.  |o  Buck,  128.  >'  RicJuird  III,  p.  256. 
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the  truth  of  the  accusation.  Mr.  Gairdner  is  not  quite  fair,  therefore, 
when  he  says  that  the  household  regulations  are  all  the  positive  -evidence 
I  have  to  produce  that  the  princes  were  not  murdered  in  the  summer  of 
1483. 

Mr.  Gairdner  then  says,  '  "We  have  now  to  consider  the  positive  evidence 
that  they  were.'  But  he  produces  absolutely  none.  He  merely  refers  to 
the  alleged  rumour  mentioned  by  the  Croyland  monk,  and  to  the  French 
chancellor's  speech,  points  which  I  have  already  discussed.  As  Mr. 
Gairdner  adds  nothing  new,  I  am  content  to  leave  our  respective  views  of 
the  same  data  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject. 
I  am  here  placed  on  my  defence.  The  Croyland  monk  was  told  that  there 
was  a  rumour  of  the  murder  of  the  two  boys  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  which  led  to  mutinous  assemblies.  I  find  that  the  vigilant 
government  of  the  king  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out ;  I  consequently  infer  that  there  was  no  such  public  rumour  as 
the  monk  was  informed  of,  leading  to  mutinous  assemblies,  because  if 
there  had  been,  the  king's  government  would  have  heard  of  it,  and  would 
not  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  This  seems  to  be  a  natural  inference. 
But  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  '  Keally  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  way  of  deal- 
ing with  original  evidence  that  I  ever  met  with.'  I  am  very  sorry  he 
thinks  so,  but  I  am  unable  to  see  anything  in  it  but  a  fair  inference  from 
the  facts.  He  asks,  if  the  monk  wrote  in  good  faith,  as  I  admit,  'how 
could  there  have  been  no  such  thing  as  a  rumour  ?  '  Surely  the  monk 
may  have  been  told  that  there  was  a  rumour  and  may  have  believed  it, 
and  yet  the  rumour  may  not  have  existed.  This  explanation,  indeed, 
alone  fits  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Gairdner  then  asks  how  Henry  Tudor  could  hope  to  obtain  the 
crown  if  the  princes  were  alive.  The  princes  were  declared  to  be  illegiti- 
mate, and  were  not  in  his  way  either  alive  or  dead.  Their  sister  was 
also  illegitimate,  and  I  therefore  do  not  believe  the  story  that  Henry 
promised  to  marry  her  when  he  was  in  Brittany.  Henry  hoped  to  obtain 
the  crown  by  the  help  of  the  discontented  factions  of  Buckingham,  Hastings, 
the  Woodvilles,  and  the  Lancastrians ;  by  means  of  countenance  and 
money  from  the  French  government ;  by  the  aid  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
and  above  all,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Stanleys.  He  obtained  the 
crown  on  a  worthless  Lancastrian  title,  and  by  sheer  conquest.  He  said 
so  himself.  He  soon  found  that  this  was  a  very  insecure  title,  and,  after 
long  hesitation,  he  determined  to  try  and  strengthen  his  position  by  de- 
stroying all  the  evidence  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth,  and  marrying 
her,  so  as  to  gain  Yorkist  support.  It  was  a  clever  scheme,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. Then,  but  not  till  then,  if  the  princes  were  alive,  they  became 
a  danger  to  him,  because,  by  making  Elizabeth  legitimate,  he  made  her 
brothers  legitimate  also.  It  became  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Henry 
that  they  should  cease  to  exist,  and,  if  they  still  survived,  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  Henry  murdered  them.  Mr.  Gairdner  asks  how  the  sister 
could  be  of  so  much  consequence  while  her  brothers  were  still  alive.  She 
was  of  no  consequence  while  her  brothers  were  alive,  and  this  makes  it 
perfectly  certain  that,  if  they  were  alive,  Henry  murdered  them.  This  is 
my  case. 

Mr.  Gairdner  asks  if  there  was  no  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  princes, 
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and  whether  nobody  cared  what  had  become  of  them.  No  doubt  there 
were  rumours,  but  power  unscrupulously  used  kept  them  down,  and 
Henry  took  care  that  posterity  should  never  hear  of  them.  No  doubt 
there  were  those  who  cared  what  had  become  of  the  boys.  Their  mother 
cared,  and  lifelong  seclusion  in  Bermondsey  nunnery  silenced  her  awkward 
questions.  If  Richard  had  murdered  the  boys,  he  would  have  treated  her 
in  the  same  way.  In  point  of  fact  he  treated  her  in  a  very  different  way. 
Their  brother  cared,  and  a  temporary  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  had  the 
like  effect  on  him.  Their  sisters  cared.  One  was  the  tyrant's  wife,  and 
at  his  mercy.  The  other  grown-up  sister  was  married  the  same  year  to 
Henry's  old  uncle,  and  so  provided  for.  Many  others  may  have  cared, 
but  of  what  avail  ? 

Mr.  Gairdner's  theory  is  that  when  Tyrrel  was  condemned  to  death 
for  a  different  offence,  he  confessed  all  to  a  priest,  that  his  confession  im- 
plicated only  one  man  alive,  namely  Dighton  ;  that  Dighton  was  examined 
under  a  promise  of  pardon  ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  they  were  not 
tried  and  punished  for  the  murders  ;  that  Tyrrel's  confession  was  not 
published  because  it  was  made  under  the  seal  of  confession,  and  that 
Dighton's  was  kept  secret  because  the  king's  pardon  would  not  protect 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that 
Polydore  Virgil  was  actually  supplied  with  a  statement  for  publication,  in 
spite  of  the  seal  of  confession  ;  that  a  full  confession  would  have  impli- 
cated several  besides  Dighton,  so  far  as  is  known  from  the  authorities 
accepted  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  for,  according  to  them,  only  Forest  was  dead  ; 
and  that  Dighton's  story  was  not  kept  secret,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was 
'  no  less  disdained  and  hated  than  pointed  at,'  during  his  residence  at 
Calais. 

Having  shown  that  Mr.  Gairdner's  theory  about  the  confession  is 
quite  untenable,  I  venture  to  refer  to  my  own  explanation  as  the  only  one 
which  meets  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Gairdner  has  failed  even  to  mention  the  chief  points  on  which  I 
rely  for  evidence  that  Henry  was  the  murderer.  First  there  is  the 
evidence  that  the  princes  were  alive  during  Richard's  reign,  evidence 
which,  except  as  regards  one  point,  Mr.  Gairdner  has  not  even  mentioned, 
much  less  disproved,  as  I  have  already  shown.  If  their  uncle  was 
innocent,  Henry  must  have  been  guilty.  Secondly  there  is  the  significant 
fact  that  when  Henry  caused  the  dead  king  to  be  included  in  an  Act  of 
Attainder,  although  he  vaguely  reviled  him  for  cruelty  and  tyranny,  he  did 
not  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  If  the  young  princes  were 
dead  or  missing  when  Henry  got  possession  of  the  Tower,  he  must  have 
known  it,  and  he  would  certainly  have  accused  Richard  of  having 
murdered  them,  in  the  Act  of  Attainder.  He  did  not  do  so.  There  can 
only  be  one  explanation  of  this  conduct.  The  princes  were  not  missing. 
Mr.  Gairdner  does  not  mention  this  piece  of  evidence.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  contrast  between  Richard's  and  Henry's  treatment  of  the  mother. 
Fourthly,  Sir  James  Tyrrel  received  a  general  pardon  in  June  1486,  and 
another  general  pardon  in  July  1486.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
a  dark  and  secret  crime  was  committed  between  those  dates.  This  is 
evidence  against  Henry,  and  is  my  chief  point.  Mr.  Gairdner  passes  it 
over  in  silence.    It  is  strengthened  by  the  whole  history  of  Henry's 
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connexion  with  Tyrrel,  by  his  grants  to  Tyrrel,  Green,  Dighton,  and 
Black  Will,  and  by  other  combinations  of  circumstances  which  I  have  set 
forth.  I  certainly  have  no  intention  of  contradicting  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  the  matter  of  Dighton.  I  am  convinced  that  Sir  Thomas  had  no  hand 
in  the  concoction  of  the  fiction  attributed  to  him.  Yet  I  believe  that  a 
strong  suspicion  is  quite  justifiable  that  Henry's  protege,  John  Dighton, 
the  parson  of  Fulbeck,  was  the  original  of  the  imaginary  John  Dighton 
of  the  fiction  wrongly  attributed  to  More.  I  have  now  shown  that  Mr. 
Gairdner  has  neither  disposed  of  my  evidences  that  Richard  did  not 
commit  the  crime,  nor  of  my  evidences  that  Henry  did.  He  has  not  even 
mentioned  them. 

In  his  '  Life  of  Richard  III '  Mr.  Gairdner  has  brought  prominently 
forward  the  many  good  points  in  Richard's  character,  and  his  numerous 
acts  of  generosity  and  kindness.  His  work  has  so  weakened  many  of 
the  traditional  fables  that  they  are  not  likely  to  retain  a  place  much 
longer  in  serious  history.  When  he  tries  to  maintain  the  old  beliefs  he 
is  not  so  successful.  Thus  no  man  living  has  done  more  to  whitewash 
Richard,  if  he  insists  upon  using  that  phrase,  than  Mr.  Gairdner  himself. 
But  the  process  should  rather  be  called,  with  his  permission,  the  removal 
of  Tudor  mud  from  the  portrait  of  Richard  III.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  he  would  leave  the  worst  patch  of  mud,  but  his  learning  and 
research  have  pointed  out  the  way  for  others  to  continue .  the  cleansing 
investigation  which  will  lead  to  its  finally  being  wiped  out. 

Rejoinder  from  Mr.  James  Gairdner. 

The  very  few  observations  that  I  have  to  make  on  Mr.  Markham' s 
rejoinder  must  be  written  away  from  books,  and  amid  scenery  which  pro- 
vokes thoughts  of  anything  rather  than  the  crimes,  or  supposed  crimes,  of 
Richard  III.  Yet  I  believe  nothing  will  be  lost  thereby,  either  to  the 
reader  or  to  the  cause  of  history.  For  in  fact  the  evidences  are  now 
pretty  fully  before  the  public,  and  the  only  question  is  about  the  method 
of  interpreting  them.  On  one  point  it  would  seem  that  something  does 
require  to  be  said,  because  I  find  that  I  am  taxed  with  passing  over  in 
silence  evidence  that  was  before  me  when  I  wrote.  This  certainly  is  a 
serious  fault  whenever  it  can  be  proved  against  a  controversialist.  But 
when  the  charge  is  examined  it  turns  out  that  what  Mr.  Markham  means 
by  evidence  is  only  certain  opinions  and  inferences  of  his  own  as  to  what 
is  probable  or  improbable  ;  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  he  will  find 
many  to  agree  with  him. 

In  all  historical  investigation  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  was  done  in  past  ages  except  what  we  are 
told  ;  and  we  are  not  required  to  believe  all  that.  But  still  less  can  we 
be  expected  to  believe  what  we  are  not  told,  unless  it  be  established  by 
very  safe  inferences  indeed.  Now  Mr.  Markham  does  not  believe  all  that 
we  are  told  with  regard  to  Richard  III.  Good  and  well.  -  I  have  admitted 
myself  that  much  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  murder  of  the  princes) 
rests  upon  very  slender  evidence,  which  might  easily  be  put  aside  if  we 
had  stronger  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But  Mr.  Markham  wishes  us 
also  to  believe  what  we  are  not  told  without  producing  anything  like  real 
evidence  for  it  at  all.    He  wishes  us  not  only  to  reject  the  story  that  the 
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princes  were  put  to  death  by  Kicliard  III,  but  also  to  believe  that  they 
were  alive  during  the  whole  of  Eichard's  reign,  and  further  that  they  were 
put  to  death  by  Henry  VII  after  he  had  married  their  sister. 

Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  Mr.  Markham  does  not  deny  that  the 
princes  were  murdered.  If  he  did  his  position  would  be  intelligible  ;  for 
the  evidences  that  satisfy  me  of  a  fact  may  not  appear  equally  satisfactory 
to  some  other  person.  But  he  thinks  it  was  Henry  VII,  not  Kicliard, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  this,  as  I  say,  on  no  evidence 
at  all,  because  no  writer,  either  English  or  foreign,  breathes  even  a  hint 
of  such  a  thing.  All  must  have  been,  I  suppose,  bribed  or  intimidated 
by  Henry  to  misrepresent  the  facts— even  Philip  de  Commines,  who  says 
distinctly  that  Richard  gave  the  order  for  their  murder.  And  the  truth, 
which  must  have  been  known  to  thousands  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's 
reign,  was  actually  written  down,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  stamped 
out  of  people's  minds,  so  that  falsehood  took  its  place  and  remained 
unchallenged. 

All  this  to  me  is  very  mysterious.  But  I  confine  myself  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  children  lived  through  the  reign  of  Richard  ;  for  it  is  here 
I  have  to  vindicate  myself.  In  fact  this  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  contro- 
versy between  us,  and  it  is  here  especially  that  my  notion  of  evidence 
differs  so  strongly  from  Mr.  Markham's.  Some  months  after  the  murder 
of  the  princes — or  after  the  date  to  which  it  is  commonly  referred — Mr. 
Markham  finds  an  allusion  to  '  the  children  '  in  certain  regulations  for 
King  Richard's  household,  and  he  considers  still,  apparently,  though  not 
with  entire  conviction,  that  the  children  in  question  were  the  princes.  I 
should  have  thought  this  very  unlikely,  even  if  the  princes  had  been 
known  to  be  alive.  And  yet  this  I  said,  and  say  still,  is  the  only  positive 
evidence  that  Mr.  Markham  has  brought  forward  to  show  that  they  were 
alive.  Mr.  Markham  in  reply  says  he  has  produced  other  evidences  to 
which  I  have  not  alluded.  And  I  find,  when  I  count  them  up,  that  these 
so-called  other  evidences  are  no  less  than  four.  Let  us  see  what  they 
are. 

First,  that  ■  there  was  no  motive  for  the  murder '  !  I  remember  I 
really  had  intended  to  notice  this  '  extraordinary  argument '  in  a 
parenthesis,  but  was  induced  to  strike  it  out  lest  my  words  should  have 
appeared  a  little  scornful.  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  weigh  the  argument 
now.  All  that  I  have  to  remark  is  that  it  certainly  is  not  'positive 
evidence  '  against  the  murder. 

Second,  that  '  if  rumours  existed  that  the  boys  were  dead,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  queen  dowager  would  have  thrown  her  remaining 
children  on  the  protection  of  their  murderer.'  This  again  is  not  positive 
evidence  ;  it  is  an  argument  to  invalidate  positive  evidence  :  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rumours  rests  on  quite  as  good  authority  as  the  fact  that  the 
queen  dowager  placed  her  remaining  children  in  Richard's  power. 
Historians  have  therefore  accepted  both  facts,  not  seeing  anything  to 
discredit  the  testimony. 

Third,  the  queen  dowager  went  still  further.  '  She  sent  to  her  other 
son  who  was  safe  in  France,  advising  him  to  return  home  and  submit 
himself  to  the  king.'  This  again,  though  it  rests  only  on  Polydore 
Vergil's  authority,  of  whom  Mr.  Markham  has  generally  such  a  bad 
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opinion,  I  believe  to  be  true  ;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  princes 
were  alive.  It  only  shows  that  the  queen  dowager  considered  Richard's 
power  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken,  and  that  she  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  make  the  best  of  things  by  showing  that  none  of  her  family 
gave  the  slightest  countenance  to  Richmond. 

Fourth  :  '  She  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Richard  until  his 
death.  She  (or  her  daughter)  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  say- 
ing that  Richard  was  "  her  only  joy  and  maker  in  the  world,"  and  that  she 
was  "his  in  heart  and  thought."  '  Even  this,  if  such  a  letter  actually 
existed  now,  or  the  text  of  it  had  ever  been  printed,  and  we  were  perfectly 
assured  of  its  genuineness,  surely  cannot  be  called  positive  evidence  that 
the  princes  were  alive  at  the  time,  or  even  that  they  had  not  been 
murdered  several  months  before.  It  would  only  show  that  Richard 
managed  plausibly  to  excuse  himself,  treating  the  murder  as  an  unhappy 
accident,  or  that  in  spite  of  their  knowledge  of  his  guilt  both  the  queen 
dowager  and  her  daughter  believed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  safety  for 
them  except  in  a  display  of  perfect  cordiality,  and  even  an  acceptance  of 
his  horrible  overtures.  And  this  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  real  explana- 
tion if  the  letter  itself  is  genuine.  But  although  I  have  not  unhesitatingly 
rejected  it  as  a  forgery,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  safely  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  piece  of  '  positive  evidence.' 

So  much  for  Mr.  Markham's  positive  evidence  that  the  princes  were 
not  murdered.  As  to  my  positive  evidence  that  they  were,  he  says  I  pro- 
duce '  absolutely  none.'  Still  adhering  to  his  curious  phraseology  about 
1  alleged  rumours '  (as  if  an  allegation  recorded  both  in  England  and 
France,  and  declared  in  a  very  public  manner  in  the  latter  country,  could 
be  anything  less  than  a  rumour),  he  dismisses  the  statement  of  the 
Croyland  monk,  not  to  say  of  Rous,  Bernard  Andre,  the  French  chancellor, 
and  Philip  de  Commines,  and  finally  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  book 
he  still  attributes  to  Morton  (though  Morton's  authority,  if  he  ever  knew 
those  details  of  the  murder,  would  be  even  better  than  More's),  as  no 
'  positive  evidence  '  at  all !  The  wonder  is,  not  that  he  discredits  their 
testimony — for  the  evidence  of  some  of  these  witnesses,  taken  singly,  would 
be  weak  enough — but  apparently  he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  evidence  at 
all.  At  all  events  it  consists  of  direct  statements  of  a  fact,  which  have 
got  to  be  accounted  for ;  they  must  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  court.  And  with  that  court,  which  must  ultimately  decide  the 
matter — the  court  of  common  sense  and  general  opinion — I  am  now 
content  to  rest  all  the  evidences  of  the  case. 

Errata  in  No.  23,  Vol.  VI. 

In  Mr.  Bound's  article  on  '  The  Introduction  of  Knight  Service,'  page  423,  line  7 
from  bottom,  for  '  writs  '  read  '  units.' 

In  Canon  Dixon's  review  of  Gasquet  and  Bishop's  'Edward  VI  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  page  571,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  '  he  refers  '  read  « I  refer ; '  page 
573,  line  15,  for  '  he  says  '  read  'I  say ; '  lines  20  and  21,  for '« him '  read  'me;' 
page  570,  line  20,  for  ■  He  has  '  read  « I  have.' 

For  these  latter  mistakes,  which  make  nonsense  of  the  passages  in  which  they 
occur,  Canon  Dixon  is  in  no  way  responsible,  they  having  arisen  from  want  of  notice 
on  my  part  in  transposing  the  references  to  himself  in  a  lengthy  article  from  the  third 
into  the  first  person. — Ed.  E.  H.  B. 
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seine  Vorfahren  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Frage 
der  Abstammung  der  Zahringer  und 
Habsburger  und  der  ihnen  verwandten 
Geschlechter.  Pp.  159,  tables.  Lahr  : 
Schauenburg.     12mo.     3  m. 

Heyck  (E.)  Geschichte  der  Herzoge  von 
Zahringen.  Pp.  607.  Freiburg :  Mohr. 
16  m. 

Hugues  (L.)  Storia  della  geografia  e 
delle  scoperte  geografiche.  II :  la  geo- 
grafia nel  medio  evo,  dal  quarto  secolo 
dell'  era  volgare  alia  scoperta  del  Capo 


di  Buona  Speranza.  Pp.  271.  Turin  : 
Loescher.     3-50 1. 

Joachimsohn  (P.)  Gregor  Heimburg. 
(Historische  Abhandlungen  aus  dem 
Miinchener  Seminar.  I.)  Pp.  328. 
Bamberg :  Buchner.     8  m. 

Mathiae  Corvini,  Hungariae  regis,  epi- 
stolae  ad  Bomanos  pontifices  datae  et 
ab  eis  acceptae  [1458-1490].  (Monu- 
menta  Vaticana  historiam  regni  Hun- 
gariae illustrantia.  Ser.  I.  VII.)  Pp. 
lxxv,  277,  plates.  Wurzburg :  Woerl. 
10  m. 

Orsi  (P.)  Le  paure  del  finimondo  nel- 
1'  anno  1000.  Pp.  31.  Turin :  Boux. 
11. 

Saupe  (H.  A.)  Der  Indiculus  supersti- 
tionum  et  paganiarum  :  ein  Verzeich- 
niss  heidnischer  und  aberglaubiger 
Gebrauche  und  Meinungen  aus  der 
Zeit  Karls  des  Grossen,  aus  zumeist 
gleichzeitigen  Schriften  erliiutert.  Pp. 
34.    Leipzig :  Hinrichs.     4to.     1  m. 

Schultess  (K.)  Papst  Silvester  II  (Ger- 
bert)  als  Lehrer  und  Staatsmann.  Pp. 
55.     Hamburg :  Herold.    4to.    2-50  m. 

Stuckelberg  (E.  A.)  Der  Constantinische 
Patriciat :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  spateren  Kaiserzeit.  Pp.  131. 
Basel :  Georg 

Witte  (H.  N.)  Deutsche  und  Keltoro- 
manen  in  Lothringen  nach  der  Volker- 
wanderung ;  die  Entstehung  des  deut- 
schen  Sprachgebietes.  (Beitrage  zur 
Landes-  und  Volkskunde  von  Elsass- 
Lothringen.  XV.)  Pp.  100,  map. 
Strassburg  :  Heitz.     2-50  m. 

Zisterer  (A.)  Gregor  X  und  Budolf 
von  Habsburg  in  ihren  beiderseitigen 
Beziehungen.  Pp.  170.  Freiburg  : 
Herder.    3  m. 
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VI.  MODERN  HISTORY 


Austria. — Recueil  des  traites  et  conven- 
tions conclus  par  l'Autriche-Hongrie 
avec  les  puissances  etrangeres.  Nou- 
velle  suite.  XIII.  Pp.  628.  Vienna : 
Fromme.     28  m. 

Bodemann  (E.)  Aus  den  Briefen  der 
Herzogin  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von 
Orleans  an  die  Kurfurstin  Sophie  von 
Hannover.  2  vol.  Pp.  439,  412,  por- 
trait.   Hanover :  Hahn.     20  m. 

Brock  (L.)  Die  Brandenburger  bei 
Szlanklamen  und  im  Tiirkenkriege 
[1691-1697].  Pp.  xx,  37.  Bathenow : 
Babenzien.     80  pf . 

Brogue  (due  de).  Maurice  de  Saxe  et  le 
marquis  d'Argenson.  2  vol.  Paris : 
C.  Levy.     15  f. 

Duhamel  (L.)  Documents  sur  la  reunion 
d' Avignon  et  du  Comtat-Venaissin  a  la 
France  [1 790-1 791].  Pp.133.  Paris: 
Picard.     3  f. 

Fitte  (S.)  Das  staatsrechtliche  Ver- 
haltnis  des  Herzogthums  Lothringen 
zum  deutschen  Reich  seit  dem  Jahre 
1542.  (Beitriige  zur  Landes-  und 
Volkskunde  von  Elsass-Lothringen. 
XIV.)  Pp.  103,  map.  Strassburg : 
Heitz.     2-50  m. 

France,  Recueil  des  traites  de  la,  publie 
par  J.  de  Clercq.  XVII :  [1 886-1887]. 
Paris  :  Pedone-Lauriel.     25  f. 

Fricke  (G.)  Der  bayerische  Feldmar- 
schall  Alessandro  Marchese  Maffei : 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichtsschrei- 
bung  und  zur  Geschichte  der  Tiirken- 
kriege und  des  spanischen  Erbfolge- 
krieges.  Pp.  54.  Leipzig :  Fock.  4to. 
1-50  m. 

Griessdorf  (J.)  Der  Zug  Kaiser  Karls  V 
gegen  Metz  [1552].  (Halle'sche  Ab- 
handlungen  zur  neueren  Geschichte. 
XXVI.)  Pp.  55.  Halle:  Niemeyer. 
1-20  m. 

Jahns  (M.)  Geschichte  der  Kriegswis- 
senschaften,  vornehmlich  in  Deutsch- 
land.  (Geschichte  der  Wissenschaf  ten 
in  Deutschland.  Neuere  Zeit.  XXI.) 
Ill :  Achtzehntes  Jahrhundert  seit  dem 
Auftreten  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  [1740- 
1800].  Pp.  xlviii,  1767-2915.  Munich: 
Oldenbourg.     16  m. 

Le  Hirbec  (Daniel),  de  Laval,  Voyages 
aux  Antilles,  aux  Pays-Bas,  et  en  Italie 
[1 642- 1 644] ;  manuscrits  publics  par 
L.  de  la  Beauluere.  Avec  des  notes  de  E. 
Moreau.   Paris  :  E.Lechevalier.   3*50  f. 

Markham  (captain  A.  H.)  Life  of  sir 
John  Franklin,  and  the  North-West 
Passage.  Pp.  324,  maps, &c.  London: 
Philip.     4,6. 

Masslowski.  Der  siebenjiihrige  Krieg 
nach  russischer  Darstellung.  II :  Der 
Feldzug  des  Grafen  Fermor  in  den 
ostlichen  Gebieten  von  Preussen 
[1757-1759].  Uebersetzt  von  A.  von 
Drigalski.  Pp.  391,  maps.  Berlin : 
Eisenschmidt.     12  m. 


Morris  (\V.  O'C.)  Great  commanders  of 
modern  times  and  the  campaign  of 
1815.     Pp.366.    London:  Allen.     21/. 

Muller  (W.)  Politische  Geschichte  der 
Gegenwart.  XXIV:  Das  Jahr  1890. 
Pp.  323.     Berlin  :  Springer.     4  m. 

Pierling  (pere).  La  Russie  et  l'orient ; 
mariage  d'un  tsar  au  Vatican ;  Ivan  III 
et  Sophie  Paleologue.  (Bibliotheque 
Slave  Elzevirienne.  IX.)  Paris:  Le- 
roux.     2-50  f. 

Pierron  (general).  Napoleon,  de  Dresde 
a  Leipzig :  etude  strategique.  Pp.  40, 
map.     Paris :  Baudoin.     1*25  f. 

Requesens  (Luis  de),  Primeros  diez  meses 
de  la  embajada  de,  en  Roma  [1563— 
1564].  (Coleccion  de  libros  espanoles 
raros  6  curiosos.  XX.)  Pp.  452. 
Madrid  :  impr.  de  Marco.     10  pes. 

Reymond  (M.  von).  Die  Kriege  von  1864 
und  1866.  Pp.  670,  maps.  Berlin: 
Pauli. 

Roloff  (G.)  Politik  und  Kriegfiihrung 
wahrend  des  Feldzuges  von  1814:  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Freiheits- 
kriege.  Pp.  92.  Berlin :  Mayer  & 
Muller.     1-60  m. 

Romagny  (C.)  Guerre  franco-allemande 
de  1870-1871.  With  atlas  in4to  of  18 
maps.     Paris  :  Lavauzelle.     10  f. 

Savoy. — Relazioni  diplomatiche  della 
monarch ia  di  Savoia  dalla  prima  alia 
seconda  restaurazione  [1 559-1814] 
pubblicate  da  A.  Manno  ed  E.  Ferrero. 
Ill:  [1717-1719].  Pp.  391.  Turin: 
Bocca. 

Scheibert  (J.)  Der  Krieg  zwischen 
Frankreich  und  Deutschland  in  den 
Jahren  1870-1871.  Pp.  400,  maps. 
Berlin :  Pauli. 

Strindberg  (A.)  Les  relations  de  la 
France  avec  la  Suede  jusqu'a  nos 
jours :  esquisses  historiques  des  rela- 
tions des  deux  pays.  Paris  :  Nilsson. 
6f. 

Thouvenel  (L.)  Nicolas  I  et  Napo- 
leon III ;  les  preliminaires  de  la  guerre 
de  Crimee  [1852-1854],  d'apres  les 
papiers  inedits  de  M.  Thouvenel. 
Paris  :  C.  Levy.     7'50  f. 

Troska  (F.)  Die  Publizistik  zur  slich- 
sischen  Frage  auf  dem  Wiener  Kon- 
gress.  (Halle'sche  Abhandlungen  zur 
neueren  Geschichte.  XXVII.)  Pp.  48. 
Halle  :  Niemeyer.     1*20  m. 

Venice.— Despatches  of  Michele  Suriano 
and  Marc'  Antonio  Barbaro,  Venetian 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  France 
[1 560-1 563].  Ed.  by  sir  H.  Layard. 
(Publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  London.  VI.)  Pp.  107,  clvi. 
Lymington.     4to. 

Wiesener  (L.)  Le  regent,  l'abbe  Dubois, 
et  les  Anglais,  d'apres  les  sources  bri- 
tanniques.  Pp.  519.  Paris :  Hachette. 
7-50  f. 
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VII.  FRENCH  HISTORY 


Affre  (H.)  Les  Camisards  en  action: 
lettres  du  prieur  de  Miellet.  Pp.  151. 
Bodez :  Carrere. 
Auton  (Jean  de).  Chroniques  de  Louis 
XII,  publies  par  E.  de  Maulde.  II: 
Pp.  410:    Paris :  Laurens.    9  f. 

Bezold  (G.  von).  Die  Entstehung  und 
Ausbildung  der  gothischen  Baukunst  in 
Frankreich:  Beitriige  zur  Denkmal- 
kundeundzurEntwickelungsgeschichte 
des  Stils.    Berlin :  Ernst.     10  m. 

Bled  (V.  du).  Orateurs  et  tribuns  [i 789  - 
1794].  Pp.  324.  Paris:  C.  Levy. 
18mo.    3-50  f. 

Bouchard  (L.)  Systeme  financiere  de 
l'ancienne  monarchic  Pp.  506.  Paris  : 
Guillaumin.     12  f. 

Boulay  de  La  Meurthe  (comte).  Docu- 
ments sur  la  negotiation  du  Concordat 
et  sur  les  autres  rapports  avec  le  Saint- 
Siege  [1800-1801].  I.  Paris :  Leroux. 
7-50  f. 

Bodreulle  (L.  de).  Antoinette  de  Bour- 
bon, duchesse  de  Guise,  au  temps  des 
rivalites  entre  Bourbons  et  Lorrains. 
Pp.  46.     Saint-Die :  imp.  Humbert. 

Broc  (vicomte  de).  La  France  pendant 
la  revolution.  2  vol.  Pp.  423,  452. 
Paris :  Plon.    15  f. 

Cabochienne,  L'ordonnance  [26-27  mai 
141 3],  publiee  avec  une  introduction  et 
des  notes  par  A.  Coville.  (Collection 
de  textes  pour  servir  a  l'etude  et  a  l'en- 
seignement  de  l'histoire.  VIII.)  Pp. 
207.    Paris :  Picard.    3-50  f. 

Caruel  (J.)  Essai  sur  Bethel  [745  a 
1890].  Pp.  440,  plates.  Bethel: 
Beauvarlet.    6-50  f. 

Delalain  (P.)  Etude  sur  le  libraire 
parisien  du  treizieme  au  quinzieme 
siecle,  d'apres  les  documents  publies 
dans  le  Cartulaire  de  l'Universite  de 
Paris.    Paris :  Delalain.     5  f. 

Deloche  (M.)  Le  jour  civil  et  les  modes 
de  computation  des  delais  legaux  en 
Gaule  et  en  France  depuis  l'antiquite 
jusqu'a  nos  jours.  Pp.  73.  Paris: 
Klincksieck.    4to. 

Fage  (B.)  La  prise  de  Tulle  et  son 
occupation  par  l'armee  du  vicomte  de 
Turenne  [1585-1586].  Pp.  186,  plates. 
Tulle  :  imp.  Crauffon.    5  f. 

Gautiiier  (J.)  Besancon  [1774-1791]: 
chroniqued'un  contemporain  anonyme. 
Pp.  32.    Besancon :  imp.  Jacquin. 

Gontaut  (duchesse  de),  gouvernante  des 
enfants  de  France  pendant  la  restaura- 
tion,  Memoires  [1773-1836J.  Paris: 
Plon.    7-50  f. 

Gruel(  G.)  Chronique  d'Arthur  de  Eiche- 
mont,  connetable  de  France,  due  de 
Bretagne  [1393-1458],  publiee  par  A. 
Le  Vavasseur.  Pp.  xc,  322.  Paris : 
Laurens.    9  f. 

IIamkl  (E.)  Thermidor,  d'apres  les  sources 
originales   et  les   documents    authen- 


tiques.       Pp.     369.      Paris :     Jouvet. 
18mo.     3-50  f. 
Henri  IV,     Lettres  inedites  du  roi,  a,  M. 
de  Bethune,  ambassadeur  de  France  a 
Borne  [2  janvier-25  fevrier  1602],  pu- 
bliees  par  E.  Halphen.    Pp.  47.   Paris  : 
Libr.  des  bibliophiles.     5  f . 
Imbart  de   la  Tour  (P.)     Les   elections 
episcopates  dans  l'eglise  de  France  du 
neuvieme    au    douzieme   siecle.       Pp. 
xxxi,  554.     Paris  :  Hachette.     7*50  f. 
Jarry  (L.)     Jean,3  batard  d'Orleans  :  tes- 
taments, inventaire,  et  compte  des  obse- 
ques.     Pp.  131,  illustr.     Orleans  :  Her- 
luison.     3  f. 
Jurien  de  la  Graviere  (vice-amiral).    Le 
siege  de  la  Bochelle.      Paris :   Didot. 
12mo.     3-50  f. 
Le  Coq  (F.)  &  Gadbin  (B.)     Documents 
authentiques  pour  servir  a  l'histoire  de 
la  constitution  civile  du  clerge  dans  le 
departement  de  la  Mayenne.     District 
de  Chateau-Gontier.     Pp.  135.    Laval : 
Chailland. 
Ledru  (abb6  A.)    Asile  de  la  cathMrale 
du  Mans   sous  l'episcopat  de  Guy  de 
Laval  [1 335-1 336]  :  notes  sur  l'asile  re- 
ligieux  au  moyen  age.  Pp.  48.  Mamers  : 
Fleury  &  Dangin. 
Lomenie   (L.  de).    Les   Mirabeau :   nou- 
velles  etudes  sur  la  socicte  fran^aise  au 
dix-huitieme   siecle.       2e  partie,   con- 
tinued  par   son  fils.       IV,  V.   2   vol. 
Paris  :  Dentu.     15  f. 
Marmottan  (P.)      Le  general  Fromentin 
et  l'armee  du  Nord  [1792-1794].    Map. 
Paris  :  Dubois.     7-50  f. 
Maulde  (B.  de).     Histoire  de  Louis  XII. 
I:    Louis   d'Orleans.     III.     Pp.    426. 
Paris :  Leroux.     8  f . 
Maury  (cardinal).    Correspondance  diplo- 
matique  et  memoires    inedits    [1792- 
181 7]   publies  par  mgr.  Bicard.      Pp. 
lxxi,  520,  580.    Lille :  Societe  de  Saint- 
Augustin.     15  f. 
Mavidal  (J.)  &  Laurent  (E.)     Archives 
parlementaires  de  1787  a  i860:  recueil 
complet   des  debats  legislatifs  et  poli- 
tiques  des  chambres  franchises.    V*  se- 
rie.      XXXVI:    [11    decembre     1791- 
1  Janvier  1792.]     Pp.  418.     Paris  :  Du- 
pont.     20  f . 
Pecheur  (abbe).     Annales  du  diocese  de 
Soissons.      VIII.       Soissons :    Leche- 
valier.     7*50  f. 
Piton  (C.)  Histoire  de  Paris :  topographie, 
mceurs,  usages,   origines   de   la   haute 
bourgeoisie  parisienne  ;  le  quartier  des 
Halles.    Pp.  639,  plates.     Paris  :  Both- 
schild.     50  f. 
Bavaisson  (F.)     Archives  de  la  Bastille : 
documents  inedits.     XVII:    Begne  de 
Louis XV  [1 757-1 762].    Paris:  Pedone- 
Lauriel.     10  f. 
Beuss  (B.)     Histoire  du  gymnase  protes- 
tant  de  Strasbourg  pendant  la  revolu- 
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tion  [i 789-1804],  d'apres  des  docu- 
ments inedits.   Paris :  Fischbacher.   5  f . 

Eicard  (general  de),  ancien  aide-de- 
camp du  roi  Jerome,  Fragments  des 
memoires  du,  publies  par  L.  X.  de 
Eicard.   Paris :  Savine.    12mo.    3-50  f. 

Eousse  (E.)  Mirabeau.  (Les  grands 
ecrivains  francais.)  Paris  :  Hachette. 
12mo.     2  f. 

Eoux  (X.)  La  revolution  en  Dauphine : 
reproduction  des  documents  de  l'epoque 
par  le  texte  et  la  gravure.  28  plates. 
Paris  :  Lechevalier.     4to.     40  f . 

Seilhac  (V.  de).  Histoire  politique  du 
departement  de  la  Correze  [1797-1830]. 
Pp.  648.     Tulle  :  imp.  Crauffon. 

Talleyeand     (prince     de).       Memoires, 


publies  par  le  due  de  Broglie.  III. 
Paris  :  C.  Levy.    7-50  f. 

English  translation,  by  Mrs.  Angus 

Hall.  Ill:  Pp. 324, portrait.  London: 
Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.     21/. 

Trousset  (J.)  Histoire  d'un  siecle.  VII : 
[1815-1830.]  Pp.  359,  illustr.  Paris: 
Libr.  illustree.     7'50  f. 

Valabregue  (E.)  La  vie  universitaire  a 
Montpellier  au  seizieme  siecle:  etude 
sur  le  Liber  Procuratoris.  Pp.  41. 
Montpellier :  imp.  Eicard. 

Welvert  (E.)  La  saisie  des  papiers  du 
conventionnel  Courtois  [18 16] :  testa- 
ment de  Marie-Antoinette,  papiers  de 
Eobespierre,  lettres  du  comte  de  Pro- 
vence.   Pp.  50.    Paris :  Bourloton. 


VIII.   GEEMAN    HISTOEY 

(Including  Austria-Hungary) 


Altaiienses,  Annales  maiores  ex  recen- 
sione  W.  de  Giesebrecht,  ed.  E.  L.  B. 
ab  Oefele.  Ed.  II.  Pp.  xxi,  105. 
Hanover  :  Hahn.     1-60  m. 

Altmann  (W.)  &  Bernheim  (E.)  Ausge- 
wahlte  Urkunden  zur  Erliiuterung  der 
Verf  assungsgeschichte  Deutschlands  im 
Mittelalter.  Pp.  270.  Berlin :  Gaert- 
ner.     3-40  m. 

Bahrdt  (W.)  Geschichte  der  Eef ormation 
der  Stadt  Hannover.  Pp.  142.  Han- 
over :  Hahn.     2-40  m. 

Banasch  (E.)  Die  Niederlassungen  der 
Minoriten  zwischen  Weser  und  Elbe 
im  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert.  Pp.  57. 
Breslau :  Koebner.     1-20  m. 

Billing's  (Sigmund).  Kleine  Chronik  der 
Stadt  Colmar,  herausgegeben  von  A. 
Waltz.  Pp.  374,  illustr.  Colmar: 
Barth.     4  m. 

Biographie,  Allgemeine  Deutsche.  XXXI. 
Pp.  795.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
12  m. 

Eberl  (F.)  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der 
Karolinger  in  Bayern.  Pp.  68.  Strau- 
bing  :  Hirmer.     2  m. 

Furstenbergisches  Urkundenbuch.  VI, 
VII:  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der 
fiirstenbergischen  Lande  in  Schwaben 
[1360-1509].  Tubingen :  Laupp.  4to. 
Each  12  m. 

Goette  (E.)  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Einheitsbewegung  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert.  I :  Das  Zeitalter  der  deut- 
schen Erhebung  [1S07-1815].  Pp.  409. 
Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes.     7  m. 

Haym  (E.)  Das  Leben  Max  Dunckers 
erzanlt.  Pp.  470,  portrait.  Berlin : 
Gaertner.     10  m. 

Hinneschiedt  (D.)  Die  Politik  Konig 
Wenzels  gegeniiber  Fiirsten  und  Stiid- 
ten  im  Siidwesten  des  Seiches.  I : 
Von  seiner  Wahl  bis  zum  Vertrag  zu 
Heidelberg  [1384].  Pp.  32.  Leipzig: 
Fock.  4to.  1-20  m. 
Knopfler  (A.)  Die  Kelchbewegung  in 
Bayern  unter  Herzog  Albrccht  V  :   ein 


Beitrag  zur  Eeformationsgeschichte 
des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp. 
223,  132,  plate.    Munich  :  Stahl.    6  m, 

Krones  (F.,  Eitter  von).  Feldzeugmeister 
Josef  Freiherr  von  Simbschen  [1810- 
181 8];  sein  kriegrechtlicher  Prozess 
und  seine  Eehabilitirung.  Pp.  114. 
Vienna :  Tempsky.     1-60  m. 

Lamey  (F.)  Hermann  von  der  Hardt  in 
seinen  Briefen  und  seinen  Beziehungen 
zum  Braunschweigischen  Hofe,  zu 
Spener,  Francke,  und  dem  Pietismus. 
Pp.  44.     Karlsruhe  :  Groos.     1-50  m. 

Lindenschmit  (L.)  Die  Alterthumer 
unserer  heidnischen  Vorzeit.  IV,  8. 
Pp.  14,  plates.  Mainz  :  V.  von  Zabern. 
4  m. 

Loserth  (J.)  Die  Stadt  Waldshut  und 
die  vorderosterreichische  Eegierung 
[1 523-1526] :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
des  Bauernkrieges  und  der  Eef  ormation 
in  Vorderosterreich.  Pp.  149.  Vienna  : 
Tempsky.     2-10  m. 

Lulves  (J.)  Die  Summa  cancellariae 
des  Johann  von  Neumarkt:  eine  Hand- 
schriftenuntersuchung  iiber  die  Formu- 
larbiicher  aus  der  Kanzlei  Kaiser  Karls 
IV.  Pp.  127.  Berlin:  Mayer  & 
Miiller.     3  m. 

Meisner  (H.)  Die  Herzogin  Maria  Anna 
von  Bayern  und  der  preussische  Eeichs- 
tagsgesandte  von  Schwarzenau :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  preussischen 
Diplomatie  [1778-1785].  Pp.  34. 
Jauer :  Guercke.     1  m. 

Meyer  (C.)  Geschichte  der  Provinz  Posen. 
Pp.  371.    Gotha  :  F.  A.  Perthes. 

Mullenhoff  (K.)  Deutsche  Alterthums- 
kunde.  V,  2.  Pp.  359-417.  Berlin : 
Weidmann.     2  m. 

Neubauer  (E.)  Wallenstein  und  die 
Stadt  Magdeburg.  Pp.  240.  Magde- 
burg :  Eathke.     3  m. 

Oiily  (¥.)  Konigtum  und  Fiirsten  zur 
Zeit  Heinrichs  IV,  nach  der  Darstellung 
gleichzeitiger  Geschichtsschreiber.  II. 
Pp.  5^.    Leipzig  :  Feck.     1  m, 
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Plon  Urkundenbuch  zur  Chronik  der 
Stadt.    Pp.  620,  plates.    Plon  :  Hahn. 

Pommersches  Urkundenbuch.  III.  Bear- 
beitet  von  B.  Priimers.  Pp.  728. 
Stettin:  Nagel.     12m. 

Eichter  (0.)  Verfassungs-  und  Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte  der  Stadt  Dresden. 
II,  III:  Verwaltungsgeschichte.  Pp. 
376,  402,  map.  Dresden:  Baensch. 
12  m. 

Eiezler  (S.)  Gedachtnisrede  auf  Wil- 
helm von Giesebrecht.  Pp.59.  Munich: 
Franz.    4to.     1*80  m. 

Euppert  (P.)  Konstanzer  geschichtliche 
Beitriige.  II.  Pp.  104.  Constance: 
Sartori.     3  m. 

Schreiber  (W.)  Geschichte  Bayerns  in 
Verbindung  mit  der  deutschen  Ge- 
schichte. II:  Vom  osterreichischen 
Erbfolgekrieg  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart. 
Pp.  847.    Freiburg  :  Herder.     8  m. 

Schroll  (B.)  Hieronymus  Marchstaller, 
Abt  des  Benedictiner-Stiftes  St.  Paul 
im  Lavantthale  [1616-1638].  Pp.  309, 
portrait.  Klagenfurt  :  Eaunecker. 
4  m. 


Sybel    (H.    von)    &    Sickel    (T.    von). 

Kaiserurkunden  in  Abbildungen.     XI. 

Pp.  461-546,  4to ;  &  30  plates,  folio. 

Berlin :  Weidmann. 
Taysen  (A.  von).     Die  aussere  Erschei- 

nung  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  und  der 

nachsten  Angehorigen  seines   Hauses. 

Pp.    60,    portraits.      Berlin:     Mittler. 

4to.     6  m. 
Trost  (L.)     Konig  Ludwig  I  von  Bayern 

in  seinen  Briefen  an  seinen  Sohn,  den 

Konig  Otto  von  Griechenland.   Pp.  202. 

Bamberg  :  Buchner.     6  m. 
Ulmann  (H.)     Kaiser  Maximilian  I  auf 

urkundlicher     Grundlage     dargestellt. 

II.     Pp.  790.    Stuttgart :  Cotta.    14  m. 
Wernigerode,  Urkundenbuch  der  Stadt, 

bis   zum   Jahre   1460;    bearbeitet  von 

E.    Jacobs.       (Geschichtsquellen     der 

Provinz    Sachsen    und     angrenzender 

Gebiete.       XXV.)       Pp.    604,    illustr. 

Halle  :  Hendel.     12  m. 
Zeller  (J.)     Histoire   d'Allemagne :    la 

reforme  ;  Jean  Huss  ;  Martin  Luther  ; 

premiers     empereurs     de    la    maison 

d'Autriche.    Pp.  427.    Paris :    Perrin. 

7'50  f. 


IX.  HISTORY   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Baildon  (W.  P.)  Select  eivil  pleas,  ed.  by. 
1 :  1200-1203.  Pp.  128.  London : 
Selden  Society.    4to. 

Biography,  Dictionary  of  national.  Ed.  by 
S.  Lee.  XXVIII :  Howard— Inglethorp. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.     15/. 

Bellesheim  (A.)  Geschichte  der  katho- 
lischen  Kirche  in  Irland  von  der  Ein- 
f  iihrung  des  Christenthums  bis  auf  die 
Gegenwart.  Ill :  [1690-1890].  Pp. 
xxxvi,  782,  map.  Mainz:  Kirchheim. 
17-40  m. 

Canterbury.— The  registers  of  the 
Wallon  or  strangers'  church  in  Can- 
terbury. Ed.  by  E.  Hovenden.  (Pub- 
lications of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London.  V.)  I.  Pp.  304.  Lymington. 
4to. 

Clarke  (William),  secretary  to  the  council 
of  the  army  [1647-1649]  and  to  general 
Monck  and  the  commanders  of  the 
army  in  Scotland  [1651-1660],  Selec- 
tions from  the  papers  of.  Ed.  by  C.  H. 
Firth.  I.  London :  Camden  Society. 
4to.  J 

Committee  for  compounding,  &c,  Calen- 
dar of  the  proceedings  of  the,  [1643- 
1660].  Ed.  by  Mary  A.  Everett  Green. 
Ill  :  Cases,  1647-June  1650.  Pp. 
1037-2391.  London  :  H.  M.  Stationery 
office.     15/.  J 

Davidson  (E.  T.)  &  Benham  (W.)  The 
life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  2  vol.  Pp.1140. 
London:  Macmillan.     30/. 

D°1R,E.AU,(V-  M>)  Engines'  du  schisme 
d  Angleterre  ;  Henri  VIII  et  les 
martyrs  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Londres. 
Pp.  438.    Paris ;  Eetaux-Bray.    12  f. 


Henry  VIII,  Letters  and  papers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  the  reign  of ;  arranged 
and  catalogued  by  J.  Gairdner.  XII, 
2:1537.  Pp.  xli,  727.  London  :  H.M. 
Stationery  office.     15/. 

Historical  manuscripts  commission. 
Twelfth  report.  Appendix.  VIII : 
Manuscripts  of  the  duke  of  Athole  and 
earl  of  Home.  London :  H.M.  Sta- 
tionery office.     1/. 

IX :    Manuscripts   of    the   duke   of 

Beaufort,  earl  of  Donoughmore,  and 
others.     2/6. 

X  :  Manuscripts  and  correspondence 

of  James,  first  earl  of  Charlemont. 
1/11. 

Hugues  (St.),  eveque  de  Lincoln,  Vie  de 
[1140-1200].  Pp.  578,  plates.  Neu- 
ville-sous-Montreuil :  imp.  Duquat. 

McKerlie  (P.  H.)  Galloway  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  Edinburgh  : 
Blackwood.     7/6. 

Privy  Council  of  England,  Acts  of  the. 
New  series.  Ill:  [1550-1553].  Ed. 
by  J.  E.  Dasent.  Pp.  xxxi,  573. 
London :  H.M.  Stationery  office. 
15/. 

Salisbury,  Charters  and  documents  illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  cathedral, 
city,  and  diocese  of,  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  :  selected  from  the 
capitular  and  diocesan  registers  by  the 
late  W.  Eich  Jones  and  edited  by  W. 
D.  Macray.  Pp.  44G.  London :  Pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  master 
of  the  rolls.     10/. 

Scargill-Bird  (S.  E.)  A  guide  to  the 
principal  classes  of  documents  pre- 
served in  the  public  record  office.    Pp. 
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xl,  355.  London :  H.M.  Stationery  office. 

7/- 

Southey  (Kobert).  Life  of  lord  Nelson. 
With  preface  by  J.  K.  Laughton.  Pp. 
340.     London:  Cassell.     3/6. 

Scotland. — Botuli  Scaccarii  Eegum  Sco- 
torum.  The  exchequer  rolls  of  Scot- 
land. Ed.  by  G.  Burnett  &  M.  J.  G. 
Mackay.  XIII:  [1508- 1513].  London: 
H.M.  Stationery  office.     10/. 

Theal  (G.  McCall).     History  of   South 


Africa  [1795-1834].  Pp.  488,  7  maps. 
London :  Sonnenschein.     15/. 

Waurin  (Jean  de).  Chroniques  et  an- 
ciennes  istories  de  la  grant  Bretaigne, 
a  present  nomme  Engleterre.  Ed.  by 
the  late  sir  W.  Hardy  &  E.  L.  C.  P. 
Hardy.  V:  1447-1471.  Pp.  739. 
London :  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls.     10/. 

Worsley  (H.)  The  dawn  of  the  English 
reformation.  Pp.  380.   London  :  Stock. 


X.  ITALIAN  HISTORY 


Albrecht  (B.)    Tito  Vespasiano  Strozza  : 

ein   Beitrag   zur   Geschichte   des  Hu- 

manismus   in  Ferrara.     Pp.  48.     4to. 

Leipzig  :  Teubner.     1-20  m. 
Battaglino    (J.    M.)    &   Calligaris   (J.) 

Indices  chronologici    ad    Antiquitates 

Italici  medii  aevi  et  ad  Opera  minora 

L.  A.   Muratorii.    IV.     Pp.   181-240. 

Turin  :  Bocca.    7'50  1. 
Braggio  (C.)     Giacomo  Bracelli  e  V  uma- 

nesimo  dei  Liguri  al  suo  tempo.     Pp. 

297.     Genoa  :  tip.  dell'  istituto  Sordo- 

muti.     4to. 
Ermini  (F.)    Storia  della  citta  di  Foligno. 

I :  Dalle  origini  al  secolo  VIII.    Pp.  160. 

Foligno :  tip.  Artigianelli.  16mo.l*  25 1. 
Fumi  (L.)     Orvieto :  note  storiche  e  bio- 

grafiche.    Pp.  229.    Citta  di  Castello  : 

Lapi. 
Grassi  (S.)     Storia  della  citta   d'   Asti. 

II.     Pp.  263.     Asti :  Borgo  &  Brignolo. 
Luzio  (A.)     Francesi  e  giacobini  a  Man- 

tova  [1 797-1 799].    Pp.223.    Mantua: 

Segni. 
Machiavelli  (Niccolo).    II  principe.    Ed. 

by  L.  A.  Burd,  with  preface  by  lord 

Acton.    Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.   14/. 
Merkel  (C.)     La  dominazione  di  Carlo  I 

d'  Angio  in  Piemonte  e  in  Lombardia  e 

i  suoi  rapporti  colle  guerre  contro  re 


Manfredi  e  Corradino.  Pp.133.  Turin: 

Clausen.     4to. 
MiTROvid   (B.)      Federico   II  e   1'  opera 

sua    in    Italia  :      studio.      Pp.    127. 

Trieste  :  Balestra.    3-20  m. 
Noel  (G.)     Der  Frieden  von  San  Ger- 

mano  [1230].    Pp.22.    Berlin:  Gaert- 

ner.    4to.    1  m. 
Pauli    (C.)      Altitalische    Forschungen. 

Ill :    Die   Veneter  und    ihre    Schrift- 

denkmaler.  Pp.  456, 2  plates.  Leipzig : 

Barth.    40  m. 
Pellegrini   (A.)      Storia   nazionale   dal 

trattato  di  Aquisgrana  alia  morte   di 

Vittorio  Emanuele  II  [1748-1878],  con 

un  breve  cenno  sulla  costituzione  poli- 

tica    del    regno    d'   Italia.      Pp.   143. 

Parma  :  Ferrari  &  Pellegrini.     16mo. 
Kicasoli    (barone    Bettino).      Lettere    e 

documenti,  pubblicati  per  cura  di  M. 

Tabarrini    e    A.    Gotti.     VI:    [1861- 

1862].    Pp.  xxxix,  482.    Florence:  Le 

Monnier.     8  1. 
Spila  (B.)     Memorie  storiche  della  pro- 

vincia  riformata  Komana.    I.    Pp.  662. 

Kome :  tip.  Artigianelli  di  S.  Giuseppe. 
Tosti  (L.)     Storia  della  badia  di  Monte- 

cassino.    IV.    (Opere  complete.  XVII.) 

Pp.  186.    Borne  :  tip.  della  Camera  dei 

Deputati.     3  1. 


XI.  HISTORY  OF    THE  NETHERLANDS 


Asch  van  Wijck  (H.  W.  van),  Hooft 
Graafland  (J.),  &  Vredenburch  (W.  C. 
A.  van).  De  slag  bij  St.  Quentin  [1557]. 
Pp.  115,  portrait  and  2  maps..  Utrecht : 
J.  van  Boekhoven. 

Dordrecht,  De  oudste  stadsrekeningen 
van  [  1 284-1424],  uitgegeven  door  C.  M. 
Dozy.  (Werken  uitgegeven  door  het 
Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd  te 
Utrecht.  3rd  series.  II.)  Pp.  180. 
The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     2-50  fl. 

Galbert  de  Bruges.  Histoire  du 
meurtre  de  Charles  le  Bon,  comte  de 
Flandre  [1127-1128],  suivie  de  Poesies 
latines  contemporaines,  publiees  par 
H.  Pirenne.  (Collection  de  textes  pour 
servir  a  l'etude  et  a  l'enseignement  de 
l'histoire.  X.)  Pp.  xl,  205,  plates. 
Paris  :  A.  Picard.     4-25. 

Henrard  (g6neral  P.)  Histoire  du  siege 
d'Ostende  [1601-1604].  Pp.  148.  Brus- 
sels :  Falk.    5  f. 


Jong  (J.  de).  Geschiedenis  van  hetvader- 
land.  II:  [1588-1713].  Pp.  157. 
Nijmegen  :  Milborn.     1  fl. 

Marneffe  (E.  de).  La  principaute  de  Liege 
et  les  Pays-Bas  au  seizieme  siecle. 
III.  Pp.  390.  Liege:  Grandmont- 
Donders.     15  f. 

Nijhoff  (D.  C.)  Willem  van  Oranje,  de 
bevrijder  en  stichter  van  onzen  staat. 
Pp.  128.     Zutphen  :  Thieme.     1*25  fl. 

Utrecht. — De  registers  en  rekeningen 
van  het  bisdom  [1325-1336]'  uitgegeven 
door  3.  Muller,  Fz.  II.  (Werken  van 
het  Historisch  Genootschap  gevestigd 
te  Utrecht.  N.  S.  LIV.)  Pp.  174  & 
569-1020.     The  Hague  :  Nijhoff.     8  fl. 

Vanderkindere  (L.)  Introduction  a 
l'histoire  des  institutions  de  la  Belgique 
au  moyen  age  jusqu'au  traite  de  Verdun 
[843].  Pp.  303.  Brussels:  Lebegue.  G  f. 

Vos,  Az.  (G.  J.)  Groen  van  Prinstereren 
zijn  tijd.  II:  [1857-1876].    Studien  en 
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schetsen  op  het  gebied  der  vaderland- 
sche  kerkgeschiedenis.    Pp.  547.     Dor- 
drecht :  Eevers.    6-50  fl. 
Zeissberg  (H.,  Eitter  von).    Zwei  Jahre 


belgischer  Geschiehte  [1791-1792].  I : 
Von  der  Convention  im  Haag  bis  zum 
Tode  Kaiser  Leopolds.  II.  Pp.  266. 
Vienna :  Tempsky.     5*10  m. 


XII.  SLAVONIAN  AND  ROUMANIAN  HISTORY 


Codex  epistolaris  saeculi  XV.  II.  Ed. 
by  A.  Lewicki.  (Monumenta  medii 
aevi  historica  res  gestas  Poloniae  illus- 
trantia.  XII.)  Pp.  lxxvii,  531. 
Cracow. 

Skalkovsky  (C.)  Etudes  d'histoire  finan  - 
cierft  du  dix-neuvi^rae  si&cle;  les 
ministres  des  finance  de  la  Eussie 
[1802-1890].  Traduit  du  russe  par 
P.  de  Nevsky.  Paris  :  Guillaumin, 
7-50  f. 

Staehr  (G.)  Ueber  Ursprung,  Geschiehte, 
Wesen,  und  Bedeutung  des  russischen 


Artels :  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kultur-  und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte  des  russischen 
Volkes.  II :  Geschichtliches.  Pp. 
211.    Dorpat :  Karow. 

Teutschlaender  (W.S.)  Geschiehte  der 
evangelischen  Gemeinden  in  Eumanien. 
Pp.  243.    Leipzig :  Kessler.    4  m. 

Wickenhauser  (F.  A.)  Molda,  oder  Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschiehte  der  Moldau  und 
Bukowina.  IV,  2 :  Geschiehte  des 
Bisthums  Eadauz  und  des  Klosters 
Gross-Skit.  Pp.  117.  Czernowitz: 
Pardini.     2-30  m. 


XIII.   HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL 

(Including  South  America) 


Acuna  (Christoval  de).  Nuevo  descubri- 
miento  del  gran  rio  de  las  Amazonas, 
reimpreso  segiin  la  primera  edicion  de 
1 64 1.  (Colecci6n  de  libros  que  tratan 
de  America.  II.)  Pp.235.  Madrid: 
Murillo.    4-50  pes. 

Arrue  (F.M .)  &  Olavarria  y  Huarte  (E .  de) . 
Historia  del  alcazar  de  Toledo.  Pp.  190, 
illustr.    Madrid :  Murillo.    4to.     7  pes. 

Berwick  y  Alba  (Duquesa  de).  Docu- 
mentos  escogidos  del  archivo  de  la 
casa  de  Alba.  Pp.  xxiii,  611.  Madrid: 
impr.  de  Tello.    4to.     16  pes. 

Courcy  (marquis  de).  L'Espagne  apres 
la  paix  d'Utrecht  [1713-1715],  Pp.  444. 
Paris :  Plon.    7*50  f. 


Garcia  de  Santa  Maria  (Alvar).  Cronica 
de  D.  Juan  II  de  Castilla  [1 420- 143 8]. 
(Colecci6n  de  documentos  ineditos  para 
la  historia  de  Espafia.  C.)  Pp.  502. 
Madrid  :  Murillo.     4to.     13  pes. 

Mila.  y  Fontanals  (M.)  Obras  completas. 
Ill :  Estudios  sobre  historia,  lengua,  y 
litteratura  de  Cataluna.  Pp.  565.  Bar- 
celona :  imp.  Barcelonesa.     4to. 

Moret  (Jose  de).  Anales  del  reino  de 
Navarra.  VI.  Pp.  490.  Madrid: 
Murillo.     4to.     5*50  pes. 

Wauwermans  (general).  Henri  le  Naviga- 
teur  et  l'Academie  portugaise  de 
Sagres.    Antwerp  :  De  Backer.    5  f . 


XIV.   SWISS  HISTORY 


Dubi  (H.)  Studien  zur  Geschiehte  der 
romischen  Altertumer  in  der  Schweiz. 
Pp.  42.    Bern :  Huber.     4to.     1-50  f. 

Hadobn  (A.)  Die  politischen  und  sozialen 
Zustande  im  Kanton  Zurich  gegen  Ende 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Pp. 
95.    Bern  :  Huber.     1-85  f. 

Montfajon  (C.)    Firmin  Abauzit,  refugie 


francais  a  Geneve  apres  la  revocation 
de  l'edit  de  Nantes  [1679-1767].  Pp. 
104.  Le  Vigan :  imp.  de  la  '  Eevue  du 
christianisme.' 
Vincent  (J.  M.)  State  and  federal  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland.  Pp.  247.  Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press. 


XY.  HISTORY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 

(With  Mexico) 


Barrett  (J.  A.)  Evolution  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  with  an  account  of  the 
earlier  plans  for  the  government  of  the 
North-west  Territory.  Pp.  98.  New 
York:  Putnam. 

Fiske  (J.)  The  American  revolution. 
2  vol.  Pp. 344,  305, maps,  &c  London: 
Macmillan.     18/. 

Johnson  (J.)  The  defence  of  Charleston 
harbour,  including  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
adjacent  islands  [1803- 1865].  Pp 
clxxxvi,  276,  illustr.  Charleston: 
Walker. 


Lodge  (H.  C.)  Boston.  ('  Historic 
Towns.')  Pp.  242,  maps.  London: 
Longmans.     3/6. 

Kalckstein  (von).  Zur  Verfassungs- 
geschichte  Nordamerikas.  Pp.  53. 
Berlin  :  Bibliographisches  Bureau. 
Im. 

Mexico. — Nueva  coleccion  de  documentos 
para  la  historia  de  Mejico,  publicada 
por  J.  G.  Icazbalceta.  III.  Pp.  xlv, 
319.  Mexico :  impr.  de  Diaz  cle  Leon. 
4to.     16  pes. 
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I.  FRANCE 


Bevue  Historique,  xlvi.  2. — M.  Maeion  : 
A  famine  in  Guyenne  [1747- 1748, 
bringing   evidence  to   show  that    the 

central  administration  did  its  best] 

G.  Pages  :  The  brothers  Formont,  cor- 
respondents of  the  Great  Elector  at 
Paris  [from  documents  in  the  Berlin 
archives]. A.  Babeau  :  State  inter- 
vention and  primary  instruction  in 
Provence  under  the  regency  [tracing  the 

results   of  the   edict   of    1698] P. 

Kobiquet  :  The  municipality  of  Paris 
during  the  revolution  [14  July  1789 — 
10  August  1792,  from  '  Le  Personnel 
municipal  de  Paris  pendant  la  revolu- 
tion,' by  the  same  writer.] 

Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  1.  1. — 
G.  Kurth  :  Queen  Brunhild  [a  detailed 
study  leading  to  a  favourable  judgment 

of    her    character    and    aims]. A. 

Tougard  :  The  iconoclastic  persecution, 
after  the  correspondence  of  St.  Theo- 
dore Studites P.  Feret:  The  im- 
prisonments of  Roger  Bacon  [arguing 
that  the  first  so-called  imprisonment 
was  his  enforced  removal  from  England 
to  Paris,  and  the  second  was  a  like 
removal  probably  to  the  same  place]. 

E.     Allain  :     The    inquiry    into 

schools    in    1791-1792 A.   J.   De- 

lattre  :  The  Chaldeans  [a  reply  to  H. 

Winckler] L.  Kioult  de  Neuville  : 

The  origin  of  property  according  to  E. 
de  Laveleye  [arguing  against  his  theory 

of  community] E.  Vacandard  :  The 

date  of  the  council  of  Sens  [maintaining 
1 140  against  S.  M.  Deutsch's  contention 
in  favour  of  1141]. 

Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Chartes,  Hi. 
1,  2. — L.  Duchesne:  The  '  Liber 
diurnus  '  and  papal  elections  in  the 
seventh  century  [arguing  from  the 
usage  indicated  in  the  section  of  the 
1  Liber  diurnus  '  which  T.  von  Sickel 
distinguishes  as  the  '  second  collection,' 
and  places  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  I, 
that  this  section  was  written  soon  after 

682] F.  Lot  :  A  forged  charter  of 

Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Rheims  [of  972, 
known  from  the  '  Chron.  monast. 
Mosom.,'  and  now  discovered  in  a  Paris 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  pur- 


porting to  be  the  original],  with  the 

text. C.  Kohler  and  C.  V.  Langlois 

print  seven  unpublished  letters  [1275- 
1307]  concerning  the  crusades,  from 
manuscripts  in  the  Kecord  Office  and 

the    British    Museum. A.    Bruel 

prints  visitations  of  Cluniac  monas- 
teries in  the  province  of  Auvergne  [1 264- 
I353-4]>  with  a  chronological  table  of 
visitations  [1278-1483]  and  an  index. 

A.  de  Barthelemy  :   The  coins  of 

the  seigneurs  de  Beaufremont  [detect- 
ing a  forged  diploma  of  Frederick  I  of 
1 178,  here  printed  with  a  forged  vidi- 
mus of  1360,  and  giving  a  document  of 
1444  relating  to  a  charge  of  coining 
false  money  brought  against  Pierre  de 

Beaufremont] B.  deMandrot:   On 

the  authorship  of  the  '  Chronique  scan- 
daleuse '  of  Louis  XI  [arguing  on  the 
ground  of  the  subscription  to  the  Paris 
manuscript,  Fr.  5062,  that  it  was 
written  by  Jean  de  Boye  (not  Troyes), 
secretary  to  John  II,  duke  of  Bourbon]. 

Revue  d'Histoire  Diplomatique,  v.  3. 
Jidy — D.   Bikelas  :    Philhellenism  in 

France De  Gabriac  :  Talleyrand's 

justification  of  himself  concerning  the 
murder  of  the  due  d'Enqhien  [a  portion 

of    the  memoirs   of    Talleyrand] 

Fraknoi  :  The  foreign  policy  of  Mathias 

Corvinus  [1464- 1470] L.  Baudran 

prints  a  letter  of  the  constable  de  Mont- 
morency to  the  city  of  Strassburg  [29 

April  1552]. H.  Doniol  :   A  report 

of  the  chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  French 
agent  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  political, 
military,  and  commercial  sittiation  of 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1781 
[describing  the  state  of  affairs  after  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown, 
and    insisting  on  the  importance   of 

further  French  aid]. J.  Darcy:  On 

Talleyrand's  memoirs. 

Annales  de  l'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  vi.  3.  July— A..  Vandal: 
France  and  Riissia  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1809  [showing  that  the  reluc- 
tance of  Russia  to  perform  its  promised 
part  in  the  war,  and  Alexander's  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Schoenbrunn,  were  fatal  to  the 
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cordiality  of  the  alliance  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
and  Alexander's  fear  of  the  revival  of 
Poland  were  the  original  source  of  this 
reluctance]. B.  Stourm  :  Biblio- 
graphy of  French  finance  during  the 
eighteenth  century.    IV:    The  period 

of     the     Directory. J.     Cruchon: 

The  Newfoundland  question  [sketching 
the  history  of  French  fishing  rights  over 

Newfoundland]. V.     Marce  :     The 

organisation  of    the  audit  of  public 

accounts  in  England. A.Baraudon  : 

Victor  Amadeus  I  of  Sicily  and  the 
triple  alliance  [I7i5-i7i7»  <>n  ^he 
failure  of  his  attempts  to  procure  allies, 
and  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Sardinia]. 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe"  de  l'Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Francais,  xl.  5,  6. 
May- June— -P.   de    Felice  :    The  old 

university    of    Beam. N.    Weiss  : 

Jeanne  d'Albret  and  the  catJwlics  [with 


the  text  of  her  '  Beglement  concernant 

la  B.  P.  B.  pour  le  Beam,'  1566] 

Various  contributions  to  the  history  of 
protestantism  in  BCarn.==7.  July — 
J.  Pannier  :  The  law  of  15  December 
1790  on  the  property  of  protestant 
fugitives,  continued The  autobio- 
graphy of  Jacques  Cabrit  [1669-1751], 
sixth  article  [1 704-1705] Docu- 
ments on  huguenot  history. 
Revue  Critique  d'Histoire  et  de  Litera- 
ture. 25  May — A.  Chuquet  :  Talley- 
rand's  rn.fim.nim. ft  June — C.  Pfis- 

ter  :    Denis'    '  Fin  de  I'independance 

hnhAmpJ 15. — J.  Halevy  :  Eldad  the 

Danite  [on  A.  Epstein's  edition] 

French  ballad  against  the  English  and 
in  honour  of  Joan  of  Arc  [composed 
apparently  in  1429,  and  recently  dis- 
covered by  P.  Meyer  at  Valence]. 

July  6. — A.  Chuquet  :  Cavaignac's 
1  Formation  de  la  Prusse  contem- 
poraine.' 
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Sybel  &  Lehmann's  Historische  Zeit- 
schrift  (Munich),  lxvi.  3.— P.  Kehr: 
On  the  history  of  Otto  III  [bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  docu- 
ments as  illustrative  of  the  political 
history ;  the  activity  of  the  sovereign, 
the  development  and  personnel  of  the 
chancery,  the  influence  of  particular 
persons  in  the  state  (as  shown  by  their 
intervention  in  charters),  and  thus  the 
relations  of  parties   and  interests   at 

different     times] 0.     Meinardus  : 

Contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  commercial  policy   of  the    Great 

Elector T.    Wiedemann  :    On    the 

date  of  Henry  due  de  Rohan's  tract 
'  De  Vinterest  des  princes  et  estats  de  la 
Chrestiente  '  [5  Aug.  1634]. 

Historisches  Jahrbuch  (Munich),  xii.  2.— 
H.  J.  Schmitz  :  The  vicariate  of  Aries, 
second  article  [the  extent  of  its  powers, 
and  its  relation  to  Borne,  specially  in 

the  fifth  century] K.  Eubel  :    The 

antipope  Nicolas  V  [Peter  Bainalducci 

of  Corvara]  and  his  hierarchy N. 

Paulus  :  Johann  von  Staupitz  and  his 
supposed  protestant  inclinations  [giving 

reasons  against  the  supposition] 

A.  Kneer  :  On  the  earlier  life  of  Inno- 
cent VII  [from  the  manuscript  '  Epi- 
stola  de  schismate  '  of  Peter  de  Ancho- 

rano] P.  Joachimsohn  :  Apamphlet 

against  the  emperor  Frederick  III 
[1470,  describing  a  new  text  of  the  tract 
printed  by  K.  Haselbach  (1864)  as  a 
4  Vorstellung  der  Stiinde  von  Krain  an 
Kaiser  Friedrich  IV  iiber  die  Turkennot,' 
and  by  J.  Zahn  (1869)  as  'Maueran- 
schlag  wider  Kaiser  Friedrich  III ']. 

Quidde's  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft  (Freiburg),  v.  1.— 
L.  Huberti:  lFriede'  and  lrecht' 
[their  philological  affinities,  definition, 


and  early  usage],  a  study  in  compara- 
tive law  and  philology H.  von  Kap- 

herr  :  Bajulus,podestd,  consules  [argu- 
ing for  the  continuance  under  Norman 
rule  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  of  the 
Byzantine  provincial  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  were  there  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  name  and  office  of 
the  catapan,  strategus,  or  bajulus 
passed  to  the  Norman  bailli ;  and  it  is 
urged  that  the  podesta  of  northern 
Italy  is  borrowed  from  the  i£ovaia<rTT}s, 
which  occurs  as  a  synonym  for  bajulus. 
Further,  the  consules  of  the  Italian 
cities  are  traced  to  the  Byzantine  4  con- 
sules de  mari'  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  officers  bearing  the  title  of 
consules  (at  Gaeta)  and  representing 
the  commercial  interests  of  a  trading 
port.  An  excursus  is  added  on  the  use 
of  the  word  '  Italy '  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Langobardic  theme,  and  another  on  the 
influence  of  Byzantine-Norman  methods 
of  administration  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  bailli  in 
France  and  the  sheriff  in  England]. 

0.    Hartwig  :     A    generation    of 

Florentine   history   [1250-1292],  third 

article,  continued   from  vol.  ii.  1 

M.  Brosch  :  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Leicester  [accepting  J.  Gairdner's  vindi- 
cation of  them  ('  English  Historical 
Be  view,'  i.  235-259)  in  the  affair  of 
Amy  Bobsart,examining  foreign  opinions 
and  rumours  at  the  time,  and  arguing 
that  the  queen  had  never  any  serious 

intention  of   marrying  Leicester]. 

C.  Kohne  and  G.  von  Below  continue 
from  vol.  iv.  1  a  controversy  on  the 
origin  of  the  German  town-constitution. 

E.  Sackur  :  The  forged  documents 

of  Waulsort  [with  reference  to  the 
abbe    Lahaye's    monograph    on    the 
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abbey]. G.   Sommerfeldt  :    On  the 

biography  of  John  of  Cermenate  [in 
criticism  of  the  preface  to  L.  A.  Ferrai'a 

edition  of  his  chronicle] M.  Fran- 

kel  :  Aristotle  on  the  constitution  of 
Athens. K.  Maurer  :  Survey  of  lite- 
rature on  the  history  of  Iceland. 

A.     Molinier:      Works     on     French 

medieval      history. 0.      Masslow  : 

Bibliography  of  German  history. == 
2. — 0.  Hartwig  :  A  generation  of 
Florentine  history  [1250-1292],  fourth 
article ;  concluded  [with  a  document  of 

1288] F.  Arnheim  :    Contributions 

to  the  history  of  the  northern  question 
in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  continued  from  vol.  ii.  2.  Ill : 
The  Eussian  project  of  a  Swedish 
alliance  [1763— 1765],  and  the  state  of 
parties  in  Sweden.  IV:  The  diet  of 
Stockholm  [1765-1766]  and  the  Euro- 
pean powers. W.  Brooking  :  Bishop 

Eusebius  of  Angers'  abandonment  of 
Berengar  of  Tours  [showing  that  it  was 
not  until  after  his  condemnation  by  the 

Eoman  synod  of  1079] A.  Chroust 

prints  a  letter  of  the  Hussite  leaders  to 
Sigismund  [6  April  1429,  throwing 
light  upon  the  negotiations  at  Press  - 

burg]. A.  Stern  reprints  a  letter  by 

Paul  Usteri  concerning  K.  E.  Oelsner 

.  [from  a  Swiss  newspaper  of  1799] 

H.  Vancura:  Recent  Czech  historical 
publications F.  Liebermann  :  Re- 
cent publications  on  British  history 
during  the  middle  ages  [with  special 
sections  on  Celtic  history,  antiquities, 
and  mythology]. 

Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fur  altere 
Deutsche  Geschichtskunde  (Hanover), 
xvi.  3. — F.  Kurze  :  Supplementary 
notes  on  the  sources  of  Thietmar  [argu- 
ing that  he  used  the  (lost)  '  Annales 
Hildesheimenses  maiores '  from  975 
probably  at  least  down  to  1012,  and 
also  a  Hildesheim  manuscript  of  Be- 
gino,  without  the  continuation,  which 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Meibom]. 
0.  Holder-Egger  :  On  the  his- 
torical works  of  Johannes  Codagnellus 
of  Piacenza.  VI :  His  chronicle,  con- 
tinued [giving  the  text  of  his  •  Istoria 
Lombardorum,'  &c.  down  to  Charles  the 
Great,  illustrative  of  the  fables  that 
passed  for  history  in  his  day,  with 
notes  on  the  sources  of  the  following 
portions  of  the  work  and  an  account  of 
the  manuscript]. .A.  Chroust  de- 
scribes a  new  manuscript  of  the  '  His- 
toria  cle  expeditione  Fridcrici  impera- 
toris '  attributed  to  Ansbert  [a  con- 
siderable fragment  written  c.  1200,  now 

preserved  at  Graz]. F.  Thaner  :  On 

the  '  Liber  canonum  contra  Heinricum 
IV '  [criticising  the  edition  of  M. 
Sdralek  and  contesting  his  ascription 
of  the  work  to  Altmann  of  Passau] 
and  the  letter  of  Wenrich  scholasticus  of 
Treves  [giving  readings  from  an  Ad- 
mont    manuscript]. H.    Bresslau  : 


On  the  manuscripts  of  the  '  Chronicon 
Ebersheimense '  [none  is  known  to  be 
now  in  existence,  but  extracts  at 
Strassburg  furnish  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  relations  of  those  from 

which  the  editions  were  made] B. 

Krusch  :  The  oldest  life  of  St.  Leude- 
garius  [a  fragment  found  in  the  Paris 
manuscript,  Lat.  17002,  and  presenting 
what  the  writer  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  originals — the  life  by  Ursinus  being 
the  other — from  which  the  anonymous 
biographer     drew     his     information], 

with    extracts. H.    Zimmer  :     The 

orthography  of  the  name  •  Beda  '  [hold- 
ing that  Beda  was  the  usual,  Baeda 
the  archaic,  form  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury]  0.   Holder-Egger  :    On   tlie 

'  Gesta     abbatum     Fontanellensium ' 

[giving  a  new  collation] W.  Wat- 

tenbach  :  On  the  '  Annates  Bertiniani ' 
[notes  from  the  Meerman  manuscript 
1853,  now  at  Berlin,  illustrating  the 
way  in  which  the  compiler  of  the  Metz 

annals  used  those  of  St.  Bertin] 

K.  E.  H.  Krause  :  On  Widukind  i.  12 
[on  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
about  '  Hirmin,'  and  the  standard 
'  aquila '    changed    through   Christian 

influence  into  '  angelus  '] W.  Er- 

ben  :  On  the  continuation  of  Regino  of 
Prilm  [in  connexion  with  Bavarian 
affairs,  maintaining  that  Arnolf's  son 
1  Eberhard '  there  mentioned  is  a  mis- 
take for  his  well-known  son  Arnolf, 
and  showing  that  the  forged  letter  of  Leo 
VII  (Jaffe-Loewenfeld  3614)  is  the  only 
other  evidence  f  or  Eberhard's  existence  ] . 

0.  Holder-Egger  :  On  the  spurious 

verses   of  St.    Livinus   [modelled    on 

Boethius] G.  von  der  Eopp  &  F. 

W.  E.  Both:  Documents  [1205-1424J. 

B.   Sternfeld   prints   a   letter  of 

king  Ruprecht  [26  May  1404]. B. 

Davidsohn  prints  a  document  mention- 
ing the  registration  of  petitions  in  the 
papal  cliancery  [1188-1192]. 
K.  B.  Akademie  der  Wissenscliaften  zu 
Miinchen.  Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.- 
philol.  und  hist.  Classe,  1891,  1.— F. 
von  Loher  :  The  condition  of  the  parts 
of  Germany  under  Roman  influence. 
I:  The  relations  of  the  populations. 
II :  Boman  conquests.  Ill :  The  de- 
fences from  Coblenz  to  Begensburg. 
IV :  Boman  partisans  among  the 
Germans.  V  :  The  soldiers  as  civi- 
lisers.  VI :  The  effect  of  the  conquest 
upon  the  country.  VII :  Eoman  in- 
fluence in  inner  Germany. J.  Fried- 
rich  :  On  the  supposed  '  Elogium 
Libcrii  papae  '  in  the  Codex  Corbeicn- 
sis  [arguing  that  it  refers  to  a  pope  not 
of  the  fourth  but  of  the  sixth  century, 

probably  John  I]. M.  Lossen  :  Two 

controversial  works  of  the  counter  - 
reformation:  '  De  autonomia  '  [1586, 
by  Andreas  Erstenberger]  and  '  Ineen- 
dium  Calvinisticum '  [1584,  by  Erasmus 
Fend],  with   documents    [1 574-1 593]. 
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=2.  G.  Oemichen  :  Greek  measures. 
I-  The  small  iugcrum.  II:  The 
plinthis  in  Cyrene.  Ill :  The  mile  and 
iugcrum  in  Syria.     IV  :    The  Eoman 

mile E.    Freiherr     von     Oefele 

prints  passages  from   Andreas  Felix 

von    Oefele 's    memoirs    [17451- T- 

Heigel  :  The  union  of  the  Wittelsbach 
house  [15  May  1724],  ™tn  the  text  of 

the  treaties  of  1728  and  1734 H. 

von  Brunn  :  Obituary  notice  of  Hein- 
rich  Schliemann  [f26  Dec.  1890] — — 
C.  A.  von  Cornelius  :  Obituary  notice 
of  George  Bancroft  [f  17  Jan.  1891]. 

Archiv  fur  Oesterreichische  Geschichte 
(Vienna),  lxxvii.  1.— J.  Loserth  :  The 
town  of  Waldshut  and  the  Austrian 
government  [1 523-1526,  based  upon  the 
manuscript  remains  of  Josef,  Bitter 
von  Beck].  I  :  Balthasar  Hubmaier 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  reformation 
in  Waldshut.  II :  Progress  of  the  re- 
formation there  down  to  1524.  Ill: 
Hubmaier  in  Schaffhausen  and  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations  between  Waldshut 
and  the  government  of  Vorderoster- 
reich.  IV :  The  '  Ziiricher  Zusatz  ' 
and  further  negotiations.  V :  The 
anabaptists  in  Waldshut.  VI :  Walds- 
hut and  the  peasants'  war.  VII :  The 
capture  of  the  town ;  with  an  appendix 
of  documents. — -F.,  Bitter  von 
Krones:  Feldzeugmcister  Josef,  Frei- 
herr von  Simbschen  [1810-1818],  his 
trial  by  court-martial  and  his  restora- 
tion in  rank,  with  five  letters  [1807- 
1815]. 

Mittheilungen  des  Instituts  fur  Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung  (Inns- 
bruck), xii.  2. — T.  von  Sickel:  On  the 
diplomas  of  Otto  III  [on  the  plan  and 
progress  of  the  edition  for  the  '  Monu- 
menta  Germaniae  historica,'  with 
reference  to  P.  Kehr's  work,  '  Die 
Urkunden  Otto  III '].  I :  The  Italian 
chancery  down  to  994.  II :  The  em- 
press Theophanu's  last  stay  in  Italy 

[only  from  989  to  990]. M.  Tangl  : 

The  so-called  '  brevis  nota '  concerning 
the  council  of  Lyons  of  1245  [main- 
taining that  this,  the  only  existing 
record  of  the  council  written  by  an 
eyewitness,  proceeded  from  the  papal 
chancery  and  has  an  official  value]. 
J.  Loserth  :  On  the  relation  be- 
tween English  and  Bohemian  Wy- 
cliffites  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  [printing  two  letters 
from  sir  John  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham, 
the  one,  8  Sept.  1410,  to  Wok  of  Wald- 
stein;    the    other,   7   Sept.    (probably 

1413).  to  king  Wenceslaus] A.  F. 

Priubam  prints  passages  from  an  ac- 
count written  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
court   of   Vienna   in    1671    and    1672 

[composed  probably  early  in  1673]. 

J.  von   Schlosser:    The  collection  of 

seals  in  the  Hofmuseum  at  Vienna 

B.  F.  Kaindl  :  The  first  collision  between 
the  Huns  aqd  the  West  Goths  [described 


by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxxi,  3,  §  3. 
It  probably  took  place  in  the  valley  of 

the  Moldava]. H.  Loersch  :  On  the 

date  of  Frederick  Fs  diploma  for 
Aachen  (Stumpf  4061)  [taking  the 
regnal  year  '  xiiii '  to  be  a  copyist's 
error  for   '  xiii,'    and  the   date  to    be 

January     1166]. S.    Laschitzer  : 

'  Oesterreichische  Kunst- Topographic.' 
I :  Karnten  [a  detailed  criticism]. 

Delbruck's  Preussische  Jahrbucher  (Ber- 
lin), lxvii.  6.  June — Lieutenant- 
colonel  B.  Wagner  :  Rastatt,  the  fourth 
fortress  of  the  confederation,  second 
article.=lxviii.  1.    July — The  same: 

Rastatt,     concluded. A.    Bauer  : 

Aristotle  on  the  constitution  of  Athens 
[maintaining  the  work  to  be  by  Aris- 
totle and  giving  a  sketch  of  its  con- 
tents].   2.      August— A.    Lasson  : 

Harnack's     '  Dogmengeschichte,t     III. 

The  acquisition  of  Cape  colony  by 

the  English. 

Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandi- 
schen  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  xlv.  2. 
— P.  Horn  prints  the  memorials  of 
Shdh  Tahmdsp  I  of  Persia  [extracts 
from  the  work  of  Muhammed  Mehdi 

ibn  Hadi   Shirazi]  ;    second   part 

M.  Schreiner  :  Notes  on  the  chronicle 
of  Joseph  ben  Isak  Sambari  and  on 
Al-Sabti,  the  son  of  Hdriln  al- 
Rashtd. 

CHURCH  HISTORY 

Brieger's  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchenge- 
schichte  (Gotha),  xii.  3,  4. — O.  Seeck  : 
The  edict  of  Milan  [arguing  that  it  is 
not  an  edict  but  a  decree,  drawn  up 
not  by  Constantine  but  by  Licinius,  not 
at  Milan  but  at  Nicomedia,  and  relating 
not  to  a  general  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity but  only  to  the  east,  as  a 
reversal    of    the    measures    taken  by 

Maximin]. B.  Breyer  :     The    Ar- 

noldists  [tracing  them  to  Arnold  of 
Brescia  and  examining  their  doctrines 

and   distribution]. E.   Lempp  :    St. 

Anthony  of  Padua,  third  article,  con- 
tinued from   vol.   xi The  late  L. 

Schwabe  prints  tracts  of  Hans  Bench 

the  anabaptist. E.  Forster  :    Wy- 

cliffe  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  [his 
method   is   that   of  his  predecessors]. 

C.   de  Boor  prints  a  Notitia  epi- 

scopatuum  [more  recent  than  Epi- 
phanius,     earlier    than    the     seventh 

general    council]. F.    Gess    prints 

documents  relating  to  the  indulgence 
for  St.  Annaberg  [1516-1517],  includ- 
ing   an    instruction   of    Tetzel. K. 

Hartfelder  :  On  Melanchthon's  '  Ratio 

discendi.' H.    Virck  :     Lilbeck    in 

1536,  with  a  letter  by  Bugenhagen. 

G.  Schleusner  :  On  the  beginnings 
of  protestant  marriage-law  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  continued  from  vol. 

vi.     Ill :  Forms  and  declarations. 

J.  Ficker  prints  documents  relating  to 
the  religious  negotiations  of  the  diet  of 
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Regensburg  [i532l- G-.    Buchwald, 

P.  Vetter,  G.  Muller,  &  T.  Brieger  : 
Short  notes  and  documents  relating  to 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Aurifaber,  and 
others. 

Denifie  &  Ehrle's  Archiv  fur  Literatur- 
und  Kirchen-Geschichte  des  Mittel- 
alters  (Freiburg),  vi.  1. — F.  Ehrle  : 
The  oldest  redactions  of  the  general 
constitutions  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
I :  The  relation  of  the  general  consti- 
tutions to  the  rule  of  the  order ;  the 
earliest  printed  collections  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  statutes.  II :  The  de- 
crees and  resolutions  earlier  than 
1 316.  Ill:  The  manuscripts.  IV: 
The  redactions.  V :  The  general 
constitutions  according  to  the  texts  of 
Narbonne  [1260]  and  Paris  [1292]. 

Theologische  Quartalschrift  (Tubingen), 
lxiii.  3.— Dr.  Birk  :  On  Nicolas  of 
Ctics's  appearance  at  the  council  of 
Basic   [and  the  Treves  election] 


A.  Koch  :  The  authority  of  St.  Augustin 
in  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestina- 
tion. II :  In  the  middle  ages  and 
modern  times. 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(Gotha),  1891,  4.— A.  Schlatter  :  Eu- 
polemus  as  a  chronologer,  and  his 
relations  to  Josephus  and  Manetho. 
A.  Knaake  :  John  of  Goch. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Katholische  Theologie 
(Innsbruck),  xv.  3. — E.  Michael  :  Dol- 
linger  [a  criticism  from  the  ultramon- 
tane side]. 

Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
schaftliche  Theologie  (Leipzig),  xxxv. 
1. — A.  Hilgenfeld  :    Priscillian  and 

his   recently   discovered  writings 

D.  G.  Frank  :  The '  Lippowancr  [a  sect 
in  Austria;  the  name  is  abbreviated 
from  Philippowaner,  and  the  sectaries 
were  so  called  from  Vassiliev  Photius, 
styled  in  religion  Philip,  who  led  them 
in  their  emigration  from  Bussia]. 


III.    GEEATBKITAIN  AND  IRELAND 


Archaeological    Journal,     No.     190. — J. 

J.  Hirst  :  Tombs  in  Crete  of  the  age  of 

Mycenae E.  Peacock  :  Our  Lady  of 

Pity  [the  Picta  in  English  ecclesiastical 

art]. Baron   de   Cosson  :    Arsenals 

and  armouries   in  southern  Germany 

and      Austria. Bunnell      Lewis: 

Roman  antiquities   of  Ratisbon    and 

Augsburg. Emanuel  Green  :   Bath 

as    a    Roman  city E.   Venables  : 

Recent  archceological  discoveries  at 
Lincoln. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  No.  64.     July 

— Didon's  life  of  Christ. The  Oxford 

movement The  history  of  Edin- 
burgh  Scartazzini 's  '  Prolegomeni ' 

on  Dante. Greek  influence  on  Chris- 
tianity [on  E.  Hatch's  'Hibbert  lec- 
tures ']. The     colonial     episcopate. 

Lord   Houghton The  original 

manuscript  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Dublin  Review.  3rd  Series.  No.  50. — 
W.  S.  Lilly  :  The  penal  laws  [against 
Boman  catholics],  an  historical  retro, 

spect F.  P.  Devine  :  John  MacHale- 

archbishop  of  Tuam. W.  H.  Kent  : 

Catholic  theology  in  England  [chiefly 

in  the  middle  ages] T.B.  Scannell: 

The  memoirs  of  Louis  de  Salamon, 
papal  internuncio  at  Paris  during  the 
revolution.- L.  Btvtngton  :  The  Ro- 
man primacy  [in  connexion  with  the 
canons  of  early  councils]. 

Edinburgh  Review,  No.  355.     July— The 

memoirs  of  prince  Talleyrand. The 

Beatrice  of  Dante  [examining  recent 

speculations   as  to   her  identity]. 

Phoenicia  [chiefly  on  Bawlinson's  '  His- 


tory'] London  architecture  in  the 

nineteenth  century The   Quakers. 

The  Melville  and  Leven  memoirs 

[on  Sir  W.  Fraser's  publication]. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  No.  12. — 
J.  Jacobs  :  Three  centuries  of  the  Hagin 
family  [a  pedigree  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
family  of  Hagin  from  1000  to  1279, 
according  to  a  calendar  in  a  Hebrew 
manuscript  at  Frankfurt  discovered  by 
D.  Kaufmann]. 

Quarterly  Review,  No.  345.  July— Sir 
Robert  PeeVs  early  correspondence  [to 

1827]. Talleyrand's    memoirs. 

The  making  of  Germany  [dealing 
specially  with  the  example  and  influ- 
ence of  Leibniz,  Kant,  &c] Medieval 

Athens  [on  F.  Gregorovius'  work]. 

The  later  Jansenists  [from  17 10]. 

Scottish  Review,  No.  35.— Major  C.   R, 

Conder  :  The  oriental  Jews T.  G. 

Law  :  The  legend  of  Archangel  Leslie 

[examining  its   growth]. J.   Buys  : 

Certain  national  names  of  the  abori- 
gines of  the  British  Isles.  [Iudeu 
(some  of  the  Picts) ;  Pict  (not  from 
1  pictus,'  but  Pechl,  preserved  in  Pent- 
land  Firth,  and  appearing  also  in 
names  like  Keith),  translated  into  the 
Celtic  Cruithne  or  Prydein  (whence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  at  UpirraviKal  vrjcroi), 
the  latter  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
name  of  the  Brythons  (Britanni,  Bper- 
ravoi) ;  Scot,  apparently  another  Celtic 
translation  of  Pict.  The  non-Aryan 
names  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  pro- 
bably Albion  (Alban)  and  Iverion 
(Erinn)]. 
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IV.  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 


Bulletin  de  la  Commission  de  l'Histoire 
des  Eglises  Wallonnes  (The  Hague), 
v,  1.— A.  J.  Enschede:  The  protes- 
tants  at  Lille  during  the  occupation  of 

the  allies  [1708-1713],  with  lists.- F. 

Icken:-  The  Walloons  at  Bremen. — 
J.  A.  Lublink  Schroder  :  The  French 
church  at  Francker  [1686- 1808],  with 

lists  of  officers. J.  G.  Frederiks  : 

The  Walloon  community  at  Voorburg 
near  the  Hague,  with  documents. 

Messager  des  Sciences  Historiques  de 
Belgique  (Ghent),  1891,  1,  2.— L. 
St.  :  The  cour  du  roi  de  TAndre,  a  cour 
d'amour  in  Flanders  in  the  seventeenth 
century  [from  letters  of  the  Adornes 
family],    two    articles. M.   Heins  : 


The  loans  of  public  authorities  in 
Flanders      in     the     thirteenth     and 

fourteenth    centuries A.     Gallet- 

Miry  :  Provincial  administration  in 
Flanders  in  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 

periods,  third  and  fourth  articles 

P.  Claeys  :  The  Ghent  hangman,  third 

and  fourth  articles,  with  a  plate J. 

Destree  :  The  psalter  of  Guy  de 
Dampierre,  concluded,  with  supple- 
mentary note  and  a  plate V.  Vander 

Haeghen  prints  a  letter  of  Louis  XIV 
to  the  bishop  of  Ghent  [25  March  1678]. 
J.  T.  de  Raadt  :  Notes  from  Brus- 
sels archives  [sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth   centuries] Notes  on    local 

history. 


V.  ITALY 


Archivio  Storico  Italiano  (Florence).  5th 
series,  vii.  1. — G.  Papaleoni  prints  the 
earliest  charters  of  the  Pievi  of  Bono 
and  Condino  in  the  Trentino  [1000- 

1350],    with    an    introduction C. 

Schubert-Feder  :    The  loggia  of  Or' 

San  Michele  at  Florence P.  Rajna  : 

The  etymology  and  early  history  of  the 
name  '  Napoleone '  [apparently  a  nick- 
name   derived     from     Naples]. A 

Bertolotti  :  Olaus  Magnus,  arch- 
bisliop  of  TJpsala  [-f  1557I,  with  docu- 
ments  U.  Pasqui  :  Friar  Mansueto 

[set  up  against  the  papal  nominee  as 
bishop  of  Arezzo,  1329]. E.  Casa- 
nova :  The  use  of  astrology  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  staff  of  office  to  the 
capitano  generate  of  the  Florentine 
republic,    with    documents    [1453    & 

1478] G.    Sforza:    The  death    of 

Cagliostro,  from  despatches  at  Lucca. 
0.  von  Ottenthal  :  German  publi- 
cations in   1889  on  Italian  medieval 

history Calendar  of  Strozzi papers, 

continued.=2.  G.  Papaleoni  prints 
a  collection  of  documents  in  continuation 

of  those  in  the  preceding  number F. 

Gabotto:    On  Lodrisio   Crivelli,   the 

historian  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

C.  de  Fabriczy  :  The  booh  of  Antonio 
Billi  [its  possessor  in  the  fifteenth 
century]  and  the  manuscripts  of  it  at 
Florence  [identifying  two  Maglia- 
bechian  manuscripts  with  the  book  so 

cited],  with  extracts  and  notices . 

E.  Pistelli  :  Vincenzo  Marchese  [obi- 
tuary notice,  with  bibliography] — L. 

Zdekauer:   The  rearrangement  of  the 

archives  atPistoia G.  Sforza  :  The 

Este  archives  at   Vienna  [bequeathed 

by  Francis  V,  last  duke  of  Modena] 

C.  Errera  :  Corsica  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  centary,  from  two  letters  of 

Antonio  Ivani  [here  printed] G.  R. 

Sanesi  prints  extracts  from  a  '  Gram- 


matica  moderna  '  and  other  works  pro- 
duced during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  [full  of  political  references]. 
— Calendar  of  Strozzi  papers,  con- 
tinued. 
Ri vista  Storica  Italiana  (Turin),  viii.  2. — 

C.  Merkel  :  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  elec- 
tress  of  Bavaria  [f  1676],  from  her 
unpublished  correspondence ;  con- 
cluded. 

Archivio  Storico  Lombardo  (Milan),  xviii. 

2. E.  Motta  :  Deaths  in  Milan  from 

1452  to  1552  [from  the  Necrologio  in 

the  state  archives],  with  index G. 

Romano  :  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  and 
the  heirs  of  Bernabo,  second  article, 
concluded;    with   nineteen   documents 

[1 385-1400]. G.  B.  Intra:  The  two 

empresses  Eleonora  Gonzaga  [the  wives 
of  Ferdinand  II  and  of  Ferdinand  III], 

first  article. L.  Frati  :  A  formulary 

of  the  chancery  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
duke  of  Milan  [printing  the  formulae 
of  addresses  in  full  and  describing  the 
letters], 

Archivio  Storico  per  le  Province  Napole- 
tane,  xvi.  2. — B.  Croce  :  The  theatres 
of  Naples  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
eighteenth    century,   continued. G. 

D.  B.  continues  the  publication  of  a 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
[written  by  a  Venetian  at  the  end   of 

the    fifteenth    century] G.     Ceci  : 

Churches  and  chapels  at  Naples  re- 
cently destroyed  or  awaiting  destruc- 
tion, third  article. N.  F.  Faraglia: 

The  topography  of  the  Abruzzo  in  the 

middle  ages,  second  article. G.  del 

Giudice  :  Eiccardo  Filangieri  under 
Frederick  II,   Conrad,  and   Manfred, 

third  article   [1232-1235]. G.   Cla- 

retta  prints  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Ferdinand  IV  and  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  to  the  Certosa  of  Naples  [March 
1769]. 
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Archivio  della  R.  Societa  Romana  di 
Storia  Patria,  xiv.  1,  2.— F.  Passeki 
prints  the  statute  of  Campagnano  [of 
the  thirteenth  century]  with  other 
documents  [illustrating  legal  and  social 
conditions    in    the   Eoman   province]. 

G.   Tomassetti:    On    the  Roman 

Campagna,  continued  from  vol.  xii. 

L.  Fumi  prints  twenty-eight  letters  to 
the  commune  of  Orvieto  [1511-1512, 
valuable  for  the  history  of  Julius  II]. 

E.  Lanciani  &  A.  Bardi  print  the 

statutes  of  the  scavengers^  company  at 
Borne  [from  a  manuscript  at  Copen- 
hagen].  1.  Gioegi  prints  a  letter  of 

Sixtus  IV  to  Philip  II  [dated    1589, 

but  apparently  belonging  to  1588]. 

0.  T. :  Notice  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius 
[tlMay  1 891]. 

Archivio  Storico  Siciliano.  New  Series, 
xv.  3,  4. — L.  Boglino  :  The  embassy  of 
Enrico  Chiaramonte  and  fra  Paolo  de' 
Lapi  to  king  Martin  and  queen  Maria 
for  the  submission  of  Palermo  and 
Monreale,  with  two  documents  [13  Feb. 

1397]. L.  Giuffrk:    The  influenza 

in   Palermo   [1557] G.   Millunzi  : 

Mastro  Pietro  Oddo  and  his  work  in 

mosaic C.  Avolio  :    The  sound  of 

'  ch'  in  old  Sicilian. G.  B.  Sira- 

gusa  :  The  Angevin  attempts  upon 
Sicily  [1338-1341],  with  ten  docu- 
ments  G.  Cozza-Luzi  prints  a  deed 


of  sale  of  certain  messuages  to  tho 
church  of  La  Martorana  in  Palermo 
[1146],  and  a  record  by  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Traina  and  Messina,  of  a 
dispute  concerning  lands  given  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Filippo  di  Demenna 

[1 1 17],     with     notes. A.     Sansone 

prints  documents  illustrating  his  essay 
on   Sicily  in   1837,   published   as   an 
appendix    to    the    preceding  volume ; 
concluded. 
Nuovo  Archivio  Veneto,  i.  1.— A.Favaro  : 

Galileo  at  Venice  [1609] P.  Pinton 

describes  an  inscription  [1334]  and 
picture  at  Piove  di  Sacco  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Padua. C.  Cipolla:  Notes 

on  the  '  Antiche  cronache  Veronesi,'  I. 

L.  A.  Ferrai  &  A.  Medin  describe 

historical  poems  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury [from  a  manuscript  in  the  Morbio 

collection,  now  at  Milan] G.  Sac- 

cardo  :  The  column  of  St.  Mark 

G.  Monticolo  :  The  arts  of  the  fiolarii 
[glass  bottle-makers]  in  Venice  in  the 
thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries, 

and    their    statutes F.    Gabotto  : 

Giorgio  Valla  and  Ms  trial  at  Venice 

[1496],   with  letters. A.    Marcello 

reprints  from  U.  Balzani's  edition  the 
De  pace  Veneta  relatio  found  in  the 
Eoyal  manuscript  6.  C.  II  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  an  introduction. 


VI.  BUSSIA 

(Communicated  by  W.  E.  Morfill) 


The  Russian  Antiquary  (Russkaia  Sta- 
rina). — June-July-August — The  diary 
of  count  P.  Valuyev  [1856-1857-1858], 
continued  [illustrating    the    condition 

of  Eussia  after  the  Crimean  war].- ■ 

General  Alexis  Arbuzov  [1796-1861,  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  his  son].— — Some 
characteristics  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II  [anecdotes    illustrating    his 

benevolence]. Letter  of  the  emperor 

Peter  II  [in  German  to  his  maternal 
grandfather;  letters  of  this  emperor, 
who  died  in  boyhood,  are  very  rare]. 
July — Letters  addressed  to  D 
Chicherin,  governor  of  Siberia  [1773- 

T77ft] August. — On  the  river  Amour 

in  1854-1855  [recollections  of  an  officer 
who  served  under  N.  Muraviev]. —  — 
The  Ostiak  chiefs  in  the  seventeenth 
century  [illustrating  the  gradual  sub- 
jugation of  Siberia  by  the  Eussiansj. 

The  Historical  Messenger  (Istoricheski 
Viestnik). — July — A.  Trachevski  :  The 
Franco-Russian  alliance  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I. Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, from  newly  discovered  documents, 

r.rmnlndp.d. July- August — V.     Tep- 

lov  :  Russian  representatives  at  Con- 
stantinople,     1496-1891      [containing 


interesting  details  of  the  early  re- 
lations; of    Eussia  with   Turkey] 

M.  Pilayev  :  The  father  of  Suvorov 
[the  family  came  to  Eussia  from  Sweden 
in  1628,  and  the  name  was  originally 

Suvor] England  and  the  neutrality 

of  the  seas.  =====  Jidy-August  —  The 
enemies  of  Pombal,  an  historical  study. 
Journal  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction (Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narod- 
nago  Prosviestchenia).  —  June  —  I. 
Shimko  :  Contributions  to  the  biography 
of  Antioch  Kantemir  and  his  nearest 
relatives  [the  poet  who  was  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  James's  in  the  reign 

of  George  II]. G.   Forsten  :     The 

relations  of  Sioeden  with  Russia  in  the 
reign  of  Christina  [illustrated  with 
copious   extracts  from   Swedish   state 

papp.rs]. July — I.    LlNNICHENKO  :    A 

criticism  of  recent  works  on  the  history 

ofGalicia,  concluded G.  Destunis: 

Contributions  to  the  sources  of  Byzan- 
tine history  [containing  valuable  ex- 
tracts from  obscure  Byzantine  authors]. 
August — N.  Mii/sukov  :  The  eco- 
nomical condition  of  Rtissia  with 
reference  to  the  reforms  of  Peter  the 
Great,  continued. 
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VII.  SPAIN 


Boletin  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  His- 
toria,  xviii.  5.  May—T.  G.  Bodri- 
gdez  :  A  diploma  of  Charles  V  [relat- 
ing to  the  resistance  of  the  town  of 
Arevalo  to  alienation  from  the  crown 
in  favour  of  the  queen  dowager  Ger- 

maine]. J.  Xiques:  The  bishops  of 

Ceuta  from  1432  to  the  present  day 
[the  first  bishop  was  an  English  Fran- 
ciscan, confessor  to  queen  Philippa 
of    Portugal,    daughter    of    John    of 

Gaunt]. B.     Mono :     Archceological 

discoveries   at   Monte  Cildad,  Monte 
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